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SPEECHES 


OP  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE! 

WILLIAM    HUSKISSON, 

&c.  &c. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NAVIGATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

May  12, 1826. 

A  Petition  from  the  Ship  Owners  of  North  Shields  having  heen 
presented  to  the  House,  on  the  27th  of  April,  complaining  of  the 
Alterations  recently  made  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  Mr.  Huskisson 
look  occasion  to  give  notice,  that  he  would,  on  an  early  day,  enter 
into  an  Exposition  of  the  present  State  of  the  Navigatk>n  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Accordingly,  this  day, 

Mr.  HusKissoK  rose,  and  spoke,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Sir: — In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
honourable  member  for  Grampound  *  frequently  took  occa- 
sion to  indulge  himself  in  certain  oracular  denunciations, 
foreboding  the  ruin  of  this  country,  as  the  result  of  the 
Commercial  and  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Goremment  At 
that  period,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, was  at  least  sufficiently  active,  and  the  demand  for 
mercantile  Shipping  greater,  perhaps,  than  had  ever  before 
occurred.  Whether  from  these  circumstances,  or  from  the 
solemn  tone  of  mystery  in  which  the  honourable,  member'^s 

*  Mr.  Rohertson. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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,  denunciations  were  delivered,  they  did  not,  at  the  time, 
make  any  considerable  impression,  either  in  this  House,  or 
out  of  doors. 

Recently,  however,  a  variety  of  Petitions  have  been  pre^ 
sented  to  Parliament,  from  persons  connected  with  the  Port 
of  London,  and  with  several  other  commercial  towns,  ex- 
pressing their  apprehensions,  that  the  Shipping  Interest  is 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  country  are,  in  consequence, 
likely  to  be  undermined.  When  such  impressions  have 
been  created  in  quarters,  where  the  authority  of  the  Peti- 
tioners, so  far  as  their  observations  go,  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration,  I  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  re- 
quisite, for  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House— or  at  least 
of  that  portion  of  it,  who  are  now  present— to  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  maritime  power  and  greatness 
of  the  country.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  reluctance  which 
honourable  gentlemen  must  feel  to  a  statement,  from  its 
nature,  necessarily  dry  and  tedious ;  but,  I  am  also  aware, 
that  the  matter  involved  in  it  is  of  too  much  importance 
not  to  demand  the  deepest  attention ;  for,  if  the  fears  ex- 
pressed in  the  petitions  on  the  table  of  the  House  be  well 
founded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
sooner  an  inquiry  takes  plaee  the  better. 

The  House,  Sir,  is  aware,  that  our  Navigation  Laws 
have  a  two-fold  object  First,  to  create  and  maintain  in 
this  ootmtry  a  great  commercial  Marine ;  and  secondly  (an 
object  not  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen),  to  pre* 
vent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Acting  upon  this  system,  the  general  rule  of  our  policy 
has  been  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  right  of  import^ 
ing  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  into  this  country, 
either  to  ships  of  the  producing  country,  or  to  British  ships. 
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There  certainly  have  been  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule^  but  it  is  the  broad  principle  upon  which  the  navigar- 
tion  system  of  this  country  was  founded ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  motives  for  adopting  that  system  were,  first,  that 
such  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries  as 
does  not  devolve  to  British  shipping  should  be  divided,  as 
equally  as  possible,  amongst  the  other  maritime  states, 
and  not  engrossed  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular;  and 
secondly,  that  countries  entertaining  relations  of  commerce 
with  this  country,  and  not  possessing  shipping  of  their  own, 
should  export  their  produce  to  England  in  British  ships 
only,  instead  of  employing  the  vessels  of  any  third  powen 

But,  when  I  state  that  the  first  object  of  our  Navigation 
System  was  to  create  and  uphold  a  great  commercial  ma- 
rine,  I  think  I  may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
that  object  could  not  have  been  effected  solely  by  regulations, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions,  however  judiciously  devised. 
The  only  true  and  durable  foundation  of  a  large  commer- 
cial marine  is  to  be  laid  in  the  means  of  affording  to  it 
beneficial  employment  Without  such  employment,  with- 
out, in  short,  ext^iave  commerce,  and  great  capital,  to 
sustain  and  invigorate  that  commerce,  no  laws,  merely  pro- 
tective, will  avail.  Whatever,  therefore,  contributes  to 
extend  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  must,  inci- 
dentally, I  may  almost  say  directly,  contribute  also  to  im* 
prove  and  extend  its  navigation.  These  two  great  elements 
of  our  pow^  and  wealth  are,  of  necessity,  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thdr  interests 
are  always  identified.  I  know  they  are  not  so.  I  know 
full  welU  that  every  thing  which  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  is  more  or  less  disadvantageous  to  the 
cajutals  which  are  employed  in  it.  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
as  consistent  with  this  general  principle,  that  the  regula* 
tions  oi  our  Navigation  System,  however  salutary  they  may 
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be,  must,  more  or  less,  aet  as  a  restraint  on  that  freedom 
of  commercial  pursuit,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  open 
to  those  who  have  capital  to  employ.  I  am,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  that  those  regulations  are 
founded  on  the  first  and  paramount  law  of  every  state,  the 
highest  ground  of  political  necessity,  the  necessity  of  pro«> 
viding  for  our  own  safety  and  defence ;  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  afford  security  to  our  numerous  colonial 
possessions  scattered  throughout  all  the  seas  of  the  world ; 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  different  branches  of  our 
widely  spread  commerce,  against  all  the  risks  attendant  on 
a  state  of  war ;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  preserving  our 
ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  and  thereby  sustaining  the  high 
station  in  the  rank  of  nations,  which  that  ascendancy,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  has  given  to  this  country. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man 
can  possibly  be,  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty,  on  all  occasions, 
to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  State  necessity ;— and 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation 
cannot  be  reconciled;  the  feeling  which  ought  to  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds  should  be, — (I,  Sir,  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  it  to  be  my  feeling) — that  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce, in  all  such  instances,  ought  to  give  way,  and  those 
of  navigation  to  have  the  preference. 

I  trust  that  I  have,  in  this  brief  statement,  now  placed 
myself  fairly  before  the  House.  And,  if  the  measures, 
recently  adopted  by  his  Majesty^s  Government,  have  laid 
this  country  open  to  the  danger,  with  which,  according  to 
some,  H  is  threatened,  certainly  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
no  light  task,  in  attempting  to  vindicate  and  defend  those 
measures. 

I  begin  with  laying  it  down  as  a  general  position,  that, 
in  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  Shipowner,  we  ought  not 
to  cramp  commerce  beyond  the  degree  which  state  neces^ 
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sity  requires  for  the  protection  of  our  navigation.  I  say 
that,  apart  from  the  considerations  upon  which  the  Navigar- 
tion  Laws  were  founded,  we  are  bound  not  to  depress  one 
branch  of  industry,  in  order  to  give  undue  encouragement 
to  another. 
The  questions,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  consider,  are 


First ;  whether  the  Alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  system  of  our  Navigation  Laws  have,  or  have  not, 
exposed  the  great  public  interests,  for  the  support  of  which 
that  system  was  established,  to  jeopardy  and  hazard  P 

Secondly  ;  whether  those  alterations  are  such  as  to  have 
placed  any  particular  branches  of  the  Shipping  interest  of 
the  country  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  such  as  to  entitle 
tiiem  to  specific  consideration  ? 

Thirdly ;  whether,  in  the  alterations  which  have  been 
adopted,  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment  have  been  actuated  by 
a  mere  gratuitous  desire  to  make  experiments,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  innovation ;  or  whether  those  alterations,  even 
if  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  particular  interests, 
were  not  called  for  by  circumstances,  in  order  to  obviate 
greater  inconvenience,  which  might  have  arisen  to  the 
general  interest,  if  we  had  rigidly  persisted  in  tiie  course 
which  we  formerly  pursued  ? 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  join  issue  with  those  who  call  in 
question  the  neicessity  or  expediency  of  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  our  navigation 
laws,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  shortly  to  recall 
to  their  recollection  the  principal  outlines  of  that  system ; 
-*— a  course  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  more  dia- 
tinctiy  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  it. 

The  Great  Charter  of  the  Navigation  System  of  this 
country  is  the  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  different  modes  which  that  act  provided  for  the  en* 
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couiBgement  of  shipping,  may  be  arranged  under  the  fioe 
following  heads:— 

Fvrsty  the  Fiskeriea,  The  ocean  is  a  oonunoh  fidd,  alike 
open  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Its  productions  belong 
to  no  particular  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  our  interest  to 
take  care  that  so  much  of  those  productions  as  might  be 
wanted  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
exclusively  procured  by  British  industry,  and  imported  in 
British  cdiips.  This  is  so  simple  and  reasonable  a  rule,  that, 
in  this  part  of  our  navigation  system,  no  alteration  what- 
ever has  been  made ;  nor  do  I  bdiieve  that  any  will  ever  be 
contemplated. 

The  Beo(md  object  which  the  Navigation  Laws  had  in 
view  was  to  give,  to  the  shipping  of  this  country,  employ- 
ment in  what  is  called  the  Coasting  Trade.  When  those 
laws  were  first  passed,  that  trade  was  confined  to  England 
only,  but,  since  we  have  become  l^slatively  united  with 
Scotland  and  with  Ireland,  it  has  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  British  Islands.  In  this  important  put  of  our  policy 
also  there  appears  to  be  no  motive  for  alteration.  I  shall, 
therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  single  observation.  The  law, 
in  this  respect,  remains  unchanged,  and  will  remain  un* 
changed,  so  long  as  we  have  a  desire  to  maintain  a  great 
commercial  marine. 

The  thiTd  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  the 
EuTCfpean  Trade,  The  rule  laid  down,  with  regard  to 
that  trade,  was — ^that  the  ships  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring,  from  any  port  in 
Europe,  any  article  of  European  production,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  articles,  since  known  in  trade  by  the 
name  of  the  ^^  enumerated  articles.^  They  amount  in 
number  to  twenty-eight,  and  include  those  commodities 
which,  being  of  the  most  1>ulky  nature,  employ  the  greatest 
quantity  of  shipping.  With  respect  to  these  ^*  enumerated 
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articles,^  the  exception  was  tiii&— that  they  should  not  be 
brought  to  our  ports  in  any  other  than  Britiah  ships,  or 
ships  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  produced,  jxoceed* 
ing  directly  £rom  such  country  to  this.  This  was  the 
general  state  of  the  law,  in  respect  to  European  Com- 
merce, from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  in  the  twelfth  of 
Charles  the  Seocmd,  down  to  a  recent  period.  Its  fwo* 
visions,  however,  were  more  rigorous  and  exclusive  towards 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  regulations  of  thai 
period  were  not  framed  merely  for  the  jM^servation  and 
aicouragement  of  our  own  commerce,  but  also  to  weaken 
the  powerful  marine  of  HoUand.  Guided  by  this  poUey, 
our  ancestors  ^plied  more  severe  measures  towards  the 
Dutch,  than  they  4^ought  necessary  towards  any  other 
nation*  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  they  prohibited  the  im- 
portation, generally,  of  the  productions  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  from  Holland ;  instead  of  confining 
that  prohibition  to  the  twenty-eight  enumerated  articles. 

The  fourth  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  to 
regulate  our  commerce  with  Jeiay  Afrioay  and  America. 
The  rule  of  law  on  this  head  was,  that  no  article,  the  pro- 
duce of  either  of  those  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  eiiould 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  an  English  port,  except  in  a 
British  ship. 

The  Jifih  and  last  part  df  the  System  of  our  Navigation 
Laws  related  to  our  Colonies.  The  principle  on  which  we 
acted  towards  those  Colonies  was  strictly  to  confine  them, 
in  all  matters  of  trade,  to  an  intercourse  with  the  Mother 
Country.  They  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  of  their 
produee,^  otherwise  than  by  sending  it  'in  British  .vessels  to 
this  country «  They  were  ^ually  restricted  from  receiving 
any  articles  necessary  {or  their  consun^ption,  except  from 
this  country,  and  in  British  bottoms. 

This,  I  apprdiend,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  main  points 
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of  enoouragement  to  the  Shipping  Interest  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  repression  of  the  shipping  of  other  states,  aimed  at 
by  our  Navigation  laws,  as  those  laws  existed  from  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  the  year  1 783.  In 
mentioning  this  latter  period,  I  advert  to  it  now  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  mighty  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
the  foundation  of  which  had  been  then  laid  in  the  progress, 
and  unfortunate  issue,  of  the  American  war.  But,  before 
I  state  what  that  change  has  been,  so  far  as  relates  to  Na- 
vigation and  Commerce,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  calamitous  contest :— the  result  of 
which,  as  I  shall  shew  presently,  rendered  the  revision  of 
our  navigation  system  a  matter  no  longer  of  choice  but  of 
necessity ; — a  result,  which,  in  its  consequences,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  has  dragged  after  it  nearly  the  whole  colo- 
nial system  of  the  Old  World. 

Sir,  the  war  which  began  in  the  year  1756,  commonly 
called  the  Seven  Years^  War,  was,  strictly  speaking,  so  far 
as  relates  to  this  country  and  to  the  Bourbon  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  a  war  for  colonial  privileges,  colo- 
nial claims,  and  colonial  ascendancy.  In  the  course  of  that 
war,  British  skill  and  British  valour  placed  in  the  hands  of 
this  country  Quebec  and  the  Havannah.  By  the  capture 
of  these  fortresses.  Great  Britain  became  mistress  of  the 
colonial  destinies  of  the  Western  world.  What  use  we 
made  of  our  successes  in  that  quarter,  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  inquire. 

But  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
after  the  peace  of  176S,  be  closely  examined,  we  shall  find, 
that  many  of  the  causes  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  led  to 
the  unfortunate  rupture  with  our  then  colonies,  now  the 
United  States  of  America,  may  be  traced  to  our  unseason^ 
able  attempts  to  enforce,  in  their  most  rigid  and  exclusive 
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application,  our  Colonial  and  Navigation  System.  Every 
complaint,  every  petition,  every  remonstrance,  against  the 
oppressive  tendency,  and  vexatious  consequences,  of  that 
system,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,--* 
every  temperate  effort  made  by  them  to  obtain  some  slight 
relaxation  of  the  trammels  that  shackled  their  disposition  to 
engage  in  commercial  enterprize, — were  only  met,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  new  laws,  enforcing  sdll  more  restrictive  regulations, 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  still  more  vexatious  interference. 
One  instance  of  the  character  of  that  l^slation  will  be 
sufficient ;  and  I  give  it,  as  a  Blight  specimen  of  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  which  prevailed  in  our  Councils,  in  refe- 
rence both  to  the  colonies  and  to  Ireland. 

A  ship  from  our  American  possessions,  laden  with  their 
produce,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It  will 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  cargo  was  landed,  and  the 
ship  repaired,  in  that  country.  No  such  thing.  The  law 
compelled  the  owners  to  send  another  English  ship  from 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  cargo  :—• 
a  cargo  which,  not  improbably,  might  then  be  wanted  in 
the  Irisli  market,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  destined  to  be 
ultimately  consumed  there,  after  having  been  trans-shipped 
in  a  port  of  that  country,  landed  in  an  English  port,  and 
again  re-shipped  to  Ireland. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  real  grievances  under  which  our 
American  colonies  laboured.  Such  a  state  of  law  could 
not  fail  to  engender  great  dissatisfaction,  and  much  heart* 
burning.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  attempt  to  tax 
our  American  colonies,  without  their  consent,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  separation  of  those  Colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  But,  if  the  whole  history  of  the  period  between 
the  year  1763  and  the  year  1773  be  attentively  examined, 
it  win,  I  think,  be  abundantly  evident,  that,  however  the 
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attempt  at  taxation  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to 
hasten  the  explosion,  the  train  had  been  long  laid,  in  the 
severe  and  exasperating  efforts  of  this  country,  to  enforce, 
with  inopportune  and  increasing  vigour,  the  strictest  and 
most  annoying  regulations  of  our  Colonial  and  Navigation 
Code.  Every  petty  adventure  in  which  the  colonists  em- 
barked,  was  viewed,  by  the  merchants  of  this  country,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  The  profes- 
sional subtlety  of  Lawyers,  and  the  practical  ingenuity  of 
Custom-house  Officers,  were  constantly  at  work,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  jealous,  but  mistaken  views  of  our  sea-ports. 
Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere,  they  persevered  in 
their  attempts  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prize  in  the  people  of  New  England,  until  those  attempts 
roused  a  very  different  spirit ; — ^that  spirit  whitdi  ventured 
to  look  for  political  independence  from  the  issue  of  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion. 

The  result  is  well  known.  The  country  found  itself 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  That  war,  in  its  progress,  in- 
volved us  in  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment  It 
was  terminated  by  submitting  to  humiliations  such  as,  I 
trust  to  Grod,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  will  never  again 
be  exposed  to. 

America  was  not  the  only  part  of  our  dominions  in  which 
we  were  called  to  pay  the  penalty  of  humiliation.  Ireland, 
towards  which  we  had  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of  commer- 
cial jealousy  as  towards  our  American  colonies,  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  difficulties,  and  refused  any  longer  to  hold 
her  industry  and  trade  subject  to  our  system  of  exclusion. 
To  .the  Parliament  and  Volunteers  of  XreUmd,  we  had  also 
to  capitulate.  If  the  capitulation  was  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  England,  fortunately  it  neither  compromised  our 
honour,  nor  involved  any  concessbn  beyond  what  was 
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stricdy  8  debt  of  justioe  to  Ireland.  The  benefits  of  our 
Commercial  and  Navigation  System  were  extended  to  her. 
She  was  permitted  to  trade  direct  to  the  Colonies,  and 
placed  rather  upon  the  footing  of  a  partner  than  that  of  a 
dependent,  in  the  concerns  of  the  British  emjure* 

If  I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  I  have  done  so,  'because 
it  appeared  to  me  necessary,  as  bearing,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, upon  the  question  now  before  the  House.  The  imme-  \ 
diate  lesson  which  I  draw  from  it  is  this,— that  it  is  a  part 
of  political  wisdom,  when  danger  is  foreseen,  not  supinely 
to  wait  for  its  approach,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take 
timely  measures  for  its  prevention. 

The  peace  with  America  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  the 
Navigation  System  of  this  country.  Th^e  had  now  arisen 
an  independent  state,  in  the  New  World.  Our  colonies  had 
fought  for,  and  had  taken,  a  station  in  the  rank  of  nations. 
They  had  now  interests  in  navigadon  to  attend  to,  and  a 
commerce  of  their  own  to  protect  It  therefore  became  im- 
perative on  this  country,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  relin- 
quish all  trade  with  America,  to  conform  to  circumstances. 
It  was  impossible  for  us,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  to 
enforce  the  system  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  which,  until 
then,  we  had  ao  rigidly  insisted  upon.  That  part  of  the 
system  which  provided,  that  none  of  the  productions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imparted  into  England, 
except  in  British  vessels,  could  no  liniger  be  adhered  ta 

After  the  peace  of  1789,  and  before  the  General  Con- 
gress of  America  had  established  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  now  live, 
---a  work  which  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1787,— 
each  of  the  different  States,  then  composing  the  Uni<Hi, 
was  BJt  liberty  to  act  independently  of  the  others,  in  matters 
rdating  to  its  trade  with  foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
almost  every  State  estaUished  a  different  rule  of  commercial 
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intercourse  with  this  country.  The  general  character,  how* 
ever,  of  their  legislation,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  pecu- 
liar hostility  (not  unnatural,  perhaps,  so  soon. after  the  ex- 
asperation excited  by  civil  discord)  against  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  In  some  of  those  states,  indeed,  British  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  from  trading  with  them  altogether : 
in  others,  heavier  duties  were  specifically  imposed  upcm 
British  merchandize;  and  in  all,  a  desire  was  manifested 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  year  1787, 
when  the  General  Congress  met,  and  one  uniform  system 
of  commercial  policy  was  laid  down.  By  that  system,  a 
heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Navigation  of  this  country. 
It  was  resolved,  that  all  foreign  ships,  trading  to  America, 
should  pay  half  a  dollar,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a 
(dollar,  per  ton  duty,  beyond  what  was  paid  by  national 
ships.  And  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels 
should  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  over  and  above  what 
was  demandable  on  the  same  description  of  goods  imported 
in  American  vessels. 

This  system, — ^in  the  adoption  of  which,  the  Americans 
had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  followed  the  example  of 
their  English  ancestors, — ^was  likely  to  become  seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country. 
The  proper  authorities,  therefore,  set  about  considering 
what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  counteract  it.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  recourse,  for  advice,  to  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  practical  men ;  and  various  projects  were 
started  on  the  occasion.  One  plan  proposed  to  give  a 
bounty  on  all  goods  exported  to  America  in  British  ships. 
Another,  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  articles  carried  out  of 
this  country  in  American  ships.  A  third,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Americans,  and,  following  their  example,  to  lay 
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a  specific  duty  on  American  ships,  and  on  goods  imported 
in  those  ships.  These  and  various  other  plans,  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  on  being  sifted  and  examined,  were 
found  to  be  open  to  insuperable  objections.  It  was  shewn 
that,  without  attaining  their  object,  they  would  prove  in- 
jurious  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country ; 
and  all  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  abandoned. 

After  this  inquiry,  and  a  long  struggle  to  counteract 
the  Navigation  System  of  America,  without  in  any  de* 
gree  relaxing  our  own,  this  country  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  system  of  Reciprocity,  on  which,  since  the  year 
1815,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  been  placed;  namely,  equality  of  all  charges  upon 
the  ships  belonging  to  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
pther,  and  a  like  equality  of  duty  upon  all  articles  the 
production  of  the  one  country,  imported  into  the  other, 
whether  such  importation  be  made  in  the  ships  of  the  one 
or  the  other*  In  the  practical  consequences  of  this  arrange* 
ment,  our  adherence  to  another  part  of  our  navigation 
laws,  instead  of  serving,  appears  to  me  to  have  shackled 
the  shipping  interest  of  this  country.  Our  law  still  pro« 
vides  that  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
shall  not  be  imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  the 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce. 
The  Americans  retaliate  this  restriction  by  applying  it  to 
all  goods  the  produce  of  Europe.  An  American  ship 
trading  to  this  country  has,  in  consequence,  a  great  advan* 
tage  over  a  British  ship  trading  to  America.  The  Ameri- 
can vessel,  on  her  voyage  to  England,  is  freighted  with  a 
cargo  wholly  produced  in  the  United  States.  She  has 
nothing  else  to  bring  here.  For  her  return  to  America 
she  may  load  in  the  ports  of  this  country  with  a  cargo, 
partly  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
partly  of  any  other  country.     The  British  ship  is  debarred 
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from  diis  advantage.  Her  cai^,  when  trading  to  the 
United  States,  must  be  exclusively  of  British  origin.  For 
instance,  an  American  vessel,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
may  take  nine-tenths  of  her  cargo,  in  articles  the  produce 
of  Lancashire,  and  the  remainder  may  be  made  up  of 
brandies,  wines,  or  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  to  be  procured  at  Liverpool.  But,  if  an  English 
ship,  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  were  to  take  a 
single  cask  of  brandy,  or  a  single  pipe  of  wine,  she  would 
be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  Is  it  not,  therefcne, 
fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  a  further  relaxation  of  our 
System,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation,  from  the 
United  States,  of  goods,  the  produce  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  in  American  shipping,  on  condition  of  the  like  pri- 
vilege being  granted  to  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,—- <however  departing  from  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors,— woiidd  be  rather  an  advantage  than  an  injury 
to  the  shipping  interest  ? 

Shortly  after  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  in  1787,  a  regular  shape,  and  an 
uniform  character,  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out ;  a  war  which  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  course  of  this  war  was  marked  by  so  many 
strange  and  anomalous  circumstances,  both  by  land  and 
upon  the  ocean ; — so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  including  nearly  all  its  trading  and  maritime 
communities,  became  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  one 
great  military  power; — that  despotism  was  exerted  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  to  crush  maritime  commerce  ;— 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  our 
Navigation  System,  or  of  that  of  other  countries,  during 
this  long  contest.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  were  the 
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only,  at  least  ahnosc  the  only,  neutral  power  that  could 
trade  in  safety,  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  war.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  Great  Britain,  beings  well  able  to  pro- 
tect her  commercial  marine,  in  consequence  of  her  vast 
naval  superiority,  did  extend  that  eominercuil  marine,  in 
8{Hte  of  all  difficulties,  whilst  that  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  was  greatly  reduced.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
as  the  facts  are  so  well  known,  to  dwell  further  on  the 
circumstances  of  that  war.  We  may,  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  present  question,  pass  over  the  period 
between  1792  and  1815. 

At  the  latter  period,  peace  being  restored,  and  with  it 
the  independence  of  the  states  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  France,  the  commerce  of  the  world  began  to  revert  to 
its  ancient  channels.  The  nations  of  Europe,  whose  flags 
had,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  disappeared  from  the 
ocean,  were  now  naturally  anxious  that  their  own  trade 
should  be  carried  on  in  their  own  ships.  This  gave  a 
check  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  which  was  also 
felt  by  the  shipping  of  this  country.  Perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  by  our  own  shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  several  extensive  and  valuable  colonies,  which  we 
had  captured  and  held  during  the  war. 

Besides  this  material  circumstance,  there  were  others,  to 
which  I  will  briefly  advert,  which  had  a  natural  and  inevi- 
table tendency  to  interfere  with,  and  diminish,  the  employ* 
ment  for  shipping  in  this  country. 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  They  who  are  old  enough  to  remember—- 
and  i  am  one  of  the  number,-— the  early  debates  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  will  recollect,  that  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  measure  were  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  Shipping  In- 
terests of  the   country.      The  necessity  of   kidnapping 
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cargoes  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was,  at  that  time, 
as  cooUy  defended,  on  the  score  of  encouragement  to  our 
marine,  as  the  taking  of  cod-fish  on  the  Banks  of  New^ 
foundland  could  be  at  the  present  day.  That  traffic  was, 
however,  abolished  in  1806 ;  and,  happy  I  am,  that  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the  English  name, 
were,  from  that  year,  no  longer  sacrificed  to  the  plea  of  the 
shipping  interest ;  though  I  may,  I  think,  fairly  adduce 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  as  having  taken  away  one 
source  of  emplo3rment. 

After  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  but  before  we 
dismantled  our  fleet,  we  insisted  on  the  powers  of  Barbary 
desisting  from  the  practices  of  maritime  warfare,  carried 
on  by  cruizers  under  their  flags,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  corsairs  were  constantly  taking  prisoners,  either  for 
the  sake  of  ransom,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  slavery.  Whilst  this  system  was  tolerated,  scarcely 
any  trading  vessels,  those  of  Great  Britain  excepted,  could 
navigate  that  sea  in  safety.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
highly  honourable  to  this  country  to  have  used  her  naval 
power, — the  dread  of  which  had  constantly  ensured  respect 
for  her  own  flag,—- for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  equal  de> 
gree  of  security  for  the  navigation  of  all  christian  states. 
This  was  no  positive  duty  which  we  were  bound  to  perform. 
We  were  not  called  upon  by  any  international  engagement, 
nor  by  any  moral  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  act  was  one  of  spontaneous  generosity.  But, 
however  high-minded  in  principle,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  result  of  our  interference  was  injurious  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  this  country,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  flag  of  every  petty  state, 
bordering  on  that  sea,  floats  in  equal  security  with  our 
own.  I  am  not  accurately  informed  what  was  the  quantity 
of  British  shipping  employed  in  the  carrying  and  coasting 
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trade  of  those  states  before  this  change,  but  I  have  heard 
it  stated,  in  this  House,  by  one  likely  to  be  well  informed, — 
the  late  Mr.  Marryatt, — ^that  ftom  eight  to  ten  thousand 
British  seamen,  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  British 
vessels,  were  engaged  in  that  commerce.  Consequently,  to 
that  extent  has  the  employment  for  British  ships  been 
diminished  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances,  at  the  dose  of 
the  late  war,  which  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
our  Shipping.  With  the  termination  of  hostilities,  there 
was  necessarily  a  diminished  demand  for  ships  in  the  public 
service.  The  greatest  proportion  of  those  which  had  been 
taken  up  as  hired  transports  was  discharged.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  statement  of  their  number  and  tonnage,  as  they 
stood  at  the  termination  of  the  war — and  of  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  those  employed  at  the  present  period.  The 
diminution  is  not  less  than  1,2S6  vessels,  amoimting  to 
870,832  tons. 

In  the  next  place^  we  had  to  sell  out  of  the  Eing^s  ser- 
vice a  number  of  vessels,  which  were  no  longer  wanted  in 
the  navy.  I  do  not  advert  to  ships  of  the  line,  or  to 
frigates  of  the  large  class,  which  are  always  sold,  subject 
to  the  condition,  that  they  shall  be  broken  up.  Of  this 
latter  description  of  ships  I  take  no  notice ;  but  confine  my 
statement  to  vessels  of  smaller  burthen,  adapted  to  other 
purposes  than  those  of  war,  and  which  are  consequently  not 
required  to  be  so  broken  up.  Of  this  class,  there  has  been 
sold  no  less  a  number  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage  being  98,530  tons.  So  that, 
if  we  add  to  the  number  of  transports  discharged  the 
number  of  ships  sold,  we  shall  find  that  his  Majesty^s 
Grovemment  have  set  free,  to  compete  with  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  country,  1,559  vessels,  amounting  in  tonnage 
to  868,912  tons;  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
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the  whole  shipping  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  in  the  year 
I79S9  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  difference  of  circumstances 
under  which  trade  is  carried  on,  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war,  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  the  former  period,  a  much  smaller  number  of  vessels  is 
required  for  the  same  extent  of  transactions,  than  in  the 
latter.  In  time  of  peace,  the  moment  a  ship  has  landed 
her  cargo,  she  is  at  liberty  to  sail  again,  and  is  despatched 
on  another  voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  last 
war,  we  were  obliged,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  place  our  mer- 
chant ships  under  the  protection  of  convoy ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  frequently 
difficult  to  provide  convoys,  as  expeditiously  as  the  interests 
of  commerce  would  have  required.  Four  or  five  hundred 
merchantmen  were  sometimes  collected  together  at  one 
point,  before  the  required  protection  could  be  afforded  to 
them.  And  when,  at  length,  these  large  bodies  of  ship- 
ping did  proceed  to  sea,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  together ;  so  that  the  rate  of  sailing,  diuring  a 
whole  voyage,  was  necessarily  to  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  slowest  sailing  vessel.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
otherwise.  Ships  can  then  traverse  the  ocean  singly,  with- 
out fear  of  interruption ;  and  in  their  passage  from  one 
port  to  another,  as  well  as  in  loading  and  unloading,  every 
exertion  is  used  to  ensure  despatch.  An  instance  occurred 
lately,  at  Liverpool,  of  a  large  West^Indiaman  arriving 
from  Barbadoes,  landing  her  cargo,  and  sailing  again  for 
that  islandj  in  the  course  of  one  week.  The  multiplication 
and  convenience  of  docks  have  also  greatly  contributed  to 
obviate  delay  in  the  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  shall  not  be  overstating  the  proportion 
when  I  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  are  fully  sufficient  for  all  the 
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purposes  of  the  same  ext^t  of  commelrce,  in   time  of 
peace. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  which,  before  I  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  refer.  .  I  mean  tSj^e  altera- 
tion made  in  the  year  1815,  in  the  foreign  Com  trade  of  the 
oountiy.  During  the  war,  this  trade  afforded  regular 
employment  to  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  shipping,  but 
since  thie  law  has  been  altered,  and  the.  ports  have  been 
geneiaiUy  shut  against  the  importation  of  foreign  coin,  that 
employment  has  ceased.  In  a  desultory  inferbourse,  like 
that  which  alone  can  exist  under  the  present  law,  the  open-^ 
ingof  the  ports  being  sudden,  and,  in  most  cases,  uncertain, 
till  the  quarterly  average  is  declared^,  it  is  almost  impose 
sible  that  the  trade,  when  permitted^  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  shipowner*  The  period  for  whieh 
the  ports  may  continue  open  being  limited  to  a  few  weeks, 
the  persons  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  opening, 
instead  of  fitting  out  ships  in  our  ports,  send  their  orders 
to  the  oontinent,  with  directiona.  to  forward  the  com  by  any 
vessels  that  can  be  procured  on  the  spot.  Hence  the  almost 
exclusive  employment  of  foreign  shipping  in  this  occasional 
trade. 

I  must  now  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
shew  what  was  the  situation  of  this  country,  with  regard  to 
its  Shipping,  previous  to  the  last  war.  In  179S,  one  of 
the  most  pro^rous  yeats  whi^h  the  country  has  ever 
kndwn,-— -the  year  immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out 
of  that  war,  in  which  ^  were  called  upon  to  inldce  such 
immense  eflS^rts  to  maintain  our  naval  superiority — the 
number  of  registered  ships  in  the  several  |>orts  of  the 
British  empire  was  16,079;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
1,540,115  tons.  In  the  present  year,  that  h  to  say,  in  the 
year,  ended  the  ^Ist  of  December  1825,  the  number  of 
registered  ships  was  24,174  ;  and  the  amount  of  their  ton- 
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nage  2,642,916  tons ;  shewing  an  increase  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  ships,  and  of  two-fifths  in  the  tonnage, 
within  that  period. 

Having  stated  the  number  and  tonnage  of  our  registered 
vessels  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  I  will  now 
shew  what  they  were  at  its  close.  .  In  1815,  the  number 
was  24,860,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,681,276 
tons.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has  been,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  a  decrease  in  our  shipping  of  686 
vessels,  and  I399O6O  tons ;  but  I  have,  I  think,  shewn 
satisfactorily  that,  upon  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  our 
commercial  marine  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was 
requisite,  in  the  then  altered  situation  of  the  country. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  material 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  built  in 
the  British  dominions,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  number  built  in  former  periods. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  enabled  to 
assure  the  House  that,  taking  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
the  number  of  ships  annually  built  in  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  decreasing,  has  increased.  The  documents  which  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  are  already  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  year 
1812,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  fire  at  the 
Custom-House  in  that  year,  could  not  be  procured. 

From  the  returns  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  find  that 
the  number  of  ships  built,  last  year,  in  the  several  ports  of 
the  British  dominions,  exceeded  the  number  built  in  any 
one  year  of  the  whole  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
the  year  1814,  when  the  war  with  France  first  terminated, 
the  number  of  ships  built  was  818 ;  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  95,976  tons.  Last  year,  the  number  of  ships  built 
was  1,812 ;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  171,827  tons.* 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Sessio'*  1R26,  v.  xxii.  n.  398* 
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So  that,  in  fact,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  last  year 
was  little  short  of  double  the  tonnage  of  those  biiilt  in 
the  year  1814,  and  exceeded  considerably  that  of  any  year 
upon  record. 

These  details,  however  dry  in  themselves,  appear  to 
me  to  involve  the  elements  of  the  whole  question,  and  to 
afford  the  best  criterion  by  which  a  judgment  can  be  formed, 
how  far  the  complaints  which  represent  our  shipping  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  are  well-founded.  The 
only  other  comparison,  growing  out  of  the  documents  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  that  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
have  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  several  years  since  the 
alterations  which  are  objected  to  in  our  Navigation  Laws. 

I  have  provided  myself  with  a  return  exhibiting  this 
comparison,  from  the  year  1814  down  to  the  last  year ;  and 
I  intreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  complaint,  in 
the  petition  on  the  table,  is  that  in  consequence  of  the  alte^ 
ration  made  in  the  Navigation  Laws  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  employment  of  British  Shipjping  has  de- 
creased,  and  that  of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  this  country 
has  increased,  I  will  confine  the  comparison  to  the  returns 
of  vessels,  British  and  Foreign,  entering  inwards ;  and  for 
this  reason — that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ships,  leaving  our 
ports  in  ballast,  to  clear  out  at  all,  and  therefore  the  returns 
exhibiting  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  must  be 
very  imperfect. 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  ended  the  S5th  of  December 
1824^  the  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered  inwards 
was  19,164,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,364,249 
tons. .  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  inwards, 
during  the  same  year,  was  5,280,  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  being  694,880  tons.  In  the  year  ended  25th  De- 
cember 1825, — a  year  in  which  the  modifications  made  in 
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our  Navigation  Laws  were  in  f tiU  'operation^ — ^the  number 
of  British  vessels  that  entered  inwards  was  Sl,786;  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  2,786,844  tons.  The  number  of 
foreign  vessels  that  entered  inwards  in  that  year  had  in- 
creased to  6,661,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  to 
892,601  tons.  The  year  1825  was,  it  is  well  known,  a  year 
of  unexampled  speculation  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 
creating  an  unusual  demand  for  shipping,  not  only  in  the 
ports  of  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe.  And  what, 
as  regards  British  Shipping,  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
the  positive  increase  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1824,  was  2,622 ;  and  of  tonnage 
422,595  tons ;  while  the  increase  of  Foreign  vessels  entered 
inwards,  during  the  same  year,  was  in  number  1,281 4 
and  in  tonnage  197,721  tons.*  This  at  least  is  no  un* 
satisfactory  result.  The  increased  employment  of  British 
shipping  alone  in  that  year  exceeds  the  aggregate  increase 
of  employment  to  the  shipping  of  all  other  natic»is  of  the 
world. 

But  as  the  attention  of  the  House  has  been  specially 
referred,  by  the  Petitioners,  to  the  state  of  the  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  northern  parts  of  £urope,  and 
more  especially  to  the  trade  with  Prussia,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  enter  rather  more  specifically  into  that  part  of  their  case. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  upon  the  authority  of  docu- 
ments which  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  that  by 
a  comparison  between  the  British  and  Prussian  Shipping 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  during  the 
years  1824  and  1825,  the  increase  of  British  was  milch 
greater  than  that  of  Prussian  Shipping  in  the  latter  year. 
The  number  of  British  ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  Prussia 
in  the  year  1824,  was  470 ;  in  the  year  1825,  942 ;  being 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.     The 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1826,  v.  xxiL    n.  398. 
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number  of  Prussian  ships  which  came  to  this  country,  in  the 
year  1824,  was  682 ;  in  1825,  the  number  was  887 ;  being 
an  increase  of  about  one-fourth. 

Such,  Sir,  if  any  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
trade  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  for  the  last  yeiu:, 
is  the  comparative  growth  of  British  and  Prussian  Naviga- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  the  danger  of  losing  our  carrying 
trade,  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  ha^  been  the  main  source 
of  the  jealousy  feU  by  the  Shipping  Interest,  and  of  their 
complaints  to  this  House.  The  comparison  between  British 
^and  Prussian  shipping  for  the  two  or  three  last  years,  and 
especially  that  of  the  year  1825,  has  certainly  not  borne  out 
their  predictions,  or  justified  theit*  alarms.  But  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  deny,  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion  that,  prospectively,  the 
Shipping  of  the  Prussian  ports  may  not  gain  ground  in  the 
competition  with  our  own.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  make 
this  remark,  as,  from  the  excessive  excitement,  and  over- 
trading of  the  last  year,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that> 
taken  by  itself,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  an 
estimate  for  the  future:  neither  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
will  it  be  fair,  in  1827,  to  foiin  such  an  estimate  from  the 
experience  of  the  present  year,  which  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  late  excess,  will  be 
one  of  severe  depression  in  the  trade  of  this  country. 

Having  adverted  to  the  apprehensions  which  are  enter- 
tained respecting  our  Trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  I 
have  naturally  been  most  anxious  to  sift  to  the  bottom  this 
important  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  know  no  mode  so  satisfac- 
tory of  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the 
trade,  either  as  respects  our  own  share  of  it,  at  different 
periods,  or  the  proportion  which  that  share  bears  to  the 
trade  of  other  Powers  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  as  a 
reference  to  the  annual  Returns  of  the  vessels,  of  all  nations, 
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which  have  passed  the  Sound  in  a  given  number  of  years. 
Fortunately  the  State  Paper  Office  has  furnished  me  with 
these  returns.  This  account  I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  the 
year  1783  to  the  year  1792,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1789;  the  retiuns  for  which  year  have  been  either  lost  or 
mislaid.  I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  similar  account,  from 
the  year  1816  to  the  year  1826,  both  inclusive.*  The 
comparison  of  these  two  periods,  each  of  ten  years,  (both 
periods  of  peace)  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  fair  illustration  of 
this  branch  of  trade.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  British  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  in  the  year 
1825,  was  not  only  positively  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
one  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  that 
its  proportion,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  vessels  foom 
all  other  nations,  was  equally  favourable  to  this  country.  It 
would  be  going  into  an  unnecessary  detail  to  give  the 
numbers  for  every  year  of  the  twenty ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  five  last  years.  The  total  number  of 
ships  which  passed  the  Sound  was : — 

sh!pt«r«u 

Brltith  Ships.  other  Nations. 

In  the  year  1821  2,819  6,358 

Do.        1822  3,097 5,386 

Do.        1823  3,016  6,187 

Do.        1824  3,540  6,978 

Do.         1825  5,186  7,974 

So  that,  looking  at  the  proportion  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  able  to  retain  of  the  Trade  of  the  Baltic,  it  appears 
that,  last  year,  when  the  total  number  of  vessels  which 
passed  the  Sound  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  British 
Shipping  engrossed  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  navigaticm  of  that  sea,  and  had  increased  very  nearly 
two-fifths,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1826,  v.  xxii.  n.  380. 
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yean.  The  papere  to  which  I  have  referred  I  propose  to 
move  for,  so  that  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
them  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement 

In  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  demand 
for  shipping,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  much  dimi<- 
nished,  and  the  rates  of  freight  were  considerably  lowered 
after  the  year  1815.  This  gave  rise  to  great  oomplaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Shipf»ng  Interest.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  some  remedy  for  their  difficulties,  the  House,  in  the 
year  1800,  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  our  Foreign  Commerce.  My  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,*  now  absent,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  from  indisposition,  presided  over  the  kbours  of  that 
committee,  and  prosecuted  the  inquiry,  in  several  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  diligence,  and 
ability,  for  which  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  my 
right  honourable  friend.  One  change  recommended  by 
that  committee,  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :— that  whereas  certain  goods,  which  I  have 
already  described  as  known  in  trade  under  the  designation 
of  *^  enumerated  articles,^  could  only  be  imported  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  in  Eunipe  of 
which  they  were  the  produce,  and  directly  from  that  coun- 
tiy,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  allow  the  importation  of 
these  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  country  into  which  they 
had  been  previously  imported. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by 
the  l^slature.  That  this  relaxation  has  been  beneficial  to 
our  Commerce  and  Navigation  is  now,  I  believe,  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  It  afforded  a  great  facility  to  the 
execution  of  another  project,  emanating  from  the  same 

*  The  right  honourable  Thomas  Wallace;  the  present  Lord 
WaUace. 
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Committee,  and  since  also  caitied  into  effect;— that/ of 
establishing  a  general  system  of  Warehousing^  so  as  to 
make  this  country  a  place  of  entrq)dt  for  all.  foreign 
commodities.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  give  fiiU 
scope  to  this  system,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  allow 
greater,  latitude  to  the  admission  of  foreign  goods.,  The 
superior  capital  and  credit  of  this  country  afford  induce- 
ments to  send  those  goods  here,  and  their  being  deposited 
in  British  warehouses  gives  a  facility  to  the  British  Mot^hant 
and  Ship-owner  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  British  adven- 
ture and  British  shipping,  instead  of  their  being  sent 
directly  to  those  parts  in  foreign  shipping,  from  the  coun* 
tries  of  Europe  in  which  such  goods  are  produced. 

It  was  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  our  Foreign 
trade,  that  we  should  no  longer  rigidly  adhere  to  that  part 
of  the  Navigation  Act  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
the  *^  enumerated  articles,'*^  if  brought  from  countries  other 
than  those  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  Such  a  re- 
straint, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  could  not  fail  fire- 
quently  to  prevent  speculations  of  trade,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  British  enterprize  would  have  otherwise  engaged,  or  to 
throw  those  speculations  into  other  channels.  It  interfered, 
likewise,  to  prevent  the  advantageous  assortment  of  cargoes, 
and  other  commercial  arrangements,  as .  well  in  .foreign 
ports  as  in  the  ports  of  this  country;  and,  in  this  and 
many  other  ways,  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
diminish  the  employment,  for  British  shipping. 

Another  alteration  in  our  Navigation  System  has  since 
been  adopted,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  long  delayed.  This  alteration  consists  in  putting  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  footing 
of  a  Coasting  trade.  Every  gentleman  must,  I  think,  see 
that,  from  the  time  at  least  of  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
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trieS)  it  was  desirable  that  their  itttereists  and  oommercial 
system  should  be  identified  as  much  as  possible^  Prom 
that  period  it  was  absurd' to  consider  die  oommercial  inter- 
course with  Ireland  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to 
subject  &ie  shipping  employed  in  it  to  the  restrictive  regu- 
lations add  higher  charges  of  that  trade. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  deviations  from  the  ancient 
rules  of  our  Navigation  System.  The  revolutums  which 
have  occurred  in  the  political  state  of  the  world,  in  our 
time,  rendered  other  changes  indispensable.  There  has 
grown  up  over  the  whole  continent  of  America,  a  situation 
of  affidrs  similar  to  that  which  the  United  States  presented, 
after  their  separation  from  the  mother  countryl  This 
change,  from  a  colonial  to  an  independent  existence,  neces- 
sarily draws  after  it,  in  each  particular  case,  th^  applica- 
tion of  the  new  rule,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
unavoidably  grew  out  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  application  of  that  rule  occurred  m  respect  to 
Brazil.  From  the  mcxnent  when,  in  1808,  the  house  of 
Braganea  transferred  the  seat  of-  empire  to  Brazil,  that 
country  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  colony.  Great  Britain 
had  no  choice  but  to  apply  the  European  principles  to  the 
commerce  knd  navigation  of  Brazil,  though  out  of  Eusope, 
and  to  admit  Portuguese  shipping,i--and,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  Brazilian  shipping,*^ 
coining  &om  that  country  into  our  ports,  upon  the  same 
footing  as*  the  ships  of  any  other  independent  nation. 

Thifr  principle  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time, 
as  new  States  have  risen  up  in  America.  When  I  heard 
the  honourable  member  for  Grampound  complain  that,  in 
our  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Columbia, 
and  in  that  with  Buenos  A]rres,  we  had  consented  to 
place  their  navigation  upon  an  equality  with  our  own, 
I  certainly  listened  to  this  charge  with  no  small  degree  of 
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gurprtse,  being  satisfied  that  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man censured  so  severely,  was  the  very  wisest  principle 
that  this  country  could  adopt  Those  states  were  anxious 
to  encourage  their  commerdal  marine,  by  granting  ex^ 
elusive  advantages  to  tfieir  own  shipping,  and  imposing 
certain  restrictions  upon  that  of  this  country.  This  dis- 
positicm  was  frequently  manifested  by  the  Ministers  of 
those  States  in  the  course  of  our  discussicms  with  them ; 
and  certainly  ih&re  are  not  wanting  some  who  are  cm- 
Btantly  endeavouring  to  excite  in  these  new  countries  a 
jealousy  of  the  Naval  Power  of  Great  Britain ;  instigating 
them  to  adopt  a  separate  and  novel  code  of  maritime  law 
for  the  New  World,  and  to  frame  their  Navigation  System 
upon  principles  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  own  ship- 
ping, and  to  that  of  America  generally,  over  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  and  of  Europe. 

Have  we  acquiesced  in  these  views?  Have  we  com- 
promised any  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  Maritime 
Law?  No,  Sir — ^Whilst  we  have  explicitly  refused  to 
listen  to  any  such  compromise,  we  have  disarmed  all 
suspicion  as  to  our  commercial  pretensions,  by  fitmkly 
declaring,  that  we  sought  no  exclusive  advantages  for 
British  ships  or  British  trade,  and  that  the  principle  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  New  States,  as  with  the  Old  States^ 
of  the  World,  would  be  that  of  a  fair  and  equal  reci-» 
procity. 

This  brings  me  to  the  grtwamen  of  the  charge  made 
against  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment ;  namely,  the  step  taken 
by  them,  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  law,  enabling  the  Crown,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  remit  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods 
and  shipping  of  such  countries,  as  may  agree  to  impose  no 
higher  charges  or  duties  upon  British  ships,  and  the  goods 
imported  therein,  than  upon  their  own  ships,  and  the  like 
goods  imported  in  such  ships. 
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If  the  system  of  discriminating  Duties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Shipping,  were  a  secret  known  to  this  country 
alone ;  if  a  similar  system  were  not,  or  could  not  be,  put 
in  force  in  every  other  country,  I  should  not  be  standing 
here  to  vindicate  the  measure  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
and  the  present  policy  of  his  Majesty^s  Gt)venmient.  So 
long  as,  in  fiict,  no  independent  trading  community  existed 
out  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as  the  old  Governments  of 
Europe  looked  upon  these  matters, — ^if  they  looked  to 
them  at  aU, — as  little  deserving  their  attention,  and  were 
content,  either  fnxn  ignorance  or  indifference,  not  to  thwart 
our  System,  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  disturb  any  part 
of  it  But  is  this  the  present  state  of  the  world  P  Did 
not  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  to  themselves  a  great  commercial 
Marine,  and  of  counteracting  our  Navigation  Laws,  adopt, 
in  their  utmost  rigour,  the  rules  of  those  laws,  and  carry, 
even  further  than  we  had  ever  done,  in  respect  to  foreign 
Ships,  this  principle  of  discriminating  duties  against  our 
Shipping  P  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  other 
nations  have  followed,  or  are  following,  their  example  P 
Do  we  not  see  them,  one  after  the  other,  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  our  own  book  P  Is  not  every  Government  in  Europe, 
if  possessed  of  sea^ports,  now  using  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  force  a  trade,  and  to  raise  up  for  itself  a  commercial 
Marine  P  Have  we  not  boasted  of  our  Navigation  Laws^ 
till  we  have  taught  other  nations  to  believe  (however  erro- 
neous that  belief),  that  they  are  almost  the  only  requisite 
or,  at  least,  the  sine  qud  non,  of  commercial  wealth  and  of 
maritime  power  P  Did  these  vauntings  excite  no  envy, 
no  spirit  of  rivalry,  no  countervailing  opposition  in  other 
countries  ?  Did  the  success  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica create  no  desire  in  those  countries  to  follow  her 
example  P 
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It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would  be  dangerous,  to 
dissemble  to  ourselves  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
wrought,  since  the  establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Europe,  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  commerce  and  navigation.  They 
now  occupy  a  leading  share  in  the  attention  of  almost 
every  Government;  They  are  everywhere  a  subject  of 
general  inquiry  and  interest.  .  Even  in  countries,,  of  which 
the  institutions  are  least  favourable  to  the  discussion  of 
political  topics,  these  questions  are  freely  discussed,  and, 
by  discussion,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  measures  and  policy  of  their  Governments. 

In  this  altered  state  of  the  world,  it  became  our  duty 
seriously  to  inquire,  whether  a  system  of  commercial  hos- 
tility, <^  which  the  ultimate  tendency  is  mutual  prolnbition, 
—whether  a  system  of  high  discriminating  duties  upon 
foreign  ships,  with  the  moral  certainty  of  seeing  those 
duties  fully  retaliated  upon  our  own  Shipping,  in  the  pcMrts 
of  foreign  countries, — was  a  contest  in  which  England  was 
likely  to  gain,  and  out  of  which,  if  persevered  in,  she  was 
likely  to  come  with  dignity  or  advantage  ?  I  will  lay  aside, 
for  the  moment,  every  consideration  of  a  higher  nature, 
moral  or  political,  which  would  naturally  lead  us  to  look 
with  some  repugnance  to  the  engaging  in  such  a  contest.  I 
will  equally  lay  aside  all  consideration  for  the  interest  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  our 
population,  who,  as  consumers,  would  obviously  have  to 
pay  for  this  system  of  Gustom-house  warfare,  and  reciprocal 
restriction ;  and  I  will  view  the  question  solely  in  reference 
to  the  shipping  interest.  In  this  comparatively  narrow, 
but,  I  admit,  not  unimportant,  view  of  the  question,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  stating  my  conviction, — a  convicti<xi  at 
which  I  have  arrived  after  much  anxious  consideration, — 
that,  in  the  long-run,  this  war  of  Discriminating  Duties,  if 
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persevered  in  on  both  sides,  must  operate  most  to  the  injury 
of  the  country  which,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  it,  pos- 
sesses  the  greatest  commercial  marine.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  What  are  these  discriminating  duties,  but  a 
tax  upon  commerce  and  navigation  ?  WiU  not  the  heaviest 
share  of  that  tax  fall,  therefore,  upon  those  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  shipping  and  of  trade  ? 

Before  we  embark  in  such  a  contest,  we  owe  to'  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  interests^  to  satisfy 
ourselves ; — ^first,  that  it  is  necessary  for  its  welfare ;  and,— 
secondly,  that  once  committed  to  the  trial  with  all  the 
commercial  powers  of  Europe,  the  country  would  have  the 
firmness  and  fortitude  necessaiy  to  go  through  with  it.  Do 
not  let  gentlemen*  too  hastily  decide  this  last  point  itk  the 
affirmative.  Let  them  call  to  their  recollection  the  famous 
Orders  in  Council; — ^let  them,  above  all,  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  have  yet  had  but  one  trial  of  this  discriminating 
warfare, — ^the  trial  with  the  United  States  of  Ameriica,'— 
and  that  we  came  put -of  that  trial,  after  several  years^  per- 
severance, by  conceding  the  very  object,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  had  been  carried  on.  Would  it  be  politic,  or 
dignified,  to  engage  in  a  like  struggle  in  fhirope,  with  the 
risk  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  ?  In  commerce,  in  navi- 
gation, in  naval  power,  and  maritime  pretensions,  the  United 
States  are  our  most  formidable  rival ;  and  we  are  now  ar- 
raigned for  not  withholding  fnHn  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
what  parliament  and  the  country,  ten  years  ago,  concurred 
in  yielding  to  America. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  England  found  her  Navi- 
gation System?  When  her  commercial  marine  was,  compa- 
ratively, insignificant,  her  wealth  inconsiderable,  before 
manufactures  were  established,  and  when  she  exported  com, 
wool,  and  other  raw  materials.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands  were  rich,  possessed  of  great 
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manufactures,  and  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  world.  What  has  followed  ?  The 
commercial  marine  of  the  latter  countries  has  dwindled 
away,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now  immense.  But,  in 
the  progress  of  the  change,  Ei^land  is  become  the  great 
seat  of  manufactures  and  trading  wealth,  frequently  im- 
porting, and  never  exporting,  com ;  drawing  raw  materials 
from,  and  sending  out  manufactured  goods  to,  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  was  our  state,  though  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  at  present,  when  America  became  independent  She 
started  by  applying  towards  us  the  system,  which  we  had 
applied  towards  Holland.  She  was  then  poor,  with  a  very 
amaU  commercial  marine,  without  manufactures,  having 
com  and  raw  materials  to  expwt ;— 4uid  we  know  what  her 
shipping  now  is.  Let  Gentlemen  reflect  on  these  drcum- 
stances,  before  they  decide  that  it  is  necessarily  wise  to 
enter  upon  a  similar  contest  with  other  poor  and  unmanu- 
facturing  countries.  Let  them  seriously  consider,  whether 
a  system  of  discriminating  duties,— now  that  the  exclusive 
paterU  by  which  we  held  that  system  is  ex{»red,^s  not  the 
expedient  of  such  a  country  as  I  have  described,  rather 
than  the  resource  of  one  which  already  possesses  the  largest 
commercial  marine  in  the  world.  They  will  then  see,  that 
it  may  possibly  be  a  wise  policy  to  divert  such  countries 
from  that  system,  rather  than  to  goad  them  on,  or  even  leave 
them  a  pretext  for  going  into  it. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  suppose  that,  at  all 
hazards,  we  have  embarked  in  this  warfare  of  Counter- 
acting Duties.  They  who  recommend  this  policy  have  no 
right  to  assume  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  the 
discriminating  duties  imposed  in  the  foreign  country  (Prus- 
sia, for  example)  on  British  shipping,  will  not  be,  at  least, 
equivalent  to  the  like  duties  levied  in  England  on  Prussian 
flipping.    The  United  States  did  not  content  themselves 
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with  equivalency,— they  went  more  boldly  to  work  ;• 
might  any  European  power.  If  equivalent  duties  be  esta* 
blished  on  both  sides,  how  will  they  operate  ?  It  is  clear 
that  the  shipping  of  each  country  will  stand  in  the  same 
relative  situation  to  that  of  the  other,  as  if  no  such  duties 
had  been  imposed ;  the  duties,  therefore,  in  both  countries 
will  be  a  tax,  and  a  very  objectionable  one,  upon  the  inter- 
change of  their  respective  productions.  But,  as  those  pro- 
ductions are  diflferent,  these  duties  will  affect  differently  the 
industry  of  the  contending  parties.  Our  principal  exports 
to  the  North  of  Europe  are  manufactured  goods  and  colo- 
nial prodube ; — our  imports,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar 
(occasionally  com),  and  other  raw  materials.  The  former 
must  be  sold  dearer  in  the  foreign  country,-— the  latter  in 
this  country, — by  all  the  amount  of  the  tax.  What  is  this 
in  the  foreign  country,  but  a  premium  against  our  manu- 
factures, in  favour  of  the  rival  manufactures  of  other  states, 
or  of  the  importing  state  itself ;— and  in  this  country,  but 
a  tax  upon  raw  materials  requisite  for  carrying  on  our  own 
manufactures?  A  ship,  for  instance,  is  a  manufactured 
article,  and,  to  encourage  our  shipping,  here  is  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  raw  materials  of  that  manufacture  !  Our  cot- 
ton goods,  our  woollen  stuffs,  barely  maintain  a  competition 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  here  is  an  additional  tax 
on  their  importation  into  those  countries,  to  turn  the  scale 
againJBt  us !  Our  West-India  jdanters  complain  of  the  low 
{Mice  of  their  pioductions,  and  we  provoke  an  additional 
tax,  which  tends  to  shut  them  altogether  out  of  the  foreign 
market !  If  the  end  of  this  warfare  should  be,  as,  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  it  might  be,  that  each  country  diould 
export  its  own  productions^  in  its  own  ships,  and  n« 
country  import  the  productions  of  another,  in  the  shipB 
of  that  other,  which  would  be  the  greatest  loser,  the  coun- 
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try  manufacturing,  or  the  country  producing  the  raw  ma. 
terials? 

I  will  not  even  glance  at  the  effect  of  all  this  strife  upon 
the  consumers,  that  is,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 
because  I  know  that,  in  certain  quarters,  I  shall  be  taxed 
with  theory,  if  I  stand  up  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
community,  against  the  pretensions  of  a  particular  class, 
when  the  interest  of  that  class  is  supposed  to  be  at  stake. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  some  practical 
men,  that  all  this  is  theory,  to  which  they  have  a  short 
answer.  That  answer  is,  <<  We  do  not  want  any  thing 
from  the  Baltic.  We  have  plenty  of  timber,  &c.  in  Canada, 
all  of  which  would  be  brought  home  in  British  Shipping ; 
and,  therefore,  the  powers  of  die  Baltic  must  submit  to  our 
discriminating  duties,  without  retaliation,  or  be  content  to 
lose  our  trade.^  I  really  know  not  how  to  reason  with 
such  logicians.  I  believe  the  Baltic  can  do  to  the  full  as 
well  without  us,  as  we  can  do  without  the  Baltic.  We  im- 
port quite  as  much  timber  from  Canada  as  can  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  that  timber  is  fit  For  other,  and 
more  important  purposes,  we  want  timber  of  better  and 
more  durable  qualities. 

Looking  to  the  Shipping  Interests  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  interests  of  Canada,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
we  have  done  too  much  for  those  interests,  in  the  great  pre- 
f^ence,  in  point  of  duty,  which  we  have  given  to  the 
Canada  timber,  and  in  the  consequent  sacrifices  which  we 
make  to  encourage  the  importation  of  that  timber,  inferica: 
as  it  is ;  but  I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great 
annual  increase  of  the  importation  from  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  under  the  present  duty,  shows  that  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  Baltic  duty  has  not  been 
settled  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
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Canada  trade.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  an 
option  between  a  contest  of  discriminating  duties  with 
Prussia  in  the  timber  trade,  or  a  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canada  timber,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of 
our  shipping,  I  certainly  should  prefer  the  latter  measure, 
as  the  least  injurious  of  the  two  to  all  the  other  interests  of 
this  country. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  stated,  his  Majesty^s 
Government  have  thought  it  more  prudent  and  more  dig- 
nified to  enter  into  amicable  arrangements  with  other 
powers,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest,  and  entire 
reciprocity  of  advantages,  rather  than  embark  in  a  contest 
of  commercial  hostility  and  reciprocal  exclusion ;— a  system, 
at  best,  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Shipping  Interest ; — 
involving  the  certainty  of  great  injury  to  all  the  other  im- 
portant interests  of  the  country  ;  and  which  would,  at  last, 
place  Parliament  and  the  Grovemment  in  the  painful  alter* 
native,  either  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
the  many  who  would  sufier  from  the  contest,— or  of  termi- 
nating it,  as  other  contests  of  a  like  nature  have  been  ter^ 
minated,  by  concession,  bringing  with  it  not  only  immediate 
humiliation,  but  other  consequences  which  do  not  end  with 
the  concession  itself. 

But  it  is  asserted,  that  we  should  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  our  choice  between  these  alternatives. 
Whilst  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  stated,  in  respect  to  the  general 
feeling  which  prevails  in  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  America,  I  must  now  call  their  attention  to  the  steps 
which  had  been  actually  taken  by  Prussia  (the  first  power, 
after  the  United  States,  with  which  we  entered  into  a  treaty 
upon  this  subject),  before  the  negociation  of  that  treaty  was 
entertained  by  his  M ajesty'^s  Government. 

I  hold,  Sir,  in  my  hand  a  Report,  made  on  the  6th  of 
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August  182S,  by  the  British  Consul  at  Daatzic,  also  Re^ 
ports  of  the  Vice-Consulsat  Konigsberg  and  Meme),  to  theb 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  reading  the  whole  of  these  dispatches,  but 
I  request  their  particular  attention  to  the  following,  en-^ 
tracts :—   . 

JEJjctract  of  «i  Despatch  from  Mr.  Consul  Gibson^  dated  DarUziCy 

the  eth  August  1822. 
"  My  Lord : — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship' 
a  translation  of  the  Order  of  Cabinet  (which  1  have  only  now  been 
able  to  procure)  respecting  an  increase  of  the  Government  Port 
Charges  in  the  Prussian  Ports,  on  vessels  belonging  to  countries  be- 
tween which  and  Prussia  no  reciprocity  has  been  fixed  by  treaty,  or 
which  do  not  otherwise  treat  Prussian  ships  and  their  cargoes  as  ad- 
vantageously as  their  own.  Prussia  has  made  arrangements  with- 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  America,  for  establishing  a  reciprocity  in  this 
respect,  and  the  present  regulation  has  evidently  for  object  to  induce 
other  countries,  particularly  Britain^  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrange-  • 
m^nt. 

**  At  present  Prussian,  Dutch,  Danish  and  American  ships  pay,  as 
public  port  charges  here,  about  46^  common  groshes,  or  about  IJ^d, 
sterling,  per  last  of  4,0001b.  (about  4,1401b.  English),  or  about  If 
tons  British  measurement ;  while  British  and  other  vessels  pay  about 
771  common  groshes,  or  about  29)cf.  sterling  per  last,  making  Bjd, 
sterling  per  ton  measurement  more.  The  advance  that  is  to  take 
place  will  make,  as  it  will  be  payable  in  gold  at  a  losing  valuation, 
viz. 

On  ships  coming  in  with  a  full  cargo  of  goods,  about...  ^8  ^g)  «j 

Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less    ; 29  rl| 

Do.  going  out  with  a  full  cargo 29  k^gl,! 

Do.  "with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less    ,. , 14J  j&    \ 

"  Thus  vessels  arriving  even  in  ballast,  and  taking  a  cargo  back, 
will  in  future  be  burthened  with  about  3?  j<2.  sterling  per  ton  mea- 
surement more  government  port  charges  than  Prussian  ships ;  which 
however  is  not  quite  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  latter  as  British 
vessels  have  over  Prussian  in  Britain,  by  paying  lower  port  charges, 
light  money,  &c.  and  less  duty  on  the  cargo,  if  of  timber  for  instancei 
which  gives  the  chief  employment  to  Prussian  ships. 
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^  The  Prussian  government  make  this  new  port-charge  regulation 
professedly  from  the  interest  created  by  the  situation  of  their  ship- 
'owners,  who  are  indeed  aJl  going  to  ruin." 

Cabinet  Order  of  the  20ih  June  1822,  for  the  Encouragement  of 

.  Home  Shipping. 

**  In  consid^ation  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  shipping  of  this 
.coontry  for  several  years  past,  and  in  consequence  of  the  represent- 
ations made  to  me,  founded  on  divers  consultations,  that  the  un^ 
vourable  state  of  things  operates  tlie  more  injuriously  on  the  said 
•irade,  as  the  principles  always  observed  here,  of  imposing  moderate 
burthens  on  foreign  ships  frequenting  Prussian  ports,  and  of  levying 
.the  same  duties  on  goods  imported  or  exported,  whether  in  foreign 
or  in  native  ships,   are  not  adopted  m  several   foreign   ports  fre- 
quented by  Prussian  ships ;  I  have  resolved,  so  long  as  these  relations 
subsist,  so  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  this  important  branch 
of  domestic  trade,  to  grant  the  Mdd  trade  greater  advantages  than 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  I  therelbre  do  ordain, 
'    **  Fint.  That  the  coaating  trade  from  one  Prussian  port  to  aiS)>ther 
vhall  be  considered,  exclusively,  a  branch  of  domestic  trade,  and 
■shall  be  carried  on  solely  by  Prussian  vessels,  under  pain  of  ship 
'and  property  being  confiscated,  upon  atiy  foreign  ship-master  being 
detected  in  it.     Exceptions  can  only  be  allowed  in  very  urgent  cases^ 
and  only  for  the  public  good,  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
'    ^  Secondfy»  An  increase  of  the  hitherto  existing  harbour  dueft  shall 
take  place  in  all  Prussian  ports,  on  foreign  ships  with  cargoes,  in- 
coming or  out-going ;  but  the  same  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
fchipe  of  those  nations  :— 

'    **a.  With  which  Prussia  has  treaties,. placing  her  ships  and  theit' 
cargoes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  native  ships,  or  with  those 
of  the  most  favoured  nations,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
therein  made." 
^  b.  Which  from  other  causes  treat  Prussian  ships,  with  their  car* 
goes,  the  same  as  native  vessels  with  theirs. 
'    ^  With  this  restriction  shall  the  increase  take  place,  according  to 
the  following  rates : — 

•    <' a.  On  in-coming  ships •mR»  2  per  last  of  4,000  lbs. 
'•    ^  b.  On  out-going   ditto  ••••••  1  •••••••«•  ditto. 

''  c.  On  ships  that  have  only  one-fourth  of  a  cargo,  or  less,  one- 
half  of  the  above ;  say, 

V   .    **  In-coming« 1  —  out-going,.,M«  i* 
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*'  Ships  in  Iwllast  are  not  tubject  to  the  increaaed  impoata. 

**  The  proceeda  of  thia  impoat  ahall  not  be  conaidered  aa  an  addi* 
tional  aonrce  of  revenue  to  the  atate ;  but  ahall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ahip-ownera,  accordingly  aa  you,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, ahall  propoae  to  me. 

**  Thirdly*  In  order  to  present,  aa  far  aa  is  in  the  power  of  the 
atate,  a  real  source  of  profit  to  the  ship-owners,  the  conreyance  of 
such  goods  aa  may  be  for  account  of  the  government,  ahall  be  effected, 
in  preference,  by  native  ships,  regarding  which  I  refer  to  my  parti- 
cular order  of  this  day. 

''  The  first  and  third  of  the  foregoing  enactmenta  shall  be  put  in 
force  immediately ;  but  the  second  point  only  in  three  montha  after 
publication  of  this  order,  which  is  to  be  made  through  the  collection 
of  laws,  and  according  to  which  the  needful  is  to  be  decreed. 

(Signed)  '<  Fredkrick  Wilhblh.'* 

EcBtract  qf  a  Despatch  from  Vice-Consul  Tuke^  dated  Konigs- 

bergy  22d  AuguH  1822. 

**  Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to 
aeveral  new  lawa  and  regulationa  of  the  Prussian  government,  which 
are  highly  detrimental  to  the  British  trade,  and  respecting  which 
numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  by  the  merchanta  and 
ahip-maatera  interested  in  the  trade  between  thia  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

'<  By  the  last  tariff,  a  duty  of  one  guilder  per  hundred-weight  is 
imposed  on  all  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  shipped  in  foreign  vessels.  Thia 
is  probably  intended  aa  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  difference  of 
import  duty  charged  in  Great  Britain  between  gooda  arriving  in 
British  and  foreign  vessels.  This  law  has  obliged  several  British 
ships  this  summer  to  load  flax  at  the  low  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per 
ton,  instead  of  fifty  shillings,  which  they  would  have  got,  had  not  the 
merchants  been  obliged  to  pay  twenty  florins  per  ton  export  duty, 
because  the  goods  were  shipped  in  a  British  vessel.  As  hemp  and 
flax  are,  now  that  the  com  trade  no  longer  exists,  the  principal 
articles  of  export  firom  hence,  thia  duty  beara  exceedingly  hard  on 
British  vessels. 

^<  According  to  a  Cabinet  Order,  dated  Berlin,  20th  June  1822^ 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  Prussian  shipping,  the  king  has 
been  pleased  to  direct  a  duty  of  three  dollars  per  last  to  be  charged 
on  all  foreign  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months.    Thia  tax  ia  so  important  in  ita  conaequencea  aa  to  de- 
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mand  immediate  attention,  for  a  moderate  aised  vessel  wil]^  by  this 
order,  be  compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
existing  heavy  chargfes,  which  will  entirely  prevent  our  vessels  from 
ei\joying  the  carrying  trade  from  home  to  this  country." 

JSjetraci  qf  a  Despatch  from  F^ice-ConstU  Fowler ^  dated  Memei, 

2lst  August  IS22, 

**  This  difference  between  British  and  Prussian  shipping"  (t.  e.  the 
difference  established  by  the  Decree  of  20th  of  June),  **  must  drive 
the  carrying  trade  in  British  bottoms  from  this  port,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  British  shipping  interest;  for  about  three  hundred 
British  vessels,  on  an  average,  load  here  annually  with  timber  for 
Great  Britain,  which  of  course  cannot  bear  such  heavy  charges  as 
cargoes  consisting  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.  &c.,  and  which 
are  of  so  much  more  considerable  value.  The  merchants  here,  who 
are  principally  British,  have  protested  against  this  new  regulation, 
and  petitioned  the  Prussian  government  for  the  repeal  thereof." 

From  what  I  have  now  read,  the  House  will  at  once 
understand  the  nature  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Crovemment,  in  the  year  18SS,  and  the  motives 
which  injBuenced  them  in  that  proceeding.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  these  measures.^  Why,  that,  in  the 
next  year,  18S3,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  were  assailed  with  represen- 
tations from  all  quarters,  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  the  country,  against  the  heavy  charges  im- 
posed upon  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In  such 
circumstances,  what  course  did  his  Majesty *s  Government 
-take  ?  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
communicate  with  the  Prussian  minister  in  this  country : 
and  our  minister  at  Berlin  was,  I  believe,  also  directed  to 
confer  with  the  Prusisian  Crovemment  on  the  subject.  I 
myself  had  a  conference  with  the  Prussian  minister  at  this 
court,  and  I  well  recollect  the  substance  of  his  reply  to 
me;  *'  You  have,'*  he  said,  "  set  us  the  example,  by  your 
port  and  light  charges,  and  your  discriminating  duties  on 
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Prussian  ships ;  and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  example.  Hitherto,  we  have  confined  the  increase  of 
our  port  andtonnage  charges  to  ships  only ;  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  Government  next  year^  (and  of  this  he 
shewed  me  the  written  proof^,  "  to  imitate  you  still  more 
closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods 
imported  in  your  ships.  Our  object  is  a  just  protection  tp 
our  own  navigation ;  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our 
protection  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  afforded  in  your 
ports  to  British  ships,  we  cannot  see  witn  what  reason  you 
can  complain.^ 

Against  such  a  reply,  what  remonstrance  could  we, 
in  fairness,  make  to  the  Prussian  Government  ?  We  might 
have  addressed  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  by  some,  to  the 
friendly  feelings  of  that  government; — we  nught  have 
pleaded  long  usage  in  support  of  our  discriminating  duties; 
—we  might  have  urged  the  advantages  which  Prussia 
derived  from  her  trade  with  England.  Appeals  like  these 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion,  but  they  were  of  little 
avail  against  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Consul  Gibson— that 
"  the  Prussian  ship-owners  were  all  going  to  ruin.'*^ 

By  others  it  may  be  said,  ^^  your  duty  was  to  retaliate, 
by  increasing  your  own  port  charges,  and  discriminating 
duties,  on  Prussian  shipping.'"  I  have  already  stated  gene- 
rally my  reasons  against  the  policy  of  this  latter  course. 
We  were  not  prepared  to  begin  a  system  of  commercial 
hostility,  which,  if  followed  up  on  both  sides  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  could  only  tend  to  reciprocal  prohibi- 
tion. In  this  state  of  things,  more  prudently,  as  I  contend, 
we  entered  upon  an  amicable  negociation  with  the  Prussian 
Government,  upon  the  principle  of  our  treaty  with  the 
United  States, — ^that  of  abolishing,  on  both  sides,  all  di»- 
criminating  duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 
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Having  concluded  on  arrangement  with  Prussia  upon 
this  basis,  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  with 
some  other  of  the  Northern  States.  Simihur  conventionft 
were  accordingly  entered  into  with  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Reciprocity  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  conventions ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  they  contain  other  stipulations 
for  giving  facility  to  trade,  and  from  which  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  1  am  confident,  wiU,  in  the  result,  derive 
considerable  advantage. 

When  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment  had  successively  made 
the  concession  of  these  discriminating  duties  to  the  United 
States,  to  Prussia,  to  Denmark,  and  to  Sweden,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  the  Councils  of  this  country,  if  we 
had  hesitated  to  enter  into  a  similar  agreement  with  the 
free  Hanseatic  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 
These  little  States,  I  admit,  had  imposed  no  discriminating 
duties  upon  our  ships,  though  they  had  the  power  to  do 
so.  But  would  it  have  been  worthy  of  the  character  of 
this  great  country,  consistent  with  its  justice,  or  honour- 
able to  its  generosity,  to  continue  to  levy,  upon  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  these  ports,  duties  which  were  no  longer 
paid  by  the  subjects  of  mote  powerful  States ;-— to  have 
made  their  forbearance  the  plea  for  our  exaction,  or  to  have 
waited  to  do  an  act  of  justice  until  they  had  deprived  us 
of  that  plea? 

In  our  treatment  of  these  free  towns,  this  country  ought 
not  altogether  to  forget  that,  amidst  the  barbarous  igno- 
rance, and  habitual  violence,  of  the  feudal  ages,  those  little 
Republics  were  the  refuge  of  commerce,  and  the  nurseries  of 
civilization.  They  were  the  sanctuaries,  in  which  the  arts 
and  pursuits,  most  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  and  iml 
provement  of  mankind,  were  respected,  amidst  the  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  insecurity,  by  which  they  were 
too  often  surrounded.     With  these  recollections,  I  shall, 
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perhaps,  be  excused  if  I  express  my  regret,  that  several  of 
the  little  trading  oommunities  on  the  Continent  have  ceased 
to  be  free  and  independent.  In  point  of  policy,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  incorporation  of  these  com* 
munilies  with  the  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent, 
was  not  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  late  settlement  of 
Europe.  This  incorporation  was,  probably,  more  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  general  derangement  of  the 
war,  than  the  Intimate  result  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  restoration  of  peace.  Were  I  disposed  to 
illustrate  the  inconvenience  of  that  incorporation,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  present  subject,  I  might,  not  inopportunely, 
refer  to  Dantzic.  If,  instead  of  passing  under  the  dominion 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  town  (formerly,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  League)  had  continued  free  like 
Hamburgh,  and  had  the  Grovemment  of  Prussia^then  said, 
•— **  You  shall  not  trade  with  us,  except  on  such  and  such 
conditions,^— our  answer  might  have  been,  ^  the  com- 
modities which  we  want  from  your  country  we  can  procure 
at  Dantzic,  where  no  such  conditions  are  imposed  on  British 
ships.*^ 

If  we  look  at  the  present  question  ms  connected  with 
our  maritime  strength,  I  contend  that  there  can  be  little 
or  no  danger  from  the  arrangements  which  I  have  now  des- 
cribed. The  states  to  which  those  arrangements  extend, 
from  their  situation,  and  from  many  other  circumstances, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  never  can  be- 
come formidable  as  maritime  powers ;— they  never  can  dis- 
pute  with  us  the  ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  nor  have  they 
an  interest  in  assisting  others  to  obtain  that  ascendancy. 
Their  commercial  interests,  and  regard  to  their  own 
security,  must  alike  incline  them  to  our  side. 

In  time  of  peace,  it  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  this 
country  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  from  our  commercial 
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marine  the  natdves  of  all  foreign  countries ;  but,  in  time  of 
war,  when  our  native  seamen  are  required  for  the  Eing^s 
service,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  volunteers 
from  other  countries  to  man  our  merchant-ships.  The  con- 
sequence  is  that,  from  our  multiplied  intercourse  with  those 
secondary  states,  their  seamen,  in  time  of  war,  tempted  by 
higher  wages  and  other  advantages,  assist  in  manning  our 
merchant  ships,  and  thereby  afford  us  great  facilities  for 
carrying  on  our  extensive  commerce.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  these  volunteers  are,  most  of  them,  forced  to  seek 
employment  again  in  the  merchantmen  of  their  own 
countries;  and  their  return  thither  contributes  to  give 
increased  activity  to  the  commercial  marine  of  those 
countries. 

If,  therefore,  by  this  system  of  extended  reciprocity,  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  secondary  states  devolve  to  their  ship- 
ping, in  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  this  participation  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  any  diminished  employment  for 
our  own  shipping,  we  may  regret  the  diminution :  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  it  be  un- 
avoidable, it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  the  corres- 
ponding increase,  elsewhere,  is  divided  among  those 
countries  which  cannot  be  dangerous,  and  are  likely  to  be 
most  useful  to  us,  in  time  of  war. 

The  Timber  trade  with  Norway  has,  at  all  times,  been 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  ships  of  that  country.  They  are 
built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  cheapest  manner,  but  so  rudely 
constructed,  as  to  be  tmfit  for  the  conveyance  of  almost 
any  other  article.  In  respect  to  the  Prussian  timber  ships, 
they  are  also  of  a  construction  very  inferior  to  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  built  for  the  purpose  of  general  trade.  We 
are  told  by  most  of  the  Petitioners,  and  figures  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  statements,  that  they  are  sent  to  sea  and  navi- 
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gated  bt  less  than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  British  ships. 
If  it  be  so,  the  restoration  of  the  discriminating  duty,  to 
the  repeal  of  which  these  Petitioners  attribute  aU  their 
present  difficulties,  would  be  of  little  avail  to  protect  diem. 
That  protection  was  &.  9d.  upon  a  load  of  timber,  being 
the  difference  between  57«.  9d.y  the  duty  in  a  foreign,  and 
56^.,  the  duty  in  a  British  ship,  exclusive  of  some  differ- 
ence on  account  of  lower  port  charges,  and  light  money, 
paid  by  the  British  ship.  Against  this  advantage,  there^ 
fore,  in  our  ports,  was  to  be  set  off  the  alien  duty  of  Ss.  1  j4- 
a  ton,  imposed  on  British  ships  in  the  Prussian  ports, 
whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast.  The  balance,  therefore, 
on  our  side  would  be  next  to  nothing,-i>-totally  inadequate, 
upon  the  shewing  of  the  petitioners,  as  protection ;  but  just 
enough  to  excite  irritation,  and  to  afford  a  pretence  for 
vexatious  restrictions  on  British  commerce,  and  on  the  intnK 
duction  of  British  manu£Eu;tures  into  the  Prussian  dominions. 
It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  of  the  petitioners,  that  ship- 
building  in  this  country  is  rendered  more  expensive  by 
taxes  on  the  materials,  from  which  other  countries  are 
exempt.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  the  petition  from  the 
Shipping  Interest  in  the  port  of  Liondon,  praying  for  a  con* 
tinuanceof  the  discriminating  duties,  the  Petitioners  urge 
the  direct  taxation  upon  the  materials  employed  in  ship- 
building, as  a  ground  of  complaint.  It  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  Americans  build  their  ships  upon  cheaper  terms 
than  we  do.  This  I  do  not  believe.  Timber,  I  admit,  is 
pheaper  in  the  United  States,  but  almost  every  other 
article  employed  in  ship-building  is  as  dear  as,  and  several 
joi  them  dearer  than,  in  this  country.  Labour  likewise  is 
dearer,  and  the  pay  of  the  crew  full  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  in  England. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  complaints  now 
made  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Shipping  of  the 
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Northern  powers,  in  their  trade  with  this  country.  Similar 
complaints  were  made  after  the  American  war.  In  the. 
year  1786,  the  ship-owners  represented  that  our  laws  gave 
too  great  an  advantage  to  foreign  ships,  and  especially  to* 
the  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  importation  of  timber: 
ftom  the  Baltic. 

.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  day  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject    Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Shipping 
and  Navigation,  states,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry,  that-^ 
"  In  the  year  1786,  it  was  observed,  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  ships  employed  in  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  East  country,  was 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  British,  than  the  foreign 
tonnage  employed  in  other  trades ;  and  that  it  was  increas- 
ing in  general,  and  the  British  shipping  employed  in  some> 
of  these  trades  was,  at  the  same  time,  decreasing.     A 
reference  was  made,  in  consequence,  to  the  Board  of  Cu»* 
toms,  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  augment  the* 
duty,  called  the  AJien'^s  Duty,  or  petty  custom,  on  such  of 
the  goods  enumerated  and  described  in  the  eighth  and  ninth* 
sections  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  as  were  then  subject  to: 
it,  and  were  imported  from  the  beforeonentioned  countries  ;« 
and  whether  such  increase  would  materially  operate  to  in^ 
crease  the  burthens  on,  and  consequently  the  prices  of,- 
those  articles,  if  such  duty  were  increased  gradually  ;  that' 
is,  by  making  it  double  from  the  first  of  January  1787,  and* 
treble  from  the  first  of  January  1788 :  and  in  case  the* 
Board  of  Customs  should  be  of  such  opini<m,  then  they, 
were  called  upon  to  omader,  whether  some  advantage 
might  not  be  given  to  British-built  ships  employed  in  those 
trades,  by  lowering  the  duties  on  those  articles  when  im- 
ported in  such  ships ;  or  whether  both  these  methods  might 
not     be   pursued    in  such    proportions   as    might   best 
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attain  the  end  proposed,  and  not  materially  affect  the 


revenue.'* 


As  it  does  not  appear  that  recourse  was  had  to  these 
expedients,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  upon  further  oon» 
sideration,  it  was  found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  risk  the 
experiment*  The  Northern  Powers  had  not  then  com- 
plained of  our  existing  alien  charges  upon  their  shipping; 
they  had  taken  no  steps  to  countervail  those  charges  in 
their  ports ;  but  did  it  follow  that  they  would  continue 
passive,  if  a  question  then  at  rest  had  been  disturbed,  by 
encreasing  those  charges  in  the  manner  suggested  ?  In 
my  opinion,  to  leave  the  question  at  rest,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, was  the  wisest  policy  for  this  country.  It  was  the 
policy  pursued  until  the  matter  was  taken  up,  not  by  us, 
but  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  succession  by 
other  powers.  In  that  state  of  things,  and  after  the  ar- 
rangements which  we  had  entered  into  with  those  powers, 
acting  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I  felt,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  session,  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  our 
laws  upon  this  point  square  with  our  practice ;— better,  as 
one  general  rule,— first,  to  tender  to  all  nations  alike,  and 
indiscriminately,  equal  facilities  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  equal  inducements  to  visit  the  ports  of  this 
country  with  their  merchandize,  either  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, or  in  the  way  of  transit  (entrepot)  to  other  parts 
of  the  world :— secondly,  to  abolish  all  discriminating 
duties  affecting  differently  the  like  productions  of  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  establish  one  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole:— and,  thirdly,  to  reduce  that  tariff  to 
the  lowest  degree,  consistent  in  each  particuhur  article  with 
the  two  legitimate  objects  of  all  duties,— either  the  collec- 
tion of  the  necessary  public  revenue,  or  the  protection 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  internal  industry. 
These  are  the  principles  according  to  which  our  new  Book 
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of  Rates  has  been  formed,  and  the  consolidation  of  our 
innumerable  and,  in  many  instances,  inconsistent  and  con* 
tradictory  Laws  of  Customs  been  affected. 

A  few  observations  on  our  Commercial  Policy,  with 
regard  to  our  Colonies  abroad,  wiU  bring  me,  I  hope,  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  important  investigaticm.  The  former 
colonial  system  of  this  country  was  simply  this,  that  our 
possessions  abroad  should  receive  all  their  supplies  from 
hence  in  British  shipping,  and  they  were  prohibited  from 
trading  directly  with  any  other  country.  But  so  early  as 
the  year  1783, — ^the  year  in  which  we  recognized  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America,— -it  occurred  to 
the  Government  at  home,  that  it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to 
require  of  the  West-India  Colonies  to  draw  all  their  sup* 
plies  from  the  mother  country.  Wliat,  then,  was  the  line 
adopted?  Orders  in  Council  allowing  those  colonies  to 
trade  directly  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  British 
Shipping,  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quired,  and  the  Ministers,  as  often,  came  down  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Bills  of  Indemnity,  for  having  so  far  violated  th^ 
plantation  laws. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  jealous  of  a  trade  in  which  British  Shipping 
alone  was  employed,  said  to  this  country, — ^^  If  you  want 
the  productions  of  our  country  for  the  use  of  your  colonies, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  send  them  in  our  ships,  we  will 
entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  to  your  colonies,  in  British 
Shipping,  of  those  articles  of  which  your  colonies  stand  in 
need.*"  They  did  so.  The  British  Gk>v6mmeut  had  then 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  in  order  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any 
positive  alteration  of  our  Navigation  Laws.  A  sort  of 
open  mart  or  fair  was  established  at  some  half-way  place 
between  the  coast  of  America  and  the  West-Indies,  to  which 
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the  sbips  of  the  United  States  came,  and  where,  being  met. 
by  our  traders,  the  respective  parties  interchanged  com- 
modities, according  to  their  mutual  wants. 

But  the  Groviemment  of  the  United  States  again  inter- 
feTed>and  prohibited  their  ships  from  this  trade.  After  a 
suspension  of  intercourse  had  continued  for  some  time,  Par-i 
liament,  in  the  year  18S2,  passed  an  Act,  by  which 
Am^can  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  directly  between 
the  United  States  and  our  colonies  in  the  West-Indies  and 
North  America. 

.   Now,  let  me  ask,  was  it  politic,  was  it  altogether  consis- 
tent with  impartiality  and  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
N<»ili  of  Europe,  to  grant  to  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  first,  in  the  trade  between  them  and  this  country, 
by  the  treaty  of  1815 ;  and,  secondly  in  the  trade^  by  this 
Act  regularly  legalized,    between   those    states  and  our 
colonies,  privileges,  which  we  continued  to  deny  to  the  ship* 
ping  of  Prussia,  of  Doimark,  of  Sweden,  of  Hamburgh, 
and  of  other  trading  communities  of  Europe  ?     Upon  what 
principle  of  fairness,  upon  what  principle  of  sound  pcdicy, 
were  we  to  continue  this  preference  exclusively  to  a  power, 
towards  which,  God  knows,  I  entertain  no  feeling  of  hos- 
tility,— fax  fix)m  it; — ^but,  when  I  am  speaking  of  that 
nation  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  improper 
lx>  say,  that  in  matters  of  navigation  and  naval  power, 
there  exists,  towards  us,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  United 
States ; — ^a  spirit  of  which  I   do  not  complain,  but  which 
should  incline  every  Engli^man  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure,  tending  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  com- 
•mercial  marine  of  America,  by  giving  to  it  privileges  greater 
than  are  permitted  to  the  shipping  of  other  states : — states 
less  jealous  c^  our  maritime  ascendancy  in  time  of  war^ 
and,  at  all  times,  confining  their  views  upon  the  ocean  to 
the  industrious  employment  of  their  sea-fearing  pecqde. 
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without  looking  to  the  ulterior  object  of,  one  day,  disputing 
with  us  the  dominion  of  that  ocean. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  Act  of  182S,  and  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Colonial  System  of  other 
Powers,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  time  was  arrived  when, 
upon  every  sound  principle,  it  would  be  right  to  extend  to 
the  foreign  shipping  of  Europe,  the  same  privil^e  of 
trading  with  our  colonies  in  the  New  World,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  shipping. of  America;  and  also  to  give 
a  greater  facility  and  extension  to  the  intercourse  between 
foreign  countries  and  our  colonies  generally  ; — strictly  con- 
fining, however,  .to  British  shipping  only  all  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  colonies,  and  all  inter-colonial  trade 
between  the  different  foreign  possessions  of  the  British 
empire. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  which 
are  also  the  interests  of  our  navigation ;— whether  we  look 
to  the  separate  interests  of  the  colonies,  or  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  parent  country ;— or  whether  we. consider 
the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place,  especially  in 
the  New  World  ;«-all  these  considerations  appear  to  me  to 
concur  in  support  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  the  enlarged  views  of  policy  upon  which  they  are 
founded. 

Shipping,  like  other  branches  of  business  in  this  country, 
is  liable  to  fluctuation.  There  may  be  great,  excit^nent 
at  one  period,  and  great  depression  at  another.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
British  ship-owners  to  supply  it.  The  price  of  freight  for 
foreign  adventures  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  raised 
as  to  become  a  very  serious  injury  and  interruption  to  other 
branches  of  navigation,  more  especially  to  our  Coasting 
trade.  Yet,  such  was  the  unbridled  rage  for  speculation 
which  then  prevailed,  that  our  tonnage  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  foreign  vessels  were  taken  up  in  every  port 
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of  Eunq)e,  not  from  a  preferences  I 
ships  could  not  be  procured.  This  is  not  the  proper  oc- 
casion to  inquire  into  the  origtu  of  the  almost  universal 
mania,  whidi  appears  to  Have  seized  upoa  merdianta  and 
manufacturets,  not  of  this  country  oaly,  but,  more  or  leas, 
upon  those  of  other  countries,  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
now  too  generally  sees  and  admitted,  even  by  thow  who 
w«re  most  infected  by  that  mania,  that  tJicir  speculaliona 
were  carried  on  without  reference  to  the  halntual  scale  of  oar 
consumption,  or  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  goods,  ov  to> 
any  of  those  circumstances  whi<^  in  Uieir  calmer  nwinents, 
direct  the  operations  of  cmnmercial  raen.  When  prices  hod 
risen,  in  the  first  instance,  from  natural  causes  perhaps,  specu- 
kation  soon  ibroed  a  further  and  more  r^d  rise,  and  the  cady 
inference,  for  a  time,  among  buyers,  seems  to  hare  been, 
that  it  would  coutiDue  progressore,  and  alnost  indefinite. 

Connectmg  this  rage  fw  speeulatioti  with  the  empl<^- 
nent  of  ^pping,  the  House  will  be  sarpriBed  to  bear  in 
what  B  di^ree  the  quantity  of  bulky  artides  from  ftirdgn 
countries,  and  fnm  ow  poaseasions  in  North  America,  in 
the  last  year,  exceeded  the  importations  t^  fcrmer  yen*. 
In  the  year  18SS,  the  total  importation  of  timber  fnm 
foreign  oountriw  waa  140,715  load»— in  1835y  it  amounted 
to  not  less  than  S01,54S. 

1832.  1826. 

Ofln...„.....„...„...„ cwfa.«»7,H3™  1,M2,9« 

Oftallaw    .„.».»..„....„...      do.  805,238...  U64,029 

Of  wool  „  -.„„ ., lb«.  19,048,879  ...43,700,653 

Of  Un>ead  ....„ ™ bush.  1,411,137  ...  2,876,671 

FYom  Britiflh  AmeriM. 

Of  timber  loads,  345,741  ...     467,665 

Ashes cwta,  136,983  ...     210,791 

Mutt  from  all  Parta  of  tbe  World. 
Under  twelve  incbe*  in  diameter.   No.  14,484  ...       19,016 

Above do. 10^,4,677  .-         8,698' 

*  Pari.  Ripen,  Seuion  1826,  v.  xxii.  n.  374. 
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The  result  of  all  this  overtrading  of  last  year,  of  which 
I  have  selected  only  a  few  instances^  is  the  depression 
which  now  preTaik,  the  interruption  of  commercial  credit, 
the  great  diminution  of  employment  for  manufacturing  la-' 
hour  in  this  country,  and  the  general  derangement  of  busi- 
ness in  the  countries  with  which  our  principal  interchange 
of  commddities  is  carried  m^  I  deplore  this  state  of 
things,  not  the  less,  certainly,  because  it  is  not  confined 
to  this  country :  and  in  alluding  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
I  do  so,  not  as  a  source  of  consolation  to  ourselves,  but  as 
evidence,  that  this  derangement  is  to  be  traced  to  some 
cause  of  more  extensive  eifect  than  the  municip^  regula- 
tions of  this  country. 

It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  amidst  this  almost  uni- 
versal stagnation  of  demand,  the  Shipping  interest,  which 
had  fully  participated  in  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
preceding  period,  should  not  partake  of  the  languor  by 
which  it  is  now  succeeded.  In  looking  dispassionately  at 
this  or  any  other  of  the  leading  interests  (^  this  country, 
we  must  not  draw  our  concluskins  from  extretne  cases^ 
either  way.  We  must  also  recollect  that  shipping,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  mode  of  employing  capital  and  in- 
dustry, when  it  seeks  a  fordgn  market,  is  liable  to  be 
aflected  by  a  competition  with  other  countries,  and  by  acts 
of  foreign  states,  over  which  we  can  have  lio  oontroL  As 
far  as  exclusion  is  within  our  reach^^n  the  coasting  trade^ 
—in  the  fisheries, — in  the  trade  between  this  countiy  and 
our  foreign  possessions, — ^we  grant  a  strict  monopoly  to  the 
British  shipowner.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  and  enforce 
that  monopoly,  not  for  his  special  advantage,  but  for  the 
public  interest.  It  is  further  our  duty  to  give  him  every 
legitimate  countenance  and  protection  in  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  other  maritime  countries ;  but  if  any  branch 
of  that  trade  is  interfered  with,  either  by  new  regulations 
in  those  countries,  or  by  the  erection  of  territories,  once 

k2 
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colonies,  into  an  independent  state,  however  we  may  re* 
gret  the  circumstances,  as  affecting  our  ancient  navigation 
system,  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  overrule  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  our  policy  must  be,  retaining 
the  important  principles  of  that  system  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  adapt  it  to  the  change  in  our  situation,  and  to  the 
altered  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  parties  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

The  first  effect  of  such  inevitable  changes,  either  in  na- 
vigation or  trade,  is,  usually,  more  or  less,  to  derange  the 
interests  upon  which  they  immediately  bear ;  but  the  tem- 
porary difficulty  is  generally  overcome  by  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  fresh  channels  of  employment,  and  is  soon  merged  in 
the  increased  enterprise  which  attracts  capital  and  shipping 
to  some  other  quarter.  This  was  the  case  after  the  sepan^ 
tiixi  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America ;  and  I  hope 
for  a  similar  issue  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  Commercial  Marine  is  the 
foundation  of  our  naval  power,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  that  power  is  the  paramount  duty  of  those  who  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  an  enquiry  like  this, 
therefore,  the  most  important  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  is,  not  the  detail  of  each  separate  branch 
of  trade  in  which  our  commercial  marine  wi(s  employed  in 
any  particular  year,  but  its  aggregate  amount  at  this  time, 
compared  with  the  aggregate  amount  at  some  antecedent 
period. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  already  stated  what  that  amount  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  in  1793,  and  what  it  is 
at  the  fHiesent  time.  The  comparison,  taken  by  itself,  cer- 
tainly affwds  no  ground  for  despondency  or  alarm.  But, 
in  making  this  comparison,  in  reference  to  our  military  mar- 
rine,  we  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  1793,  bodi  the 
military  and  commercial  marine  of  France  and  Spain  were 
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much  more  nimieious  than  they  are  at  present  The  navy 
of  Spain,  onoe  so  powerful,  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing; 
her  merchant  ships  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  ocean. 
The  navy  of  France  is  less  numerous  and  less  formidable 
than  it  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  her 
commercial  shipping,  though  reviving  since  the  peace,  is 
probably,  at  this  moment,  not  more  than  one-half  of  its 
amount  in  1792*  On  the  other  hand,  whether  we  look  to 
the  number  of  ships  of  war,  to  the  means  of  manning  those 
ships,  to  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  every  branch  of 
the  service,  or  to  any  other  element  of  naval  power,  what  a 
<x>ntrast  between  oiir  situation  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
of  the  American  war  !  Can  we  forget  the  period  when  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  master  of  the 
British  Channel, — ^when  a  West-India  convoy  was  obliged 
to  assemble  at  Leith,  and  go  north  about,  in  order  to 
escape  capture  by  an  enemy^s  fleet,  within  sight  of  our 
principal  sea^-ports  ?  Can  we  forget  when  Gibraltar,  block- 
aded by  the  united  naval  farcer  of  those  same  powers,  was 
relieved,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  ?— when  it  was  considered 
matter  of  just  praise  to  the  highly-distinguidied  officer  who 
commanded  the  British  fleet  on  that  trying  occasion,  that 
in  performing  this  service,  he  was  able  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  superior  enemy,  and  to  return  to  England,  with 
out  having  risked  a  combat  ? 

These  are  among  the  recollections  which  belong  to  the 
American  war.  How  difierent  from  those  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  war  by  which  it  was  succeeded  !  That 
our  sway  on  every  part  of  the  ocean  was  undisputed  by  the 
naval  power,  not  of  France  and  Spain  only,  but  of  all 
Europe,  before  the  close  of  the  last  war,  is  matter  of  no- 
toriety. In  fact,  the  British  navy  was  then  occupied  in 
the  blockade  of  every  naval  arsenal  of  its  enemies ;  and  this, 
for  the  last  years  of  the  war,  formed  its  principal  employ- 
ment in  Europe. 
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When  we  faegfm  tfai^  w«^,  in  the  wime  of  which  we 
achieved  so  many  victories^  oyr  eommemal  maHne  was 
three-fifttis  of  its  present  amount*  Our  seain^  in  the 
King's  navy,  16,000,  instead  of  90,000,  tb^  present  num- 
ber. We  had  then  no  reserve  of  veteran  sean)^,  receive 
ing  for  former  servioea  an  mnual  allowance  (torn  the  State. 
We  have  now  such  a  reserve,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands, all  of  whom  are  liable,  upon  an  emergency,  to  be 
called  upon  by  the  Admiralty,  and  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
porticm  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  as  efficient  as 
before  their  dischaige.  Our  ehips,  Ukewiee,  are  in  a  more 
con^lete  state,  and  better  prepared  with  all  the  means  of 
jBpeedy  equipment,  than  at  any  firmer  period  of  peace. 
Never,  I  will  voiture  to  affirm,  was  there  a  time  whoi  the 
country  might  rest  with  greater  eonfidence  and  satisfaction 
on  the  sufficiency  of  its  naval  resources  than  at  the  present. 
But  we  are  told,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  that  if 
the  naval  resources  of  France  and  Spain  have  declined,  a 
new  and  formidable  power  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  mari- 
time means  of  that  country  had,  from  peculiar  ctrcuuh 
stances^  been  considenably  benefited  during  the  late  war, 
which  lasted  so  long,  and  spread  so  generally  through  Eu- 
rope. But,  if  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States 
increased  during  that  period,  our  own  advanced  in  a  greater 
amount  Since  the  restoration  of  a  gaieral  peace,  the 
Shipping  of  both  countries  haa  rather  decreased.  The  di- 
minution in  that  of  the  United  States  haa  been  stated  at 
168^000  tons,  which  I  believe  to  be  fully  equal  to  any 
diminution  that  has  occurred  in  this  country.  I  am  war- 
ranted, therefore,  in  concluding  that,  upon  a  oomparison 
of  our  commercial  marine  with  the  commercial  marine  of 
other  powers,  we  have  no  reason  to  appr^end  any  of 
the  difficulties  now  which  the  Petitioners  predict,  and 
that  our  naval  means  are  fully  adeqiiate  to  any  possible 
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emei^geiicy  which  may  compel  us  to  call  them  into  ex« 
eition. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  time  of  thtf 
House,  my  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  found  in  the  vital 
importance  of  the  subject  The  severe  distress,  under 
which  the  country  now  labours,  is  attributed,  in  some 
quarters,  to  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  our  Navigation  System,  and  in  our  Commercial  Policy. 
If  any  honourable  members  entertain  that  opinion,  all 
that  I  ask  of  them  is  to  come  forward,  and  point  out  dis- 
tinctiy  to  the  House  the  specific  changes  to  which  they 
ascribe  these  consequences.  It  is  for  them  to  show,  if  they 
can,  by  evidence,  or  by  argument,  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect  between  those  dianges  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  country  is  now,  imhappily,  involved.  Let  them 
give  a  notice,  and  appoint  a  day  for  that  purpose.  This 
would  be  the  manly  course  to  pursue, — ^it  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry,*  on  the 
question  of  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Silks.  For  having  taken 
this  course  I  return  him  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  To 
follow  his  example  is  the  only  favour  I  ask  of  those  who 
heap  abuse  upon  the  measures  in  question,  or  who  excite 
clamour  out  of  doors,  against  the  individual,  upcm  whom  has 
been  devolved  the  task,  however  imperfectly  executed,  of 
submitting  those  measures,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty'^s 
Government,  &r  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  parlia- 
ments 

,  The  rig^t  honourable  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  copies  of  the  several  Accounts  and  Returns  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Barings  said,  there  was  hardly  a  single  point  in  the  elaborate 
detail  of  the  right  honourable  thfe  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
m  which  he  did  not  concur;  and  he  rose,  not  so  much  with  the  in- 

•  Mr.  Ellice. 
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tention  of  following  the  right  honoimble  gentleman's  remarkB,  as  with 
that  of  thanking  him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  developed 
his  views,  and  for  the  general  System  which  he  proposed  to  adopt,  with 
respect  to  our  Domestic  and  Foreign  Shipping.  Mr.  Hame  repelled 
the  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  recently  acting.  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  such  an  outcry :  the'  evils  under 
which  the  Shipping  Interest  now  laboured,  were  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  change  of  system  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
introduced,  but  to  the  weight  of  taxation  under  which  the  country 
was  labouring.  Mr.  Charles  Orsnt  said,  that  the  great  object  which  his 
right  honourable  friend  wished  to  accomplish  by  his  Statement  of  that 
night,  was  to  prove  to  the  nation,  that  the  complaints  made  against 
him  out  of  doors  were  utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  measures 
which  he  had  introduced  had  not  had  any  e£fect  in  diminishing  the 
Commercial  Mai'ine  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  con- 
siderably increased  it     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CORN  IMPORTATION  ACTS—ORDER  IN  COUNCIL 
FOR  OPENING  THE  PORTS. 

November  24. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Com 
Importation  Acts,  to  which  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  1st  of  Sep' 
tember,  for  allowing  the  Importation  of  certain  sorts  of  Foreign 
Com  was  referred, 

Mr.  HcjsKissoN  addressed  the  Committee.  He  b^an 
by  observing,  that  as  the  Order  in  Coimdl  for  the  opening 
of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  oats,  oatmeal,  pease,  beans, 
and  rye,  which  had  just  been  referred  to  the  Committee, 
was  issued,  not  only  without  the  authority  of  law,  but  in 
direct  contravention  of  existing  statutes,  and  as  his  Ma- 
jesty had  called  Parliament  together  at  that  early  period, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  Order  submitted  for 
their  consideration,  he  thus  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
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submitting  to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  his  Majesty 
had  been  advised  to  issue  that  order.  This  was  a  duty 
which  ministers  owed  to  Parliament,  to  the  country,  and  to 
themselves ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  them  the  indemnity  for  which  they  sued,  so 
far  from  its  becoming  a  dangerous  precedent,  it  would 
rather  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm  those  bounds  by 
which  the  different  authorities  in  the  State  were  limited. 
They  owed  it  also  to  themselves,  as  they  would  otherwise 
be  subject  to  certain  legal  penalties,  for  having  so  advised 
the  Crown ;  and  they  likewise  owed  it  to  those  subordinate 
officers  who  acted  under  their  orders  in  opening  the  ports. 

The  date  of  the  Order  in  Council  was  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. At  that  time,  most  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
were  resident  in  the  country,  and  had  an  opportunity,  in 
their  several  districts,  of  observing  the  state  of  the  harvest 
That  circumstance  would  render  it  the  less  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  any  lengthened  statement  on  the  present 
occasion;  for  he  was- certain  the  recollection  of  those  menu 
bers  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion,  that  never  was 
there  a  period  when  the  reports  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  so  entirely  concurred  as  to  the  harvest,  and  he 
hoped  that  those  reports  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
ministers  in  the  course  they  had  pursued. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  crops  at  that  time,  he 
would  say  first,  that  wheat,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  quality  of  course  affected 
the  value  of  the  quantity.  Barley,  on  the  whole,  would  not 
make  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Oats 
were  generally  deficient,  and  beans  and  pease  much  more 
so ;  and  such  had  been  the  appearance  of  those  crops  in  the 
ground,  that  in  the  month  of  July  the  prices  were  rapidly 
rising.  About  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  price  of  oats 
ought  to  be  at  the  highest,  as  the  old  stock  would  at  that 
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time  te  alinoBt  exhausled,  the  ayerage  price  was  ftSU,  lid. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  taking  the  aivenige  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  it  had  risen  to  27«.  8d.,  and  had  conaideraUy 
exceeded  ttiat  price  in  many  diatrictSr    The  House  were 
aware,  that  the  two  weeks  from  dial  date  were  the  only 
weeks    which    were  left  to  be  included  in  the   general 
quarterly  average.     In  the  last  of  those  two  ^eeks  it  had 
lis^  Is.  6d.  above  that    price,  at  which,  if  it  were  the 
general  average  of  the  quarter,  the  ports  would  be  <q)en 
for  the  importation  of  foreign  oats.   Neverthdess,  according 
to  the  general  averages  struck  on  the  15th  of  August  (that 
being,  as  the  House  was  well  aware,  one  of  the  four  quarterly 
periods  for  taking  them),  oats  and  the  other  species  of  grain 
could  not  by  law  be  imported,  nor  could  they  have  been  so 
up  to  the  15th  of  November.    With  their  information  ad  to 
the  general  deficiency  of  the  crop,  and   the  consequent 
apiNrehended  scarcity.  Ministers  waited  to  see  what  would 
be  the  price  in  the  two  weeks  fcdlowing,  after  the  period 
when  the  general  quarterly  average  had  been  taken.     In 
the  week  ending,  the  18th,  the  general  average  price  was 
988.  2d. ;  in  that  ending  th^  26th  it  was  29s.  4d. ;  and  in 
the  last  days  of  the  month  it  rosetoabove  80s.    On  the  1st 
of  September  it  was  30s.  Tct,  and  was  continuing  to  rise 
rapidly.     The  Committee,  would  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
several  districts,  where  oatmeal,  and  not  flour,  constituted  a 
very  large  jNroporticm  ci  the  food  of  the  people,  its  price  rose 
very  much  above  that  which  had  been  quoted  as  the  gene- 
ral average.     Besides  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  also  the  information,  that  the  crop 
of  oats  was  in  general  a  failure  in  several  foreign  countries 
from  which  oats  were  usually  imported.     Knowing  this, 
and  seeing  that  great  scarcity  was  to  be  apprehended  at 
home,  not  merely  from  the  deficiency  of  the  oat  crop,  but 
from  the  general  failure  of  leguminous  productions  through- 
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out  the  country,  owing  to  the  gnsitt  drought  which  pre* 
vailed,  it  became  necewary  to  take  steps  to  make  a  timely 
proyision,  not  merely  for  the  cattle,  but  for  that  large  pur* 
ticm  <tf  the  peopb  who  were  dependent  on  oatmeal  lor  food. 
But  another  circumstance  whidi  operated  on  the  dedston 
of  Ministers  was,  that  the  accounts  from  Lancashire  and 
from  Ireland  were  of  such  an  alarmmg  nature  as  almost  to 
excite  despair ;  and  if  the  drought  had  continued,  if  Pro* 
vidence  had  not  lent  its  aid  by  a  timely  fall  of  rain,  the 
potato  crops  must  have  been  ruined.'  In  that  case  they  would 
have  had  to  fall  back  chi  the  scanty  supply  of  oats  whidi 
remained,  and  must  have  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  distress,  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people*  During  the  whole  of  his  experience,  never 
did  tl«  ctnintry  exhibit  an  appearance  mote  alarming.  To 
add  to  the  grounds  of  apprehension,  the  hay  crop,  in  the 
richest  parts  of  England,  was  in  a  condition  to  call  forth 
fears  of  the  utmost  scarcity ;  and  the  fact  was,  that,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  in  question,  such  was  the  miserable  state 
of  Vegetation,  that  it  was  abscdutely  necessary  to  feed  cattle 
with  dry  fodder,  as  in  the  depth  of  wiut^. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  Country,  with  such  prospects, 
could  there  b^  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking  any  step 
that  might  be  requisite  for  securing  to  the  country  a  sup- 
ply of  the  first  neoessaty  of  existence  P  Could  his  Majesty^ 
ministers,  for  a  single  moment,  entertain  a  doubt  that  their 
first  duty  was,  at  whatever  risk)  to  guard  against  the  im- 
pending  seitrcity>  by  the  admission  of  pease,  beans,  and 
grain  ?  The  statements  he  had  made,  verified,  as  they  must 
have  been,  by  the  personal  observations  of  honourable  gentle, 
men,  fully  warranted  him  in  asserting,  that  had  ministers 
waited  till  the  16th  of  November,  when  by  law  the  ports 
might  have  been  opened,  the  consequences  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  proved  most  calamitous.  From  the  rapid  rise 
of  prices  before  the  1st  of  September,  their  continued 
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elevation  subsequent  to  that  period,  the  condidon  of  the 
crops  at  home,  and  the  prospects  of  supply  from  abroad,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  saying,  that  the  minister 
who  hesitated  to  advise  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  would 
have  been  equally  unworthy  of  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  that  fair  and  liberal  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  while  Parliament  was  not 
sitting.  He  put  it  to  the  Committee,  whether  any  minister 
deserved  to  be  trusted  by  the  Crown,  or  supported  by 
Parliament,  who  could  for  a  single  instant  hesitate  to 
choose  between  a  breach  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  risk,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  famine  on  the  other. 
Having  submitted  to  the  Committee  these  observations, 
he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  justify  the  measure  that 
had  been  adopted,  so  far  as  it  related  to  removing  the  prohi- 
biti(»i,  which  would  have  excluded  grain  until  the  15th  of 
November,  and  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  hav- 
ing said  thus  much^  had  that  measure  been  confined  to 
simple  removal.  But  there  was  another  feature  of  the  case 
which  required  notice.  He  alluded  to  the  duty  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  grain  admitted,  or  rather,  he  should  say, 
undertaken  to  be  paid  thereon.  A  simple  removal  of  the 
restriction  on  importation  wotdd  not  have  been  sufficient ; 
they  were,  he  thought,  to  let  the  importation  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  they  were  partially 
violating,  and  therefore  certain  duties  were  necessary  to  be 
paid.  To  have  advised  the  levying  those  duties  by  virtue 
of  an  Order  in  Council^  was  what  they  would  not  have 
thought  of;  and  had  they  entertained  such  an  idea,  he  was 
sure  that  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would  for 
a  moment  have  listened  to  the  advice.  They  therefore  re- 
oonunended,  that  the  parties  importing  should  give  bond 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty  per  quarter,  not  exceeding 
a  fixed  sum,  should  Parliament  thereafter  give  its  sanction 
to  the  amoimt  then  named,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  bonds 
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had  been  entered  into.  They  had  acted  thus,  under 
the  impression  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  give 
its  sanction  to  the  duties  then  named.  There  might,  per- 
haps, be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  as  to  the 
amount  they  had  named ;  but  it  was  such  as,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  the  case  required.  It  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  act  to  be  passed  on  the  present  occasion 
should  not  merely  indemnify  the  parties  who  had  incurred 
the  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports,  but  that  it  should, 
if  Parliament  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  which  he 
did,  empower  the  Crown  to  recover  these  duties. 

The  principle  upon  which  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  had 
acted  in  settling  these  Duties  he  would  now  explain.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  existing  law,  that  if  the  price  of  oats  was 
above  28«.,  the  duty  was  to  be  two  shillings  permanently, 
and  two  shillings  additional  for  the.  first  three  months.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  only  intention  for  which  the 
additional  duty  of  two  shillings  had  been  imposed  for  the 
first  three  months  was,  to  check  the  amount  imported,  lest 
it  should  exceed  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  thus  be 
injurious  to  the  home  grower.  If  the  estimate  which  Mi- 
nisters had  taken  of  the  harvest  of  the  present  year  were 
a  correct  one,  such  a  check  must  at  this  time  be  deemed 
unnecessary.  The  whole  oat  crop  had  hardly  exceeded 
one  half  of  an  average  crop.  Instead,  therefi>re,  of  check- 
ing the  importation  of  this  species  of  com.  Ministers 
were  called  upon  to  give  encouragement  to  the  largest 
importation.  On  the  8th  of  September  the  average 
price  of  the  whole  kingdom  exceeded  3(k.  a  quarter; 
on  the  5th  of  August  it  had  exceeded  80^.  4d.  in  not 
less  than  six  districts.  If  no  foreign  com  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  until  the  15th  of  November,  the 
time  at  which  it  might  have  been  imported  by  law,  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive   that   the    price   would  not 
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hare  gone  on  ispicHy  increasing,  and  the  return  would  ho^e 
been  very  considerably  above  the  legal  importation  price. 

On  the  Etabjeet  of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  he  would 
observe^  that  he  thought  it  should  not  hare  exceeded  two 
ahilUngs;  tot  had  four  shillings  been  imposed,  there  could 
hove  been  but  little  doubt  that  the  importers  would  have 
waited  until  the  15th  of  November,  and  taken  their  dumoe 
of  being  then  able  to  introduce  it  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
four  pence  the  quarter.  In  confirmation  of  diis  ojnnion, 
he  would  observe,  thait  of  the  600,000  quarters  imported^ 
150,000  were  actually  overheld :  and  the  owners  decline 
fng  to  pay  the  dufy  of  two  shillings,  and  rather  de- 
siring to  take  their  chance  on  the  15th  of  November.  In 
the  last  week,  the  prices  were  SO^.  and  909.>  in  thirteen 
agricultural  counties  out  of  twenty-four,  from  which  he 
had  received  reports ;  and  these  reports,  he  could  inform 
the  CcMDOUttee,  were  from  counties  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  were^  in  a  considerable  d^ree^  dependcnl 
oa  oats  for  their  £ood ;  amongst  which  might  be  included 
Duriiara,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Chester,  Glou^ 
cesler,  and  Lancashire.  In  Lancadure  the  price  was  8Ss. ; 
affordii^  another  stmng  proof  of  the  necessity  there  was 
for  opening  the  ports,  and  obtaining  a  supply  of  that  ardde. 
Und^  all  these  cxroumstances,  he  trusted  he  had  made 
out  a  case  to  justify  Ministers  in  taking  off  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  thereby  securing  the  country  from  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  tfareatened^-dangers,  frcxn  wMch,  he 
trusted,  the  dedsion  of  the  House  would  encoun^  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  at  all  times,  to  guard  it.  What,  in 
addition  to  the  indemnity,  he  intended  to  conclude  with  pMv 
posing  to  the  Committee  was,  that  the  duty  specified  in  the 
Order  m  Cmmcil  ^ould  continue  dll  the  15th  of  February, 
when  the  next  average  would  be  struck,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  com  should  be  permitted  to  be  introduced  on  the 
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payment  of  that  duty,  as  had  been  done  smce  the  issue  of 
the  Order  in  Council.  When  the  Committee  looked  at  the 
price  of  grain  generally,  and  of  wheat  in  particular, — 
when  they  considered  the  scarcity  of  food  for  cattle,  and 
ISor  the  great  mass  of  the  populatiany— they  would,  he  was 
satisfied,  conciur  with  him  in  thinking,  that  mot  only  had  a 
sound  discretion  been  exercised  as  to  the  past,  but  that  a 
coDtiiraatioa  of  the  system  would  be  UgUy  expedient.  He 
would  conclude  with  moving, 

1.  <*  That  all  parsons  concerned  in  issuing,  or  adyising 
the  issue,  or  actmg  in  execution  of,  an  Ordar  in  Council,  of 
the  1st  of  September,  18S6,  for  allowing  the  importation  of 
certain  sorts  of  foreign  Com,  shall  be  indemnified* 

^  **  That  the  importation  of  foreign  oats,  oatmeal,  rye, 
pease,  and  beans,  be  permitted  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  on 
the  pajrment  of  the  duties  hereinafter mentbned :  thatisto 
say,  for  every  quarter  of  oats,  S«. ;  for  every  boll  of  oat* 
meal,  9tf»  2d ;  for  every  quarter  of  rye,  pease,  and  beans, 
3s.  6d ;  and  that  aU  bonds  which  may  have  been  taken  for 
the  payment  of  such  duties  shall  be  duly  discharged.^ 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


mtm 


FOREIGN  GOODS  IMPORTED  IN  1824  AND  1826— EFFECT 
OF  THE  CUSTOMS'  CONSOLIDATION  ACT—TREATY 
WITH  PORTUGAL. 

November  30. 

Sir  Henry  ParneU,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  cfecl 
of  the  measure  passed  last  year,  for  altering  the  law  with  respeet  to 
the  Importation  of  Foreign  productions,  moved  for  ''  an  Account  shew* 
ing  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  imported,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Foreign  countries  and 
the  Colomes,  in  the  years  1824  and  1826 ;  and  also  shewing  the  rate 
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of  duty  payable  on  each  article,  in  each  of  thebe  yean."  After  the 
motion  had  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  also  contended,  that 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  had  been  but  imperfectly  carried  into  e£fecty 

Mr.  HnsitissoN  said,  that  as  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
wish  to  object  to  the  production  of  the  account  for  which  the 
honourable  baronet  had' called,  and  as  he  did  not  consider 
this  a  fit  ocasion  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  Importa- 
tion Duties,  he  should  make  but  a  very  few  observations 
upon  the  question.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated,  or  which  ought  to  regulate,  the 
Commercial  Policy  of  this  and  of  other  countries,  required 
a  more  solemn  consideration  than  could  be  given  them  at 
the  present  moment;  and  believing  this,  he  trusted  he 
should  stand  excused  to  the  House  for  saying,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  the  better  time  for  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  after  the  information  sought  for  by  these 
returns  had  been  obtained. 

Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  exist  among  the  impugners 
of  the  Measures  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  introduce 
and  to  advocate— perhaps  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  those  who,  out  of  doors,  clamoured  loudly  against 
those  measures  as  being  injurious  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  had  founded  their  clamours  upon  the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  opposite ;  some  of  whom  now 
complained  of  those  very  measures,  as  not  being  sufficiently 
strong.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  complaint  that  too 
much  had  been  done  for  Free  Trade ;  while  on  the  other, 
there  was  an  equally  loud  complaint,  that  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  had  been  done.  He  would  not  now  stay  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  conflicting  extremes  of  opinion. 
He  could  not,  however,  but  wonder,  that  while  gentlemen 
within  the  House  asserted,  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
had  not  been  carried  far  enough,  there  should  be  others 
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out  of  the  House  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  direct  the 
opposition  of  the  misinformed  towards  those  measures, 
which  he  could  boldly  and  confidently  declare,  had  in  no 
degree  contributed  to  the  distresses  lately  experienced  in 
this  country. 

•  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  give  the  honourable 
baronet  the  explanation  he  required,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Treaty  with  Portugal.  It  was  true,  that  the  period 
when  either  this  country  or  Portugal  might  revise  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  arrived  in  June  last,  and  Portugal  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  it 
before  it  was  renewed.  Those  alterations  were  still  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  and,  until 
they  should  be  arranged,  the  treaty  would  continue  in  force, 
3S  it  was  in  terms  a  perpetual  treaty,  subject  only  to  altera- 
tion and  revision,  at  certain  stated  periods.  That  was 
•the  state  in  which  things  now  stood ;  and  Ministers  were, 
therefore,  not  at  liberty  at  present  to  deal  with  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  duty  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  as  the 
treaty  was  still  pending. 

.  There  were  other  branches  of  this  subject  to  which  the 
honourable  seconder  had  alluded;  but  which  it  was  not 
now  the  proper  time  to  discuss,  He  would,  however, 
remind  that  honourable  gentleman,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  measure  to  which  he  had  adverted,  that  was  not  ex*- 
pressly  pointed  out  to  Ministers  by  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Whether  those  laws  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  altered,  was 
another  question ;  but,  while  they  continued  in  their  present 
Btate,  and  remained  as  the  guides  of  our  Foreign  Com- 
merce, they  must  be  obeyed,  and  Ministers  had  not  the 
power  to  change  the  course  which  they  directed  to  be  pur* 
sued. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
VOL.  in.  F 
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STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY— ALTERATION  OF 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Decefnber  1. 

Lord  Folkestone,  seeini^  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  m 
his  place,  asked,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  t» 
introduce  any  measure  respecting  the  Currency,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  Committee  on  the  Small  Note  Bill^ 
during  the  last  session  P  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  answer  the  noble  lord's  question:  upon  which  the  noble  lord 
remarked  upon  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  Parliament  was 
placed,  by  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  both  with  respect  to  the  Currency 
and  the  Com  Laws.  They  were  assembled,  he  said,  at  an  inconvenient 
season  of  the  year;  and  yet  they  were  told  by  Ministers,  that  no>  discus- 
sion was  to  take  place  upon  a  subjection  which  the  greatest  excitement 
was  raised  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HusKissoK  observed,  that  tbenoUe  lard  had  inferred 
more  from  the  answer  which  he  had  returned  to  the  noble 
lord'^s  question,  than  the  fair  import  of  that  answer  war- 
ranted. The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Scotch  Small  Note  currency,  and  had  asked 
him  whether  it  was  intended  to  take  any  steps  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  taken  place  in  this  Committee  ?  His 
answer  was^  that  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  inform  the 
noble  lord  whether  it  was  intended  by  Government,  to  pro- 
pose either  the  revival  of  the  Committee,  or  the  adoption  of 
any  proceedings  founded  upon  their  Report*  From  this 
answer  tlie  noUe  lord  had  thought  fit  to  infer,  prematurely, 
that  no  steps  whatever  would  be  taken. 

He  again  stated,  that  his  Majesty^a  Grovemment  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  not,  to  renew  the  Committee  in  question ;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  would  do  so,  or 
whether  they  would  take  any  steps  on  the  Report  already 
printed.    The  noble  lord  expressed  his  surprise,  that  when 
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a  Report  had  been  presented  in  a  former  session,  on  a  sub- 
ject involving  questions  of  the  greatest  public  interest,  his 
Majesty^s  Grovemment,  ten  days  alter  the  meeting  of  Far* 
liament,  on  a  special  occasion,  and  at  an  unusual  period, 
should  not  be  prepared  with  the  developement  of  most  im- 
portant subjects,  perfectly  distinct  from  tliose  for  which 
they  had  been,  he  might  say,  specially  assembled. 

The  noble  lord,  who  was  a  great  fri^d  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  great  stickler  for  a  close  adherence  to 
constitutional  forms,  could  not  see  for  what  Parliament  was 
assembled,  if  not  to  dispose  of  the  Currency  and  Com  ques- 
tions. He  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  it  was  assembled  in 
deference  to  the  constitution.  It  was  assembled  because 
his  Majesty^'s  Ministers  had  advised  a  breach  of  the  law,  on 
a  subject  of  great  and  peculiar  interest.  His  Majesty^a 
Ministers  conceived,  that  having  violated  the  law,  they 
were  bound  to  call  Parliament  together,  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  their  acts,  and  either  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they 
had  done,  or  put  an  end  to  the  continuance  of  the  violation* 
His  Majesty^s  Ministers  conceived,  that  on  the  very  same 
day  on  which  they  advised  the  violation  of  the  constitution, 
they  ought  also  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  call  Parliament 
together,  as  soon  as  they  could  conveniently  be  assembled^ 
It  was  on  that  ground,  and  for  that  purpose,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  been  summoned  to  meet ;  and  be  was  sure  it 
would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  the  majority  of  that 
House,  or  to  the  country  at  large,  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  Parliament  at  the  present  period  of  the  year,  to  proceed 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  such  great  questions  as 
those  connected  with  the  Com  and  the  Currency.  It  was 
never  usual  to  bring  on  important  topics,  such  as  these, 
within  a  few  days  of  an  expected  adjournment  The  noble 
lord  must  be  aware,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  present 
being  a  new  Parliament,  that  important  questions  could 
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not,  for  some  time,  be  proceeded  with,  to  any  great  length  ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
country,  to  bring  forward  any  important  measure,  which 
could  not  be  pursued  to  its  termination. 

The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  all  this  was  a  pretence — 
that  Ministers  had  not  made  up  their  minds  with  respect 
to  the  plan  which  they  intended  to  prepare  regarding  the 
Com  Laws — and  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  ready, 
that  they  did  not  come  forward.  He  would  only  say,  in 
answer,  that  his  Majesty'^s  Ministers  were  prepared  and 
were  agreed,  as  to  the  measures  they  should  bring  forward,* 
with  a  view  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
but  they  thought  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country — they  thought  it  would  be  calculated  to 
occasion  a  most  injurious  division  of  feeling,  and  conflict  of 
opinion,  if  they  brought  forward  such  a  subject,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  it  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  noble  lord  had  also  said,  that  he  recollected  Parlia- 
nient  having  been  called  together  at  as  early  a  period 
as  the  present,  for  the  dispatch  of  general  business;  and 
among  other  instances,  he  had  specified  oAe,  in  which  it  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  to  obviate  an 
apprehended  scarcity.  But  that  was  quite  beside  the  present 
question.  The  present  case  was  simply  this — Ministers 
having  adopted  certain  measures  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  expedient,  although  in  violation  of  the  law.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  assembled,  to  say  whether  they  had  done 
right  or  not.  Now  the  period  might  be  very  unfit  for  the 
consideration  of  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  law,  which 
was  extremely  fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
a  temporary  expedient,  which  had  grown  out  of  an  urgent 
occasion. 

He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  ques* 
tion  respecting  the  Com  Laws  must  be  looked  at,  with 
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more  or  less  reference  to  the  question  respecting  the  Cur- 
rency. But  ^vhsit  he  maintained  was,  that  these  two  ques- 
tions, questions  of  such  magnitude,  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously considered  at  the  present  inconvenient  season; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  much  more  wise  to  postpone 
them  until  the  ordinary  period.  The  noble  lord  had  re- 
proached him  with  not  having,  last  session,  in  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Small  Notes,  directed  any  inquiries,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  comforts  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Scotland  had  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  one-pound 
notes.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  so  remote  was  the 
period  at  which  these  notes  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  circulation,  that  it  would,  he  thought,  be  impos* 
sible  to  get  any  witness  from  that  country,  to  tell,  from 
his  own  experience,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  with- 
drawing of  gold  from  circulation.  The  notes  had  been 
introduced  so  long  back,  that  no  person*  now  alive  could 
remember  their  introduction ;  and  if,  to  escape  the  noble 
lord^s  reproach,  he  had  asked  such  a  question,  he  was  sure 
he  should  have  been  laughed  at.  He  was  satisfied  that 
neither  by  the  House,  nor  by  the  country,  would  his  Ma- 
jesty''s  Ministers  be  censured  for  not  bringing  forward  the 
subjects  of  the  Currency,  or  the  Com  Laws,  at  this  par- 
ticular period. 


JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  FORMED  DURING  THE 
f  YEARS  1824,  1826,  and  1826. 

December  5. 

This  day,  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  which  had  heen  formed  daring 
-the  last  thr^e. years.  They  amounted,  he  said,  in  number  to  no 
fewer  than  six  hundred,  and  required,  for  the  execution  of  their 
intended  operations,  a  capital  of  many  millions.    He  complained  of 
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the  dishonest  views  with  which  they  were  originally  set  oh  foot ;  the 
knavery  by  which  a  fictitious  value  was,  for  a  time^  given  to  shares 
which  had  cost  nothing,  that  the  solid  difierences  between  imaginary 
prices  might  fill  the  pockets  of  the  gambling  speculators ;  and  of 
the  misery  and  ruin  produced  by  this  systematic  swindling.  In  par- 
ticular, he  instanced  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Arigim 
Mining  Company,  and  concluded  with  moving,  *'  That  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  management,  and 
present  state  of  the  Joint*Stock  Companies,  which  had  been  formed 
during  the  years  1824, 1825,  and  1826,  and  to  report  the  same,  with 
any  special  matter  touching  the  conduct  of  any  Member  of  that 
House/'  Mr.  Canning  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry,  which, 
he  said,  to  be  useful,  must  be  limited  and  precise :  but,  as  enough 
had  passed  to  afford  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  in  the  aflbirs 
of  the  Arigna  Company  there  was  matter  deserving  of  inquiry,  he 
would  move  an  amendment,  limiting  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
to  the  management  and  history  of  that  Company.  Mr.  Attwood 
entered  into  an  able  defence  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  against  the 
wholesale  accusation  brought  against  them  by  the  honourable  alder- 
man. There  was,  he  said,  no  more  harm  in  buying  or  selling  a 
share,  than  there  was  in  purchasing  or  selling  a  shawl.  For  himself^ 
he  could  safely  say,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  a  single  Company,  which  could  be  deemed  derogatory  to  his 
station  as  a  member  of  parliament.  Were  they,  he  asked,  to  infer  bad 
conduct,  because  of  the  connection  of  a  Member  with  some  of  these 
Companies  ?  If  so,  then  even  the  right  honourable  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  not  safe ;  for,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1822,  he 
had  been  connected  with  one  of  them ;  but  nobody  doubted,  that  it 
was  because  he  thought  such  Companies  advantageous  to  the  Public, 
and  because  there  were  men  amongst  them  of  sound  character  and 
strict  integrity. 

Mr.  HusKissoK  said,  that  as  an  allusion  had  been  made  to 
him,  it  became  his  turn  to  explain  what  had  been  his  con- 
duct, during  the  prevalence  of  the  occurrences  which  had 
been  so  much  alluded  to.  The  honourable  member  for 
Callington*  was,  however,  under  some  mistake,  or  misap^ 

*  Mr.  Attwood. 
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prehension,  when  he  insinuated  that  he  had  had  the  least 
connection  with  any  of  these  speculations.  He  could 
assure  him,  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  had  he  had 
the  least  share,  or  mterest,  in  any  Company  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  1826.  He  had, 
indeed,  an  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  Insurance  C<»n" 
panies  of  the  country,  but  it  had  remained  of  the  same 
amount  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  not,  how« 
iever,  because  he  held  a  particular  situation  under  the 
Government,  that  he  felt  himself  disqualified  from  apply* 
ing  his  private  property  tx>  such  beneficial  purposes  as 
fairly  presented  themselves  to  his  view;  but  the  fact  was^ 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  embarking  in  these  specula* 
tions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable 
shares  in  two  canals,  one  of  them  near  his  country  residence, 
and  the  other  locally  connected  with  his  interests  in  anodier 
point  of  view,  he  had  never  been  in  any  way  engaged  in 
these  Companies. 

If  the  honourable  member  alluded  to  the  Company 
which  had  been  formed  to  promote  the  growth  of  silk  in 
Ireland,  he  would  explain,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  connec- 
tion he  had  had  with  that  Company.  When  the  parties 
who  had  projected  it  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had 
specifically  stated  to  them,  that  though  he  thought  it  a 
desirable  experimait,  and  wished  it  to  have  a  £dr  trial, 
and  though,  under  other  circumstances,  be  might  have 
felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  yet,  considering  the 
situation  he  held,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
could  not  expose  himself  to  the  misapprehension  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  his  so  doing.  When  the 
parties  applied  to  him,  to  know  what  number  of  shares 
would  be  taken,  he  informed  them,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  misconception  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  desirous  only  of  giving  that  degree  of  counte* 
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nance  to  the  experiment,  which  might  facilitate  the  object  of 
providing  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  nature  of  this  application,  and 
such  the  answer  which  had  been  given  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  and  he  defied  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
point  out  a  single  speculation,  of  any  description,  with 
which  he  had  had  the  slightest  connection,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

He  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  very  sound  and 
able  vindication  which  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton  had  been  enabled,  from  his  personal  knowledge  and 
individual  information,  to  give  of  the  benefit  and  utility  of 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  It  was  extremely  desirable  that 
«ome  explanation  should  go  forth  to  the  Public,  which 
might  coimteract  the  unmeasured  condemnation  which  the 
honourable  alderman  had  thought  proper  to  pronounce 
upon  these  Companies.  If  there  was  one  circumstance  to 
which,  more  than  another,  this  country  owed  its  wealth  and 
its  commercial  advantages,  it  was  the  existence  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies.  Its  canals,  its  bridges,  all  its  great 
works,  had  been  carried  on  by  Joint^Stock  Companies; 
and  it  was  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  such 
important  undertakings  were  conducted  by  individuals 
interested  in  their  success:  whereas,  in  other  countries, 
where  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Grovemment,  they 
were  often  neglected  and  left  unfinished.  Many  of  these 
works  had  been  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  persons 
who  had  originally  embarked  in  them.  This  had  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  New  Kiver  Company.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  benefit  to  a 
populous  city  than  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
tsome  water.  The  individuals,  however,  by  whom  this  pro- 
ject was  originally  undertaken,  were  involved  in  great 
loss ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Public  had  derived  the  greatest 
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benefit  from  it,  and  the  successors  of  the  first  projectors 
had  Ibeen  amply  remunerated.  The  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened  with  respect  to  many  of  our  Bridges  and  Harbours; 
and,  in  general,  it  might  be  observed,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  distinguished  this  country  above 
all  others,  that  great  and  important  works  were  conducted 
by  Joint-Stock  Companies — not  always  to  the  interest  of 
the  parties  who  embarked  in  such  speculations,  but  uni- 
formly to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  Public.  There 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  greater  error,  or  a  greater  delu- 
sion, than  that  under  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  cry 
down  Joint-Stock  Companies  as  public  evils.  It  was  only 
in  the  last  session,  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  prevail 
on  the  Bank  of  England  so  far  to  relax  its  charter,  a» 
to  admit  of  the  formation  of  Joint^Stock  Companies,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  business  of  Banking  less  hazard- 
ous ;  and  the  example  of  Scotland  was  cited,  where  there 
was  no  impediment  to  the  formation  of  such  Companies, 

The  honourable  alderman  had  talked  as  if  the  format 
tion  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  Mining,  was  a  new  discovery.  He 
could,  however,  tell  the  honourable  alderman,  that  all  the 
great  mining  works  in  this  country  had  been  carried  on, 
time  out  of  mind,  by  Joint-Stock  Companies.  The  mines 
in  Cornwall  and  in  Wales  had  been  conducted  by  such 
Companies.  No  man  could  regret  more  than  he  did,  that 
the  law  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  was  not  more 
satisfactory ;  for  while  its  object  should  be  to  controul  the 
excesses  to  which  such  Companies  were  liable,  it  should  sIbo 
a£K)rd  proper  encouragement  to  those  by  whom  undertak- 
ings, of  public  utility  were  first  designed.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  mischievous  and  impolitic  to  pass  a  sweeping  censure  on 
Joint-Stock  Companies  generally,  and  it  was  no  less  unfair 
and  unwise  to  Cake  away  the  characters  of  those  persons  who 
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might  happen  to  he  concerned  in  them.  He  would  not  dis- 
pute that  there  had  been  many  Bubbles,  as  they  were  called, 
which  reflected  deep  disgrace  upon  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  concocted ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  many  of  the  pro- 
jects  which  had  been  formed  were  likely  to  conduce^  in  a 
large  degree,  to  the  public  interest.  The  mischievous 
effects  of  some  of  the  late  schemes  and  bubbles  were  but 
too  visible  in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  many ;  and  those 
individuals  on  whom  guilt  could  fairly  be  fastened,  deserved 
that  disgrace  which  their  proceedings  called  for.  When-* 
ever  the  subject  of  those  shameless  speculators  should  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  would 
raise,  as  he  always  had  raised,  his  voice  against  them,  as 
schemes  fraught  with  fraud  in  some  instances,  and  with 
hazard  and  obvious  folly,  in  others.  The  honourable 
alderman  had  particularly  aUuded  to  the  Brick  Company, 
and  to  the  MUk  Company,  and  some  others  of  a  like  de« 
scription.  Of  these,  and  similar  wild  schemes,  he  had 
already  expressed  his  opinion  in  that  House ;  and  he  had 
warned  the  public  against  ccmnecting  themselves  with 
schemes  which  had  evidently  no  othar  foundation  than  the 
folly  or  avarice  of  the  projectors.  He  wished  sincerely 
that  the  law  was  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  parties  from 
engaging  in  such  delusions,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  the  honourable  alderman,  that  when  frauds  and 
abuses,  either  in  Companies  or  individuals,  could  be  proved, 
they  ought  to  be  punished;  but  while  he  thus  far  concurred 
with  the  honourable  alderman,  he  could  not  join  in  the 
elamour  against  a  principle,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
foundations  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  and  which  he 
considered  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  AmendmeDt  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 


(    76    ) 

EXPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY. 

December  G. 

Mr.  Home,  on  preeentin^  a  Petition  from  the  Machine  Makers  of 
Manchester,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  Law  prohibiting  the 
Exportation  of  Machinery,  suggested  to  the  right  honourable  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  right  to  continue 
a  system  of  Prohibitions  with  respect  to  Machinery,  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  abolish  that  system  with  regard  to  every  other 
article  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  HusKissoK  appealed  to  the  h<mourable  member  for 
Aberdeen^  whether  a  question  of  immense  importance  could 
with  propriety  be  disciissed  at  a  period  when  so  many 
thousands  of  manufacturers  were  either  out  of  work,  or  but 
partially  employed.  If  it  could  even  be  proved,  that  the 
^exportation  of  machinery  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
ill  effectsj  still  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  agita* 
tion  of  this  subject  would  alarm  the  manufacturers,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  going  on  with  their  respective  branches  of 
manufacture.  He  assured  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
if  a  Bill  wane  to  be  introduced,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  every  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  ma- 
ehinery,  it  would  be  productive  of  serious  alarm  in  the 
inanuiacturing  districts,  and  would  give  rise  to  the  pre* 
aeuiataon  of  numerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  that  House.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  honourable 
membar  would  ccmfine  himself  to  the  presentaticm  of  the  peti« 
tion,  and  would  not  follow  it  up  with  any  specific  moticm. 

It  had  been  generally  agreed,  that  some  alteration  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  exportation  of  Machinery  should  take 
place ;  and  the  question  having  been  agitated  some  time 
ago,  a  regulation  was  made,  investing  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  a  discretionary  power,  as  to  the  kinds  of  machinery 
which  might,  or  might  not,  be  exported.  The  discretion  thus 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  wa3  of  a  most  di^greeable 
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and  unpleasant  nature.  It  was,  moreover,  liable  to  this 
objection — tliat  in  whatever  way  the  Board  decided,  the 
party  to  whom  the  right  of  exportation  was  refused  con- 
ceived himself  injured,  and  looked  with  jealousy  on  another 
party  to  whom  a  liberty  to  export  certain  different  articles 
was  permitted.  Upon  this  ground  alone  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  some  fixed  principle  of  exportation 
and  prohibition  of  all  articles  of  machinery.  He  had 
himself  endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  the 
discretion  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  regu- 
lated; and  that  princifde  was  this — that  when  machinery 
was  of  great  bulk,  and  contained  a  great  quantity  of  the 
Yaw  material,  then  no  objection  should  be  made  to  exporta- 
tion, as  he  considered  that  no  injury  could  be  done  to  the 
country  by  it  But  where  the  machinery  was  one  of 
modem  improvement,  and  depended  mainly  upon  the  in- 
*genuity  and  excellence  of  the  mechanism,  and  where  the 
raw  material  used  was  trifling,  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to 
the  manufacturer  to  restrain,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  expor- 
tation of  such  machinery.  The  mischief  that  would  arise 
•from  altering  the  law  respecting  a  general  exportation  of 
machinery  might  be  collected  from  this  fact — that  there 
were  at  the  present  moment,  many  manufacturing  establish- 
tnents  standing  still  on  the  Continent,  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  machinery  of  a  particular  description  from 
this  country. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  state  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  he  implored 
the  honourable  member  not  to  agitate  the  question  at 
present.  He  was  ready  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power, 
either  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  as  a  member  of  a  Com^ 
mittee,  towards  simplifying  and  more  strictly  defining  the 
law ;  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that 
the  whole  law  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  machinery 
might  be  safely  repealed. 
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EXPOSITION   OP  THE    STATE   OP  THE    BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

May  7,  1827.' 

Early  in  the  session,  General  Gascoyne  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  distressed  State  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  The  motion  was 
repeatedly  postponed  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  severe 
illness.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Baring,  on  presenting  a  Petition 
from  the  Ship-owners  of  London,  complaining  of  the  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  grant  a  Committee  on  the  subject  ?  He 
said  he  thought  some  inquiry  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ascei-tain- 
ing  whether  the  distress  proceeded  from  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  or  whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  that  general  stag- 
nation of  Trade,  which  had,  more  or  less,  aiFected  all  the  other 
branches  of  national  industry.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  answered,  that  his 
right  honourable  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 

*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Ministry,  as  it  was  settled  under 

Mr.  Canning  : 

Cabinet  Ministers, 

r President  of  the  Council;  shortly 
Earl  of  Harrowby«,..,..«.*«« <     after  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 

(     Portland. 

Lord  Lyndhurst    •.••••• ••••Lord  Chancellor. 

^  ,       ^«  ^1     J  f  ^^^  Privy  Seal ;  shortly  after  sue- 

Duke  of  Portland |     ^^^^^^  ^^  g^,  J  p^,.^,^ 

_.  .    „       ^  ^       .  f  P'^'st  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 

Right  Hon.  George  Canmng  ...  |     chwceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

/"Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

^.  ,    I*       ,«r  o   «  f     Department;  shortly  after  sue- 

Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Bourne j     ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^ 

^     downe. 

__.  ,  Tx   ,,  J  w    J         f  Secretary    of  State   for    Foreign 

Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward    •••  -i      Affiiirs 

--.  X  i^   J    •  1.  r  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Depart- 

Viscount  Goderich  ••••.•••.. <  j.   r  ^tt         j  ^i.    ^  i     • 

L     ment  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 

Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

_      ,  -^    -  f  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 

^ * t     caster. 

n:  V4.  TT       iTT'iv       TT    !•         f  Trcasurcr  of  the  Navy,  and  Pre- 
Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson  I    ..-^rxi-t»      ji»™ij 
°  I     sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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extremely  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  whicli  his  health 
would  allow  of,  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  whole  question  connected  with  the  Shipping  Interest 
of  the  country.  Accordingly,  General  Gascoyne,  this  day,  opened 
the  subject  to  the  House,  and  moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  Distressed  State  of  the  British 
Commercial  Shipping  Interest."  The  motion  having  been  opposed 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  and  defended  by  Mr.  Liddell  and  by  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  who  hoped  that  the  House,  notwithstanding  the 
speech  it  might  hear  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  not  be  led  away  by  words  calculated  to  make  "  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,"  but  would  confine  itself  to  practical  facts, 
and  discard  theoretical  arguments, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
I  do  not  regret.  Sir,  that,  by  giving  way  to  the  gallant 
admiral,*  I  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  the 

Viscount  Palmerston  Secretary  at  War. 

Right  Hon.  George  Tiemey......Master  of  the  Mint, 

! First  Commissoner  of  Woods  and 
Forests;  succeeded  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  S.  Bourne. 
Not  qf  the  Cabinet, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ...Lord  High  Admiral. 

(Master-General  of  the  Ordnance ; 
shortly  after  a   place    in     the 
Cabinet: 
Right  Hon.  Vesey  Fita-Gerald,,. Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
Duke  of  Manchester  ••••...••••.•••Postmaster-General. 

'i^tz^r ::::::::: )  ^^^^  ^'  **  ''-'^^' 

^.  ,    *»       «  ^      X  f  Vice-President  of  the  Board   of 

Right  Hon.  C.Grant    |     ^^^ 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Leach  ••••••Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  L.  Shadwell   ••••••Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir  James  Scarlett   «•..•• ••••Attorney-General. 

Sir  N.  C.  Tindal Solicitor-General. 

Ministry  of  Ireland, 

Marquis  Wellesley   • ..•Lord  Lieutenant. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  Hart  Lord  Chancellor. 

Right  Hon.  William  Lamb Chief  Secretarj'. 
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House  not  to  be  misled  by  arguments  calculated  to  make 
*^  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause."^  The  House  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  gallant  admiral^s 
advice,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  speech  with  which  he  has  just 
favoured  us. 

Before  I  proceed  to  those  observations,  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  make  on  the  motion  of  my  honourable  col- 
league, the  House,  I  trust,  will  allow  me  to  offer  my  un- 
feigned acknowledgments  for  their  kind  consideration 
towards  me,  in  having,  more  than  once,  postponed  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  question  before  the  Easter  recess, 
when  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  their  debates.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  my  conduct  in  former  parliaments  will 
give  me  credit  when  I  say,  that  I  always  feel  deep  regret, 
if,  from  any  cause,  I  am  prevented  attending  my  public 
duty  in  this  place.  My  regret  has,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  greatly  increased,  by  the  consideration,  that  tliis 
House  was  occupied  before  the  recess,  with  another  very 
important  question-— I  mean  the  Com  Laws ;  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  upon  which,  frequent  reference  was  made 
to  the  opinions  which  I  had  professed,  and  to  the  part 
which  I  had  taken  on  former  occasions  upon  that  subject 

Neither  of  that  reference,  nor  of  any  animadversions 
which  may  have  accompanied  it,  have  I  a  disposition  or  a 
right  to  complain.  I  admit  that,  in  thus  referring  to  my 
conduct  and  opinions,  honourable  members  have  done  no 
more  than  they  were  called  upon  to  do  by  their  own  sense 
of  public  duty.  They  were  the  less  called  upon  to  be 
scrupulous  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  aware  that,  at  some 
future  time,  an  opportunity  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
afforded  me,  of  defending  myself,  if  necessary,  against  any 
imputatikms  which  might  be  cast  upon  me,  and  of  making 
that  defence,  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  my  conduct 
had  been  arraigned,  and  before  the  same  tribunal  by  which 
the  charge  had  been  heard. 
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Whilst  I  feel,  therefore, — as  I  sincerely  do  feel, — ^nothing 
but  thankfulness  for  the  consideration  with  which  I  have 
been  treated  during  my  absence,  by  all  parties  in  this 
House,  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  but  take  a  very  different 
view  of  an  attack,  altogether  unprovoked,  which  was  made 
■in  another  place,  upon  my  public  character  and  conduct,  at 
a  moment  when  I  was  wholly  disabled  by  illness,  from 
staking  any  notice  of  that  unwarrantable  proceeding : — ^in  a 
place,  too,  where,  neither  in  sickness  nor  in  health,  neither 
jiow,  nor  at  any  time  hereafter,  can  I  be  permitted  to  meet, 
face  to  face,  the  individual  making  that  unjust  attack,  or 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  repelling  it  before  the 
assembly  to  which  it  was  addressed.  It  may  have  suited 
the  taste,  it  may  have  been  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  that 
individual,  to  represent  me,  und»  these  circumstances,  as  a 
^^  wild  theorist,  ready  at  all  times  to  attempt  any  experi- 
ment, no  matter  how  hazardous.^  It  may  have  been  deemed 
justifiable  by  that  individual,  to  charge  me  with  having 
palmed  measures  upon  the  House  and  upon  the  country, 
under  false  pretences.     It  may  have  been 

Mr.  Cressett  Pelham  rose  to  order.  He  observed,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  oat  of  order,  inasmuch  as  he  was  alluding 
to  expressions  which  had  been  used  in  debate,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  HusKissoN.  If  an  allegation — an  unjust  and  un- 
founded allegation — ^be  made  against  me,  I  must  answer  it 
when  I  can.  If  my  character  is  attacked  and  calumniated 
in  another  place,  in  which  I  cannot  be  heard,  I  must  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  defending  it  in  a  place  where 
I  can  be  heard.  It  has  been  asserted  of  me,  in  the  place  to 
which  I  allude,  that  I  have  palmed  upon  the  House  and 
the  country  measures  of  great  public  importance,  under 
false  pretences,  and  that  I  have  been  guilty — ^neither  more 
nor  less— of  a  gross  political  fraud. 
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It  is  an  old  obBefvittion,  and  not  the  less  true  because  it 
is  old,  that  those  who  are  the  most  ready  to  indulge  in 
tortuous  coiurses  themselves,  are  usually  the  most  ready  to 
charge  that  species  of  conduct  upon  others.  An  indignant 
denial  is  all  the  answer  which  I  can  give  at  present  to  the 
accusation  brought  against  me.  Were  I  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars,  I  fear  I  should  depart  too  widely  from  the  ques- 
tion which  is  at  present  before  us ;  but  this  I  will  say — I 
have  now,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  down 
to  the  present  hour,  I  have  always  acted  under  a  sense  of 
that  moral  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  the  judg- 
ment of  my  country,  to  which  every  man,  be  his  rank  or 
station  what  it  may,  is  liable,  for  the  part  which  he  takes 
in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  Parliament.  That  moral 
responsibility,  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  public  character, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  encounter.  I  am  equally  ready  to  meet 
the  more  direct  responsibility,  which  attaches  to  me  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  not  only  for  the  measures  which  I 
have  brought  forward  in  this  House  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty^s  Government,  but  also  for  every  other  measure, 
in  which  I  have  concurred,  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
serving  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity.  I  make  this  declara* 
tion  without  the  slightest  reserve,  and  I  trust  without  any 
unbecoming  arrogance.  Further  it  would  be  improper 
to  speak  of  myself.  But,  with  regard  to  the  individual 
who  has  thus  attacked  me,  without  the  slightest  provoca-* 
tion  on  my  part,  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  have 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  his  public  career  for  the  last 
five-and-thirty  years.  I  have  done  more.  I  have  read  aU 
the  multifarious  works  which  he  has  published  during  that 
period,  whether  on  general  politics,  political  economy,  or 
politic4d  philosophy,— ^1  the  theoretical  lucubrations  with 
which  he  has  enlightened  the  world,  down  even  to  his  last 
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^  Chart  of  the  Corn  Law&^  I  have  read  them  all ;  and, 
in  saying  this,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  executed  a  task,  of 
which  very  few  men  besides  myself  can  boast.  The  con* 
elusion  to  which  I  have  come — a  conclusion  not  of  yester- 
day, but  now  of  some  years  standing — ^is  that,  among  the 
many  mercies  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  this  country, 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1732, 
there  are  few  for  which  she  ought  to  be  more  thankful,  than 
for  those  fortunate  occurrences,  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  have  disappointed  the  aspiring  ambition  of  that 
individual-— occurrences  which  have  hitherto  prevented  his 
being  placed  in  any  station  of  power,  in  which  he  might 
have  been  enabled  to  inflict  the  application  of  his  own 
extravagant  theories — and  theories  more  extravagant  were 
certainly  never  conceived  by  man — either  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  or  upon  that  far  more  numerous,  but  more 
helpless  population,  which  is  placed  under  our  protection, 
in  another  quarter  of  the  world.  Having  escaped  so  long, 
I  trust  there  is  now  no  risk,  that  any  part  of  the  British 
empire  will  ever  fall  under  such  a  visitation. 

To  come,  Sir,  to  the  question  more  immediately  under 
discussion — first  begging  pardon  of  the  House  for  this 
digression,  upon  matters  principally  personal  to  myself. 
I  rejoice,  most  sincerely,  that  the  gallant  General,  my 
honourable  colleague,  has  brought  forward  his  present 
motion :  not  only  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
defending  my  own  conduct,  but  because  it  has  given  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Northumberland,^  an  occasion  for 
a  display  of  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  he  can 
state  his  views  on  an  extended  an  intricate  subject,  and  of 
talents  for  business,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  duly  appre* 
ciated  by  the  important  county  which  he  represents.  It 
has  also  afforded  to  the  honourable  member  for  Dover-f  an 

•  Mr.  Liddell.  t  Mr.  Poulett  ThompRon. 
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opportunity  of  manifesting  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
acutenecs  and  knowledge,  in  respect  to' the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country,  and  of  stating  his  information  in 
a  manner  which  must,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  most 
favourable  impression  upon  the  House. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  statements  which  fell 
from  my  gallant  Colleague,  there  was  none  which  I  heard 
with  more  surprise,  than  his  remark,  that,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  table  of  this  House  has  been  over- 
whelmed  with  Petitions  from  the  Ship-Owners  of  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  complaining  of  their  distressed  con- 
dition ;  and  that  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment  had  never  con- 
descended to  pay  to  them  the  slightest  attention.     Now, 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?     In  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  but  not  till  the  last  session,  some  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  on  this  subject.     And  what 
became  of  them  ?    The  honourable  members  who  presented 
these  petitions  contented  themselves  with  moving,  that  they 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  be  printed. 
These  formalities  fulfilled  by  those  immediately  entrusted 
with  these  petitions,  they  would  have  been  forgotten  if  I 
had  not  felt  it  my  duty  minutely  to  inviestigate  the  allega- 
tion contained  in  them,— *<  that  the  shipping  and  carrying 
trade  of  the  country  were  in   a  rapid  state  of  decay  .^ 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  allegation  was  unfounded, 
it  became  my  further  duty  to  endeavour  to  dispel  any  un- 
favourable impression  which  it  was  calculated  to  make  upon 
the  puUic  mind.     With  that  view,   I  did,   uncalled-for, 
bring  forward  an  Exposition  of  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
real  situation  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  kingdom.    I 
made  that  statement  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
apprehensions,  needlessly  but  industriously  excited,  with 
respect  to  an  interest  so  nearly  connected  with  the  honour 
and  the  safety  of  the  empire.     In  submitting  that  state- 
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ment  to  the  House,  about  a  twdvemoDth  a^,  I  ayailed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  me,  of  expli* 
citly  dedaring  the  principles  which  I  entertain  on  the 
subject  of  our  Navigation  Laws ;— of  explaining  and  vin- 
dicating the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  his 
Majesty^s  Grovemment  in  reference  to  those  Laws  ;^-of 
bringing  fuUy  and  fairly  befcnre  the  country  the  present 
state  of  our  Commerce  and  Marine  ; — the  great  increase  in 
their  amount  since  the  year  179% ;— and  of  comparing  our 
present  means  of  sustaining  and  manning  our  military 
marine  with  those  which  we  could  command  at  former 
periods ;  as  well  as  with  the  means  possessed,  both  now 
and  at  former  periods,  by  the  powers  which  have  been,  and 
may  again  be,  opposed  to  us  in  maritime  warfare. 

This  statement,  which  I  submitted  to  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, is  now  before  the  public,  and  in  a  shape,  I  am  ready 
to  allow,  which  entitles  any  gentleman  who  may  do  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  it,  to  hold  me  responsible  for  its  con- 
tents. It  has  been  made  the  ground,  or  pretext,  of  so 
many  misrepresentations  out  of  doors,  that  I  feel  thankful 
for  this  opportunity  of  setting  myself  right,  andr— what  is 
of  far  more  consequence  than  any  personal  consideration — 
of  setting  the  Crovemment  and  the  late  Parliament  right,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  country,  upon  this  important  subject. 
If  the  House  will  favour  me  with  a  patient  hearing,  and 
my  own  physical  powers  will  permit,  I  trust  that,  before 
I  sit  down,  I  shall  be  able  to  expose  those  misrepre- 
sentations; and,  if  I  succeed  in  that  object,  I  shall  feel 
equally  confident  of  relieving  myself  from  the  calumnies 
which,  with  no  sparing  hand,  have  been  heaped  xxpoa  me 
personally,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Let  not  the 
hireling  authors  of  those  calumnies  suppose  that  I  am 
about  to  retort  upon  them,  the  low  and  vulgar  abuse 
which  they  have  attempted  to  cast  upon  me.     The  only 
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punishment  which  they  shall  receiTe  at  my  hands  is  to 
show  them,  that  their  venom  has  fallen  innocuous  upon  me ; 
that  I  am  not  infected  by  it ;  and  that,  however  unjustly 
attacked,  I  feel  too  much  respect  for  this  HofU8e^--and,  I 
might  add,  too  much  self-respect — ^to  resort  to  such  base 
engines  in  my  defence. 

But,  if  I  abstain  from  noticing  personal  abuse  and 
malignant  insinuations,  I  cannot  extend  the  same  degree 
of  forbearance  to  the  arguments,  the  misstatements,  the 
sophisms,  and,  I  must  add,  the  falsehoods,  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  I  will  not  say  by  the  Ship-Owners, 
but  by  their  advocates,  in  the  present  controversy.  Even 
with  respect  to  the  Ship-Owners  themselves,  although  great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  irritation  of  men  suffering 
under  pressure  and  difficulties,  I  cannot  consent  to  flatter 
their  feelings,  and  to  purchase  their  good-will,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  compromising  the  claima  of  truth,  and  the  penna-> 
nent  interests  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  unaware,  Sir,  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question. 
Many  honourable  gentlemen  maj  think  it  necessary-— and 
for  this  I  do  not  blame  them — ^to  yield  to  the  solicitatioii»of 
their  constituents.     I  am  not  ignorant  that,  even  amongst 
those  gentlemen  who   have  no   constituents   inmedialely 
connected  with  the  Shipping  Interest,  an  active  canvas  haa 
been  carried  on,  and  that  enB-parte  statements  have  been 
industriously  laid  before  them  by  the  del^ates  from  the 
Out-Ports,  with  a  view  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  to 
secure  their  votes  on  the  present  question: — a  question 
upon  which  it  is  the  more  easy  to  excite  alarm,  from  its 
being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country.     When  this  paramount  interest  is  represented 
to  be  in  jeopardy,  it  is  natural  that  honourable  members 
should  listen  with  attention  to  those  who,  in  pointing  out 
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the  supposed  danger,  are  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  sug- 
gest the  course  by  which  it  may  be  averted. 

I  know,  likewise,  what  active  and  incessant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  influence  the  feelings,  if  not  the  votes,  of  all 
who  entertain  opinions,  in  any  degree,  or  upon  any  particu** 
lar  point— ^e  Com  Laws,  for  instance— at  variance  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  domestic  and  commercial  policy ; 
•«— to  array  those  feelings  under  the  popular  banner  of  the 
Shipping  Interest,  and  to  enlist  the  most  laudable  impulse 
of  national  pride  and  maritime  glory,  on  the  side  of  that 
general  struggle  which  is  now  carried  on,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, against  every  attempt  at  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  those  honourable  members  who  are,  ia 
a  manner,  obliged  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  gallant  General^s 
motion,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents 
(conduct,  for  which,  be  it  remembered,  I  am  far  from  im*' 
puting  any  blame),  I  still  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty» 
however  much  these  circumstances  may  tell  upon  the  divi- 
sion, to  state  fully  and  fearlessly,  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  stand-*trusting  that  the  great  majority  of  this  House  do 
not  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  question,  as 
members  are  sometimes  said  to  attend  upon  a  private  bill ; 
— ^that  their  votes  are  not  pledged  to  some  petty  and  local 
interest ;  that  they  are  not  flocking  here  to-night,  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  any  such  pledges  given  out  of 
doors;  but  for  that  of  pronouncing  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

Now,  I  feel  myself,  at  the  very  outset,  I  own,  rather 
at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  that  question,-— a  difficulty  not 
created  by  any  thing  which  I  have  heard  for  the  first 
time  this  evening,  but  arising  out  of  the  statements  and 
arguments  resorted  to,  by  those  who  have  had  the  manage^ 
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ment  of  the  question  out  of  doors.  These  parties-— I  mean 
the  Ship-Owners  and  their  advocates — appear  to  me  to  em- 
ploy a  mode  of  reasoning  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
which  I  know  not  how  to  designate,  unless  I  describe  it  as 
resembling  that  philosophy  which  prevailed  during  the 
middle  ages.  To  reason  from  facts,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience— ^to  draw  conclusions  from  what  is  passing  before 
them — is  a  system  not  yet  adopted  by  those  who  claim  to 
be  exclusively  practical  men.  In  their  method  of  inducs- 
tion,  indeed,  (acts  are  precisely  what  they  are  most  dis- 
posed to  overlook.  Thus  far,  at  least,  their  wisdom  is  in 
accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the  Philo- 
sophers of  those  middle  ages,  who,  setting  their  faces 
against  all  improvements,  denied  all  facts,  which  they  could 
not  reconcile  to  their  own  preconceived  doctrines.  Of  this 
philosophy  we  had  something  like  a  sample  last  year,  hi 
the  question  of  the  Silk  Trade.  All  that  was  thought  ne- 
cessary, on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  prohibition,  was  to 
assume,  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  silk  manufacture  of 
this  country  would,  necessarily,  be  altogether  ruined,  root 
and  branch,  by  the  then  pending  change  in  the  law.  Here 
was  the  theory  of  practical  men^  That  theory  once  ad- 
mitted, the  inferences  were  not  difficult  to  draw.  Those 
inferences  were  stated  as  so  many  undeniable  facts ; — ^the 
total  annihilation  of  a  capital  amounting  to  many  millions 
sterling ; — ^&ve  hundred  thousand  industrious  people,  women 
and  children,  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence ; — and  F 
know  not  how  many  other  horrible  consequences ;  all  so 
much  taken  for  granted,  that  I  was  pointed  out  as  a  '*  cold- 
hearted,  callous  metaphysician,^  who,  worse  than  the  Devil, 
could  contemplate  unmoved  the  certainty  of  so  much 
wretchedness  and  distress ! 

In  spite  of  this  frightful  denunciation,  the  House  resolved 
to  abide  the  result  of  the  alteration,  which  was  then  about 
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to  take  effect,  in  respect  to  the  Silk  Trade  of  this  country. 
The  new  law  came  into  operation  last  July,  at  a  pailod  of 
pecuUar  pressure  and  difficulty,  in  every  branch  of  our 
manufactures.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  there  is  no  one  extensive  manufacture, 
which  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  distress  of  the  times, 
as  that  of  which  the  total  ruin  and  annihilation  had  been 
so  confidently  foretold.  Nay,  more ;  I  am  enabled  to  add, 
that  the  result  of  a  free  competition  has  been  this— that 
more  real  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Silk  manu« 
facture  of  this  country,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  than 
had  been  made  for  half  a  century  before.  I  assert  this, 
on  the  authority  of  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  and  I 
say  that,  at  this  moment,  those  manufacturers  are  not  only 
fearless  of  the  rivalry  of  France  in  foreign  markets,  but, 
in  some  articles,  are  able  to  undersell  the  French  manu- 
facturer, even  in  his  own  market :  and,  so  little  do  they 
dread  the  competition  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  against 
which  no  rate  of  duty,  however  high,  we  were  assured, 
could  afford  protection,  that  silk  handkerchiefs  are  now 
actually  weaving  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  being  aeaX 
out  to  the  Indian  market. 

But,  Sir,  the  Ship-Owners  go  even  a  stage  further  than 
the  Silk  manufacturers.  They  are  not  content  to  assume 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Government  for  the  regulation  of  our  Navigatioi^  system; 
they  positively  assert,  that  those  results  have  already  taken 
place.  They  maintain,  that  the  Shipping  Interest  of  this 
country  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  all  the  petitions  which  haVe  been 
presented  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
reading  them  all ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  assumed  fact,  that  Foreign  Shipping  resort- 
ing to  our  ports  has  increased  in  an  alarming  degree,  and 
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that  the  shipping  of  this  country  has  decreased  in  the  same 
proportion.  From  this  assumption  it  is  inferred — and,  if 
the  premises  be  correct,  there  is  no  disputing  the  conclusion 
— ^that  the  shipping  of  other  states  will,  ere  long,  supersede 
our  own  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

Now,  wpaa  this  point  rests  the  whole  question  between 
the  Ship-Owners  and  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment.  We  are 
at  issue  upon  the  fact ;  and  that  issue  is  what  the  House  is 
is  called  upon  this  evening  to  try.  If  the  fact  shall  be 
established,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  examine  how  far 
the  inferences  are  correct;  and,  if  they  are  correct,  to 
lose  no  time  in  considering  of  the  best  means  of  averting 
from  the  ooimtry  the  evils  involved  in  these  inferences.  But, 
if  the  pretended  fact  should  be  altogether  unfounded — if 
the  true  state  of  things  should  turn  out  to  be  the  reverse 
of  what  is  alleged  by  the  petitioners,— surely  we  may  dis- 
miss the  inference,  and  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  any 
further  proceeding.  Upon  the  showing  of  the  petitionee 
themselves,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  gallant  General ;  and  to  grant  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  only  tend  to  raise  a  doubt,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  disposition  to  persevere  in 
our  present  sjrstem  of  commercial  policy :— ^  system  which, 
his  Majesty'^s  Government  are  persuaded,  is  calculated  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  without  creat* 
ing  any  prejudice  to  the  separate  interests  ci  the  Ship- 
Owner. 

The  gallant  General  has  stated,  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
that  this  question  was  not  brought  forward  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  session.  If  there  be  Uame  anywhere, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  the  principal  cause  of  this  d^y.  But  I 
own  that,  for  the  fair  discussion  of  the  question,  I  cannot 
regret  that  it  was  deferred.  If  we  had  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject previous  to  the  recess,  we  could  not  haveliad  before  us 
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the  annual  Accounts  of  Tonnage  and  Shipping,  which  are 
never  laid  upon  the  table  till  the  ^th  of  March.  Without 
those  Accounts,  we  should  not  have  possessed  any  authentic 
means  of  examining  the  assertions,  upon  the  validity  of 
which  we  are  now  to  decide. 

I  wiU  not  affirm  of  the  Petitioners,  who  have  complained 
of  this  delay,  any  thing  so  offensive  as  that  they  were 
aware,  that  when  these  accounts  should  be  produced,  they 
would  overturn  all  their  statements :  but  I  will  say,  that 
those  statements  have  been  made  at  random ;  although  I 
am  ready  to  concede,  that  they  were  according  to  the  best 
of  the  belief  of  the  persons  who  have  signed  these  peti- 
tions. They  have  taken  the  allegation's  upon  credit,  from 
those  who  have  had  the  task  of  what  is  called  *^  getting  up  the 
petition,^ — a  practice,  I  am  afraid,  become  very  common  of 
late  years,  and  by  which  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  influence  of  petitions 
in  this  House,  have  been  rather  impaired  than  strength- 
ened. 

The  truth  of  this  observation,  I  own,  has  been  somewhat 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  attention  which  I  have  found  it  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  allegations  in  the  petitions  now  under 
consideration — allegations  which  have  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  The  confidence,  not  to  say  the  credulity,  of  the 
Petitioners,  must,  indeed,  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  ; 
seeing  that  of  their  own  personal  knowledge,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  not  to  have  been  aware  how  inconsistent 
some  of  the  statements  were  with  occurrences,  which  came 
under  their  own  immediate  observation.  In  the  Petition 
from  Scarborough,  for  instance,  which  I  take  because  it  is 
the  first  which  was  presented  this  session,  I  find  it  stated,, 
to  the  great  regret  and  alarm  of  the  Petitioners,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels, 
and  particularly  of  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  in  all  the  British 
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ports  during  the  last  year.  This,  Sir,  is  the  grievance  com* 
plained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scarborough,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1827.  As  far  as  their  own  port  is  concerned^ 
they  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be,  of  all  persons,  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  As  far  as 
other  ports  are  concerned,  they  were  probably  speaking 
only  from  hearsay.  Now,  by  referring  to  the  Returns  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  find  that,  in  the  year  18S6,  there 
entered  into  the  port  of  Scarborough  nineteen  British 
vessels,  amounting  to  S,451  tons;  and  seventeen  foreign 
vessels,  amounting  to  998  tons.  I  find  also  that  in  the 
next  year,  1826-— the  year  adverted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Scarborough — ^the  year  in  which  the  foreign  shipping  has 
made  much  alarming  progress  towards  superseding  the 
shipping  of  this  country, — there  entered  seventeen  British 
vessels,  amounting  to  2,349  tons,  and  only  two  foreign, 
amounting  to  14f9  tons.  So  much  for  the  petition  from 
Scarborough  !  and  so  much  for  the  practical  information 
which  these  Petitioners  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question ! 

The  next  Petition  I  shall  refer  to  is  from  Greenock — a 
much  larger  port  than  Scarborough.  The  petition  con- 
tains the  same  general  allegations,  and  complains  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  loss  of  the  Timber  Trade  with  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.  It  states,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  foreign  shipping,  so  decided  a 
preference  is  given  to  foreigners  in  the  timber  trade,  that 
the  Petitioners  can  no  longei:  compete  with  them,  and  that 
the  British  trade  to  Canada  will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed* 
How  far  this  allegation  is  correct,  as  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
hereafter :  but,  as  the  Petitioners  also  proceed  upon  the 
assumption,  that'  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  has  been 
alarmingly  great  in.  the  last  year,  I  will  shew  the  House, 
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from  the  Returns,  to  what  degree  of  credit  this  assumption 
is  entitled.  In  the  year  1825,  there  entered  into  the  port 
of  Greenock  901  British  vessds,  amounting  to  Sl^M&  tons ; 
and  twenty-one  foreign  vessels,  amounting  to  6,229  tons. 
In  the  year  1826,  the  number  of  British  vessels  was  197, 
and  their  tonnage  64,037  tons;  while  the  number  of 
foreign  vessels  was  only  eight,  and  their  tonnage  2,S80 
tons;  being  an  absolute  increase  in  the  British  tonnage, 
accompanied  by  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels,  in  the  very  port  from  which  the  petition 
proceeded! 

Were  I  to  go  on  to  other  prarts  from  which  Petitions  have 
been  presented,  I  should,  in  most  instances,  have  to  exhibit 
similar  comparisons  from  similar  returns.  But  this  course 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attrition  of  the  House. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  Petition  to  which  I  will 
briefly  refer,  because  it  attempts,  by  exciting  the  prejudices 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  to  bring  their  feeU 
ings  to  bear  upon  the  present  question.  This  Petition 
comes  from  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  connected  with  the 
port  of  London,  and  employed,  in  various  departments, 
about  the  tupping.  They  state  that,  in  the  year  1825, 
they  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  had  plenty  of 
employment;  but  that,  in  the  year  1826^  owing  to  the 
great  influx  of  Foreign  Shipping,  they  are,  at  this  moment, 
destitute  of  employment,  and  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. Now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  I  find,  by  the  Returns 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  in  the  year  1825,  the 
foreign  vessels  entering  inwards  in  the  part  of  London, 
amounted  to  302,122  tons ;  and  that  in.  the  last  year^--the 
year  1826-^hey  amounted  only  to  215,254  toEis.  If,  then, 
the  distress  of  these  Petitioners  be  occasioned  by  the  amount 
of  Foreign  Shipping,  the  aggregate  of  that  distress  ought. 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  been  less,  by  nearly  one-third, 
during  the  last  year,  than  during  the  year  1825.  Is  it  not 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  e£Pects  complained  of  must  have 
iuisen  out  of  some  other  cause  ?  Yet,  Sir,  these  Petitioners 
are  actually  ^^  overwhelmed  with  dismay'"-— I  use  their  own 
words — ^at  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  in  1826 ;  and  to 
that  circumstance  they  attribute  all  their  present  diffi- 
culties ! 

I  am  afraid  I  am  detaining  the  House  too  long;  but  as 
it  is  with  assertions  of  pretended  facts  that  I  am  dealing, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  exhibit  facts,  in  order  to  show  how 
entirely  groundless  are  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me,  and  against  the  System  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
defend.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  has  been  imputed 
to  me,  that  I  was  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
which  I  made  last  year,  and  that  I  attempted  to  support 
such  statement,  and  to  deceive  the  public,  by  Returns, 
purposely  prepared  to  lead  to  &lse  conclusions.  I  have 
been  accused  of  the  ^'  pitiful  trick'^  of  jumbling  together 
the  Foreign,  the  Irish,  and  the  Coasting  trade,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  that  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  British  Shipping,  employed  in  the  Fwreign  trade  of  the 
country.  I  knew  the  falsehood  of  this  charge,  and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  did  those  by  whom  it  was  made ;  but  since 
it  had  been  made  publicly,  it  became  my  duty,  before  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  present 
session,  to  call  for  Returns,  prepared  in  such  a  form  as 
would  remove  all  suspicion,  that  I  had  attempted  so  mise- 
rable and  unworthy  a  delusion.  I  called,  therefore,  for  the 
Return,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  shewing  the  com- 
parative increase  of  British  Shipping,  in  what,  in  the 
Custom  House  books,  as  kept  up  to  the  year  1828,  was 
considered  the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Up  to  that 
year,  the  trade  with  Ireland  was  included  under  that  head. 
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And  why  ?  Because,  by  a  long  mistakeu  policy — a  policy 
which,  happily  for  both  countries,  is  now  abandoned — ^up 
to  that  year,  we  treated  the  trade  with  Ireland  as  a  foreign 
trade,  subject  to  all  the  impediments  and  regulations  im- 
posed on  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary,  for  any  purpose  of  fair  com- 
parison with  years  antecedent  to  1828,  to  include  the  Irish 
trade  under  the  head  of  Fwe^gn.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
comparison  so  made,  for  each  year,  from  1814  to  1826 
both  inclusive,  shewing  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and 
foreign  ships,  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  out- 
wards from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  what  is 
the  result? — ^that,  vrith  the  single  exception  of  the  year 
1825 — (and  although  the  trade  of  the  year  1826  was  neces- 
sarily depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  and  wild 
speculations  of  the  preceding  year) — there  appears  to  have 
been  a  greater  amount  of  British  Shipping  employed  in  the 
last,  than  in  any  former  year  since  1814. 

Here,  then,  is  my  first  proof  in  refutation  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Petitions.  Let  honourable  gentlemen  cast  their 
eyes  down  the  column  of  this  Return,  from  1814  to  1826,* 
and  they  will  see,  that  there  is  no  year, — ^1825  always  ex- 
cepted— which  stands  so  high,  since  the  restoration  of 
peace.  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered 
inwards,  in  the  year  1826,  was  2,478,047  tons.  In  the' 
year  1814,  it  was  1,846,670  tons ;  shewing  an  increase  of 
more  than  600,000  tons. 

But,  inasmuch  as  our  intercourse  with  Ireland  is  now 
separated  from  the  foreign  trade,  and  considered,  as  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  a  part  of  the  Coasting  trade,  a 
return  has  been  prepared  from  1814  to  1826,  both  inclu- 
sive, in  which  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Ireland  is 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  279. 
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omitted  for  the  whole  of  that  period.*  And  here  I  find  the 
comparison  at  least  as  favourable  as  in  the  first  Return. 
The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  inwards  from  foreign 
ports,  in  18S6,  considerably  exceeded  the  tonnage  in  any 
one  year  since  181 4>,  with  the  exception  of  1825 ;  whilst 
there  are  not  fewer  than  four  years  of  the  thirteen  (three 
of  them  before  any  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  the  Northern 
Powars),  in  which  the  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  that  of 
1826. 

Last  year,  in  addressing  the  House  on  this  subject,  I 
admitted  that,  looking  to  the  excessive  over-trading  of 
1825,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  employment  of  British 
vessels  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  1826.  As  the  first 
of  these  years — 1825 — ^from  excessive  excitement,  could 
not,  taken  by  itself,  be  considered  as  affording  a  fair  esti- 
mate for  the  future,  so,  in  like  manner,  I  stated  my  appre- 
hension, that  the  latter  year — ^1826 — ^from  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  preceding  excitement,  would  exhibit  an  unusual 
depression  in  our  Navigation.  This  apprehension,  as  the 
House  now  perceives,  has  fortunately  not  been  realized. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  lamentations  over  the  ruin  of 
our  foreign  trade  ? — of  the  bold  assertion,  that  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries? 

The  decrease  of  British  Shipping  in  1826,  as  compared 
with  th^  preceding  year,  was  231,219  tons :  the  amount  of 
tonnage  in  1825  being  2,027,469  tons,  and  in  1826, 
1,796,250  tons.  The  Foreign  Shipping,  in  the  same  period, 
had  fallen  off  248,679  tons :  the  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
in  1825,  being  892,601  tons,  and  in  1826  only  643,922  tons. 
Taking  the  ships  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards, 
the  positive  decrease  in  the  British  was  less  than  that  in 
the  foreign  shipping  by  136,932  tons.  If  we  compare  the 
relative  decrease  in  the  foreign  tonnage,  it  amounted  to 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  279. 
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about  two-^venths ;  while  the  decrease  in  the  British  ton- 
nage was  only  one-ninth. 

This  result  of  the  comparative  employment  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  in  the  two  years  18S6  and  1836 — ^the  first 
a  year  of  great  excitement,  and  the  second  of  great  depres- 
sion, in  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country — ^is  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  theory  so  dogmatically  laid  down  by  the  practical 
men  and  their  advocates — that  henceforward  it  was  only  at 
intervals,  "  short  and  far  between,''  during  some  temporary 
flush  of  trade,  for  which  Foreign  tonnage  might  not  be  im- 
mediately adequate,  that  British  shipping  would  be  able  to 
procure  freights  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  This 
was  the  explanation  of  what  they  could  not  deny — ^the 
great  demand,  and  the  extravagantly  high  freights  paid  for 
British  ships  in  1825.  It  was  the  answer  of  these  theorists 
to  the  facts  stated  by  me  in  May  1826 ;  but  what  will  they 
say  to  the  facts  of  May  1827  P  I  am  afraid  there  was  no 
flush  of  foreign  trade  in  1826,  which  they , can  call  in  aid  to 
bolster  up  their  theory  of  last  year. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  first  answer  to  the  Petitioners,  as  to  the 
increase  of  Foreign  over  British  Shipping  in  1826. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  comparisons  that,  instead  of 
selecting  particular  years,  I  ought  to  have  taken  averages, 
formed  upon  a  certain  number  of  years  prior,  and  subse- 
quent to,  the  late  changes  in  our  Navigation  Laws.  Those 
who  have  made  this  objection  do  not  scruple  to  afiirm,  that 
these  averages  would  prove  their  charges  against  me.  My 
adversaries  might  have  made  this  comparison  for  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  they  prefer  dealing  in  vague  assertions,  I 
have  done  it  for  them.  They  will  see  that  I  am  a  disciple 
ready  to  adopt  their  suggestions,  and  that,  by  so  doing, 
I  am  only  furnished  with  a  further  proof  against  them- 
selves. I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  average ;  first,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  subsequent  to  1814 ;  secondly,  for  a 
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period  of  ten  years  firom  the  aame  date ;  thirdly,  for  the 
last  three  years,  during  which  the  changes  complained  of 
hare  been  in  operation.     The  result  is  as  follows  : 

BMTI8H.        Fomcio?r. 
Tom.  Tona^ 

The  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  and  Fo- 
reign shipping  which  entered  inwards  in 

the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  npon  ^    1,517,918     590,156 
an  ayerage  of  five  years,  firom  1814  to 
1818,  both  inclusive,  was , 

The  average  amount  for  ten  years,  from^ 

1814  to  1823,  both  incluHye,  w«. /     ^'^^^     ^'^^ 

The  average  amount  for  three  years,  from  "i 

1824  to  1826,  both  inclusive,  was J     ^'^'^^     ^^,366 

The  amount  of  British  and  Foreign  ships -\ 

entered  inwards  in  the  ports  of  the  United  >    1,950,630     694,116 

Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826,  was ^ 

The  increase  of  British  shipping,  therefore,  in  1826,  as  "i 

compared  with  the  first  average  of  five  years,  is  ••••••  J        ' 

Ditto  of  Foreign   103,960 


Excess  of  British  increase  above  Foreign  •• 328,752 


Increase  of  British  on  the  average  of  ten  years  ,«•, ••     342,690 

Ditto  of  Foreign 155,054 


Excess  of  British  increase  above  Foreign  187,636 


Decrease  of  British  on  the  average  of  three  years 13,048 

Decrease  of  Foreign  on  ditto    •••• • 110,250 


Excess  of  decrease  of  Foreign  above  British 97,202 


I  have  only  to  thank  my  opponents,  for  having  forced 
me  to  this  mode  of  comparing  the  past  growth  with  the 
present  decay  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  I  now 
leare  it  in  their  hands,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  re- 
concile it,  as  they  can,  with  their  assertion  that,  since 
the  peace,  the  increase  of  foreign,  when  compared   with 

VOL.   III.  H 
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British  tonnage,  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
one.  I  may  be  told,  however,  and,  if  I  stop  here  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  told,  *^  All  this  is  very  true ;  but, 
if  from  this  comparison  were  excluded  the  British  tonnage 
which  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  our  own  colonies,  tlie  result  would  be  found 
widely  different.  As  foreign  competition  is  not  allowed 
in  this  trade,  the  vessels  employed  in  it  ought,  in  fairness, 
to  be  excluded  from  the  comparison.^  My  answer  is 
shortly  this : 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  present 
question,  tried  by  a  reference  to  this  test,  new  and  unfair 
as  I  hold  it  to  be  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature.  That 
it  may  be  strictly  applied,  I  have  called  for  the  following 
Returns : — 

First. — An  Account  shewing  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and 
Foreign  ships,  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
from  and  to  all  foreign  countries  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1826', 
hoth  inclusive,  excluding  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  out  of  Europe. 

Secondly.— A  Return  of  the  numher  of  British  and  Foreign  ship^, 
and  of  the  total  amount  of  the  respective  tonnage,  which  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  parts  of  the  world  out  of 
Europe  (exclusive  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exclusive  of  the  British 
ships  from  his  Msjesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America),  be- 
tween  the  years  1814  and  1826,  both  inclusive. 

Thirdly. — ^A  Return  of  the  total  number  of  loads  of  timber  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  the  year  1784^ 
from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America  and  from  the  Baltic 
respectively;  distinguishing  the  quantity  imported  in  British  from 
that  imported  in  Foreign  ships  :— also,  a  Return  of  the  total  number 
of  loads  of  timber  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  each  year,  from  the 
year  1784,  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  and  from 
the  Baltic  respectively ;  distinguishing  the  quantity  imported  in  Bri- 
tish from  that  imported  in  Foreign  ships : — also,  a  Return  of  the 
total  number  of  loads  of  timber  imported  into  Ireland  in  each  year, 
from  1784  to  1826,  inclusive,  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
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America  and  from  the  Baltic  respectivelyi  distinguishing  the  quantity 
imported  in  British  from  that  imported  in  Foreign  ships : — and  also, 
an  Account  of  Duties  levied  upon  timber,  deals,  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  imported  from  North  America  in  each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
and  of  what  would  have  been  paid  upon  the  same  articles  had  they 
been  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

Fourthly. — ^A  Return  for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  total  number 
of  British  ships,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  from  and  to  his  Majesty's 
colonies  and  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent 
of  America  south  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  year  1814 
to  the  year  1826,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  each  year. 

Fifthly. — ^A  like  Return  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  aud  planta- 
tions in  America,  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude. 

Sixthly. — ^A  like  Return  from  the  possessions  of  his  Majesty,  or 
of  the  East- India  Company,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  including  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Seventhly. — A  like  Return  from  any  possessions,  settlements,  or 
territories,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  including  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Eighthly. — A  Return  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage,  which  cleared  out  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishery,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  between  the  years 
1814  and  1826,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  each  3'ear, 

Ninthly. — ^An  Account  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
Coasting  Trade,  which  have  entered  at,  or  cleared  out  from,  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1826,  both 
inclusive. 

From  this  last  Return,  to  which  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  refer,  honourable  gentlemen  will  see  whether  I 
can  justly  be  charged  with  having  "  jumbled  **  the  Foreign 
with  the  Coasting  trade,  for  the  unworthy  purpose  attri- 
buted to  me.  I  shall  first  advert  to  the  other  documents, 
which  embrace  what,  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  be  termed 
the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

By  the  Return  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,*  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  afford  my  gallant  colleague  the 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  279. 
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greatest  satisfaction,  I  find  the  total  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
from  and  to  all  foreign  countries,  in  the  year  1826,  exclud- 
ing the  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  out  of  Europe,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year 
since  1814— always  with  the  exception  of  the  extravagant 
year  1825.  There  is  not  a  single  year  besides,  which  is 
not  below  1826.  This  is  one  evidence,  truly,  of  the  total 
ruin  that  has  befallen  our  foreign  trade !  In  the  year 
1814,  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  was  696,691  tons. 
On  the  average  of  the  twelve  years,  including  the  year  1825, 
it  was  865,377  tons :  and,  in  the  last  year,  it  amounted  to 
964,491  tons 

In  the  tonnage  of  Foreign  ships  entering  our  ports 
during  the  same  period,  there  has  also  been  an  increase. 
But  there  arc  no  less  than  three  years,  antecedent  to  the 
Reciprocity  System,  during  which  the  tonnage  of  Foreign 
vessels  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  last  year. 

But  is  there  in  this  increase  of  Foreign  Shipping  any 
just  ground  for  regret  or  alarm  ?  If,  in  a  time  of  peace,  we 
are  increasing  our  trade  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
our  rivals,  are  we,  forsooth,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  miserable  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  to  resort  to 
prohibitory  or  hostile  measures,  merely  because  some  aug* 
mentation  may  have  taken  place,  simultaneously,  in  the 
trade  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe  ?  I  have 
looked  into  this  subject  with  great  attention,  and  have 
carefully  sifted  it  to  the  bottom.  I  have  been  induced  to 
do  so,  because  I  felt,  that  not  only  my  own  reputation,  as 
a  public  man,  was  at  stake,  but — ^what  is  of  far  more  ooD- 
sequence  than  the  reputation  of  any  man — ^that  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  country  were  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  commercial  marine. 

Of  what  description  of  vessels  does  the  House  suppose 
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a  great  proportion  of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  Foreign 
tonnage  to  consist  ?  One-fourth  of  them  is  under  fifty  tons 
burden ;  and  the  whole,  upon  an  average,  falls  short  of 
one  hundred  tons  each.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  daily  intercourse  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  adjacent  ports,  with 
this  country.  This  mighty  commercial  marine  may  be 
seen  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Southampton,  Rochester,  and 
the  other  sea-ports,  from  Plymouth  to  Hull,  bringing,  be- 
sides passengers  (for  all  the  passage  and  steam-vessels  are 
included  in  this  Return),  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  poultry, 
fish,  fruit,  and  other  trifling  articles  which  find  a  market 
in  our  sea-ports,  and  many  of  which  are  sent  from  thence 
to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Such  is  the  character  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  which  helps  to  swell  the 
numerical  return  of  Foreign  Ships,  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  commercial  marine  of  this  country  I  Many  of 
them  come  with  one  tide,  and  return  with  the  next.  Is  this 
the  nursery  for  foreign  seamen,  which  is  to  dislodge  us 
from  our  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world  ? 
Are  the  men  trained  up  in  this  school  to  be,  for  a  moment, 
put  in  comparison  with  those  who  navigate  our  ships  to  the 
remotest  extremity  of  the  globe  ?  As  well  might  you  com- 
pare the  establishment  of  a  stage-coach  plying  between 
Paddington  and  the  Bank,  with  that  of  the  mail  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.  But  if  this  petty  traffic  is  of 
little  value  to  the  marine  of  the  countries  from  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  little  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  this  country,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is 
not  a  source  of  considerable  comfort  and  accommodation  to 
a  great  part  of  our  population.  Gentlemen  I  am  con* 
vinced  have  no  notion  to  what  an  extent  this  daily  inter- 
change with  our  neighbours  is  carried.  I  will  only  specify 
one  article.     The  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that. 
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during  the  last  year,  the  number  of  Foreign  Eggs  imported 
into  Great  Britain  was  64,503,790 ;  the  duty  upon  which 
amounted  to  29,416/.  Ss.  3d. 

There  is.  Sir,  one  other  article  on  which  I  wish  to  re- 
mark, as  accounting  for  the  employment  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  small  foreign  shipping.  During  my  unavoid- 
able absence  from  this  House,  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,*  adverted,  in 
one  of  the  discussions  on  the  Com  Bill,  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  Bones  imported  into  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  manure.  The  value  of  this  article  yearly  imported^ 
from  the  coast  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Eider,  exceeds 
100,000/.  It  is  collected  from  all  the  ports  and  creeks  of 
that  line  of  coast.  Will  the  Ship-Owna*s  pretend,  that 
they  feel  any  alarm  at  this  trade,  in  which  nearly  40,000 
tons  of  shipping  are  employed  ?  Would  they  have  a  British 
merchant  ship  sent  to  Hamburgh  to  lay  alongside  the 
wharf,  waiting  to  collect  a  bushel  of  bones  here,  and  a 
bushel  there,  until  she  was  able  to  complete  a  cargo  of 
manure  ?  This  manure  must  be  a  valuable  article  to  our 
agriculturists,  otherwise  they  would  not  lay  out  their  money 
upon  old  bones.  It  constitutes  a  new  branch  of  trade, 
which  can  only  exist  by  low  freights,  and  by  being  managed 
with  the  strictest  economy.  With  a  system  of  discriminat- 
ing and  retaliatory  duties,  this  traffic,  like  many  others, 
would  not  be  transferred  to  British  Shipping,  but  would  be 
annihilated  altogether.  Why  have  I  referred  to  it  parti- 
cularly on  this  occasion  ?  It  is  to  shew,  that  if  new  branches 
of  trade  are  springing  up,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
their  discriminating  duties,  such  trade,  even  if  carried  on 
principally  in  foreign  bottoms,  must  nevertheless  be  inci- 
dentally productive  of  advantage  to  the  general  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  shipping,  of  the  country.     By  an  advance 

*  The  Ri^ht  Honourable  Charles  Grant. 
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of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  expended 
on  this  manure,  is  it  too  much  to  presume,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  quarters  of  com  are  produced  ? 
This  com  must  be  sent  to  market ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  part  of  it  finds  its  way,  by  sea^  to  London,  and 
other  great  towns ;  and  thus  our  coasting  trade,  the  most 
beneficial,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  nursery  for  seamen 
is  increased. 

I  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates 
to  the  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  strictly  Foreign, 
out  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1814,  the  amount  of  British 
tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  was  465,809  tons.  In  the 
year  1826,  its  amount  was  503,024  tons;  exceeding  the 
tonnage  of  any  one  year,  since  1814,  except  1818  :  whilst, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  all,  in  the  amount  of  tonnage 
of  Foreign  vessels  trading  between  this  country  and  ports 
out  of  Europe.  And  even  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
Amaricao  shipping,  there  are  seven  years  out  of  the  thirteen, 
from  1814  to  1826,  in  which  the  amount  of  Foreign 
Shipping  entered  the  ports  of  this  country,  from  places  out 
of  Europe,  was  greater  than  in  the  year  1826.* 

I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  our  Foreign  trade  which 
is  more  immediately  under  our  own  control :  I  mean  the 
trade  to  the  Colonies.  And  here  a  heavy  charge  has  been 
made  against  me,  by  my  gallant  colleague, — ^that  I  have 
gratuitously,  unwisely,  and  unnecessarily  opened  to  the 
competition  of  the  Shipping  of  other  countries  this  trade, 
which  had  previously  been  exclusively  our  own.  I  admit 
that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  has  been  thrown  open ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  the  House,  that  we  have 
not  thereby,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injured  our  own  trade, 
or  decreased  the  amount  of  British  Shipping  to  which  it 
affords  employment. 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.xviii.  n.  327. 
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I  will  first  take  the  trade  with  the  West^Indies.*  In 
the  last  year,  the  amount  of  British  Shipping  engaged  in 
that  trade  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any  year  sub- 
sequent to  the  peace,  excepting  1814  and  1815;  during 
which  years  we  still  retained  several  colonies  which  have 
since  been  restored  to  the  powers  from  which  they  had 
been  taken  during  the  war.  In  this  branch  of  trade,  there- 
fore, the  Shipping  of  this  country  has  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion. 

Next  comes  the  trade  of  our  North  American  colonies. 
I  hardly  know  in  what  terms  to  describe  its  growth.  It 
has  increased  in  a  proportion  that  may  truly  be  called 
gigantic.  Instead  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  it  amounting, 
as  it  did  in  1814,  to  88^247  tons,  in  the  year  18^  it  had 
increased  to  472,588  tons.*f  This  trade,  therefore,  has 
been  more  than  quintupled  in  twelve  years,  and  exceeds  in 
the  last  any  former  year,  18^  excepted,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  489)844  tons. 

In  the  trade  to  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East- 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  that  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  since  the  restoration  of  peace.^ 
Indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  branch  of  our  trade, 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  which  there  has  not  been  more  or 
less  of  augmentation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishery,  in  which  there  appears  a  trifling  dim]nution.§ 
This  diminution  is,  however,  in  my  mind,  easily  and  satis- 
factorily to  be  accounted  for.  It  must  be  recollected  that, 
during  the  war,  we  had  nearly  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  fishery,  and  supplied  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
with  oil.  Since  the  peace,  several  of  those  nations  have 
prohibited  the  importation  of  Fish  Oil.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected,  that  we  should  continue  to  employ 
our  shipping  in  that  trade  so  extensively  as  heretofore. 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  300.        f  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  276. 
J  Ibid.  V.  xviii.  n.  276.  §  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  277. 
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Besides,  there  is  another  drcumstanoe,  as  ooimected  with 
this  subject,  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  namely,  that 
the  demand  for  oil  has  been  considerably  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  mode  of  lighting  cities  and  towns 
with  gas,  adopted  throughout  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  trade  of  Ireland,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  her  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  the  Baltic,  and  the  Britidi  Provinces  in 
N<H*th  America.  I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  this  impn)yement. 
I  hail  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  timber  in 
Ireland ;  not  only  as  it  regards  the  general  interests  of  our 
maritime  relations,  but  as  creating  a  strong  presumption, 
that  an  increased  proportion  of  the  populati<Mi  of  that 
country  possess  the  means  of  improving  their  habitations, 
and  of  affording  themselves  those  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
to  which  the  use  of  timber  is,  in  a  great  degree,  con- 
ducive.* 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  in  detail,  the  part  which 
British  Shipping  enjoys  in  every  branch  of  our  trade,  and 
proved  that,  in  the  participation  with  foreign  states,  our 
aggregate  share  has  been  increased,  instead  of  diminished, 
since  the  change  in  our  navigation  laws. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  refer  very  shortly,  but 
more  specifically,  to  the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic ;  be- 
cause, upon  the  misrepresentations  industriously  circulated 
with  regard  to  this  trade,  the  Ship-Owners  have  endea- 
voured to  bolster  up  their  case.  That  part  of  their  case, 
like  eirery  other,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  by  facts.  I  have 
called  for  a  Return  of  the  state  of  this  trade  for  every  year 
since  1784 1'f'  and  if  any  one  piece  of  evidence  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  another  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  and 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  327.         t  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  300. 
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of  the  general  power  of  consumption  in  this  country,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
which  we  now  import  with  the  quantity  imported  in  the 
year  1784.  In  that  year,  we  received  from  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America  7S9  loads  of  timber,  and  £rom 
the  Baltic  105,227  loads.  In  the  year  1825,  the  quantity 
imported  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America 
was  407,020  loads,  instead  of  739  loads ;  and  from  the 
Baltic  272,764  loads,  instead  of  105,227  loads.  So  that 
the  increase  from  British  North  America  in  forty  years  has 
not  been  ten-fold,  or  fifty-fold,  or  a  hundred-fold,  but 
almost  a  thousand-fold,  whilst,  instead  of  there  being  any 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  supply  from  the  Baltic,  that 
also  has  been  increasing.  Every  one  knows  that  the  whole 
importation  from  Canada  is  exclusively  confined  to  British 
vessels ;  so  that,  even  if  we  did  not  receive  a  single  plank 
from  the  Baltic  in  British  shipping,  the  Canada  trade  alone 
would  afford  a  substitute  for  the  employment  of  that  ship- 
ping, to  a  greater  amount  than  it  ever  possessed  in  the 
Baltic  trade.  « 

This  new  and  extensive  opening  for  the  employment  of 
our  second  class  Ships,  would  not  leave  the  Owners  of  them 
without  resource,  even  if  their  most  exaggerated  prediction 
— "  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  shall  be  wholly  driven  out  of 
the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic,^  should  be  realized.  I  do 
not  share  in  this  apprehension,  for  a  reason  to  which  I  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  especially  of  the 
honourable  mover  and  seconder  of  the  present  motion* 

I  have  applied  to  the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic  that 
same  test  which,  taunted  to  it  by  my  opponents,  I  had 
applied  to  the  other  branches  of  our  trade,  I  have  taken 
the  respective  averages  of  five  years,  of  ten  years,  and  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  I  have  compared  these  several 
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averages  with    the   year  1826.      The   following   is  the 
result  :— 

lir  Britism    Iir  Forbiow 
Sain.         SHin. 
The  average  number  of  loads  of  tifnber  im-^ 

ported  from  the  Baltic,  for  five  years  L  49^26  61,803 

from  1814  to  1818,  both  inclusive,  was •••  J 

The  average  number  for  ten  years,  from  "i  KAQin  hqqcia 

1814  to  1823,  both  inclusive,  was J  ^^»^^"  ^^'^* 

The  average  number  for  three  years,  from  -i  ^(^ACJ  1 1  o  jqo 

1824  to  1826,  both  inclusive,  was J  ^""'^'  ^^^'^ 

The  quantity  imported  in  1826,  was 87,576  68,601 

If  this  result  shall  prove  as  satisfactory  to  those  who 
were  the  first  to  call  for  it,  as  it  is  to  myself,  who  have 
yielded  to  their  call,  both  sides  will  be  equally  gratified. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former  instance,  I  have  taken  three 
averages  between  1814  and  1826.  In  all  three,  the  foreign 
tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  exceeds  that  of  this  country. 
Let  the  House  compare  these  averages  with  the  year  1826, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  British  to  the  Foreign  Shipping 
is  nearly  as  four  to  three,  and  then  let  them  say,  whether 
this  comparison  warrants  the  assertion,  that  we  have  been 
deprived  of  our  fair  share  of  this  trade  by  the  reciprocity 
system,  or  justifies  the  petitioners  in  appealing,  as  they  do, 
to  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  as  furnishing  the  proof 
of  that  assertion. 

I  had  nearly  forgotton  one  most  material  part  of  the 
present  subject :  I  mean  the  Coasting  Trade ;  which,  like 
the  Colonial,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  entirely  to  ourselves. 
It  was  by  **  jumbling  up^  this  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  that  I  was  enabled,  according  to  certain 
sapient  gentlemen,  to  boast  last  year  of  an  aggregate  of 
British  Shipping,  entered  inwards,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  2,700,000  tons.     I  will  now  tell  these  gentlemen  what 
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has  been  the  amount  of  shipping,  entered  inwards,  in  the 
Coasting  Trade  aUme,  for  the  last  four  years.* 

In  the  year  1823  it  was  7,899,602  tons. 

Do 1824 8,101,337 

Do 1825 8,300,766 

Do 1826 8,368,812 

Such  is  the  amount  of  our  coasting  trade — a  trade  surpass- 
ing all  others,  for  the  formation  of  brave  and  hardy  sea- 
men. It  is  a  trade,  too,  with  which  the  policy  of  Foreign 
States  can  in  no  way  interfere ;  but  which  must  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  manufactures,  the  agriculture,  the 
wealth,  and  the  population  of  the  country. 

Let  the  House  compare  the  total  amount  of  this  trade 
with  that  portion  of  our  intercourse  with  the  ccwtinent  of 
Europe,  which  is  carried  on  in  Foreign  Shipping.  The 
latter  is  about  500,000  tons — ^the  former  upwards  of 
8,000,000.  Again,  let  them  compare  the  nature  of  these 
two  trades,  as  schools  for  the  formation  of  experienced  and 
danger-defying  seamen.  The  trade  from  Norway,  and 
from  the  Baltic  (at  least  as  far  as  Foreign  Ships  are  con* 
cemed)  is  a  fine-weather  navigation,  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months.  The  greatest  part  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  is  of  the  same  character. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  from  the  ports  of 
Holland,  or  those  of  France  within  the  Channel.  When 
we  talk  of  trade  as  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  naval  power,  will  any  man  place  in  the  same  scales 
any  part  of  this  navigation  with  that  which,  at  all  seasons, 
and  in  all  weather,  is  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  round  the  coasts  of  both  these  islands  ?  Yet 
it  is  this  Carrying  Trade,  comparatively  insignificant  in 
amount,  and  of  no  importance  in  any  other  respect,  divided 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  327. 
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between  six  or  seven  different  States  in  Europe,  some  of 
them  not  possessing,  or  likely  ever  to  possess,  a  single  ^ip 
of  war,  that  is  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  maritime 
greatness  of  this  country  !  It  is  to  avert  this  danger,  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  persevere  in  restricticms,  which,  if 
retaliated  (as  we  know  would  be  the  case),  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  our  manufactures  and  our  com- 
merce ; — and  to  punish  that  retaliation,  if  persisted  in,  by 
resorting  even  to  the  extremity  of  war  ! 

There  is  another  speculative  grievance  much  dwelt  upon 
in  the  petitions  now  before  the  House :— -the  act  passed  in 
the  year  1825,  by  which  the  ports  of  our  colonies  were 
opened,  on  certain  conditions,  and  within  specified  limits,  to 
the  Shipping  and  Trade  of  all  friendly  nations.  For  having 
introduced  this  act,  I  have  been  greatly  blamed  by  the 
Shipping  Interest,  and  other  parties  who  have  joined  in 
tlieir  clamour.  Having,  at  the  time,  fully  explained  to 
the  House  the  grounds  on  which  I  submitted  this  measure 
to  Parliament,  I  will  not  now  revert  to  them  at  any  length. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  British 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America^  this  rdaxa- 
tion  of  our  ancient  colonial  system  was  recommended,  not 
only  on  sound  commercial  principles,  but  by  views  of  a 
higher  nature,  by  the  lessons  of  expmence,  and  by  con* 
siderations  of  political  expediency.  The  change  has  been 
highly  gratifying  to  his  Majesty'^s  loyal  subjects  in  these 
provinces.  It  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  die  more  rapid 
growth  of  their  prosperity ;  and  no  proof  has  been  offered, 
none  can  be  adduced,  that  it  has,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
injured  any  British  interest.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should ; 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  these  valuable  pro- 
vinces, should  not,  at  the  same  time,  conduce  to  the  general 
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prosperity  of  the  Mother  Country,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  by  liberal  treatment,  and  by  admitting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  extensive  territory,  as  much  as  possible,  into 
a  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  own  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  not  by  treating  them  as  we  might  a 
small  sugar  island,  interdicted  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  countries,  that  we  may  expect  to  ensure  their  attach- 
ment, and  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  colonial  connec- 
tion, alike  beneficial  both  to  us  and  to  themselves. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  ^^  whatever  good  reasons  there 
may  be  for  these  measures  of  indulgence  to  British  North 
America,  why  extend  them  to  our  sugar  colonies  in  the 
West-Indies?  Surely  to  them  you  may  prescribe  any 
conditions,  however  exclusive,  which  the  interests  of  the 
Parent  State  may  require.  They  cannot  help  themselves, 
however  rigid  the  rules  of  monopoly  or  dependence  under 
which  you  may  place  them ;  and  to  open  their  ports,  there- 
£9re,  to  the  ships  of  other  European  nations,  was,  on  your 
part,  a  wanton  and  gratuitous  injury  done  to  the  Shipping 
Interest  of  this  country.'*^  Admitting  that  we  possess  the 
power  which  this  argument  assumes,  and  without  stopping 
to  inquire  how  far,  because  one  party  is  weak,  and  another 
strong,  it  is  just  to  exercise  such  a  power,  if  to  the  injury 
of  the  former,  I  maintain  that,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  British  property  in  the  West-Indies,  for  the 
sake  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  and  in 
strict  furtherance  of  the  true  principles  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  as  those  principles  were  understood  and  acted  upon 
by  our  ancestors,  the  Government  of  this  country  was 
called  upon,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
to  allow  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  subject  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  trade 
directly  with  our  sugar  colonies. 
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It  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  the  separation  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  West-Indies  have  drawn 
from  that  country  their  principal  supplies  of  Lumber, 
Flour,  Biscuit,  and  other  articles  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.  At  first,  this  intercourse  was  carried  on  under 
orders  in  council,  and  was  confined  to  British  shipping. 
But  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  by  degrees, 
imposed  upon  the  British  ships  engaged  in  this  trade  such 
restrictions,  that,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  nearly 
excluded  from  it,  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  it 
has  been  transferred  to  American  vessels.  Yet,  so  neces- 
sary are  supplies  of  this  description  to  our  West-India 
colonies,  that,  in  the  year  182^  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  legalizing  the  intercoiu*se  in  American  ships; 
which,  till  then,  had  been  carried  on  by  connivance,  or 
under  the  sufferance  of  temporary  orders  in  council. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  that  our  West^India 
colcmies  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  draw  their  necessary  sup- 
plies from  foreign  states  and  in  foreign  shipping,  the  ques- 
tions naturally  arose:-— Why  are  the  United  States  exclsively 
favoured  in  this  respect?  Why  are  the  states  of  Europe 
to  be  shut  out  from  attempting  a  competition  in  furnishing 
the  like  articles  ?  There  appeared  to  me  no  reason  for  this 
exclusion,  and  many  obvious  ones  why  it  should  not  be  per- 
severed in. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  reported  from  all  our  colonies 
that  the  United  States,  instead  of  taking,  in  return  for  their 
produce,  rum,  molasses,  and  other  products  of  our  islands, 
had  ceased  to  afford  this  relief  to  the  planters ;  and  that 
specie,  or  biUs  upon  England,  were,  of  late  years,  the  only 
terms  of  payment  upon  which  American  cargoes  could  be 
procured.  Upon  this  ground  alone,  would  it  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  try  whether  other  countries,  dealing  in  like 
cargoes,  would  not  be  satisfied  to  take  in  payment  a  part  of 
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the  surplus  produce  of  our  Goloniea  ?    And,  at  any  rate, 
where  oould  be  the  misdiief  of  such  an  experiment  P 

In  the  second  pUice,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  as  I  hare  ahready  observed,  ware 
oonreyed  in  American  vessds.  By  an  authentic  Account, 
published  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year 
1825,  this  trade  gave  employment  to  101,604  tons  of  Ameri- 
can shipping-^^m  amount  not  much  short  of  one-half  of 
the  total  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  our 
West-India  colonies.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amias  to 
observe  that,  by  this  same  Account,  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  American  toimage  trading  to  the  West-Indies  (whare 
the  United  States  do  not  possess  a  single  colony)  exceeds 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  by  this  country  in  that  trade ; 
•^not  less  than  115,4f81  tons  of  American  shipping  bdng 
employed  in  the  trade  of  Cuba  alone.  Now,  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
being  to  maintain  for  ourselves  a  great  commercial  marine, 
the  next  great  principle  of  those  laws  was  to  prevent  too 
great  a  share  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade  being  engrossed 
by  any  one  particuhir  country.  Was  it,  then,  a  subversion 
of  our  navigation  syston  to  invite  such  powers  as  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hans  Towns,  &c.  to  participate, 
with  the  United  States,  in  the  trade  which  we  had  permitted 
to  the  latter  with  our  sugar  colonies?  Which  of  those 
powers  is  aspiring  to  raise  a  commercial  marine,  to  prepon- 
derate over  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  Which  d  those  states 
is,  year  after  year,  augmenting  its  military  marine,  by 
building  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class?  Which  of 
those  powers  possesses  a  formidable  navy,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  expects  to  wrest  from  this 
country  its  sway  upon  the  ocean  ? 

In  the  third  place,  was  it  prudent  that  the  supply  of  our 
West-India  colonies,  in  articles  of  first  necessity,  should 
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depend  upon  the  good-will  of  any  one  power,  and  that  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  all  the  inconvenience 
which  a  sudden  interruption  of  that  supply  might  bring 
upon  them? 

These  considerations  were  surely  sufficient  to  induce  his 
Majesty'^s  Government  to  extend  to  other  powers,  the  same 
facility  of  trading  with  our  Sugar  Colonies  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  it  became  our 
duty  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  that  trade.  It  appeared 
to  us,  for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that,  without  prejudice  to  any  British  interests,  the  colonies 
would  be  relieved  and  benefited^  by  affording  a  greater 
latitude  to  the  trade  between  them  and  foreign  states.  To 
this  trade  we  annexed  conditions,  alike  for  the  United 
States  and  for  all  other  countries.  The  United  States  did 
not  think  proper  to  comply  with  these  conditions ;  and  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Colonies  has,  in  conse* 
quence,  ceased.  This  was  their  choice  in -declining  our 
terms ;  but,  since  they  were  declined,  I  cannot  say  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  our  Navigation,  I  regret  the 
course  which  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  has 
forced  us  to  adopt.  It  is  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  United  States,  that  I  make  this  statement.  There  is 
nothing  in  what  has  occurred  which  ought  to  give  rise  to 
such  feelings  on  either  side.  They  might  have  enjoyed, 
like  others,  the  boon  which  we  tendered  equally  to  all, 
when  we  opened  the  trade  with  our  colonies.  We  have  no 
right  to  complain  that  they  adhered  to  terms  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  on  which  we  tendered  that  boon ;  neither 
can  they  complain,  having  made  their  option  to  decline  our 
conditions,  that  the  boon  is  withheld  from  them,  and  granted 
to  other  nations,  by  which  those  conditions  were  accepted. 

"  But,^  say  the  Ship-Owners,  "  you  have  done  right  in 
shutting  out  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  from  this 

VOL.  III.  I 
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trade.  It  is  not  of  the  Order  in  Council,  issued  &r  that 
purpose,  that  we  complain.  Our  grievance  is,  that  the  in-* 
terdiction  is  not  equally  extended  to  the  shipping  of  all 
other  countries.^  Do  these  gentlemen  recollect,  that  this 
would  be  placing  our  sugar  colonies  under  a  more  severe 
system  of  exclusion,  than  has  been  applied  to  them  at  any 
period  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  :^-a 
system  which  in  spite  of  the  wishes  and  pdicy  of  the  Go» 
vemmait,  after  the  close  of  the  first  American  war,  it  waa 
found  impossible  to  enforce.  To  enforce  such  restrictions 
now,  woidd  be  to  expose  the  British  sugar  colonies  to  the 
greatest  distress.  It  is  vain  to  contend  that,  because  we 
grant  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market  for  their 
staple  productions,  they  ought  in  return  to  draw  all  the 
articles,  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  exclusively  from  this 
country.  The  monopoly  granted  to  the  West^India  plantar 
is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  him.  By  conquests  made 
during  the  last  war,  by  cesaons  obtained  at  the  last 
peace,  you  have  extended  your  sugar  colonies  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  quantity  which  they  now  send  to  this  countiy 
exceeds  by  60,000  hogsheads  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
supply)  the  consumption  of  this  country.  This  excess 
must  be  sold  in  the  general  market  of  Europe.  The  price 
which  it  will  command  in  that  market,  it  is  obvious,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  rate  at  which  other  sugars  of  like  qua- 
lity (those  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  East-Indies)  can  be 
afforded  in  the  same  market.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that 
the  price  of  this  excess  must  determioe  the  price  of  the 
other  four-fifths  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
monopoly,  therefore,  affords  little,  if  any,  substantial  ad- 
Tantage  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  They  must 
be  able  to  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
grower. 

But,  if  they  are  exposed  to  this  competition,  the  House 
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will  at  onoe  perceive^  that  it  becomes  neceBsary  to  afford 
them  every  reaaonable  facility  in  procuring,  at  moderate 
charges,  those  articles  immediatdiy  necessary  for  the  cultH 
▼ation  of  their  estates,  which  this  country  cannot  supply 
with  sufficient  regularityi  and  excqpt  at  prices  greatly  ex-* 
ceeding  those  which  are  paid  for  the  like  articles  in  other 
countries,  their  rivals  in  the  growth  of  Sugar.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  regulate  and 
balance  the  conditions  of  this  foreign  supply,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  reference  to  this  last  consideration  (in  which  is 
involved  the  w^4)eing  of  our  C<d<xiies) ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  interests  of  our  own  Navigation.  It  is  on  this  j<»nt 
principle,  that  the  law  of  18S5  was  framed  and  submitted 
to  Parliament  I  have  already  shown  that,  since  the  pas- 
sing of  that  law,  there  has  been  an  increase,  instead  of  a 
decrease,  in  the  British  Shipping  trading  to  our  Svtgu 
Colonies.  Of  the  law,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  c^perated,  the 
Ship-Owner,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  complain ;  and  it 
cannot^  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  man,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  CokMies,  we  could  not  ad<^t  towards 
them  a  more  exclusive  system  of  conunercial  policy,  without 
the  greatest  risk  of  aggravating  their  present  difficulties; 
and  that  to  aggravate  those  difficulties,  and  to  involve  the 
ptanters  in  ruin,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  permanently 
protecting  and  upholding  the  Shipping  Interest  of  this 
country. 

If  these  considerations  cannot  be  lost  aght  of  in  reference 
to  our  Sugar  Colonies,  they  «nply,  still  more  fordUy,  to 
Newfoundland.  The  indulgence  of  trade  granted  to  that 
settkment  has  been  denounced,  in  the  most  severe  terms, 
aa  amounting  abnost  to  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The 
value  of  this  Settlement,  it  is  wdl  known,  is  derived  ako- 

I  2 
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gether  from  the  Fishery.  The  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  that  island,  and  in  the  adjacent  waters,  is  shared  with 
us  both  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Now,  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  British  fishery 
is  consumed  in  this  country.  It  is  principally  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  where  we  have  to  encounter  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Americans  and  the  French,  but  inore  especially 
of  the  former.  Our  only  chance  of  sustaining  that  compe-^ 
tition,  it  has  been  found  by  recent  experience,  depends 
upon  our  giving  every  facility  for  supplying  all  the  wants 
of  our  own  fishermen  upon  the  cheapest  terms.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  we  have  allowed  a  free  trade,  without 
duty,  to  Newfoundland.  We  had  to  make  our  choice  be-' 
tween  this  sacrifice  and  the  loss  of  the  Fishery.  By  the 
alternative  which  Parliament  has  adopted,  some  injury,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  is  sustained  by  those  trades  which  here- 
tofore had  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
with  articles  of  British  produce.  These  articles  are  now 
furnished  from  the  cheaper  markets  of  the  continent.  This 
will  be  manifest  from  the  Return  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
of  the  goods  exported  from  Hamburgh  to  Newfoundland, 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year,  consisting  of  flour, 
biscuit,  salt  provisions,  &c.*  But  then  this  export  took 
place  in  British  ships,  amounting  to  6,466  tons^  which 
were  despatched  fix)m  this  country  to  Hamburgh  for  that 
purpose.  This  export,  therefore,  was  of  no  injury  to  our 
shipping.  That  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  one  of  its 
best  means  of  encouragement  is,  I  believe,  generally  al* 
lowed ;  and  with  this  understanding,  I  think  I  have  now 
said  enough  to  prove,  that  the  relaxation  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  in  the  instance  of  Newfoundland,  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Fishery,  and  was  made,  ccmsequentlyj 
in  furtheifance  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  however  much  at 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  327. 
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variance  with  the  rigid  regulations  and  prohibitionB  of  our 
ancient  Navigation  and  Colonial  System. 

Another  charge  which  has  been  adduced  against  me  by 
the  Shipping  Interest  is,  the  having  opened  the  ports  of 
British  India  to  foreign  ships.  This  charge  is  almost  too 
ridiculous  to  be  noticed.  Do  those  who  make  it,  consider 
the  East-Indies  as  they  would  some  small  insular  colony, 
from  which  they  could  exclude  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Do  they  forget  that  other  European  nations  have  settle- 
ments on  that  continent — some  of  those  settlements  situ^ 
ated  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  itself?  To 
have  brought  forward  such  a  charge,  only  proves  the 
monopolizing  spirit,  as  well  as  the  gross  ignorance,  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  made.  This  permission  to  foreign 
states  to  trade  with  British  India,  instead  of  being  one  of 
the  rash  innovations  of  the  present  day,  has  existed,  I 
believe,  at  all  times,  but  certainly  ever  since  the  year  1797, 
when  it  was  specifically  provided  for  and  regulated  by  an 
act  of  the  37th  of  the  late  King,  with  a  simple  reference 
to  which  I  shall  at  once  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

•  Copy  of  East-India  Trade  Act,  37  Geo.  III.  c.  117.. 

**  Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  an  Act  for  the  en- 
couraging and  increasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  it  was  enacted, 
that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  one. thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  aoid  from  thenceforward,  no  goods  or .  commodities 
shall  be  imported  into  or  exported  out  of.  any  lands,  islands,  planta- 
tions, or  territories,  to  his  Majesty  belonging  or  in  his  possession,  or 
which  may  hereafter  belong  unto  or  be  in  the.  possession  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  any 
other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  than  such  as  do  truly  and  with- 
out fraud  belong  unto  the  people  of  England  or  Ireland,  dominion  of 
Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  are  the  built  of  and  be- 
longing ,  to  any  of  the  said  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories, 
as  the  proprietors  and  right  owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master 
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WheD  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Tonnage  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war ;  that  during  a  great  part  of  that  war,  but  eflpecially 

mnd  three-fourths  of  the  marinerB  at  leaet  are  English,  under  certain 
penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  mentioned.  And  whereas  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  countries  and  states  in  amity 
with  his  Majesty  should  be  allowed  to  import  goods  and  commodities 
unto  and  to  export  the  same  from  the  British  territories  in  India, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  regulations :  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adTioe 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  and  during  the  term 
for  which  the  possessions  of  the  British  territories  in  India  is  secured 
to  the  said  United  Company,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  countries  and  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  to  im- 
port into  and  export  from  the  British  possessions  in  India,  such  goods 
and  commodities  as  they  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  and  export 
from  the  said  possessions  by  the  Directors  of  the  said  Company,  who 
are  hereby  directed  to  frame  such  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  to  and  from  the  said  possessions  and  the  coimtries  and  states  in 
amity  with  his  Majesty^  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  the  said  British  possessions  in  India  and  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  no  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the 
subjects  of  states  or  countries  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  shall  be 
liable  to  seisure,  confiscation,  or  forfeiture,  or  other  penalty,  for  ex- 
porting from  or  importing  into  the  said  British  possessions  in  India, 
any  goods  or  commodities,  the  importation  or  exportation  of  which 
respectively  shall  be  permitted  by  the  said  regulation ;  any  thing  in 
the  said  hereinbefore  recited  Act,  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reigu  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided 
always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company  to  frame  any  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  trade, 
which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  any  treaty  or  treaties  which  shall 
have  been  or  may  be  entered  into  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  any  country  or  state  at  amity  with  his  Majesty,  or  which 
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in  the  latter  years  of  it,  there  was  the  greatest  exdtement 
to  Shlp^building ;  that  whilst  the  profits  of  freight  wei^ 
very  high,  little  regard  waa  paid  to  economy  in  the  coii- 
struction  and  repair  of  ships ;  and  that  upon  the  unexpected 
cessation  of  the  war,  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou« 
sand  tons  were  discharged  from  the  public  service ;  it  can* 
not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  we  had  more  merchant  shipe 
than  could  find  profitable  employment,  under  all  the 
changes  in  our  situation  produced  by  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind^  that  our  Merchant 
Ships  were,  from  that  time,  no  longer  subject  to  the  re* 
straints  and  delays  of  convoy ;  and  that  other  nations,  of 
which  the  navigation  bad  been  altogether  suspended  by  the 
war,  not  only  resumed  their  former  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  but  began  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  increase  and  promote  their  Shipping.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  profits  of  Ship-Owners  have  been  diminished 
with  the  diminution  of  demand,  but  that,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  this  country  has  been  able  to  maintain,  up 
to  the  present  time,  its  mercantile  Tonnage,  at  an  amomit 
so  very  little  below  that  at  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  That  this  is  a  fact  cannot  be  denied.  In  my 
opinion,  there  would  have  been  a  much  greater  falling-off 
in  our  tonnage,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  distress 
among  Ship-owners,  if  those  alterations  had  not  been  made 
in  our  commercial  policy,  of  which  they  short-sightedly 
complain ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  their  relief, 
if  they  had  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.  So  far  from  their  being  innovations, 
rash  and  uncalled-for,  I  maintain,  that  they  are  either  the 
necessary  adaptation  of  our  ancient  principles  to  the  new 

may  be  incomtstent  with  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parlisment  which  bav« 
been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  said 
British  territories  in  India." 
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circumstances  of  the  world;  or  real  and  substantive  im^ 
provements,  such  as  would  have  been  made  twenty  yeara 
sooner,  but  for  the  general  subversion  and  confusion  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  war.  They  are  only  the  following 
up  of  those  principles  of  good-will  and  liberal  commercial 
policy  between  nations,  which  Mr.  Pitt  inculcated,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  acted  upon,  from  1786,  till  he  was  forced 
into  war  by  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  With 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  a  settled  order 
of  things  in  Europe,  it  was  fit,  and  for  the  interest  of  this 
country,  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  should  re- 
vive. That  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  had 
the  greatest  interest  to  see  them  adopted — I  mean  the  en- 
lightened Merchants  and  Ship-owners  of  this  country — ^I 
could  prove,  by  abundant  references  to  their  proceedings, 
in  1814,  1815,  and  181&  I  shall  content  myself  with 
quoting  only  one  important  document  I  wish  those  who 
are  now  so  clamorous  against  the  general  Warehousing 
System,  and  the  other  changes  in  our  Navigation  and  Com- 
mercial policy,  which  became  necessary  to  carry  that  sys- 
tem into  effect,  would  only  read  the  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Board  d  Trade  by  Mr*  Buckle,  so  early  as  the  ISth 
of  July  1814.*    Mr.  Buckle  was  then  chairman  of  the 

*  Copy  of  a  Letter,  dated  13th  July  1814,  from  John  Wnu  Buckle, 
Esq.  on  behalf  of  the  Brazil  Committee,  to  the  Lords'  Committee 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  submitting  the  expediency  of  certain  Al- 
terations of  the  Revenue  Laws,  with  a  view  of  making  this  country 
an  £ntrep6t. 

London,  July  13th,  1814. 
My  Lords : 
The  very  important  changes  in  our  commercial  afiairs  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  treaties  of  peace  just  concluded,  having  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Brazil  Committee,  they  deem  it  their 
duty  to  submit  to  your  Lordshipe  their  ideas  upon  the  effects  which 
the  new  order  of  things  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  British  trade  to 
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Brazil  Association  of  Trade :  he  has  sinoe  been  chairman 
of  the  Ship-Owners*  Association.    The  Letter  is  too  long 

and  from  South  America;  and  upon  the  expediency  of  an  alteration 
in  the  Revenue  Laws  in  respect  of  the  existing'  restrictions  upon,  and 
prohibitions  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles  from  the  continent 
of  Europe. .  • 

Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  that  the  effect,  as  was  the  intention 
of  the  Warehousing  Acts,  has  been  to  make  this  country  an  entrep6t 
for  the  various  articles  of  trade  therein  enumerated ;  and  that  the 
advantages  thereof  have  been  of  the  most  important  nature  in  every 
point  of  view,  more  especially  as  they  have  affected  the  interests  of  the 
Revenue,  the  Merchant,  and  Ship-Owner;  it  will,  however,  be  evi- 
dent to  your  Lordships,  that  the  war  had  a  direct  and  powerful  ten- 
dency to  further  that  great  object,  and  that  this  cause  having  ceased, 
its  influence,  so  far  as  depended  upon  the  necessity  which  the  foreign 
merchant  and  planter  found  himself  under,  of  sending  his  goods  to 
this  country,  is  at  an  end. 

Happily,  however,  there  yet  exist  some  strong  inducements  to 
foreigners  still  to  look  to  England  as  the  country  where,  in  general 
cases,  both  sales  and  purchases  may  be  most  advantageously  made ; 
and  provided  that  timely  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  trade 
from  being  diverted  into  other  channels,  most  confident  hopes 
may  be  entertained  that  Great  Britain  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
chief  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all  the  naticms  of 
th^  world,  wheroby  her  payments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will 
be  materially  facilitated. 

With  a  view  to  this  most  important  object,  the  Committee  would 
submit  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Lordships,  how  far  it  has  become 
necessary  to  extend  the  warehousing  system  to  other  foreign  articles 
than  those  which  the  existing  laws  permit  to  be  secured  or  bonded, 
free  of  duty,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense,  for  re-exportation* 
and  which  at  present  almost  wholly  consist  of  unmanufactured  goods. 
So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  it  was  impossible  for'  our  late  enemies  to 
introduce  their  manufactures,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  into  the 
ports  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  but  now  that  every  obstacle  is 
removed,  and  that  general  tranquillity  has  been  restored  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  impediments  to  a  direct  commimication  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  except  to  the  British  settlements  (and  so  long  as  the 
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to  be  read  by  me  on  the  present  oecasion;  but  etery 
tence  of  it  is  well  worth  perusal.    Honourable  members 

blocksde  shall  last  to  the  United  States),  are  completely  remoyed : 
and  the  British  manafaetarer  mnst  therefore  look  to  meet  in  futara 
with  the  most  active  competition  in  those  markets  where,  exc^t  in 
the  occasional  exportation  of  prise  goods  from  hence,  he  was  so 
lately  without  a  rival. 

The  foreign  European  articles,  from  which  it  is  conceived  the  most 
serious  competition  is  to  be  apprehended,  are  plain  linens,  coloured 
ditto,  glass-ware,  'cambrics,  lawns,  porcelain,  clocks  and  watches^ 
wrought  silks  and  silk  stockings,  German  hardware. 

The  first  of  these  (except  sail-cloth)  may  at  present  be  Warehoosed 
for  exportation,  but  are  subject  to  duties  that,  under  existing  circum' 
stances,  operate  a  virtual  prohibition  on  the  importation.  Linens  form 
a  principal  feature  in  a  cargo  for  the  South  American  markets,  and 
will  therefore  most  certainly  find  their  way  direct  from  the  ports  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  (unless  inducements  shall  be  offered 
to  the  previous  importation  of  them  into  this  country),  especially 
as  other  foreign  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  obtained,  of  qualitiea 
and  prices  suited  to  form  assorted  caip>es  for  these  maricets,  whereby 
the  British  manufacturers  would  be  supplanted  in  a  most  serious 
degree. 

But  your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  the  evil  would  not  stop  here ; 
a  cargo  of  foreign  manufactures  exported,  besides  giving  activity  to 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  shipping,  would  divert  from  its  preseat 
channel  the  return  cargoes  of  foreign  produce  that  otherwise  would 
be,  for  the  most  part,  brought  in  British  Shipping ;  whilst  in  the 
event  of  the  requisite  inducements  being  offered  them,  the  Coreiga 
merchants  of  Europe,  instead  of  looking  to  those  distant  markets, 
will  have  inducements  to  continue  to  make  Great  Britain  the  em* 
porium  of  their  eommeree. 

The  Committee  are  not  ignorant  of  the  repugnance  of  the  British 
manufacturers  to  the  introduction,  even  for  exportation  alone  (as 
proposed),  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  But,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  their  objections 
are  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  their  own  interest;  not  only 
for  the  reason  assigned,  (hat  the  foreign  manufacture  will  find  its 
way  direct  into  those  places  where  there  is  a  demand;  but  because 
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will  find  it  annexed  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade,  made  to  this  House  on  the  18th  of  July 
1820.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  excel- 
lent suggestions  contained  in  this  Letter  were  not  sooner 
adopted.  I  do  not  mention  it  as  blame  to  any  one,  that 
they  were  not*     I  am  aware  of  the  prejudices  which,  in 

much  of  the  capital  arising  from  such  warehoused  foreign  manu* 
factures,  and  from  the  produce  constituting  their  returns,  may  he 
expected  to  he  expended  in  British  goods ;  especially  if,  in  the  com- 
mercial treaty  ahout  to  he  formed,  the  powers  of  the  Continent  should 
agree  upon  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  is  practised  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  to  admit  our  manufactures  to  henefits  in  their  ports,  equal  to 
those  which  it  is  thus  suhmitted  it  would  he  politic  to  extend  to 
theirs,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Committee  heg,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that  should  your  Lord- 
ships concur  in  the  sentiments  which  they  have  thus  taken  the  liherty 
to  lay  hefore  you,  they  suhmit  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  will  be  to 
the  last  degree  important  that  the  system  should  be  acted  upon  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  that,  when  acted  upon,  it  should  be 
with  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  merchants  sending  their  goods 
to  this  country  for  sale.  The  Committee  are  induced  to  impress  the 
importance  of  dispatch  with  the  more  earnestness,  from  having  un- 
derstood that,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  manufacturers  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  linens,  your  Lordships  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
will  be  expedient  to  try  for  some  time  whether  the  efiect  of  con- 
tinuing the  existing  duty  upon  bonded  plain  linens,  will  be  pro* 
ductive  of  those  injurious  consequences  contemplated  by  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  linens,  and  of  which  such  serious  apprehensions 
are  entertained  by  thb  Committee :  who  fear  that  when  once  the 
foreign  merchant  has  been  driven  to  find  a  distant  market  among 
the  consumers  of  his  goods,  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  realize  those 
advantages  which  (unless  he  is  driven  to  that  necessity  by  our  vir* 
tually  prohibitory  laws)  may  be  expected,  as  the  certain  results  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  measures  which,  with  the  most  per- 
fect deference  to  your  Lordships'  wisdom,  they  have  thus  felt  it  their 
duty  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

(Signed)         John  Wm.  Buckle. 
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many  branches  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  Warehousing  System.  As  far  as  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  were  concerned,  they  have 
since  seen  their  error;  and,  owing  principally  to  the  exer- 
tions and  perseverance  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  who 
with  so  much  ability  presided  over  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  this  House,*  the  Warehousing  System, 
and  most  of  the  other  improvements  growing  out  of  the 
labours  of  that  Committee,  have  since  been  carried  into 
effect 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  explain 
more  specifically  the  nature  of  these  improvements.  This 
duty  has  been  so  ably  discharged,  in  the  several  Reports 
made  by  the  Committee,  and  by  another  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  the  Reports  themselves,  not  only  for 
the  best  justification  of  the  measures  which  they  recom- 
mend, but  as  entitling  the  authors  of  those  Reports  to  the 
approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  country.  I  may,  how- 
ever,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  to  criticize  these  im- 
provements as  so  many  insulated  measures,  without  refe- 
rence  to  their  bearings,  the  one  upon  the  other,  as  parts  of 
one  connected  system,  is  a  most  unfair  mode  of  dealing 
with  those  Reports.  For  example,  the  honourable  member 
for  Northumberland  has  told  you  of  the  great  boon  which 
has  been  gratuitously  granted  to  Foreign  ships,  by  low- 
ering the  Light  and  Harbour  Dues  to  which  they  were 
liable,  and  of  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  out  of 
the  public  revenue  for  that  purpose.  But,  how  could  we 
expect  to  make  this  country  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  if  these  heavy  exactions  were  to  be 
levied  from  all  Foreign  vessels  visiting  our  ports ;  espe- 
cially if  there  exist  other  emporia,  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 

•  Mr.  Wallace. 
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in  convenience  (Antwerp  for  instance),  where  such  exor- 
bitant dues  are  not  demanded  ?  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  gentleman,  who  has  ever  looked  into  the  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  should 
for  a  moment  object  to  the  reduction  of  these  charges. 
They  there  stand  condemned  by  almost  every  merchant 
and  ship-owner  examined,  on  grounds  more  cogent  than 
those  of  mere  commercial  policy.  It  was  proved  that^ 
from  the  dread  of  these  enormous  dues.  Foreign  •  ships, 
sailing  along  our  coasts,  or  through  the  Channel,  were 
deterred,  even  when  in  distress,  from  putting  into  a  British 
port;  that  shipwreck,  attended  not  only  with  the  loss  of 
property,  but  of  lives,  was  frequently  incurred  in  strug- 
gling with  adverse  weather,  because  the  captains  of  Foreign 
ships  were  forbidden  by  their  owners  to  expose  them  to 
the  ruinous  expense  contingent  upon  seeking  shelter  from 
storm,  within  the  inhospitable  limits  of  any  English  har- 
bour. Is  this  a  state  of  things,  which,  for  the  honour  of 
England,  any  man  is  anxious  to  see  revived  ?  If  there  be 
such  a  man,  let  him  read  the  Evidence  a  little  further, 
and  he  will  see  that,  upon  the  most  selfish  calculation, 
there  was  more  lost  than  gained  by  this  repulsive  system. 
Biit,  as' it  stands  condemned  for.  its  inhumanity,  I  should 
be  adiamed  of  urging  any  further  argument  against  it  in 
a  British  House  of  Commons. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  discriminating  duties 
upon  goods  imported  in  Foreign  ships  rest  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  these  Light  and  Harbour  Dues;  and 
that,  in  giving  up  the  latter,  there  did  not  exist  the  same 
necessity  for  abrogating  the  former,  under  what  is  called 
the  Reciprocity  System.  I  grant  that  the  necessity  was 
not  the  same ;  but  if  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  other 
powers  have  aright  to  retaliate  these  discriminating  duties, 
either  upon  British  goods,  or  British  ships,  visiting  their 
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ports;-— if  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  aome  of  tbeae 
powen — ^Prusda  in  particular — had  actually  exerdaed  this 
right  of  retaliation,  and  that  there  waa  no  reason  to  expect 
that  she  would  desist  from  that  exercise,  or  that  other 
States  would  not  follow  her  example,  then  I  say,  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  required  of  us  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  of  commercial  hostility,  by  acquiescing  in  an 
arrangement  for  the  mutual  abrogation,  on  both  sides,  of 
these  discriminating  duties. 

As  I  have  already,  more  than  once,  both  officially  and 
in  my  place  in  this  House,  stated  the  principles  which  have 
guided  his  Majesty'^s  Goyanment  in  these  transactions, 
I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  noticing  one  or  two  mistakes  which  have  been  most 
prevalent  upcm  the  subject,  among  the  Ship-owners  and 
their  advocates,  and  which  have  been  more  or  leas  piessed 
into  the  service  of  my  gallant  friend  this  evening.  It  has 
been  assumed,  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  Reciprocity 
System,  and  that  Prussia  was  the  first  Powor  with  which 
we  stipulated  fnr  its  adoption.  I  agree  with  those  who 
have  fallen  into  this  ernv,  that  if  you  once  consented  to 
the  removal  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  respect  to  one 
Power,  you  could  not^  upon  principle,  refuse  it  to  other 
Powers.  But  when  I  add,  that  we  stipulated  for  this 
removal — first,  with  Portugal  and  Brazil  in  1810 ;  secondly, 
with  the  United  States  a£  Amaica  in  1816 ;  those  who 
cast  all  the  blame  upon  the  Treaty  with  Prussia,  which 
was  not  entered  into  till  1824s,  will  see  how  little  I  had  to 
do  with  creating  either  the  first  or  second  pieeedoit,  whUst 
they  admit  that  one  was  sufficient  to  take  away  all  fair 
ground  for  refusing  to  enter  into .  a  like  airangement  with 
all  other  powers.  I  am  the  mne  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  recoUection  of  the  House 
the  course  of  these  transactions,  as  it  haa  bets  recently 
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obsenred,  in  another  place,  by  one  nearly  allied  to  a  late 

noble  lord,  who  held  a  Tery  prominent  situation  in  the 

councils  and  diplomacy  of  this  country  from  1810  to  1822, 

that,  during  his  administration,  the  Shipping  Interest  was 

protected  from  the  ruinous  innovations  which  have  since 

been  so  rashly  introduced  into  our  Navigation  Laws,  and 

our  Reciprocity  Treaties.     I  can  only  say,  that  the  two 

first  Reciprocity  Treaties  were  entered   into  under  the 

administration  of  that  noble  lord ;  that  all  the  changes, 

without  any  exception,  made  in  our  Navigation  Laws,  in 

furtherance  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Trade  (and  these  include  all  the  principal  changes  which 

have  taken  place,)  had  his  entire  concurrence  and  support 

in  this  House,  as  they  had,  I  believe,  of  every  other  mem^ 

ber  of  the  Cabinet  to  which  that  noble  lord  belonged.    In 

respect  to  any  further  alterations  which  have  been  made, 

either  in  the  laws  of  commerce  or  of  navigation,  since  I 

have  held  my  present  office,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  I  am  not 

aware  of  there  being  any  difference  of  opinion  between  my 

coUeagues  and  myself  respecting  them ;  and  of  this  I  am 

^uite  certain,  that  they  were  cordially  approved  of  by  my 

QoUe  friend,    till  lately  at    the  head  of  his  Majesty^s 

councils* 

I  have  thought  this  explanation.  Sir,  just  to  others,  as 
well  as  due  to  myself*  In  my  judgment,  all  the  measures 
in  question  were  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  by  a  due  regard  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  country.  But,  whatever  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  System  whidi  I  uphold,  I  owe  it  to  truth 
to  daim  in  it  no  more  than  my  own  share.  That  share 
cuQsists  in  having  followed,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  the  path  which  I  found  chalked  out  by  Com- 
mittees of  Farliamoit,  and  by  other  and  more  able  men 
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than  myself,  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  administration  of 
the  commercial  concerns  of  this  country. 

To  revert  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Prussia.  My 
gallant  friend  has  talked  of  it  as  a  gratuitous  concession 
to  that  Power,  for  the  making  of  which  I  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  justified  myself  by  this  childish  reason — that 
without  it,  <'  the  Shipping  of  Prussia  would  have  been 
ruined.*"  A  more  complete,  and,  let  me  add,  foolish  per- 
version of  any  argument  never  was  attempted ;  and  I  am 
only  surprised  that  my  gallant  friend  should  have  con- 
descended to  borrow  it  from  the  miserable  scribblers  on 
this  subject,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  use  it  out  of  doors. 
Does  my  gallant  friend  mean  to  adopt  their  insinuation, 
that  I  sacrificed  a  great  British  interest  to  a  morbid  feeling 
of  compassion,  or, — ^what  some  of  those  hirelings  would 
fain  wish  to  have  understood, — ^to  a  corrupt  sensibility  for 
Prussian  Ship-0 wners  ?  Prussia  issued  her  edict  imposing 
discriminating  duties,  not  upon  British  Shipping,  as 
British,  but  alike  upon  all  Shipping  belonging  to  countries 
which  levied  discriminating  duties  upon  the  ships  or  goods 
of  Prussia.  Great  Britain  was  not  even  specifically 
adverted  to  in  the  edict, — neither  was  it  communicated  to 
us  at  all  by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  communicaF. 
tion  came  from  om*  own  minister  and  consuls,  accompanied 
with  the  loud  complaints  of  our  merchants.  We  addressed 
remonstrances  to  Prussia.  Her  answer*  was  :  **  This  is  a 
municipal  regulation  with  which  you  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  discriminating  duties  of  other  countries 
are  ruinous  to  our  Shipping.  In  the  port  of  Dantasig, 
which,  some  years  ago,  had  108  large  ships,  there  now  only 
remain  55  of  smaller  dimensions.  We  have  followed  your 
example,  to  protect  this  remainder  from  ruin.'^  It .  was. 
with  a  reference  to  this  reply  that  I  stated,  there  was  no 
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hope  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Prussian  discriminating 
duties,  so  long  as  we  persevered  in  our  own. 

This  reply  has  been  characterized  as  the  ^'  insolent  dicta- 
tion of  a  petty  German  prince,^  to  which  our  rejoinder 
should  have  been  from  the  mouths  of  our  cannon,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  cowardly  sacrifice  of  any  of  our  com- 
mercial monopolies.  Those  who  hold  such  language,  and 
recommend  such  expedients,  have  a  very  different  notion 
of  what  becomes  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country 
from  the  feelings  which  I,  and,  I  trust,  those  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  entertain  upon  this  subject.  I  pass  over, 
as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  indecorous  expression  applied  to 
a  sovereign  in  alliance  with  this  country,  and  with  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  But  I  hope  I  shall  never  bear 
any  share  in  the  councils  of  England,  when  a  principle 
shall  be  set  up,  that  there  is  one  rule  of  independence  and 
sovereignty  for  the  strong,  and  another  for  the  weak ; — 
when,  abusing  its  naval  superiority,  England  shall  claim 
for  herself,  either  in  peace  or  war,  maritime  rights  which 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  other  States,  or  shall,  under 
any  circumstances,  either  neutral  or  belligerent,  impose 
upon  others  obligations,  from  which  she  claims,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  to  be  herself  exempt  To  act  as  if 
there  were  one  rule  of  international  law  for  ourselves,  and 
a  difierent  rule  for  other  states,  would  be  not  only  mon- 
strous injuaStice,  but  the  only  course,  I  verily  believe,  by 
which  our  maritime  power  could  be  brought  into  jeopardy. 
Such  a  pretension  would  call  for  and  warrant  a  combination 
of  all  the  world  to  defeat  it ;  and  it  is  only  from  such  a 
combination,  acting  together  in  a  just  cause,  that  this  coun- 
try can  have  any  thing  to  apprehend. 

The  same  parties,  who  are  so  flippant  in  recommending 
retaliation  and  violence  against  Prussia,  tell  us,  that  our 
Commerce  would  sustain  little  or  no  loss,  even  if  we  were 

VOL,  III.  K 
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to  interrupt  all  mteroourse  with  that  country  ;-*-»that  the 
whole  annual  consumption  of  British  produce  and  manur 
£sctures  in  the  dominions  of  Pnissia  does  not  exceed 
400,000/. ;  and  that,  owing  to  prohibitions  and  high  du«* 
ties  upcm  our  goods,  evai  that  paltry  amoimt  is  diminish^ 
ipg  every  year.    All  this  statement  is  founded  either  in 
wilful  misrepresentation,   or  the  most  gross   ignoranoe. 
Within  these  few  days  these  has  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  a  document,  shewing  that  the  value  of  British 
Goods*  which,  entered  the  Prussian  dominions  in  1823,  in* 
stead  of  being  400,000/.,  was  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling.    This  Account,  it  is  true,  is  formed  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  at  their  entrance  into  Prussia ;  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  higher  than  their  declared  value  upon 
exportation  from  this  country,  by  the  expenses  of  freight, 
carriage,  insurance,  mercantile  profit,  &c.    But  the  quai^ 
tity,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  goods,  is  given  in  the  Be^ 
turn,  and  i^n  those  quantities  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
English  valuation ;  which,  after  inquiry,  I  am  warranted 
in  stating  would  have  been  at  least  five  millions  for  that 
year.    The  reason  of  this  great  difference  between  the  a<^ 
tual  Entries  of  British  goods  at  the  Prussian  custom-houses, 
and  the  declared  export  from  this  country  direct  to  the 
ports  of  Prussia  in  the  Baltic,  is  so  fully  explained  in  the 
Prussian  document  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upcxi  it  at  present.    But  I 
cannot  help  observing  that,  from  the  geographical  posL- 
tiott  of  the  Prussian  territories,  this  power,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  the  Niemen, 
the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Bhine — ^that  is^ 
of  all  the  great  water  communications  by  which  the  j»o*> 
ductions  brought  by  sea  are  distributed  over  Germany,  and 
through  most  of  the  central  and  eastern  states  of  Europe. 

'^  •  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  18.  n.  326. 
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But  then,  8ir,  we  ttre  told  of  the  PrassiBn  probililtknis 
against,  and  high  duties  upon,  British  merchandize.  What 
are  the  fiicts  ?  First,  the  transit  duties  in  Prussia  are  very 
moderate,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent ;  secondly,  the . 
duties  on  the  internal  consumption  df  British  goods  are 
what  we  should  consider  very  low — upon  most  aortides 
fluctuating  from  five  to  ten  per  cent-^upon  no  one  article^ 
I  believe,  exceeding  fiflteen  per  cent :  an^  third]^  Aeve 
is  not,  in  the  whole  Prussian  Tariff  a  sin^^e  prohibition. 
I  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  aUe  to 
say  as  much  for  the  Tariff  of  this  country.  Then^  Sir,  to* 
crown  the  whc^e,  it  appears  by  another  Document,*  kid 
npon  the  table  within  these  few  days^  that,  even  in  the 
hist  year,  the  Tonnage  of  the  British  vessels,  which  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Prussia,  was  equal  to  much  more  than  a( 
moiety  of  the  whole  Shipping  of  Prussia  whidi  sailed  from 
those  same  ports-«-and  yet,  in  the  madness  of  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,  we  are  called  upon  to  go  to  war,  because  we 
have  not  the  other  half^  and  to  forego  the  benefits  ci  a 
commerce  such  as  that  which  I  have  now  described !  The 
popuktion  of  Prussia,  in  its  tum^  is  crying  out  for  mono- 
poliea,  and  prohibitions  against  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
duced of  this  country.  The  Government,  as  we  well  know^ 
has  been  beset  by  these  clamours  for  many  years  ^  and  if 
it  has  not  yielded,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  because  it  has 
been  expecting  (and,  as  olir  recent  policy  ha»  proved, 
not  in  vain)  rather  a  gradual  rdaxati<m,  than  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  restrictions,  in  our  eommarcial  eysteau 
Let  the  advice  of  the  Ship-Owners  be  followed,  and  our 
commerce  would  not  be  long  without  feeling  the  babeful 
result. 

I  think  I  have  {proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  ootw 
tradiction,  that,  if  our  Ship-Owners  be  in  a  state  of  distress, 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1837,  v.  18.  n.  327. 
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it  is  not  a  diminutioii  of  employment  which  has  broaght 
them  into  difficulty.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  there 
has  been  oyer*building  in  Shipping,  as  there  has  been  over-- 
trading  in  so  many  other  branches  of  our  national  industry. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
present  money-value  of  Shipping  property,  compared  with 
its  money-value  in  1826,  than  there  is,  measured  by  the 
same  standard,  in  all  the  fixed  capitals  vested  in  our  ma- 
nufactures— than  there  is  in  the  raw  materials  consumed, 
or  in  the  goods  created,  by  those  manufactures — than 
there  is  in  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description — 
than  there  is  in  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  labourers, 
taken  upon  an  average  throughout  the  kingdom.  Among" 
those  artisans,  whose  labour  is  their  only  capital,  recollect 
die  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  They  tell  you,  not 
that  the  profits  of  employment  are  diminished,  but  that 
they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  inventions  which  they  could  not  foresee,  when 
they  were  brought  up  to  this  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.. 
To  those  who  are  thus  left  destitute  and  without  employ- 
ment, by  no  fault  of  their  own,  you  refuse  a  Committee ; 
— and  will  you  give  it  to  those  who  complain,  not  of  want 
of  employment,  but  only  that  their  employment,  from 
causes  which  you  cannot  controul,  is  comparatively  unpro- 
fitable ?  When  I  say  camparaHvelyj  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  it  has  been  stated  in  this  House,  that  in  18S5  the 
profits  of  the  Shipowners,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
were  very  large ;  and  that  they,  at  least,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  realize  those  profits,  whilst  the  extravagant  ventures 
which  so  much  raised  freights,  have,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, left  nothing  but  heavy  loss  or  total  ruin,  to  those 
who  incautiously  embarked  in  them. 

As  the  course  of  my  argument  has  led  me  to  advert  to 
the  suffering  and  stagnation,  which  have  now  existed  for 
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80  many  months  in  the  manufacturing  districts^it  will  not  bd 
irrelevant  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  consideration,  if  I 
implore  this  House  to  be  cautious  how  it  listens  to  any  sug. 
gestion,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  principal  manufactures* 
Let  them  recollect,  that  England  is  no  longer  the  only 
country  in  Europe,  in  which  the  capitals  embarked  in  great 
manufacturing  establishments  are  considered  to  be  secure- 
no  longer  the  only  country  in  which  commerce  and  industry 
are  respected,  and  even  honoured  by  the  Goverkiment:-^ 
that  France,  which,  in  1817,  imported  only  60,000  bags  of 
cotton,  had  an  import  of  216,000  in  1826; — ^that  a  formi* 
dable  rival  to  our  cotton  manufacture  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  already  b6a8t 
of  consuming  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  oottoii  grolm  in 
those  States — and  that,  whilst  our  manufacture  of  this 
arUcle  is  exposed  to  the  growing  competition  of  France  and 
America,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we.  are  enabled  to 
keep  our  ground  against  the  hardware,  the  woollens,  and 
the  linens  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  in  the  general 
markets  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upoii  our  minds,  that, 
whatever  increases  the  agriculture,  the  trade,  or  the  manu-i 
factures  of  the  country,  must  eventually  afford  increased 
employment  to  our  shipping ;  whatever  impairs  or  destroys 
those  great  interests,  all  connected,  and  dependent  as  they 
are,  eadi  upon  the  other,  must ^  at  no  distant  period,  and  by 
no  doubtful  consequences,  undermine  and  weaken  our  com* 
mercial  marine. 

I  could  wish  these  truths  to  be  seriously  considered,  not 
by  the  Ship-Owners,  alone,  but  by  others  who  are  equally 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  that  enlarged  system  of  com* 
mercial  policy  which,  recommended  from  the  Throne,  has, 
df  late  years,  been  steadily  persevered  in  by  Parliament 
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There  atv,  t  knov,  gendemen  io  this  House  who  condemn 
that  policy ;  but  I  have  never  bad  the  good  fortune  to  bear 
fipom  them  any  better  argument,  or  any  stronger  objection, 
than  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  authoritative  declaration— 
^  that  they  are  decidedly  agakist  Free  Traded'''  I  widh 
that  some  of  these  honourable  members^-the  honourable 
banmet  from  Kent^— the  honourable  baronet  from  Soraer« 
setshire — or  the  honourable  baionet  from  Suffolk,  for  in« 
stance,  all  of  whcmi  must  have  thoroughly  considered  this 
whole  questioti,  before  they  pronounced  their  judgments 
agaifist  itf^— would  have  the  goodness  to  tdl  us  what 
they  understand  by  << />ee  7V<ufe.^  Ithinkmysdif  mtitled 
to  make  this  daim  on  their  courtesy,  if  not  on  my  own  part» 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  House;  because  I  have  distinctly 
stated  to  these  honourable  members,  ov^  and  over  again» 
the  object,  the  drift,  alid  tb6  limits<tf  the  plan,  upon  which 
his  Majestyls  Oovafnment  is  actic^i  in  respect  to  all  matters 
connected  with  our  national  industiy  and  trade.  These 
homoiffable  members  must  be  aware,  that  much  TsluaUe 
Ume  is  often  lost  in  useless  discussions,  boUL  want  of  pre« 
limitiary  explanation.  Let  them,  then,  give  us  their  defini* 
tion  of  ^  free  Traded  to  which  they  object,  and  tell  us 
fairly  what  is  the  opposite  policy— call  it  ^^  fettered  Traded 
€3fr  what  they  please-^wfaich  they  recommend.  Are  they  de- 
sbous  to  limit  trade  and  industry,  as  formerly,  io  guilds  and 
corporations  7  Do  they  wish  them  io  be  confined  to  char-> 
tefed  companies  and  monopolies?  Are  they  anxious  to 
restcMre  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  laws  of  absurd 
regulation  and  vexatious  interference,  which  have  been  re« 
pealed?  Is  it  their  object  that  die  most  experienced 
merdhant  should  again  be  driven  to  the  necessity,  in  con« 
ducting  his  ordinary  business,  of  having  a  lawyer  always  at 
Ms  side,  to  construe  those  confused  and  discordant  statutes  ; 
'^that,  escaping  the  penalty  of  one  lawy  he  should  fall 
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tinder  that  of  anoftber,  impositig  conditions  incxnnpatible,  ot 
contradictory  with  the  first ;  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  revenue  officer,  eidier  to  punish  these 
Contradictions  of  the  law,  or  to  overlook  them  ?  In  short, 
let  them  point  out  what  it  is  that  has  been  abolished,  which 
they  would  restore — ^what  it  is  that  is  now  permitted  to  be 
done,  which  they  would  no  longor  permit,-— and  what  (if 
any  thing)  not  now  permitted,  they  would  penMt  to  be 
done. 

An  explanation  on  these  points  might  bring  us  to  a  bett^ 
understanding ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  three  honourable 
baronets,  who  are  so  conspicuously  opposed  to  free  trade, 
would  favour  us  with  that  ex];riUuiation,  coming  fifom  such 
quarters,  it  might,  by  throwing  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
tend  to  enliven  a  very  dry  debate. 

But,  whether  these  honourat)le  members  condescend,  or 
decline,  to  answer-  tiiese  questitms,  I  do  entreat  of  them, 
and  of  others  who  may  be  co-operating  with  them,  not  to 
entertain  the  visionary  expectation,  that  improvement,  either 
in  the  civil  or  the  commercial  policy  of  the  state,  can  be 
arrested  by  their  efforts.  This  country  cannot  stand  stilly 
whilst  others  are  advancing  in  science,  in  industry,  in  every 
thing  which  contributes  to  increase  the  power  of  empires, 
and  to  multiply  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to 
civilized  man.  This  country  cannot  stand  still,  so  long  as 
there  exists  a  free  press  out  of  doors  to.  collect  and  embody, 
and  a  free  discussion  in  Parliament  to  guide  and  direct,  the 
influence  of  public  opinion^ 

When  I  speak  of  improvement,  I  mean  that  template 
and  gradual  melioration  which,  in  every  complicated  and 
long-settled  state  of  society,  is  the  best  preservative  and 
guarantee  against  rash  and  dangerous  innovation.  To  im-  ^ 
provement  of  that  description  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us 
to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  It  is  by  acting 
steadily  upon  this  principle,  that  we  shall  maintain  the  lofty 
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position  which  we  now  hold  iti  the  civilized  world.  That 
position,  with  all  the  fame  and  influence  which  justly  belong 
to  it,  England  has  acquired  by  having  hitherto  taken  the 
lead  in  this  noble  career  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  In 
that  career  we  must  go  forward,  impelled  by  the  retrospect 
of  past  associations,  by  a  just  sense  of  our  present  greatness^ 
and  by  a  due  regard  to  the  obligations,  which  both  the  past 
and  the  present  impose  upon  us,  towards  those  by  whom 
we  are  to  be  succeeded.  If  there  be  any  man,  either  in 
this  House  or  in  this  country,  insensible  to  these  higher 
claims  of  public  duty,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  ^sordid  con- 
siderations^ even  to  that  man  I  would  say,  that  upon  the 
most  selfish  calculation,  England  cannot  afford  to  be  in  atrear 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  progress  of  useful  improvement 
On  the  ground  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  grant- 
ing a  Committee,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Haskisson  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering,  which 
continued  for  some  time.  When  silence  was  restored,  Lord  Milton 
said,  he  could  not  add  to  the  detail  of  those  important  fietcts,  which 
had  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  his 
opinion  was  nevertheless  most  decidedly  formed,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  concede  the  motion.  He  thought  the  animus  and 
intention  of  it  was  to  do  away  with  that  system  of  Colonial  Com- 
mercial Policy,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  country  had  reason 
to  be  grateful.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  opponents  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ought  themselves  to  rejoice  diat  the  proposed 
committee  would  not  be  granted  them ;  for  after  the  statement  they 
had  heard,  they  must  be  convinced  that  they  could  not  go  into  an  in- 
vestigation, without  having  it  proved  to  demonstration  that  they  were 
in  error.  Mr.  Baring  acknowledged,  that  a  case  had  not  been  made 
ont ;  and  Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  having  pledged  himself  to  support 
the  motion  he  would  do  so,  if  it  was  pressed  to  a  division ;  although  he 
must  confess  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  controvert  any 
one  fact  stated  by  the  right  honourafcle  gentleman.  General  Gascoyne, 
seeing  the  feeling  of  the  House,  begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 


(    187    ) 

MR.  WHITMORE'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  INDIA. 

May  15* 

Mr.  Whitmore  this  day  moved  '^  That  a  Select  Committee  he  ap- 
pointed, to  inquire  into  the  Trade  hetween  Great  Britain  and  India." 
After  it  had  heen  seconded  hy  Mr.  Slaney, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.  He  began  by  observing,  that  his 
honourable  friend  had,  in  a  former  session,  introduced  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  a  simple  propo- 
sition, for  an  equalization  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  East  and 
West-India  sugars.*  In  that  simple  proposition  he  could 
not  then  concur ;  and  if  he  now  concurred  in  the  present, 
his  honourable  friend  must  perceive,  that  the  object  of  his 
former  proposition  would  be  as  effectually  obtained,  as  if  that 
proposition  had  been  then  agreed  to.  With  regard  to  the 
threat  of  a  non-consumptive  agreement,  of  West-Indian  pro- 
duce, referred  to  by  the  honourable  seconder,  he  could  assure 
that  honourable  member — and  he  spoke  from  experience — 
that  agreements  of  the  description  to  which  he  alluded  were 
never  attended  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  from 
them.  For  though  the  honourable  gentleman  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  act  upon  such 
agreement,  the  real  fact  was,  that  the  consumption  of 
British  plantation  sugars  last  year  had  not  been  less  than 
it  was  in  any  former  year.  Although  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  every  where  great  pressure  in  trade  last 
year,  the  amount  paid  in  as  duty  on  British  plantation 
sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain,  covering  drawbacks  and 
all  other  charges,  was  5,500,000/. ; — a  greater  sum  than 
had  ever  been  paid  in  one  year,  since  our  connexion  with 

the  West^Indies. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  196, 
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He  admitted,  with  the  honourable  mover,  that  it  waa 
both  the  Interest  and  the  duty  of  a  commercial  country  like 
ihis,  to  endeavour  to  open  new  channels,  and  to  affoid  in« 
creased  facilities  to  those  that  were  already  open ;  but  it  was 
likewise  its  duty,  while  it  gave  encouragement  to  indivi* 
dual  enterprise  and  to  new  oommardal  apeculation,  to  be 
cautious  not  to  sanction  any  measure  which  might  endanger 
or  destroy  established  interests  and  rising  institutions; 
more  especially  institutions  of  our  own  creation,  connected 
with  oiu:  interests,  and  especially  entitled  to  our  protection. 
And  here,  with  reference  to  the  low  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  at  home,  to  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  alluded,  he  was  sure  it  would  afford  him  great 
satisfaction  to  know,  that  after  suffering  great  and  long  pri- 
vations, which  they  had  borne  with  exemplary  patience-^ 
(he  spoke  of  Manchester  and  the  extensive  manufacturing 
districts  in  that  quarter) — there  was  an  increased  demand 
fit  present,  which  enabled  the  master  manufacturer  to  give 
better  wages,  and  a  greater  number  of  workmen  to  obtain 
employment 

So  much  for  the  present  prospect  of  increasing  improve- 
ment  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  distress  had 
irecently  been  most  severely  felt  To  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  so  strongly  urged  by  his  honourable 
friend,  as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
to,  and  the  extension  of  our  commercial  interests  with, 
India.  In  the  application  of  those  principles,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  now  inform  his  honourable  friend, 
the  House,  and  the  country,  that,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
made  beneficially  applicable,  he  readily  concurred ;  but  it 
would  be  as  readily  conceded  to  him,  that  all  extensive 
changes  of  this  description  were  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  should  be  proceeded  in  with  circumspection,  and 
with  due  regard  to  pther  general  interests  already  widely 
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establiflhed;  and  that  therefore,  whatever  new  measures  or 
new  systems  were  introduced,  they  should  be  regulated  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  in  endeaTouring  to  efiect  benefits 
for  one  class,  they  did  not  more  than  counteifaolance  the 
advantages,  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  some  other. 

Now,  his  JionouraUe '  friend  had  said,  thut  the  East- 
Indies  were  rich  in  all  the  valuable  products  that  prospered 
under  a  tropical  climate.  Granted.  He  admitted  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  climate;  but  he  wished,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  this  subject,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  attitude  in  which  we  stood  towards  the  West^ 
Indies,  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  trade  was  first 
opened  between  India  and  Great  Britain.  Long  before  we 
had  establishments  in  the  East,  immense  capitals  had  been 
invested  in  particular  undertakings  in  the  Western  hemi- 
flphere.  Many  British  subjects  had  subsequently  embarked 
their  capitals  under  a  system  which  was  guarded  by  sub- 
sisting  laws.  When  the  trade  had  regularly  opened  under 
the  strict  monopoly  of  a  company  of  merchants,  what  was  the 
export  from  the  East  to  Europe  ?  Not  the  raw  produce — ^not 
sugar,  not  raw  cotton  or  silk — ^but  the  trade  regularly  con- 
sisted of  the  export  of  the  manufactured  article ;  which  this 
country  had  to  pay  for,  not  in  produce  or  manufacture, 
but  in  the  precious  metals  which  had  been  paid  for  both,  as 
they  were  exported  from  England  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  returns  to  the  East-India  trader  were  therefore,  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded,  made  in  cash,  the  produce 
of  goods  sold  in  the  European  markets.  This  was  the 
limited  course  of  commerce  that  had  commenced,  and  was 
long  continued.  Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  our  dominions 
in  the  West-Indies,  and  long  before,  great  wealth  had  been 
acquired  and  accumulated — ^large  interests  had  been  united, 
iDdd  British  property,  to  a  considerable  amount,  bad  b^^ 
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invested.     Those  interests  it  was  our  duty  to  attend  to, 
and  they  had  an  equitable  claim  to  our  protection. 

The  East-India  trade  continued  under  the  same  re- 
straints, until  the  expiration  of  the  Company^s  charter.  lit 
1814  that  Charter  was  renewed ;  and  then  new  encourage* 
ments  were  given  to  individual  enterprize,  and  new  means 
opened  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of 
skill.  In  the  situation  which  he  unworthily  filled,  he,  and 
those  who  co-operated  with  him,  had  taken  every  opportu-^ 
nity  of  giving  facilities  to,  and  offering  every  suggestion  that 
might  advance  and  improve,  that  trade.  It  was  certainly 
cheering  to  observe  the  beneficial  growth  of  free  trade  to  In* 
dia,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  improve 
and  increase,  provided  it  was  not  precipitately  tampered 
with.  Many  encouragements,  into  the  details  of  which  he 
need  not  enter,  were  held  out  to  it ;  but  in  all  those  en- 
couragements and  regulations  the  House  should  be  cautious 
not  to  proceed  in  their  relaxation  of  the  old  restrictions,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  well-founded  alarm  in  the 
niinds  of  the  West-India  proprietors,  to  whose  interests  they 
were  strongly  bound,  but  rather  seek  to  reconcile  their  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  East-Indies,  by  satisfying  them, 
that  they  might  be  both  augmented  and  maintained,  with- 
out unduly  interfering  or  clashing  with  each  other.  He 
thought  he  could  see  his  way  through  alterations  leading  to 
the  benefit  of  both ;  but  if  they  were  hurried  on,  or  were  too 
forcibly  impelled,  their  advantage  would  be  risked,  and  his 
ultimate  object  defeated. 

With  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  his  honourable 
friend,  on  the  subject  of  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  he  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  that  monopoly  did  not  appear  to 
have  materially  affected  the  price  of  the  article.  The  sup* 
ply  of  sugar  from  the  West-India  islands  exceeded  by  fifty. 
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or  sixty  thousand  hogsheads  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  that  surplus  must  find  a  vent  in  the 
other  markets  of  Europe,  where  it  had  to  Imcounter  the 
sugars  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  East-Indies,  and  to  obtain 
a  price,  of  course,  dependent  upon  its  open  competition  with 
them.  How  was  it,  if  the  East-India  sugars  were  so  cheaply 
obtainable,  that  this  sufplus  of  the  West-India  produce, 
which  was  described  to  be  so  much  dearer  in  price,  could 
find,  as  it  did,  a  foreign  market  ?  With  one  single  observa^ 
fion  he  dismissed  his  honourable  friend'^s  remark  upon  this 
being  a  tax  for  the  encouragement  of  slavery.  He  was  no 
more  partial  to  slavery  than  his  honourable  friend.  No  man, 
indeed,  could  be  favourable  to  a  system  which  was  so  preg- 
nant with  evils ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  legislators  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  existing  system  in  the  colonies  could  not  be 
speedily  extinguished,  without  the  ruin  both  of  the  masters 
and  the  slaves.  This  was  the  inevitable  evil  of  hurrying 
forward  great  changes,  before  those  upon  whom  they  were 
to  operate  were  duly  prepared  to  encounter  them. 

To  return  to  the  question  as  to  the  preferable  advantage 
of  importing  East-India  sugar,  he  would  ask  again,  why 
was  it  not  observable  in  the  other  ports  of  the  world  ?  A 
vessel  laden  with  sugar  might  sail  from  Calcutta,  or  from 
any  part  of  the  East-Indies,  to  Daiitzic  or  Hamburgh,  and 
there  enter  into  competition  with  the  sugar  of  any  other 
country.  If  the  sugar  of  the  East-Indies  possessed  such 
superiority  in  the  cheapness  of  production  and  manufac- 
ture, how  did  it  happen,  that  it  did  not  drive  out  its  rivals  ? 
Either  from  the  inferiority  of  the  article,  or  on  account  of 
some  necessary  accompanying  increase  of  freightage,  which 
counterbalanced  the  cheapness  of  production,  he  appre- 
hended that  there  was  some  obstacle  to  this  being  the  case^ 
and  that,  unless  they  could  convey  the  sugar  as  ballast, 
which   must  require  a  corresponding,   but    improbable. 
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increase  of  coiutnnption,  the  advantages  derivable  to  the 
East-Indies  from  an  equalization  of  duties,  would  by  nv 
means  realize  the  expectatuxis  of  some  honouraUe  gentie- 
men. 

-  Yet,  although  he  oould  not  bring  himself  to  anticipate 
such  great  results  from  the  proposed  equalization  of  duties, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  to  admit,  that  there  were  many 
points  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  honourable 
friend,  which  required  attention,  and  which,  he  assured 
him,  had  engaged  much  of  his  time.  Some  difficulties  had 
recently  been  removed ;— -some  fiidlities  recently  afforded  ; 
-r-the  removal  and  the  granting  of  more  were  under  coit* 
^deration ;  and  he  thought  that  the  consequences  of  finesh 
alterations  would  be  more  satisfactory,  more  beneficial,  if 
such  alterations  were  left  in  their  present  course,  than  if 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  now  moved  for* 
Such  had  been  often  the  case  with  respect  to  alterations  in 
trade,  which  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  country, 
and  which  had  been  introduced  without  having  recourse  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  He  would  mention  one 
topic  in  which  such  changes,  as  he  had  alluded  to,  might 
be  made  with  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  India, — he  meant 
the  difference  of  duty  between  the  raw  silk  and  cotton  im^ 
ported  from  thaice  and  those  of  other  countries.  This 
was  a  subject  which  evidently  required  reoonsideraticm,  and 
which  operated  disadvantageously  on  the  East-India  trade. 
He  should  propose,  that  these  articles  should  be  subjected 
only  to  the  same  duties  as  those  paid  by  similar  articles 
imported  from  elsewhere.  To  obtain  the  knowledge  and 
information  best  calculated  to  effect  such*  alterations  with  ' 

advantage  was,   perhaps,  more  easy  to  him  through  the  I 

official  means  of  intelligence  open  to  him,  than  through 
the  medium  of  a  Committee.  The  changes  which  it  waa 
expedient  to  introduce  into  the  principles  of  our  India 
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trade,  were  changes  rendered  neceeaary  by  drcumstaneesy 
and  circumstances  must  always  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  every  l^slature :  by  them  its  determinaticHis  tmtst  be 
influenced, — now  the  relative  circumstances  of  this  country, 
and  of  India  conunerciaUy  considered,  had,  as  every  one 
was  aware,  undergone  of  late  years  a  most  raatmal  alter»« 
tion :  instead  of  being  a  country  importing  mamifacturea 
extensively  from  that  part  of  the  world,  we  now  exported 
extensively  to  it 

With  respect  to  another  part  of  the  speech  of  his  honour^ 
able  friend — he  meant  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  cheering  prospect  which  the  number  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Sea  held  out  to  us  of  a  great  ^vt^An^mn  of  commerce 
-^he  had  to  state,  and  he  did  so  with  feelings  of  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  because  it  was  the  result  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  he  had  advocated,  that  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca,  were  included  in  those  regulataons 
which  the  East-India  Company  had  consented  to  adopt* 
Those  ports  were  now  as  free  and  as  open  as  posaUe ;  no 
tonnage  or  duty  of  any  description  being  demanded;  This 
was  the  conunencement  of  a  system  which,  in  his  opinion, 
promised  the  most  favourable  results.  It  was  infinitely 
better  to  look  to  the  future  for  permanent  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  those  sources,  and  to  trust  to  the  increased 
revenue  which  the  growth  of  their  prosperity  would  neces- 
sarily occadon,  than  to  seek  for  a  trifling,  temporary  ad- 
vantage, by  the  imposition  of  duties  which,  however  small, 
might  have  the  efiect  of  driving  away  commerce  altogether* 

The  effect  of  the  system  which  had  been  introduced,  as. 
far  as  it  could  at  present  be  judged  of,  was  most  satisfac- 
tory; and  what  might  be  its  ultimate  results  upon  the 
trade  with  China,  and  with  the  immense  population  in  other 
parts  of  the  Indiui  Ocean,  no  one  could  anticipate.  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  was  exceedingly  sanguine 
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upon  the  subject ;  and  that  he  lookied  forward  to  the  most 
extensive  commercial  intercourse,  under  the  British  flag, 
between  the  western  parts  of  America  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
government  to  lay  the  foundation,  tp  prepare  as  it  were 
the  highway  for  such  an  intercourse ;  and  he  could  assure 
his  honourable  friend,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  whicb  his 
Majesty^s  present  government  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight.  The  only  suggestion  which  he  wished  to  throw  out 
to  his  honourable  friend,  was  the  expediency  of  postponing 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  until  the  result  of  those  expe- 
riments, which  were  already  in  progress,  had  more  dis* 
tinctly  manifested  themselves.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  even* 
tual  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  solicitous  that  it 
might  take  place ;  but  it  certainly  appeared  to  him,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  defer  it,  until  the  success  of  the  measures 
which  had  already  been  adopted,  and  the  expediency  of 
extending  them,  should  be  more  fully  ascertained.  An 
investigation  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  important  ques- 
tion, at  some  future  period,  would,  he  was  convinced,  be 
at  once  more  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Not  that  he 
differed  from  his  honourable  friend  on  any  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  advanced.  So  far  from  it,  he  was,  as  was 
well  known,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  application  of  those 
principles,  as  extensively  and  as  promptly  as  they  could  be 
applied,  consistently  with  what  was  due  to  existing  rights 
and  interests ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
present  was  not  the  fittest  moment  for  the  inquiry,  and  that, 
at  a  future  period,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  result 
of  what  was  now  going  on,  they  would  proceed  to  that  inquiry 
with  a  much  greater  probability  of  an  advantageous  issue 
that  he  now  advocated  delay.     The  appointment  of  a  com- 
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mittee  now  might  create  alarm,  and  excite  exasperation,  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  most  anxious  to  shew  the  parties 
who  were  interested,  that  the  alarm  was  unfounded,  and  the 
exasperation  uncalled  for.  However  reluctantly,  there- 
fore, he  was  compelled  to  object  to  his  honourable  fnend^s 
motion. 

There   was   only  one  point  on    which   he   differed  in 
opinion  from  his  honourable  friend;  and  that  was,  with 
respect  to  his  recommendation  to  throw  open  to  Ireland 
the  trade  with  India.     His  honourable  friend  seemed  to 
consider  that  such  a  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  manufacturing  industry  of  Ireland.     Now, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  such  an  effect  could  be  produced 
by  such  an  exten^on.     The  probability  of  the  increase  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland  must  depend  materially  and  prin- 
cipally on  the  protection  experienced  by  property  in  that 
country,   and   the  advantages   thereby   secured   to  those 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  manufacturing  pros- 
perity.    He  was  happy  to  say,  that  a  new  impetus  had 
begun  to  be  felt  in  the  manufactures  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  it  would  increase,  and  lead  to  great 
improvements.     Many  circumstances  induced  him  to  be^ 
lieve  that   it  would  do  so;    but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  alteration  of  the  law  for  regulating  the  duty  on  sugar 
— ^rather,  as  he    thought,   indiscreetly  suggested — ^would 
have  the  effect  of  affording  employment  to  the  population 
of  Ireland ; — an  object,  which  depended  on  other  and  very 
different  circumstances. 

He  could  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  had  sketched  an  outline  of  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  some  of  the  most  weighty  considerations  in  this 
most  important  subject  He  hoped  he  had  given  satis- 
factory reasons  for  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee.    He  trusted  it  would  be  understood  that  he  did  so, 
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not  because  he  had  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  improvement,  or  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
sound  commercial  principles ;  but  rather  because  he  was 
convinced, — and  he  repeated  his  conviction,  that  these  ob- 
jects would  be  best  obtained,  at  present,  by  abstaining 
from  an  enquiry,  which  would  be  more  beneficially  entered 
upon  at  a  future  period.  The  time  must  come,  and  it 
could  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  subject  would  be  ripe 
for  consideration,  and  when  it  would  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  Parliament  to  enter  into  a  full  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  coimected  with  it. 

Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  expressed  their 
entire  concurrence  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  feeling  as  he 
did,  the  greatest  attachment  to  India,  trusted  that  the  question  of  its 
commercial  interests  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ;  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  deal  with  it  as  he  was 
dealing  with  all  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature.  He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  in  the 
principles  upon  which  he  was  acting,  and  trusted  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Bridgenorth  would  withdraw  his  motion.  Mr.  Whit- 
more  expressed  his  readiness  to  yield  to  the  recommendation,  and  to 
leave  the  subject  altogether  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman^s 
hands. 


WOOL  TRADE. 

May  28. 

Mr.  Portman  presented  a  petition  from  the  Wool-growers  of  Dor- 
setshire, praying  the  House  *'  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  all  Foreign  Wools,  as  will  for  the  future  insure  a  fair,  steady, 
and  remunerating  price  to  the  British  grower.*' 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  after  the  judicious  opening  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  House  for  many  minutes  upon  this  subject.  The 
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iionourable  gentleman  had  very  fairly  stated,  that  he  attri^ 
buted  the  existing  depression  to  the  inordinate  importations 
of  the  year  18S5,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool.  He  confessed,  that  he  looked  to  another 
source  for  the  distress  of  the  wool-growers ;  and  that  was 
the  pressure  on  that  manufacture,  of  which  the  article  of 
wool  formed  the  raw  material.  Now,  if  the  pressure  arose 
from  that  cause,  it  would  be  rather  an  odd  way — he  had 
almost  said  an  Irish  way — of  attempting  to  remove  it,  by 
raising  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Yet  this  was  the 
remedy  proposed  by  this  petition,  and  numerous  others  of 
a  like  description.  The  progress  of  the  present  depression 
might  very  easily  be  traced.  In  the  year  18^,  there  was 
a  great  importation  of  the  article  of  wool.  That  importa- 
tion led  to  a  stagnation  in  the  home  market — ^the  invariable 
consequence  of  a  glut.  Hence  proceeded  a  fall  in  {»ices, 
and  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  growers ;  and  this  dis- 
tress he  was  confident  they  would  aggravate,  if  they  were 
to  take  away  the  only  chance  which  the  wool-growers  had 
of  an  improvement ;  namely,  the  foreign  demand  for  the 
manufactured  article. 

It  could  not  be  questioned,  that  such  a  consequence 
would  result  from  any  measure  tending  to  place  the  British 
manufacturer  in  a  state  more  unfavourable  to  competition 
than  that  in  which  he  was  placed  at  present.  In  1826, 
there  was  a  combination  of  causes,  which  led  to  the  un- 
favourable results  of  that  year.  The  extravagant  specula- 
tions, not  only  in  wool,  but  in  every  other  article  of  com- 
merce, were  such,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
such  an  enormous  importation  should  have  taken  place,  as 
to  produce  stagnation  in  the  market,  and  subsequent  low 
prices.  But  it  was  not  only  in  wool  that  this  fall  of  prices 
had  occurred;  it  extended  to  almost  every  other  article. 
He  had  only  that  morning  been  looking  over  a  table  of 
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prices,  and  he  found  since  18S3-4  the  fall  upon  cotton  to 
have  been  from  IS^d.  told.;  in  sugar,  from  45^.  to  SOa. ; 
in  silk,  from  Is.  5d.  to  lid.,  and  in  tobacco,  and  various 
other  articles,  in  proportion. 

The  present  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  inquiring  into  the  grounds  to  which  those  fluc- 
tuations might  be  traced ;  nor  for  investigating  causes  which, 
at  one  moment,  had  led  to  the  extension  of  particular  manu- 
factures, and  at  another  had  almost  occasioned  their  anni- 
hilation. This  depression — which  was  now  clearing  off-~ 
was  not  confined  to  one  branch  of  raw  material,  but  was 
observable  in  all  those  with  which  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  were  concerned.  Now,  he  apprehended  that  the 
same  causes  whiqh  operated  to  lessen  the  value  of  other 
articles  used  in  manufactures,  must  have  equally  afiected 
wool;  and  when  those  causes  ceased,  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  of  wool  would  be  proportionably  improved.  In 
ISlQy  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  had  been  laid  on 
the  importation  of  wool.  Before  that  time,  sevaiteen  or 
eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  were  annually  im- 
ported. After  1819,  the  duty  continued  pretty  nearly 
the  same  up  to  a  recent  period ;  and  the  manufacturers 
constantly  complained,  that  they  were  daily  losing  their 
export  trade ;  that  many  branches,  in  which  there  had 
previously  been  a  considerable  demand,  were  falling  off  and 
declining,  in  consequaiceof  those  duties ; — ^that  they  were, 
in  fact,  undersold  by  the  manufacturers  abroad.  The 
answer  made  to  these  representations  was  this-— *'  If  you 
will  consent  to  a  free  export  of  wool  of  British  growth,  we 
will  reduce  this  duiy  on  the  importation  of  that  article.^ 
In  18S4,  that  argument  prevailed.  After  some  discussion 
in  that  House,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  object. 

And  here  it  might  be  proper  to  observe,  that  between 
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1819>  when  the  duty  of  sixpence  was  imposed,  and  1824, 
when  it  was  modified,  the  price  protected  by  that  duty  of 
sixpence  was  not  a  high  price,  but  a  price  which  con* 
tinued  to  decline.  From  1819  to  1824,  the  price  was  con- 
stantly declining ;  but  in  1826  it  rose  again ;  as  indeed 
every  article  did  at  that  period.  In  1826,  the  price  was 
once  more  depressed,  and  it  now  remained  as  low  as  it  was 
in  1824.  But,  though  it  was  now  depressed  in  value,  as 
compared  with  1825,  its  present  price  was  considerably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  1819*  Wool  which  was  lis.  per  tod  in  1819, 
was  now  from  9Ss.  to  249.  per  tod.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Callington,*  seemed  to  think,  that  long  wool  only 
had  been  subject  to  the  jealous  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  he  could  assure  the  honourable  member,  that, 
up  to  a  late  period,  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law  were 
directed  against  short  wool.  The  reason  of  the  immense 
growth  of  wool  abroad  wa3  this  : — ^foreigners  found  that 
their  com  was  excluded  from  this  country,  and,  anxious  to 
procure  British  manufactures,  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  production  of  that  article  which  they  thought  they 
could  most  readily  exchange  for  those  manufactures.  With 
that  view,  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  encouraged ;  and  there 
was,  at  this  moment,  four  or  five  times  more  Merino  wool 
raised  in  Germany,  than  was  ever  before  known.  It  was 
this  change  of  system  that  mainly  contributed  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  price  of  short  wool.  The  price  of  that  wool 
was  unquestionably  very  low  at  present.  It  was  low  in 
comparison  with  that  of  long  wool ;  but  long  wool  now 
commanded  a  price  double  the  amount  of  that  which  it 
fetched  some  years  ago ;  and  he  thought  that  any  inter- 
ference Math  the  duty  now  would  have  the  effect  of  depriv- 
ing this  country  of  a  very  considerable  foreign  trade.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  the  last  letter 

•  Mr.  Baring. 
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received  by  the  fioard  of  Trade  from  Mexico.  It  was 
dated  the  21  st  of  December,  and  contained  the  following 
passage : — ^^  The  imports  from  Europe  are  chiefly  confined 
to  silk,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  The  silks 
are  imported  from  France,  the  linens  from  Grermany— the 
woollens  principally  from  England  and  the  United  States. 
France  also  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen. 
Some  branches  of  the  English  cloth-trade  have  dedined,  as 
the  French  are  able  to  undersell  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  raw  material ;  but  the  English  broad- 
cloths have  a  decided  advantage.  In  that  line,  the  French 
cannot  enter  into  a  competition  with  us.^  Now,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  they  increased  the  price  of  that 
species  of  wool  which  entered  into  the  mixture  and  compo- 
sition of  every  sort  of  cloth  ?  Would  they  not  thereby 
deprive  themselves  of  the  portion  of  this  foreign  trade 
which  they  now  possessed  ? 

The  facts  which  he  had  stated  were,  he  thought,  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  impolicy  of  placing  any  additional  duty 
on  wool.  Looking  to  the  price  of  wool  in  1825,  and  at 
present,  the  duty  was  equal  to  twenty  per  cent.  He  recol- 
lected, in  1826,  when  the  firitish  merchants  went  "  wool- 
gathering" in  every  part  of  Europe;  such  was  their 
eagerness  to  purchase  that  commodity,  that  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  continent  not  only  did  not  buy  in  competi- 
tion with  them,  but  they  actually  sold  to  them  the  wool 
which  they  originally  intended  to  have  manufactured  them- 
selves. This  he  knew  to  be  a  fact ;  as  he  happened  to  be 
on  the  continent  at  that  period  for  a  short  time.  The 
wool  came  to  this  country  at  double  its  ordinary  price,  and 
it  soon  fell  fifty  per  cent,  below  that  ordinary  price.  It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  this  spirit  of  speculation  in  a  free 
country  like  this.  All  they  could  do  was  to  lament  a 
system  which  produced  such  unfortunate  results. 
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With  respect  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool  into  France,  it  was  undoubtedly  very  consi- 
derable. The  course  was  this — (and  in  explaining  it,  he 
meant  not  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  wise  system  or  not) 
— a  heavy  duty  was  laid  on  the  wool  imported,  and  an 
account  was  opened  between  the  officers  of  Government 
and  the  importer.  A  drawback  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  duty  was  allowed  to  the  importer,  if  he  proved 
satisfactorily  that  he  had  exported  woollen  goods  equal  in 
value  to  the  quantity  of  wool  which  l\e  had  imported.  This 
system  might  answer  in  France ;  but  it  certainly  would  not 
suit  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  create  endless  confusion  and 
embarrassment.  When  they  considered  the  varied  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  in  which  a  little  foreign  wool 
was  mixed  with  that  of  English  growth,  it  must  appear 
impossible  that  such  a  system  could  be  adopted  here.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  that  policy 
with  respect  to  France.  He  would  remind  the  House,  that 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  running  this  country  very 
hard,  with  reference  to  woollen  manufactures ;  and,  there, 
fore,  if  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  the  raw  material,  it 
would  be  giving  those  countries  a  great  advantage  over 
England.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  proceeding  must  injure 
the  grower,  who  must,  of  necessity,  suffer  if  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  piurchase.  It  would  be  the  means  of 
depriving  the  labourer  and  the  industrious  artisan  of  this 
country  of  that  employment  and  remuneration  which  his 
exertions  deserved.  He  would  tell  those  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  agriculture,  that  that  system  best 
deserved  their  support  which  gave  steady,  constant,  and 
full  employment  to  the  labourer,  and  which  afforded  him 
good  and  sufficient  wages.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  that  system  that  the  Government  was  now 
acting,  and,  by  properly  following  it  up,  they  would,  he 
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was  quite  sure,  do  infinitely  more  to  promote  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  than  by  any  artificial  attempt  to  force 
production  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  demand. 


MR.  DAVENPORT'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRESSED  STATE  OF  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL AND  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY. 

June  14. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved,  «  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Severe  Distress  which  has  afflicted 
the  Commercial  and  Industrious  Classes  of  the  Community ,  during 
the  last  and  present  year."  After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by 
Mr.  Leicester,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Fyler,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  the  motion  was  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
affected  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community  during 
the  last  and  present  year ;  and  in  making  that  motion,  the 
honourable  member  had  gone  into  almost  every  topic  of 
political  economy,  which  could  afford  matter  for  discus- 
sion there,  or  in  any  other  place ;  and  to  these  topics  each 
gentleman  who  had  successively  addressed  the  House  had 
added  almost  every  other  which  could  by  possibility  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  by  the  honourable 
mover  was  the  measure  passed  by  Parliament,  which  went 
to  the  abolition  of  one  and  two-pound  notes.  The  honour- 
able seconder  praised  that  measure ;  but  on  many  other 
points,  the. opinions  of  the  honourable  mover  and  seconder 
were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Another  hcmourable  gen- 
tleman, speaking  of  Ireland,  wished  this  committee,  on  the 
14th  day  of  June,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland — ^into  the  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  in  that  country— into  the  mode  in  which  the 
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landlord  oppressed  the  tenant.  The  question  of  emigrar 
tion,  in  all  its  branches,  was  also  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
this  committee.  Another  question  which  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it,  on  this  14th  of  June,  was,  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  abandon  the  Canadas,  and  separate  them 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Crown.  The  Sinking  Fund — 
the  Catholic  question — and  every  other  possible  practical 
and  theoretical  question  that  could  occupy  the  attention  of 
Parliament  were  also  to  be  submitted  to  it. 

Now,  considering  the  very  opposite  statements  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  this  Committee,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  however  desirable  it  might 
be,  for  them  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  vari- 
ous questions  which  were  to  be  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. 

He  well  remembered  the  period  to  which  the  honourable 
mover  had  alluded,  when  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  regarded 
as  a  ^vild  theorist  and  a  dealer  in  abstract  doctrines,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  currency.  In  the  year  1811, 
he  was  in  a  very  small  minority,  which  voted  that  the  cur- 
rency was  in  a  state  of  depreciation  ;  and  it  was  a  little 
singular^  that  those  who  now  pressed  upon  them  the  conse- 
quences of  that  depreciation,  and  who  exaggerated  the 
effect  it  had  produced  on  the  rent  of  land,  and  on  the  inte- 
rests of  the  landowner,  were  among  those  who  did  not,  at 
that  time,  believe  in  the  existence  pf  the  eviL  The  rent  of 
land  had  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years ;  yet  these  gentlemen 
did  not,  in  the  year  1811,  believe  in  the  diminution  of  the 
value  of  money,  but  denounced  him,  and  all  those  who 
maintained  that  doctrine,  as  visionary  theorists,  and  as 
men  altogether  unworthy  of  the  respect  or  notice  of  the 
public.  It  is  certain,  that  the  men  who  now  considered 
themselves  infallible,  were  not  among  those  who  perceived 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  led  to  the  conse- 
quences which  had  since  ensued. 
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The  honourable  mover  was  anxious  that  the  salaries  of 
those  whose  labours  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  public,  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1793* 
But  if  a  direct  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon  incomes,  let  it  be 
fairly  applied — let  every  man  be  required  to  meet  it  accord- 
ing to  the  fair  level  of  his  situation  in  the  country — ^let  it 
be  levied  equally  and  impartially  upon  every  species  of 
income.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  adverted  to  the 
low  amount  of  the  incomes  of  persons  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  compared  with  the 
present  salaries.  Now,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  department,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  those  who  held 
similar  situations  in  1792*  The  fact  was,  that  although 
the  salaries  in  179^  were  small,  the  emoluments  derived 
from  fees,  which  were  now  abolished,  :^'ete  so  considerable, 
that  the  whole  remuneration  greatly  exceeded  the  existing 
fixed  salaries. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House,  it  was 
in  reality  an  attempt  to  renew  the  motion  made  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Essex  in  1822.  He  had,  at  that 
time,  explained  at  so  much  length  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  opposed  that  motion,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  which  he  had 
then  used.  If  it  was  wrong  in  1822,  to  depart  from  the 
system  by  which  the  currency  was  settled  in  1819,  it  would 
be  much  more  so  to  attempt  to  unsettle  that  system  in  1827. 
There  was  no  part  of  his  public  life  upon  which  he  looked 
back  with  more  satisfaction,  than  the  occasion  on  which  he 
had  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Essex,  to  break  in  upon  the  system  adopted  in  1819 ;  by 
which  Parliament  was  pledged  not  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  fineness,  the  weight,  and  the  denomination  of  the 
currency.  Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  House  had 
come  to  that  resolution ;  and  they  would  now,  in  his  opinion. 
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be  guilty  of  something  which  would  ahnost  amount  to 
insanity,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  alter  it.  He  should, 
therefore,  give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  motion,  of  which 
the  object  substantially  was,  to  introduce  a  doubt  whether 
Parliament  ought  to  adhere  to  the  standard  of  currency 
adopted  in  1819. 

No  measure,  in  fact,  would  create  more  alarm  through- 
out the  country,  than  one  which  suggested  the  probability 
of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  alter  that 
standard.  .  It  was  a  proposal  fatal  to  all  the  landmarks  of 
property,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all  the  securities  upon 
which  the  interchange  of  property  was  founded.  If  the 
honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  could 
persuade  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes,  that  in 
proportion  as  com  was  dear  their  prosperity  would  increase ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  persuade  the  agriculturists  that  a 
free  trade  in  com,  without  any  restrictions  or  prohibitory 
duty  would  give  them  high  prices,  he  would  accomplish 
a  very  desirable  object,  and  save  the  House,  if  not  in  this, 
at  least  in  a  future  session,  a  godd  deal  of  laborious  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  upon  which  all  were  not  likely  to  agree. 

Upon  these  grounds,  he  should  oppose  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  committee-— a  motion,  in  fact,  which  could 
hardly  be  seriously  made,  considering  the  short  time  which 
was  likely  to  intervene  between  the  present  period  and  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament ;  and  of  which,  if  the  inquiry 
were  at  this  time  practicable,  the  only  effect  would  be  to 
throw  the  whole  country  into  confusion. 

Mr.  Davenport,  finding  that  his  friends  and  supporters  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  he  useless  to  press  the  motion,  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  it. 
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CORN   DUTIES  BILL— THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S 
AMENDMENT— MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPLANATION. 

June  18. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  the  House  of  Lords  being  in  a  committee  on  the 
Com  Duties  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
**  That  no  Wheat  which  shall  have  been  placed  under  bond,  to  his 
'<  Majesty,  in  any  ships  or  warehouses,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
''  shall  be  entered  for  home-consumption,  from  the  ship  or  warehouse 
^  in  which  such  Wheat  shall  have  been  so  placed  under  bond,  so 
"  long  as  the  average  price  of  Wheat,  as  settled  by  virtue  of  this 
"  Act,  shall  be  less  than  66«.  per  quarter."  The  amendment  was  op- 
posed by  Lord  Goderich,  as  being  at  direct  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  If  adopted,  it  must,  he  said,  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  it  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  contents  7^,  not-contents 
74 ;  leaving  a  majority  of  four  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  On  the 
12th,  the  report  was  brought  up ;  when,  on  the  amendment  being  put, 
the  House  divided;  for  the  amendment,  133 ;  against  it,  122;  leaving 
a  majority  of  eleven  against  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  In  consequence 
of  which,  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Goderich  announced,  that 
after  the  decision  which  their  lordships  had  come  to,  it  was  not 
tiie  intention  of  ministers  to  propose  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  1 8th,  the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Corn  Trade  acts,  Mr.  Western  moved  '  the  repeal 
of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  3d  Geo.  II.  cap.  60,  relating  to  the  im* 
portation  of  com,  as  renders  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  dependent 
on  the  admission  of  Foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption,  under  the 
provision  of  the  Act  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  26.'  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Canning  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  any  sort  of  com,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour,  the  produce  of  foreigpi  countries,  and  now  in  ware- 
house in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  which  may  be  reported  to  be 
warehoused,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July  next,  shall  be  admissible 
for  home  consumption  at  any  time  before  the  first  of  May  1828^ 
upon  payment  of  the  duties  following."  [These  were  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  not  proceeded  with  by 
the  Lords.] 

Mr.  Peel,  after  expressing  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  if  any  gentleman  should  think  that  the 
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amendment  proposed  and  carried  by  his  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington y^was  connected  with  any  purposes  of  a  political  nature, 
or  still  less  with  any  purposes  of  party  faction,  he  was  satisfied 
such  an  impression  was  wholly  erroneous.  He  believed  his  noble 
friend  had  made  his  proposition  on  a  misconstruction  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  Mr.  Baring's  stating,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  absurd  in  legislation  than  the 
noble  duke's  amendment,  Mr.  Peel  added,  that  if  ridicule  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  transaction,  it  equally  attached  to  his  right  honourable 
friend,  for  the  assent  which  he  had  given  to  a  part  of  the  alteration. 
Upon  which, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said : — I  have,  Sir,  to  request 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  the  performance  of  a  very 
painful  but  imperative  duty.  I  certainly  could  have 
wished  that  honourable  gentlemen  had  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  and  that  the  dis. 
cussion  had  not  taken  the  turn  which  it  has  taken.  My 
right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  has  said  that  all  the  ridicule  and  blame  which  an 
honourable  member  behind  me  has  lavished  upon  the 
amendment  of  my  noble  friend,  attaches  in  an  equal  degree 
to  me  as  it  attaches  to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  tell  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that  however  great  that  ridicule 
may  have  been,  I  would  rather  bear  with  it,  were  it  twenty 
times  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  than  that  the  Amendment 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House,  and  worked 
all  the  mischief,  all  the  disadvantages,  and  all  the  distress 
which  it  must  inevitably  have  produced.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  must  deny  that  any  part  of  that  ridicule  attaches 
to  me.  I  am  answerable  neither  for  the  merits  nor  the  de- 
merits of  that  amendment.  It  has  been  said,  that  I  sug- 
gested the  amendment;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
noble  duke  has  entirely  mistaken  the  suggestion  which  I 
did  make  to  him ;  and  as  certain  documents  connected  with 
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this  subject  have  been  alluded  to  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  read  some  extracts, 
which  will  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  in. 

Sir,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  S4th  of  last  month, 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  for  which  the  Com  Bill  stood  for 
committal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  received  from  my  noble 
friend  a  private  communication,  which   I  will  now  read  to 

the  House. 

"  London,  May  24,  1827- 

**  My  dear  Huskisson, — I  beg  you  to  look  at  the  enclosed  clause, 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  its  being  inserted 
in  the  Com  bill,  after  the  clause  permitting  the  entry. 

<'  In  my  opinion,  it  will  tend  to  diminish  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained, that  the  system  of  warehousing  may  be  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  ensuring  the  results  of  frauds  in  the  averages ;  and 
will  tend  to  induce  some  to  vote  for  the  bill  who  would  otherwise  vote 
against  it 

«  Let  me  have  your  answer  as  soon  as  you  can.    Ever  your^s,  most 

sincerely, 

**  Wellington." 

The  clause  which  my  noble  friend  enclosed  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''  Provided  always,  that  no  com  shall  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption from  any  warehouse  in  any  port  or  place  in  this  king- 
dom, previous  to  the  entry  for  home  consumption,  or  to  the  ex- 
portation of  every  other  portion  or  portions  of  com  previously  lodged 
in  warehouse,  in  such  port  or  place ;  without  the  consent  in  writing, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  proprietor  of  such  last-mentioned 
com,  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  corn,  within  this  kingdom,  as 
settled  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  less  than  JOs,  a  quarter.'' 

To  this  letter  of  my  noble  friend  I  wrote  an  answer  that 
same  night,  which  I  believe  my  noble  friend  received  early 
the  next  morning.  In  replying  to  the  letter  which  I  thus 
received,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  communicated  with 
the  noble  duke  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  one  colleague 
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would  communicate  with  another ;  for  in  such  relation  I 
still  supposed  myself  to  stand  with  my  noble  friend,  as  far 
as  that  bill  was  concerned.  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  wrote,  and  I  have  to  thank  my  noble 
friend  for  the  copy  of  it  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
This  letter  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  misapprehension 
which  has  taken  place,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  to  trespass 
on  the  House  by  reading  it : 

«  Somerset-place,  May  24,  1827. 

''  My  dear  Duke, — I  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
any  reasonable  concession,  which  would  conciliate  some  of  those  who 
object  to  the  Com  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  without  risking  the  loss 
of  the  measure  when  sent  back  to  our  House. 

"  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say,  whether  the  proviso,  which  I 
return,  would  be  open  to  this  objection.  On  other  grounds,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  find  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  measure* 

"It  would  give,  as  I  understand  it,  the  power  to  any  one  pro- 
prietor of  foreign  com,  in  any  port,  to  lay  a  veto  upon  the  sale  of 
all  com  warehoused  subsequent  to  his  in  that  port,  until  the  price 
reached  70s, 

"  This  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  individual,  by  reserving 
a  quantity,  however  small,  of  old  com,  to  stop  any  sale  below  70s, 
as  effectually  as  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  positive  prohibition  under 
that  price. 

"  Supposing  this  objection  removed,  how,  at  any  of  the  great  ports, 
can  you  hope  to  get  th^  consent,  in  writing,  of  every  proprietor  ?  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  com  now  warehoused  in  London  is  the  pro- 
perty of  at  least  five  hundred  firms  or  individuals,  some  living  in 
London,  some  in  different  parts  of  England,  some  abroad.  This  com, 
whilst  in  bond,  is  every  day  changing  hands.  How  can  it  be  satis- 
factorily certified  to  the  Custom-house,  that  o^  the  consents  have  been 
obtained ;  or  how  is  any  party  to  set  about  procuring  them  all,  or  to 
know  when  he  has  accomplished  it  P 

"  There  are  other  difficulties  of  detail  which  occur  to  me.  For 
instance,  a  party  who  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, may  not  fiind  any  difficulty  in  doing  so  at  Rochester,  because  of 
com  previously  bonded  at  the  latter  port  there  is  none.  In  that 
case,  the  London  owner  may  either  remove  his  corn  to  Rochester, 
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or  import  fresh  com  from  the  Continent  into  that  port,  and  the  law 
would  be  different  in  different  ports,  though  possibly  very  near  to 
one  another." 

I  made  these  objections  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposed 

clause  was  really  not  a  practicable,  and  that  even  if  it  had 

been,  it  would  not  be  a  useful,  one.     The  letter  concluded 

in  these  words : — 

**  Had  your  proposal  been,  that  no  corn  bonded  tffter  the  passing  of 
the  present  bill  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion till  the  average  price  had  reached  66s,,  and  that  thenceforuoard 
all  corn  so  bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come  under  the 
regulations  of  the  bill,  individually  I  should  not  object  to  such  a 
proviso.  It  would  ensure  that  no  quantity  beyond  that  now  in 
band  should  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  unless,  in  spite  of  that 
quantity,  the  price  reached  a  level  which  might  fairly  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  our  being  in  want  of  a  further  supply  from 
abroad. 

''  But  I  am  afraid  thai  even  this  amendment  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  bill,  in  our  House.     I  remain,  &c. 

«  W.  HUSKISSON." 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  meant  to  state  was  simply  this, — that, 
up  to  the  price  of  669.,  the  com  now  actually  locked  up 
should  have  a  priority,  and  that  henceforth  that  and  all 
other  com  should  be  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill.  I 
had  calculated  that  there  were  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  com  in  bond ;  which  com  might  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  so  much  British  capital,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought 
here  under  the  authority  of  measures  either  already  taken 
or  pledged  to  be  taken,  and  I  therefore  did  think  that  it 
was  entitled  to  a  priority,  up  to  the  price  of  66«.  But  then 
it  was  merely  pro  Hclc  vice,  and  possessed  nothing  of  a 
character  approximating  to  permanency.  My  intention 
was  to  give  a  preference  to  this  com,  and  not  to  the  foreign 
com,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated. 

I  shall  presently  pursue  the  correspondence  further,  but 
this  I  must  say, — I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
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regret  that  my  noble  friend,  who  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  upon  this  subject,  to  take  my  opinion  on  one 
clause,  and  then,  considering  my  reasons  against  that 
clause  to  be  valid  and  conclusive,  did  not  hesitate  to 
abandon  it, — I  shall,  I  say,  always  look  upon  it  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  regret,  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
had  another  clause  to  propose.  If  my  noble  friend  had 
done  me  that  favour,  the  misapprehension  would  have  been 
spared,  and  my  noble  friend  would  have  been  set  right. 
I  certainly  was  never  so  much  surprised  as  when  a  friend 
of  mine — not  a  member  of  the  other  House — ^informed  me, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  pro- 
posed a  clause  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  com  bill,  and  that 
the  noble  duke  had  stated  that  he  had  my  sanction  for  it. 
The  moment  I  received  this  intimation  I  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  the  noble  duke,  telling  him  that  I  had  not  only 
been  totally  ignorant  that  he  wasgoing  to  propose  any  clause, 
but  that,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  of  the  nature  of  it,  I  was 
totally  opposed  to  it.  In  the  same  letter  I  explained  to 
the  noble  duke  the  spirit  and  feeling  under  which  I  had 
communicated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  clause. 

And  now  I  will  ask  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  if  this  be  a  fair  his- 
tory of  the  amendment  of  my  noble  friend  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  bill,  how  it  ean  possibly  happen  that  I  can 
in  the  slightest  degree  be  answerable  for  it, — ^and  upon 
what  ground  my  right  honourable  friend  can  say,  that  all 
the  objections,  and  all  the  ridicule  to  which  this  amend* 
ment  has  been  subjected,  are  equally  applicable  to  me  as  to 
the  noble  duke.  My  noble  friend  moved  his  amendment 
on  the  1st  of  June,  when  his  own  individual  opinion  miglit 
have  been,  that  he  was  correct  in  citing  my  authority  for 
the  clause;  but,  on  the  2d  of  June,  my  noble  friend  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  misconstrued  my  letter.     It 

VOL.  III.  M 
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must  also  be  recollected,  that  from  that  time  nothing  more 
was  done  with  the  amendment  until  the  following  Thurs- 
day. Now,  seeing  that  the  noble  duke  was  fully  informed 
that  he  had  misapprehended  my  letter,  and  that  the  clause 
which  he  had  proposed  would  be  fatal  to  the  bill,  if  he  did 
not  think  it  of  vital  importance,  why  did  my  noble  friend 
persist  in  going  on  with  it  P  Why  did  he  press  an  amend- 
ment which  no  human  being  in  this  House  can  think  any 
thing  but  actual  destruction  to  the  bill  ?  I  can  only  say, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  individual 
who  is  now  addressing  the  House  cannot  be  made  charge- 
able with  the  measure.  I  will  not  do  the  noble  duke  the 
injustice  of  taking  the  merit  of  it,  and  I  must  protest 
against  its  being  fathered  upon  me,  who  had  no  share  whatr 
ever  in  the  matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  trespass  so  long  on  the  time  of  the  House ; 
but,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be,  I  beg  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  noble  friend  on 
hearing  that  he  had  proposed  his  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

"  Somerset-place,  2d  June,  10  a.  m. 

''My  dear  Duke, — I  have  this  moment  heard  with  great  surprise, 
that  in  moving  an  amendment  last  night  on  the  Corn  bill,  you  urged 
that  amendment  as  having  been  consented  to  by  me,  and  that  to 
prove  my  consent  you  read  a  private  letter,  which  I  had  written  to 
you,  in  answer  to  one  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you 
on  the  24th  ult. 

''  As  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  as  your  Grace 
has  felt  yourself  at  liberty,  without  any  subsequent  communication  of 
any  sort  with  me,  to  make  this  public  use  of  it,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
request  from  you  a  copy  of  that  letter,  as  without  it  I  cannot  enter 
upon  that  explanation  of  my  own  conduct,  which  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  my  letter  renders  necessary. 

"  As  T  have  only  yet  received  a  verj'  imperfect  report  (not  from, 
any  Peer)  of  what  passed  last  night  on  your  moving  the  Amend- 
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ment,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  make  any  further  observations  upon 
the  subject. 

**  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  that,  be  the  amendment  what 
it  may,  it  hcui  not  my  consent ;  and  that  if  my  consent  (as  is  perhaps 
erroneously  reported  to  me)  was  urged  in  any  way  as  a  ground  for 
pressing  its  adoption,  I  must  protest  against.the  authority  of  my  name 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

**  Though  I  cannot  recollect  the  wording  of  my  private  letter,  I 
well  know  the  feelings  with  which  I  wrote  it.  I  considered  it  as 
strictly  private,  addressed  to  a  colleague  with  whom  I  had  sat  in 
cabinet  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  Corn  BiU,  who  had  concurred  in  that 
measure,  and  who  was,  therefore,  considered  by  me  as  anxious  for  its 
success ;  and  my  recollection  greatly  deceives  me  if  I  did  not  convey 
to  your  Grace,  that  any  amendment,  such  as  I  now  understand  to 
have  been  carried  on  your  proposal,  would  be  fatal  to  that  measure. 
I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  W.  Hcskisson." 

On  the  same  day,  I  received  the  following  answer: — 

<<  London,  June  2,  1827. 
<<  My  dear  Huskisson,— According  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  your  note  of  the  24th  of  May,  in  answer  to  mine  of  that  date, 
in  which  I  proposed  for  your  consideration  a  clause  to  be  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  com  bill,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  warehouse  system  to  promote  frauds  in  the  proposed  modes  of 
taking  the  averages. 

**  My  object  in  consulting  you  was  to  obtain  your  opinion  and  sanc- 
tion for  what  I  proposed  to  do ;  and  having  obtained,  instead  of  your 
sanction  to  what  I  proposed,  your  suggestion  of  another  measure,  I 
adopted  it. 

''  I  showed  your  note,  and  the  clause  which  I  had  drawn  in  con- 
formity with  your  suggestion,  to  Lord  Goderich,  who,  T  erroneously 
conceived,  coasmited  to  what  I  intended  to  propose ;  and  I  stated  the 
contents  only  when  he  stated  his  dissent  from  my  proposition,  which 
was  in  fact  your  own. 

"  In  respect  to  the  bill  being  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  this  or 
any  other  alteration,  that  is  a  matter  that  depends  entirely  upon  the 
Government.    Ever  yoors,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellington."  • 

M   2 
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It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  committee  not  to  see,  that 
when  the  noble  Duke  thus  gave  me  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  Amendment  was  mine,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  send  him  an  explanation.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  him 
as  follows ; — 

**  Somerset-place,  June  2,  1827,  11  o'clock  p.  m. 

"  My  dear  Duke, — Your  letter  which  I  received  this  evening  makes 
me  regret  extremely  that  you  did  not  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  you,  before  the  discussion  of  last  night,  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  what  is  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  as  that  to 
which  '  individually  I  should  have  had  no  objection,'  and  your  amend- 
ment, which,  from  mistake,  you  represent  as  being  my  own  proposition. 

*'The  proposition  to  which,  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  I  stated  that 
I  should  have  had  no  objection,  was  in  substance  this  : — to  suspend  the 
regulations  of  the  present  bill,  in  respect  to  any  foreign  wheat  that 
should  be  bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  until  the  average 
price  had  reached  66s;  and  to  provide,  that  thenceforward  (i.  e.  after 
the  price  should  have  once  reached  ^Qs,)  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  take  effect  in  respect  to  all  such  foreign  wheat ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  my  letter,  that  '  it  (such  foreign  wheat)  should  then  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  bill.' 

''  The  effect  of  your  amendment  is,  that  at  no  time  shall  the  regula- 
tions of  the  bill  come  into  operation  in  respect  to  any  foreign  wheat 
bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  whenever  the  price  shall  be 
below  66^. 

"  My  proposition  obviously  contemplates  a  measure,  the  extent  and 
limit  of  M'hich  are  as  follows : — ^That  the  wheat  now  in  bond  (up- 
words  of  500,000  quarters)  should  be  the  only  foreign  wheat  en- 
titled to  come  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  till  the  price  should 
have  reached  66$. ;  that  this  price  once  attained,  preference  should 
cease;  and  that  all  other  foreign  wheat  should  thenceforward  be 
equally  entitled  to  come  in  *•  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill ' — 
which  regulations  enact  that  it  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  at 
all  times,  upon  payment  of  the  duties  specified  in  the  schedule. 

**  Your  amendment  is  not  a  proviso  pro  hoc  vice,  qualifying  for  a 
special  purpose,  and,  according  to  all  probability ,  for  a  very  limited 
time,  the  general  regulations  of  the  bill :  but  it  is  impermanent  enact- 
ment directly  contravening  those  regulations. 
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*<  Having  thus,  I  trust,  made  clear  the  difference  hetween  your 
amendment  and  the  proposition  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  24th, 
it  is  only  further  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  reason  which  in^ 
duced  me  to  intimate  to  you,  at  the  close  of  that  letter,  my  appre- 
hension  that  the  giving  effect  to  such  a  proposition  would  be  fatal  to 
the  bill. 

''  I  conceived  that  you  would  think  it  better  not  to  risk  the  fate  of 
this  important  measure,  by  proposing  any  amendment,  however  much 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  some  parties,  if  you  were  aware  that  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  its  being  adopted  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
measure  altogether. 

**  The  amendment  which  you  have  carried  cannot,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  acceded  to  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  depends  upon  the  Government ;  and  you  must  allow  me 
to  add,  that  were  a  new  bill  to  be  brought  in,  embracing  that  amend- 
ment,  it  would  be  no  longer,  even  in  principle,  the  measure  agreed  to 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet,  but  one  of  a  very  different  character. 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  I  received  one  from  my  noble 
friend,^  lamenting  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen, 

*  The  following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  toMr.Hoskis- 
son,  together  with  Mr.  Huskisson's  answer,  were  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  his  Grace  on  the  25th : — 

^<  London,  June  4,  1827. 

^*  My  dear  Huskisson, — As  you  say  that  I  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  your  letter  of  the  24th,  I  must  have  done  so.  But  I  certainly 
never  entertained  a  suspicion  that  1  had  misunderstood  you,  and 
even  now,  after  referring  to  my  letter  of  the  24th  to  you,  and 
examining  your  letter  to  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  should  have 
sought  out  for  a  difficulty,  if  I  had  affixed  to  your  letter  the  meaning 
which  you  state  that  you  intended  to  convey. 

''  I  stated  to  you  an  evil,  permanent  in  its  nature,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  warehouse  system  on  that  of  the  proposed  com 
law;  and  I  proposed  a  permanent  remedy.  In  answer,  you  stated 
very  good  reasons  against  what  I  had  proposed,  and  you  tell  me,  that 
*  had  my  proposal  been  that  no  com  bonded  after  the  passing  of  the 
present  bill  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  till 
the  average  price  had  reached  66jr.,  and  that  thenceforward  all  corn 
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and  saying  that  he  could  only  regret  that  he  found  himself 
'bound  in  duty  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  had 


so  bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come  under  the  regulations 
of  the  bill,  individually  you  would  not  object  to  such  a  proviso ;'  and 
you  add,  *  It  (this  proviso)  would  ensure  that  no  quantity  beyond  that 
now  in  bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  unless,  in  spite 
of  that  quantity,  the  price  reached  a  level  which  might  be  fairly 
taken  as  an  indication  of  our  being  in  want  of  a  further  supply  from 
abroad.' 

''It  thus  appears,  then,  that  having  stated  to  you  a  permanent 
evil,  the  exbtence  of  which  is  not  denied,  I  was  to  consider  the  word 
ikence/anoard  in  an  unlimited  sense,  but  applicable  to  time  only,  and 
having  no  reference  to  circumstances,  notwithstanding  what  followed 
in  the  succeeding  sentence  of  your  letter ;  and  I  was  to  believe  that 
you  intended  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  public  should  be  satis- 
fied, with  a  temporary  remedy  for  a  permanent  evil. 

'*  However,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  did  not  understand  your 
letter  as  you  have  now  explained  it,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  if  I  could  have  entertained  any  doubt  respecting  your  meaning, 
that  I  should  have  gone  to  you,  or  have  written  to  you  again. 

''  Lord  Goderich  must  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  put 
into  his  hands  the  proviso  which  I  had  drawn,  together  with  your 
letter.  He  did  not  at  first  understand  your  letter,  and  he  thought  it 
related  solely  to  com  now  in  bond ;  and  I  begged  him  to  peruse  it 
again.  He  did  so ;  and  he  came  to  me  and  returned  the  papers  with- 
out saying  a  word.  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  concurred  in  the 
proposition,  which  I  certainly  considered  as  suggested  by  you ;  and 
I  made  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  mode  and 
at  the  time  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  Government,  by  pre- 
venting a  division  on  a  proposition  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  lay  the  duty  upon  corn  upon  introduction  into  ware- 
house. 

**  I  shall  be  sorry  if  this  proviso  should  be  inconvenient  to  the 
Government;  and  I  must  add,  that  if  Lord  Goderich  had  expressed 
to  me  a  wish  that  I  should  delay  to  propose  it  till  on  the  report^ 
1  should  have  done  so. 

**  In  your  letter  of  the  24th,  you  spoke  with  doubt  whether  the 
measure  proposed  by^  you  would  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
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taken.  I  have  now  discharged  a  very  painful  duty,  whieh 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform,  in  consequence  of  the 

You  write  with  more  confidence  on  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  your  letter  received  yester- 
day. But  what  do  you  say  to  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

"  Surely  the  omission  of  the  word  (British)  in  the  second  clause, 
with  a  view  that  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  com  may  be  included 
in  the  averages,  and  the  alteration  of  the  term  of  the  averages  from 
one  to  six  weeks,  will  make  a  material  alteration  of  the  duties,  and 
must  equally  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

**  You  will  recollect  my  opinion  upon  the  measure  proposed  by 
Lord  Liverpool ;  to  the  principle  of  which,  notwithstanding  that 
o'pinion,  I  consider  myself  a  party,  and  I  have  accordingly  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  every  division  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  don't  consider  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
me  to  be  at  all  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool's  measure, 
which  was  to  protect  home  agriculture  by  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  fo- 
reign corn  imported,  and  to  regulate  this  duty  by  the  price  of  corn 
in  England,  discovered  by  averages  taken  weekly,  and  not  by  six 
weeks'  averages.  Since  Lord  Liverpool's  plan  was  formed  and  agreed 
upon,  a  Committee  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before  which  it 
has  been  proved  that  nothing  can  prevent  frauds  in  taking  the  ave- 
rages, nor  the  abuse  of  the  existing  warehouse  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  objects  of  those  frauds. 

"  The  warehouse  system,  then,  must  be  reformed;  and  as  Lord 
Liverpool's  principle  might  exist  even  if  the  warehouse  system  were 
abolished  in  relation  to  com,  or  under  whatever  modification  it  may 
be  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  no  departure  from  that  principle  to  adopt 
a  moderate  prohibition,  applicable  only  to  com  in  warehouse,  as  the 
modification. 

'  ''  T  declare  that  this  impression  is  so  strong  upon  my  mind,  and, 
considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
proviso  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords  so  completely  met  the  evil,  and 
was  so  just  towards  all  parties,  you  must  have  calculated  it  exactly 
upon  the  basis  of  the  price  of  62^.  the  imperial  quarter,  and  the  expenses 
of  carr}'ing  corn  from  the  warehouses  in  Holland  to  this  couutry. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  AVellinoton." 
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public  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  what  passed 
between  me  and  my  noble  friends    I  will  only  add,  that  the 

«  Earthani,  Petworth,  5th  June  1827, 
"  My  dear  Duke, — I  have  received  by  the  post  of  this  morning  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date. 

**  I  regret,  on  every  account,  that  the  proposition  which  I  wished 
to  convey  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.  was  so  stated,  as  to  lead  to 
your  misunderstanding  my  real  meaning.  So  little  did  I,  before  last 
Saturday,  contemplate  any  risk  of  having  been  misapprehended,  that 
when  I  received  (whilst  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
evening)  the  enclosed  note  from  Lord  Goderich,  I  immediately 
sent  him  an  explanation  from  thence,  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  I  have  since  given  to  you.  I  am  sure,  if  Lord  Goderich 
is  referred  to,  that  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  confirm  this  state* 
ment« 

**  From  the  moment  I  was  informed  that  you  considered  your 
amendment  as  originating  in  my  suggestion,  I  was  satisfied  that 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding;  and  as  the  nature  of  it  is 
now  cleared  up,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  controversial  argu- 
ment upon  the  true  construction  of  the  words  which  you  have  quoted 
from  my  letter  of  the  24th.  The  sentence  (indeed  the  whole  of  that 
letter)  was  hastily  written,  and,  I  admit,  might  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed;  but  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  sentence,  I  state 
^  that  the  reg^ation  to  which  I  saw  no  objection,  would  ensure  that 
no  quantity  beyond  that  now  in  bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
market,  unless,  in  spite  of  thai  gtiarUity  the  price  reached  a  level 
(namely  66«.),  which  might  fairly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  our 
teiti^  in  want  qf  a  farther  supply  from  abroad — I  must  avow  my- 
self at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  construction  of  words  which  appear  to 
point  to  this  meaning, — ^namely,  that  the  specific  quantity  now  in 
bond  should  be  protected  against  competition  with  any  further  supply 
from  abroad,  until  the  average  price  at  home  shall  have  reached  66^., 
with  your  proviso,  which  leaves  the  supply  from  abroad  free  ai  aU 
times  to  come  into  the  British  market,  without  reference  to  any 
average  price ;  whilst  it  locks  up  any  wheat  which  may  hereafter  be 
bonded  in  this  country,  up  to  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  it  was 
the  drift  of  my  proposition  to  keep  foreign  wheat  locked  up  in  thia 
warehouses  abroad^  until  the  quantity  now  in  our  warehouses  had  been 
disposed  of. 
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high  respect  which  I  entertain  for  my  noble  friend,  and 
the  many  personal  acts  of  kindness  which  I  have  received 
at  his  hands,  prevent  the  existence  of  any  other  feeling  on 
my  part  than  that  of  variance  of  opinion  with  my  noble 

"  How  then  could  your  amendment  and  my  suggestion  be  con- 
vertible propositions  ? 

"  The  real  truth  is,  that  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when 
I  threw  out  this  suggestion,  was  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise 
froip  letting  into  consumption  further  supplies  of  wheat,  hereaftei^to 
arrive,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  quantity  now  in  bond  should  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  limiting  the  supply,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  now  bonded  com,  was  a  question  which  had  been  mooted  in 
the  Cabinet,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  Lord  Westmorland.  I  own 
I  thought  (as  I  understood  him  to  think)  that,  within  certam  limits, 
there  were  reasons  for  giving  priority  to  that  com,  before  we 
suffered  fresh  supplies  to  come  into  the  market  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— an  arrangement  temporary  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  operation, 
by  the  by,  the  very  reverse  of  what  your  amendment  contemplates  aa 
a  permanent  system. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  perceive,  that  in  writing  the  unlucky  para- 
graph, which  is  the  origin  of  all  this  confusion,  I  was  no  longer 
thinking  of  the  '  permanent  evil,'  your  proposed  remedy  for  which  1 
had  discussed  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter. 

**  Having  no  copy  of  the  com  bill  with  me  here,  I  am  quite  in- 
capable of  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the 
word  'British*  in  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  of 
which  I  was  not  aware  till  I  received  your  letter  this  morning. 

<<  I  shall,  for  many  reasons,  be  sorry  if  this  bill  should  be  lost,  and 
nothing  done  in  respect  to  our  com  laws  in  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament. But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bill,  or  however  pro- 
duced, I  never  for  a  moment  can  doubt,  that  in  the  part  which  you 
have  taken,  your  anxious  object  has  been  to  render  the  proposed  mea- 
sure as  free  from  objection  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  dealing  with 
such  complicated  interests,  and  through  such  a  variety  of  transac* 
ttons,  will  admit.  I  remain,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  ever 
faithfully  your's, 

"  W.  HuskissonJ* 

^^  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  &c.^' 
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friend  upon  this  point.     T  trust  that  nothing  else  exists  on 
his  part. 

.  I  will  now,  Sir,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  propo- 
sitions before  the  committee.  I  should  never  have  expected 
that  a  proposition  such  as  the  honourable  member  oppo- 
site has  made  would  have  come  from  that  quarter.  The 
House  is  now  called  upon  to  negative  all  the  preceding  votes 
of  the  session,  and  to  disclaim  their  own  consistency.  Surely 
the  honourable  member  must  be  aware,  that  the  rule  respect- 
ing trade  in  foreign  com  is,  that  it  should  be  admitted  under 
certain  occasional  regulations  and  prohibitions!  The  honour- 
able member,  however,  seems  inclined  to  makeprohibition  the 
rule,  and  importation  merely  occasional.  The  honourable 
member  for  Essex  seems  to  think  that  70«.  a  quarter  is  a 
fair  price  for  com  free  of  duty.  But  has  the  honourable 
member  so  far  forgotten  the  views  which  the  House  has  so 
lately  expressed  upon  the  subject,  as  seriously  to  say  that 
up  to  708.  there  shall  not  be  one  grain  of  foreign  com 
admitted?  The  honourable  member  seems,  indeed,  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  House  has  completely  lost  sight  of  a  system 
founded  on  prohibition,  and  has  determined  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  system  than  the  law  of  1815  allowed  them  to 
adopt.  That  law  never  came  into  full  force  except  in  the 
years  1816  and  1819)  and  such  were  its  effects  at  those 
periods,  that  general  condemnation  and  reprobation  were  felt 
throughout  the  country^  both  by  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests.  The  honourable  member  appears 
to  think  it  quite  consistent  with  the  previous  opinion  given 
by  a  majority  of  members  in  this  House,  that  70^.  ought 
to  be  the  price  at  which  wheat  might  come  in  at  a  duty  of 
17^.  He  proposes  as  a  safe  mode  of  legislation,  to  lock 
up  all  com  in  bond,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  imported 
TILL  the  price  reaches  70«.,  and  this  he  proposes  at  a 
period  when  this  "House  has  so  lately  passed  a  Bill, 
in    which    6fe.    was     stated    as    a    remunerating    price. 
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There  is,  Sir,  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 
The  honourable  member,  no  later  than  Thursday  last, 
«tated,  when  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  that 
6O9.  of  the  present  day  was  equivalent  to  80s.  of  the  year 
1815.  In  this  opinicxi  I  feel  disposed  to  agree ;  but  I  ask 
the  honourable  member  if  60^.  of  the  year  1815  is  equal 
toSOff.  now,  what  then  is  his  proposal  of  70«.  ?  Why  it  is 
equal  by  his  own  showing  to  QSs.  of  the  year  1815.  So 
that  his  proposition  amounts  to  this— that  95^.  is  the 
price  at  which  com  may  be  admitted;  with  this  difference, 
-however,  that  the  law  of  1815  admitted  foreign  com  free 
of  duty,  and  now^  at  a  price  of  95^.,  a  duty  of  S6^.  is 
chargeable  upon  it.  The  honourable  gentleman,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  ought  to  have  money  as  cheap  as  it  was 
in  1815,  and  then  com  would  be  at  the  same  price  that 
it  bore  prior  to  that  year.  I  am  warranted  in  stating, 
from  past  experience,  that  the  renewal  of  the  law  of 
1815  would  cause  an  undue  flow  of  com  into  the 
country.  The  honourable  member  must  perceive  that  the 
price  of  839.  can  no  longer  be  sustained ;  and  he  must 
also  see,  that  to  alter  the  present  bill,  and  substitute  the 
price  of  70tf.,  would  be  to  make  the  measure  alt(^ther 
nugatory.  If  you  adopt  the  price  of  70^.  you  adopt  that 
pri<^e  which  might  come  into  citation  under  circumstances 
of  great  pressure,  when  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  this 
country  would  lender  foreign  importaticm  necessary;  and 
I  have  already  shown  that  70^.  then  was  equal  to  95^.  now. 
Does  the  honourable  member  for  Essex  mean,  by  this 
measure,  to  call  into  action  the  system  of  averages,  or 
does  he  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  country 
-at  large  that  foreign  com  should  be  shut  out  for  three 
months  longer  ?  As  a  choice  of  evils  I  distinctly  prefer 
the  price  of  80^.  to  the  price  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Essex,  because  the  former  price  is,  in  point  of 
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fact,  tantamount  to  a  prohibition,  and  because,  under  the 
4>perations  of  that  law,  the  system  of  averages  could  have 
no  mischievous  effect,  and  would  in  fact  be  a  dead  letter, 
I  perfectly  agree  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  it  would  indeed 
be  a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  country  were  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  any  measure  being  decided 
upon  with  regard  to  the  important  question  now  before 
the  House.  The  evils  which  its  protraction  will  create, 
will  not  only  be  felt  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
but  the  agricultural  classes  will  also  feel  deeply  the  mis> 
fortune  of  delay,  by  which  they  are  precluded  from  carry- 
ing into  operation  the  several  agreements  into  which 
landlord  and  tenant  had  entered  to  meet  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  all  of  which  will  necessarily  remain  unsettled 
by  the  state  in  which  this  law  is  left.  ^ 

I  feel.  Sir,  the  misfortune  of  this  delay  the  more,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  a  remedy 
is  proposed;  and  when  my  right  honourable  friend  says 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  House  should  sit  till  the 
end  of  July,  in  order  to  pass  some  measure  of  relief,  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,  if  by  pro* 
tracting  the.  session  I  could  hope  for  such  a  result.  My 
right  honourable  friend  says,  he  wishes  to  see  the  bill  with 
its  amendments  passed  into  a  law.'  In  answer  to  which 
I  can  only  assure  him,  that  if  he  will  undertake  to  carry 
through  a  measure  similar  to  that  which  has  been  rendered 
useless  by  the  introduction  of  the  noble  duke^s  amendment, 
then  my  right  honourable  friend  may  be  sure  of  my  sup* 
port.  But  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  right  honour, 
able  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  could  have  been  proposed  else- 
where; and  I  own  I  feel  rather  surprised  that  a  noble 
friend  of  mine,  lately  a  colleague,*  has  not  proposed  such 

*  Earl  Bathurst. 
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a  clause.  Really,  Sir,  after  so  much  discussion,  so  much 
deliberation  and  delay,  I  can  see  no  chance  whatever  of 
passing  any  bill,  unless  the  House  be  prepared  so  far  to 
compromise  its  consistency,  and  stultify  its  own  acts,  as  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing  warehouses  in  foreign  ports,  and  expose  the  com  in- 
tended for  the  British  market  to  all  the  hazard  of  fluctuating 
prices,  and  all  the  impediments  which  Foreign  Powers,  at 
variance  with  this  country,  would  be  sure  to  throw  in  our 
way.  At  no  time  could  we  adopt  such  a  measure,  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  my  support  to  the  amendment  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  for  I  feel  that  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure of  a  permanent  nature  would  be  to  subject  it  to  the 
fate  which  has  attended  the  bill  in  the  other  House.  And 
how  can  I  possibly  suppose  otherwise,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  noble  duke  gave  the  measure  his  sanction  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  and  opposed  it  in  a  subsequent  stage, 
notwithstanding  the  masterly  reply  to  his  objections  which 
was  made  by  a  noble  friend,^  and  which  met  no  other 
answer  than  this — **  Here  is  our  amendment ;  we  know  it 
is  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  therefore  we  are  determined  to  carry 
it."  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  merely  exposing  the 
House  to  a  similar  result,  if  any  other  than  a  mere  tem- 
porary measure  were  now  proposed.'  It  is  then  with 
regret  I  confess  that  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
rendered  abortive  cannot  be  again  introduced, — ^a  bill, 
which  was  carried  through  this  House  with  a  triumphant 
majority,  the  effects  of  which  would  soon  have  spread 
throughout  the  empire,  lulling  irritation  and  angry  feeling 
wherever  they  existed,  and  which  for  years  past  have  pre- 
vailed in  society,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
this  question, — a  bill  which  had  awakened  the  hopes  of 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  which,  if  it  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit,  would  at  least  have  redeemed  the 

•  Lord  Goderich. 
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character  of  the  landed  interest  from  the  imputation  that, 
from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  period,  they  had  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  distresses  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. That  bill  has  been  lost  to  the  country,  and  I  camiot 
but  regret  deeply  that  such  has  been  its  fate. 

There  is,  Sir,  one  other  topic  on  which  I  am  anidous  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  It  has,  I  understand,  been  quoted 
against  me,  that  I  hold  the  opinion,  that  England  ought 
not  to  depend,  too  largely  and  too  frequently,  on  other 
countries  for  its  supply  of  com.  I  maintained  that  doc- 
trine in  1815.  I  maintain  it  now.  I  think  that  nothing 
can  be  so  dangerous  to  this  country  as  such  a  reliance 
on  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  of  com ;  but  I  can 
conceive  a  state  of  things  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences,  if  such  a  biU  as  the  one  which 
has  been  passed  by  this  House  does  not  exist. 

I  hope  I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  fairly.  My  object 
is  to  restore  the  com  law  to  what  it  was  in  1773.  I  am 
anxious  to  make  this  country  independent  of  foreigners, 
commercially  as  well  as  politically ;  for  the  committee  may 
rest  assured,  that  so  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  foreigners 
to  produce  distress  in  this  country,  and  create  political 
discomfiture,  so  long  will  they  be  increasing  in  their  efforts 
to  do  so.  It  is  because  I  value  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  not  that  I  wish  to  undermine  it,  that  I  sup* 
ported  the  bill,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  generally  deplored. 
With  respect  to  a  letter  of  mine,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  I  disclaim  the  compliments  which  have  been 
jyaid  to  it.  All  I  will  now  say  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
written  to  point  out  the  manifold  impolicy  and  danger 
of  allowing  this  country  to  remain  in  a  state  of  habitual 
dependence  on  others  for  her  supply  of  com.  Being 
myself  the  party  who,  as  a  private  member  of  parlia* 
ment,  proposed  in  1814  a  graduated  scale*  of  prohibitory 

•  See  Vol.  iiu 
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duties,  which  scale  was  afterwards,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  Lord  Liverpool,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
should  recommend  a  principle  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
suggestion.  That  principle  of  averages  forms  the  basis  of  tlie 
very  measure,  the  loss  of  which  I  shall  always  lament,  and 
which  I  hope,  early  in  the  next  session,  this  as  well  as  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  will  have  the  wisdom  to  repair. 

The  committee  divided  :  For  Mr.  Western's  motion,  62 ;  for  Mr. 
Canning's  amendment,  238. 


BATTLE  OF  NAVARIN. 

February  14,  1828.* 

Mr.  Hobhouse  moved,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  hi^ 
Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  able  and 
gallant  conduct  in  the  successful  and  decisive  Action  with  the  Turkish 
Fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarin,  on  the  20th  of  October  last."  After  the 
motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Bankes, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose.  He  began  by  declaring, 
himself  disappointed   with  the  speech  of  the  honourable 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration. 

Cabinet  Ministers. 

Earl  Bathurst    Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Lyndhurst Lord  Chan^llor. 

Lord  Ellenborough  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington    First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel |  ^^T*^''^^*''*  '*"■  *'  ""'"' 

^  I      Department.   - 

_    ,    ^^    ,,  f Secretary    of   State    for    Foreign 

Earl  of  Dudley |     ^^.J 

D-  u*  xj       wir       u    1  •  f  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Depart- 

Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson  l  .    r  ,,r         jai.i-.i- 

^  I      ment  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 
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member  who  spoke  last.  He  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to 
address  the  House  unnecessarily,  and  he  had  therefore 
fondly  anticipated  that  the  result  of  the  honourable  mem* 
ber^s  speech  would  be  the  giving  of  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  motion,  and  would  thereby  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trespass  on  their  patience.  But  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  from  the  honourable 
member  one  word  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  upon  the 
question  before  the  House.  The  honourable  member  had 
been  pleased,  in  a  manner  which  was  not,  he  thought, 
altogether  consistent  with  the  usual  courtesy  of  parlia- 
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mentary  proceediDgs,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
merits  of  our  intercourse  with  France  and  Russia,  and 
the  different  steps  taken  at  various  periods,  with  a  view 
to  the  pacification  of  Greece.  Now,  he  really  thought  that, 
after  the  House  had  been  told  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  the  reasons  which  precluded  them— >very  reluc* 
tantly-^from  giving  to  the  House  the  information  which 
could  alone  enable  Parliament  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  more  fair  and  consistent 
to  have  adhered  to  the  line  very  properly  chalked  out  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Westminster — to  have  waved 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  and  to  have 
confined  his  attention  strictly  to  the  motion  which,  he  could 
not  avoid  saying,  had  been  so  indiscreetly  brought  before 
them. 

His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty,  as  he  read  it,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
protocol  which  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  April, 
1826.  Now  he  utterly  denied  that  position.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  both  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  protocol  for  the 
objects  of  the  parties  to  them,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  proceedings  they  had  adopted.  In  both  docu- 
ments the  objects  which  the  contracting  parties  professed 
to  have  in  view,  and  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
effect,  were  the  reconciliation  of  the  Porte  with  Greece, 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Levant.  These  were  the  objects 
which  were  brought  prominently  forward.  His  honourable 
friend  had  talked  of  fraud,  conspiracy,  trick,  and  violence ; 
but  he  certainly  could  not  have  read  the  treaty  of  the  6th 
of  July  attentively,  if  he  had  not  found  that  it  was  framed 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  which  was  called 
for  as  much  by  humanity,  as  by  the  interest  of  the  repose 
of  Europe.      The  first  article  stated,  "  The   contracting 
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powers  will  offer  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  their  mediation, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  it 
and  the  Greeks.'*^  It  could  not,  it  appeared  to  him,  be 
doubted,  that  the  object  of  the  contracting  powers  through- 
out was  the  general  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Porte  with  Greece. 
His  honourable  friend  might  quarrel  with  the  means  adopted 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  That  point  he  would  not 
now  discuss ;  but  to  the  assertion,  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty  was  not  one  of  conciliation,  he  gave  a  most  un- 
qualified denial. 

He  would  not  attempt  to  follow  his  honourable  friend 
through  the  arguments  which  he  had  raised  on  this  most 
complicated  question.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state, 
that  for  seven  years  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  a  war  which,  if  continued,  could  end  in 
nothing  but  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  that 
a  state  of  things  existed  which,  when  his  honourable  friend 
came  to  know  all  the  proceedings  of  the  allied  courts,  he 
would  be  satisfied,  if  tiot  put  down,  would  interrupt  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this 
country  particularly  to  preserve,  and  which,  if  once  broken, 
might  lead  to  the  most  fearful  and  extensive  consequences. 
His  honourable  friend  had  expressed  his  surprise,  how 
those  who  pretended  to  be  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  could 
suppose  that  they  were  promoting  the  interests  of  England, 
by  venturing  upon  such  an  interference  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  an  independent  nation,  as  the  world  had  seen  in 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  Now  he  professed  himself 
to  be  one  of  those  humble  individuals  who  took  a  pride  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  that  great  master  mind ;  and  he 
said,  that  the  policy  of  this  country,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  also  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  indeed  during  the  time  of  all  the  distinguished  states- 
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m^  who  had  directed  its  counsels,  with  reference  to  its 
interests  being  connected  with  the  general  peace  and  tran« 
quillity  of  Europe,  was  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations,  but  certainly  not  to 
withhold  our  interference,  whenever  it  became  necessary, 
to  reestablish  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world,  and 
to  restore  a  good  understanding  among  contending  powers. 
It  was  no  departure  from  the  law  of  nations,  but  a  sound 
application  of  its  principle,  to  interpose  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  the  honourable  member  for  Dorset- 
shire might  urge  to  the  contrary. 

His  honourable  friend  had  quoted  the  example  of  Hoi* 
land  in  the  year  1787,  and  had  admitted  that  Mr.  Pitt 
received  the  approbation  of  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  for 
his  interposition  on  that  occasion.  But  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  ask,  did  that  interposition  take 
place  P  The  King  of  Prussia  thought  that  an  insult  had 
been  offered  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  his  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  Stadtholder.  Was  that,  it  was  asked,  a  fit  object  for 
British  interference  ?  Certainly  not.  But  then  there  was 
a  French  faction  in  the  country,  which  was  obtaining  a 
preponderating  influence.  If  that  were  so,  then  what  be- 
came of  his  honourable  friend^s  principle,  that  we  were  not 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  another,  even  for 
the  preservation  of  that  balance  of  power,  without  which  it 
was  impossible  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  peace? 
Such  never  had  been  either  the  doctrine  or  the  practice  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  destinies  of  England. 
We  had  endeavoured  never  to  interfere  gratuitously  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  independent  nations;  but  whenever 
we  had  interposed,  our  interposition,  when  ably  directed, 
had  always  been  directed  to  effect  one  purpose,  and  that, 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  his  honourable  friend,  when  he  should  hereafter 
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peruse  all  the  documents  connected  ^rith,  and  arising  out 
of,  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  would  be  convinced,  that 
a  war  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  would  have  placed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  Europe  in  jeopardy,  had  been 
completely  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  England. 

He  must  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  could  by 
no  means  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which  his  honourable 
friend  wished  to  bring  the  House,  that  the  country  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  July.  He  must  tell  him  again,  that  the  object  of 
that  treaty,  the  only  end  which  it  was  intended  to  attain, 
was  the  same  which  we  had  in  view,  when  we  signed  the 
protocol  of  St.  Petersburgh — ^was  the  same  which  we  had 
in  view,  during  the  time  of  Lord  Strangford'^s  residence  at 
Constantinople^  namely,  the  general  pacification  of  Europe 
without  going  to  war,  and  the  prevention  of  that  state  of 
things,  which,  if  it  once  came  into  existence,  must  neces- 
sarily lead,  at  one  day  or  other,  to  a  general  war  through-, 
out  Europe.  No  one,  he  thought,  would  expect  him  to 
state,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  measures  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  adopting  to  give  effect  to  that  treaty.  The 
reasons  why  he  should  not  enter  upon  such  a  statement 
were  too  obvious  to  require  repetition.  He  was  therefore 
certain  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  state,  that  the 
Government  was  proceeding  fully,  fairly,  and  faithfully, 
to  execute  the  treaty,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had 
entered  into  it  in  concert  with  our  august  aUies. 

He  had  stated  already,  and  he  would  repeat  the  state- 
ment, that  he  regretted  extremely  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
at  this  particular  time.  The  honourable  member  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  public 
service  in  having  motions  of  this  description — ^he  meant 
motions  for  giving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  officers  and 
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men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  country— originated  by  individuals  who  were 
unconnected  with  the  Gk)vemment,  and  not  fettered  bv  the 
ties  of  party.  The  honourable  member  had  stated,  that 
there  were  occasions  when  such  honours  would  be  rendered 
more  gratifying  to  the  individuals  on  whom  they  were  he- 
stowed,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  proposed 
by  the  party  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
and  which,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  share  in  planning 
the  expedition  which  they  had  carried  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. He  could  not  pretend  to  deny  the  abstract 
proposition,  that  there  might  be^  such  occasions,  but  sure 
he  was  that  the  present  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  it 
would  be  either  prudent  or  politic  to  make  such  an  expe- 
riment as  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster  had 
recommended  to  the  House.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
honourable  member  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had  reference  to  this  transax^tion.  The 
honourable  member  thought  himself  much  better  informed 
respecting  them  than  he  really  was,  for  he  had  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  he  knew  that  the  report^  which 
had  been  made  by  a  gallant  friend  of  his,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances preceding  the  battle  of  Navarino,  had  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory  upon  all  points.  [Mr.  Hobhouse. — I  did 
not  say  upon  all  points,  but  upon  most.]  I  can  only  say 
(continued  Mr.  Huskisson),  that  if  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  has  that  knowledge,  his  knowledge 
far  exceeds  mine.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  nor  do  I 
.wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  there  is  any  thing  deficient 
in  the  explanation  of  the  transaction,  which  has  been  sent 
home  by  the  gallant  admiral  who  commands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  I  do  say  this,  that  no  report  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  any  member  of  His  Majesty^s  Government,  con- 
veying any  opinion  of  my  gallant  friend  to  the  effect  stated 
by  the  honourable  member.  The  honourable  member 
assumes  that  his  case  is  completely  established  on  the  re- 
port of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  I  before  alluded.  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  the  gallant  officer  in  question  was  not 
called  on  to  make  a  report,  and  that  he  has  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  made  any  report. 

Before  I  proceed  further  into  this  part  of  my  subject, 
I  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact,  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster  has  more  than  once  insinuated,  that  the 
great  honour  which  he  considers  to  be  due  to  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  and  the  gallant  men  who  served  under  his 
command,  is  refused  to  him,  owing  to  the  changes  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  the  cabinet— owing  to  some 
paltry  intrigue  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  going  for- 
ward, or,  to  use  his  own  words,  *♦  owing  to  the  better 
passions  having  been  absorbed  by  domestic  jealousies.'^ 

[Mr.  HoBHOUSE :  I  did  not  speak  positively,  but  hypo- 
thetically.  I  said — If  Ministers  act  so  and  so  towards  Sir 
E.  Codrington,  people  will  say  so  and  so  of  them ;  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  future  historians  will  come,  will  be, 
that  the  better  passions  were  absorbed  by  domestic  jeap- 
lousies.] 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion of  the  honourable  member.  He  asserted,  however,  that 
there  never  had  existed,  on  the  part  of  any  cabinet  since  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  any,  the  smallest,  intention  to  propose 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  the  officers  and  men  who  were 
engaged  in  that  affair.  He  would  tell  the  honourable  mem- 
ber the  reason  why  such  an  intention  could  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  prudent  and  sensible  Minister.  It  was  this :— - 
We  voted  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  triumphs  over  our 
enemies — ^we  voted  them  to  mark  our  satisfaction,  that  in  a 
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conflict,  which  we  had  foreseen  and  directed,  with  a  power 
against  which  we  had  declared  war,  the  skill  and  gallantry 
and  zeal  oPour  officers  had  triumphed  over  the  skill  and  gal- 
lantry and  zeal  of  our  enemies — and  that  they  have  rnain^ 
tained  by  that  skill,  gallantry,  and  zeal,  the  ancient  su* 
periority  of  our  country  above  all  others.  But,  could  any 
reasonable  man  ever  think  of  passing  a  similar  vote  on  the 
present  occasion,  unless  a  precedent  were  quoted  in  justifi- 
cation of  it  fxY>m  the  records  of  Farb'ament?  He  was 
ready  to  maintain,  that  no  precedent  could  be  found  which 
would  justify  the  House  in  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  any 
officer  for  a  catastrophe  which  ended  in  a  lamentable 
effusion  of  blood  which  we  never  intended  to  shed,  and  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  naval  force  of  an  ally  whom 
we  never  intended  to  injure.  Would  it  be  right  to  mark 
our  sense  of  such  an  accident,  and  be  might  say  of  such  a 
misfortune, — ^for  being  an  accident,  it  was  also  a  misfortune, 
— ^by  voting  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  the  authors  of 
it, — ^he  said  it  not  invidiously, — as  we  should  vote  them 
for  a  victory  obtained  in  a  time  of  open  and  declared 
war? 

The  honourable  member  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
found  a  case  which  ran  completely  parallel  with  the  present, 
in  the  vote  of  thanks  which  was  given  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  employed  in  the  expedition  which  was 
sent  to  Copenhagen  in  1807.  The  honourable  member  felt 
how  weak  his  argument  was  on  this  point ;  for  he  laboured 
exceedingly  in  endeavouring  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
approving  the  conduct  and  approving  the  policy  of  the  war. 
Now  with  all  due  deference  to  the  honourable  member, 
it  appeared  quite  unnecessary  to  him  to  draw  any  such  dis- 
tinction. How  many  gentlemen  were  there  who  disapproved 
altogether  of  the  policy  of  the  war  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close ;  and  who  yet,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  the 
war,  never,.  w}ien  a  case  arose  which  called  upon  Parliament 
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to  acknowledge  by  its  thanks  the  gallantry  of  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors,  thought  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  their 
gallantry  with  that  of  the  policy  which  rendered  the  display 
of  it  necessary.  He  would  now  ask  the  House  to  consider 
what  was  the  case  at  Copenhagen.  Instructions  were  dis- 
tinctly given  to  our  conunanders  by  sea  and  land  to  attack 
and  capture  that  capital,  and  to  use  their  best  exertions  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object  They  were  likewise  told, 
that  they  were  to  consider  eight  days  as  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  period  during  which  they  were  to  abstain  from  hostilities* 
It  so  happened  that,  before  one  of  those  eight  days  had  ex« 
pired,  the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England.  He  would  not  now  speak  of  the  policy 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  as  the  honoiurable  member 
did  not  pretend  to  dispute  its  wisdom,  being  now  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  sent  out,  than 
the  individuals  who  attacked  the  justice  of  it  at  the  time, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  what  was  done  at  Co- 
penhagen was  done  in  consequence  of  direct  and  positive 
orders  from  the  Government  at  home,  and  that  we  were, 
moreover,  placed  in  a  state  of  war  with  Denmark  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Danish  Grovemment.  But  was  this,  or 
any  thing  like  this  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  English 
and  the  Turkish  Grovemments  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  No 
such  thing.  We  were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July  to  interpose  our  forces  between  the  contending  parties, 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  armistice  de  factor  in  case  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  Ibrahim 
Facha  had  or  had  not  broken  the  terms  of  the  armistice  which 
had  been  first  made  between  him  and  the  gallant  officer 
who  commanded  our  squadron.  He  believed  that  he  had. 
He  would  only  say,  that  the  gallant  admiral  did  not  enter 
the  bay  of  Navarino  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Turkish 
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fleet,  but  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  his  position,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  he  had  settled- 
with  its  commander,  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Upon  entering  that 
bay,  there  ensued  a  scene  in  which  the  greatest  skill,  seaman* 
ship,  and  gallantry,  were  evinced  by  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  and  every  officer  and  man  under  his  command.  It  was  no 
sinaU  addition  to  the  praise  which  the  gallant  admiral  had 
obtained  by  his  valour  and  skill,  that  he  had  eflected  that, 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  effect,  when  the  forces  of 
rival  powers  were  employed  together  for  a  joint  object,  that 
he  had  conciliated  them  by  his  conduct,  and  that  he  had  so 
produced  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  harmony  of  design, 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded,  if  the  force  employed 
had  been  entirely  British,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
British  officer,  as  much  beloved,  as  he  understood  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  had  the  happiness  of  being  by  every 
man  who  sailed  under  his  orders. 

Having  made  this  statement,  in  which  he  assured  the 
House  that  he  was  most  sincere,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
not  hereafter  be  accused  of  underrating  either  the  skill  or 
valour  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  because  he  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  present  motion.  The  affair  in  which  he  had  so 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  was  not  a  battle  between 
enemies — it  was  an  acddentp— a  misfortune — ^which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  be  avoided :  it  was  an  event  which,  if  he  were 
talking  of  municipal  concerns,  he  should  style  a  chance- 
medley.  He  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  so  called  in 
the  verdict,  if  a  coroner^s  jury  could  examine  into  the 
merits  of  it.  But  it  did  not  follow,  that,  because  it  was 
chance-medley,  there  might  not  have  been  exhibited  in  it  as 
great  gallantry  and  skill  as  were  ever  exhibited  by  the 
bravest  men  in  the  noblest  exploits  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  warfare. 
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The  honourable  member  for  Westminster  had  made 
another  groundless  assumption  to  which  he  must  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  had  assumed,  that  his 
gallant  friend.  Sir  John  Gore,  had  been  sent  to  make  inqui- 
ries in  the  Mediterranean,  because  a  foreign  newspaper,  the 
^^  Austrian  Observer,^  had  circulated  sundry  calumnies  de- 
trimental to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  British  admiral. 
He  could  assure  the  honourable  member,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  such  a  reason  assigned  for  send- 
ing out  his  gallant  friend.  He  could  further  assure  him,  that 
no  such  reason  had  ever  influenced  his  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment. The  Crovemment  certainly  felt  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  it  to  make  further  inquiries  as  to  the  character 
of  the  armistice  which  had  been  established  in  the  Morea, 
between  the  officer  in  command  of  the  British  squadron, 

and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Turkish  forces.     The 
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queries  which  had  been  sent  out  had  received  distinct  and 
explicit  answers.  Those  queries  had  been  received,  and 
they  proved  beyond  a  question,  that  there  had  been  nothing 
precipitate  or  rash  in  the  conduct  of  the  officer  command- 
ing the  British  fleet  He  stated  this  the  more  willingly,  be- 
cause he  was  sincerely  anxious  that  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
should  stand  clear  of  all  blame  in  a  transaction  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  was  perhaps  unavoidable.  But  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to 
ascertain,  by  all  possible  queries,  that  such  really  was  the 
character  of  the  transaction.  The  honourable  member  must 
be  convinced,  that  it  was  an  afiair  in  which  the  country  found 
much  to  lament,  and  that  its  issue  was  such  as  men  of  all 
parties  could  not  fail  to  deprecate,  sO'  far  as  it  regarded 
England ;  for  he  would  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
honourable  member,  and  inquire  whether  it  was  a  good 
issue,  as  terminating  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  might  or  might  not  have  that  efi*ect — ^time  alcme  would 
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show.  But  what  was  most  likely  to  have  been  its  imm&. 
diate  effect  upon  British  interests  ?  It  might  have  led  to 
the  massacre  of  all  the  British  subjects  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, and  to  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property  by 
the  Porte.  Fortimately  it  had  not  produced  that  result ; 
but  one  of  its  negative  effects  was  undeniable.  It  had  not 
produced  the  execution  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July,  as  contemplated  by  those  who  signed  it,  and 
wished  it  to  be  executed  without  the  efiusion  of  himian 
blood. 

The  honourable  member  for  Westminster  had  next  refer- 
red to  what  had  taken  place  when  we  sent  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  though  I  must  (said  Mr.  Huskisson)  confess  my 
inability  to  jperceive  the  manner  in  which  those  occurrences 
can  be  made  applicable  to  the  present  subject  I  can  tell 
the  honourable  member,  that  the  gross  ignorance  which 
prevailed  at  Algiers,  respecting  the  extent  of  our  resources 
and  power,  did  not  exist  at  Constantinople.  Though  the 
brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  lord  of  the  Black, 
White,  and  Yellow  Seas,  the  Master  of  Millions,  as  the 
honourable  member  tells  us  the  Sultan  styles  himself-— 
may  look  upon  us  as  a  set  of  traders,  who  do  nothing* 
but  sell  razors  and  buy  raisins  in  the  Levant,  and  may 
call  our  King  the  chief  of  a  set  of  scissor-grinders,  I 
can  tell  him,  though  the  honourable  member  has  spent 
some  time  in  Turkey,  and  I  have  not,  that  the  Reis  Effendi 
is  very  well  informed  of  every  thing  which  passes  in 
Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
European  politics.  I  can  tell  him  further,  that  if  the  Reis 
Effendi  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  our  expedition  to 
Algiers,  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster  mote  information  respecting  it  than  that 
which  he  at  present  enjoys. 

The  right  honourable  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  exa- 
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mine  into  the'  history  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Algiers, 
tinder  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  The  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  said,  that  our  fleet  went  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  and  elsewhere,  demanding  and  obtaining  from 
the  governors  of  those  places,  assurances  that  they  would 
cease  from  their  old  practice  of  cruising  indiscriminately 
against  all  Christian  flags;  that  our  fleet  next  went  to 
Algiers,  where  its  demands  were  met,  not  with  compliance 
but  with  refusal ;  that  Lord  Exmouth  waited  a  few  days 
before  the  port,  and  that  he  then  proceeded  to  attack  and 
bombard  it.  Now  he  had  not  looked  recently  at  the  his- 
tory of  that  transaction ;  but,  as  far  as  he  recollected  it, 
the  true  version  of  it  was  this: —Lord  Exmouth  returned 
from  Algiers  to  England,  and  reported  to  the  Grovemment, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  same  agreement 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  he '  had  made  with  the  other 
Barbary  Powers ;  for  the  Dey  declared  that  he  would  per- 
severe in  cruising  against  the  Christian  powers,  and  in 
holding  their  subjects  in  captivity.  What  then  took  place? 
Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  back  to  Algiers  with  a  greater 
number  of  ships,  and  with  instructions  to  compel  the  Dey 
to  submission.  The  analogy,  therefore,  which  the  honour- 
able member  attempted  to  draw  between  that  case  and  the 
present  completely  failed.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an 
expedition  sent  out  for  a  specific  purpose— of  a  hostile 
nature ;  that  purpose  was  executed,  and  Parliament  was 
consequently  called  upon  to  praise  the  skill  and  gallantry 
which  distinguished  those  who  took  an  active  part.  In  the 
present  case,  the  expedition  was  sent  out  for  a  pacific  pur- 
pose ;  and  out  of  an  unexpected  collision  with  the  Turkish 
fleet  arose  that  victory,  which,  though  it  W6is  honourable 
to  our  arms,  was  still  not  a  subject  for  Parliamentary  con- 
gratulation. 
.    He  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  strict  line  of  his  pub- 
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lie  duty  by  any  appeals  that  might  be  made  to  his  feelings,' 
on  the  nature  of  the  contest  which  had  been  so  long  raging 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Though)  as  a  private 
individual,  he  might  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest,  and  might  sympathize  with  the 
struggles  of  a  population  which  had  for  ages  been  ground 
down  by  the  most  intolerable  slavery ;  as  a  public  bian,  he 
could  not  yield  to  the  influence  of  such  feelings.  He 
would  say  at  once,  that  sucb  fSeelings  were  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  warrant  the  interference  of  any  foreign  state- 
in  the  contest  for  the  interests  of  the  Gi^ks  alone.  If 
British  Interests  were  not  endangered  by  the  continuance 
of  the  conflict,  we  were  not  called  upon  to  interfere, — ^nay, 
we  were  not  justified  in  interfering,— on  account  of  the 
cruel  slavery  to  which  the  Greeks  had  been  so  long  ex* 
posed.  He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  honourable  mem^ 
ber  for  Westminster  saying,  that  if  w^  did  not  bestow  a  vote 
of  thanks  on  Sir  Edward' Codrington,  we  should  be  unjust 
not  only  to  him  but  to  ourselves.  He  contended  that  the 
present  was  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  established 
in  the  other  cases  to  which  the  honourable  member  had  re- 
ferred. He  thought  that  he  had  demolished  all  the  prece* 
dents  which  the  honourable  member  had  birought  forward  in 
support  of  his  present  motion ;  but  even  if  he  had  not,  still 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  this  case  and  all  such 
precedents.  It  would  be  a  bad  proceeding  to  proclaim  a 
triumph,  and  to  indulge  in  the  feelings  of  victory,  where 
there  had  been  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  triumph.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  gallantry,  he  did  hot  mean  to  dispute  the 
discretion,  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington ;  but  he  must  say  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  ^^  Be  cautious  before  you  create 
a  precedent  of  thanks  for  an  event  which  grew  out  of 
an  accident,  lest  officers,  looking  at  the  signal  benefit  con* 
ferred   on  them    by  receiving    such    thanks,    should   be 
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found  prone  to  cherish  too  easy  a  disposition  to  create  such 
accidents,  and  lest  such  accidents  so  created  should  lead  to 
consequences  which  the  country  may  long  have  reason  to 
rue  and  to  regret.^ 

He  was  sorry  to  have  detained  the  House  so  long  on  a 
question  which,  after  all,  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass* 
It  surprised  him  more  than  all,  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  who  seemed  aware  that  he  should  not 
receive  general  support  to  his  motion  from  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  and  who  knew  well  diat  if  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  councils  of  his  Majesty,  no  such  a 
proposal  as  was  then  before  the  House  would  ever  have 
been  made  to  it ; — ^it  surprised  him  more  than  all  that  the 
honourable  member,  who,  from  feeling  how  his  case  laboured, 
had  searched  through  the  records  of  Parliament  in  order 
to  find  precedents  in  which  thanks  were  conferred  for 
brilliant  actions  like  those  at  Navarino,  should  have  over- 
looked one  slight  precedent  which  made  completely  against 
him.  The  honourable  member  had  referred  to  the  great 
exploits  of  the  illustrious  warrior  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  who  had  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  no  less  than  eleven  times  for  his  distin- 
guished services.  He  believed  there  was  no  man  who 
then  heard  him,  who  did  not  rejoice,  and  feel  exceeding 
glad,  that  they  had  so  often  had  an  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing that  great  and  able  chieftain.  He  believed  that  to  the 
exploits  whidi  elicited  those  thanks  we  were  indebted  for 
the  liberties  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  he 
further  believed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  unri- 
valled captain  to  maintain  by  his  councils  in  the  cabinet,  that 
peace  undisturbed  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
obtaining  by  his  sword  in  the  field.  He  was  surprised,  he 
repeated,  that  the  honourable  member  in  his  researches 
should  have  overlooked  the  little  incident  winch  he  had 
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before  alluded  to.  Did  the  honourable  member  ever  heat* 
of  that  most  distitigui^ed  victory,  which  the  British 
forces  achieved  at  Toulouse  ?  It  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms  in  which  the  noble  duke  was  ever  en- 
gaged. He  defeated  Marshal  Soult, — ^he  drove  him  from 
an  entrenched  position,  which  even  his  own  officers  con- 
ceived too  hazardous  to  attack ;  and  he  displayed,  during 
the  whole  conflict,  a  combination  of  valour,  skill,  and 
coolness,  which  had  never  been  excelled  before.  But, 
though  this  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  achievements  of 
the  whole  war,  it  was  not  noticed  by  Parliament ;  because 
a  cessation  of  arms  had  taken  place  before  the  intelligence 
of  it  reached  England.  In  consequence  of  such  unex- 
pected forgetfulness,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  asked 
the  noble  lord,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
the  other  House,  whether  it  was  not  intended  to  thank  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  that  his  last  and  greatest  battle  ? 
Unquestionably  his  noble  friend  felt  that  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  that  battle  gave  the  noble  duke  a  title  to 
add  another  vote  of  thanks  to  the  numerous  votes  which 
he  had  before  received  from  the  gratitude  of  Parliament. 
But  what  was  the  statement  which  the  noble  lord  made  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  ?  It  was  this, — that  as  the  war  had 
ceased,  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  a  vote,  which  might 
tend  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  exasperation  between  the  two 
nations 

Having  stated  that  fact,  he  would  now  sit  down,  leaving 
it  to  th^  good  sense  of  the  House  to  decide,  whether  it  would, 
in  this  case,  create  a  precedent  which,  if  created,  would  be 
attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Had  the  conflict  which  gave  rise  to  this  proposed 
vote  of  thanks  taken  place  with  a  power  with  whom  we 
were  at  war,  he  should  not  have  had  any  reluctance^  even 
though  it  was  a  barbarous  power,  to  confer  the  honour  of 
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their  thanks  upon  Sir  E.  Codrington  and  his  brave  followers; 
but  under  present  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
hold it,  not  from  any  wish  to  impute  the  slightest  blame  to 
that  gallant  officer,  but  from  a  wish  to  guard  the  country 
from  future  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  He  woqld  not 
move  a  negative  to  the  present  motion,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  gallantry  and  skill  of 
Sir  E.  Codrington;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
reasons,  which  he  had  stated  to  the  House,  convinced  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  move  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

February  15. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  this  day  moved  the  re-appointment  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  On  the  names  of  the  members  intended  to  form 
the-  Committee  being  read,  Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
omission  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^ 
This  struck  him  as  most  extraordinary,;  for  without  meaning  any  dis* 
respect  to  the  members  composing  the  Committee,  he  might  say,  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  financial  knowledge  bore  no  proportion 
to  that  possessed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  His  infor- 
mation and  research  had  penetrated  into  every  comer  of  our  financial 
and  commercial  systems,  and  to  except  him  from  the  Committee, 
was  to  shut  out  the  greatest  light  that  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
subjects  to  be  therein  discussed.  Mr.  Brougham  also  added  his  en- 
treaties to  those  of  his  honourable  friend,  and  declared,  that  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  members  combined,  was  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  compared  with  the  resources  which  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  could  bring  into  play. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  oflTer  a  few  words,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  appealed  to  by  the  honourable  member  for  Callington, 
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seconded,  as  that  appeal  had  been  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman.  He  certainly  had,  in  the  first  commu- 
nication with  his  right  honourable  coUeiEtgue,  on  the  subject 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee,  declined  the  pro- 
position,  on  account  of  the  numerous  official  avocations 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  occupied  neady  the  whole  of 
his  time.  He  could  assure  both  the  honourable  members 
who  had  appealed  to  him,  and  the  House  generally,  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  the  most  anxious  desire  on  the  p^t  of 
his  right  honourable  colleague,  that  he  did  not  form  part 
of  the  Committee.  Having,  however,  tor  many  years  of 
his  Ufe,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  public  service, 
so  far  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit,  he  was  now 
willing,  if  it  were  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  to  ^ttpnd  the  Committee  occasionally,  and  give  so 
much  of  his  assistance  to  it,  as  his  health  would  allow, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  he  possessed.  On  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasionB,  he  yielded  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
representatives  of  the  p^ple. 

Mr.  Husjcisson's  name  was  accordingly  added  to  the  list  of  the 
committee. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPLANATTON  OF  HIS  CONDUCT, 
TN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF 
THE  LATE,  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Febntary  IS. ' 

On  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  consequent  for- 
mation of  Lord  Goderich's  n^inistry,  Miv  Huskisson,  in  September 
1827,  succeeded  the  noble  lord  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Colonies ;  and  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  this  administration 
in  January,  he  was  induced  to  retain  the  situation  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration formed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Upon  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  an  early  opportunity  was  found  for  requiring  an  ex- 

VOL.   JIL  O 
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planation  xespecting  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present.  Lord  Normanby  having  this  day  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :— * 

Sir,  from  whatever  motives  the  noble  lord  may  have  fdt 
it  his  duty  to  make  the  observations  which  he  has  now 
offered  to  the  House,  I  beg  to  return  him  my  very  sincere 
thanks  for  the  manly,  straight-forward  part  which  he  has 
performed.  He  has  made  upon  me  that  call  which  I  had 
been  assured,  day  after  day,  from  the  hour  of  my  return  to 
this  House,  was  purposely  reserved  to  have  been  made  upon 
me  last  Friday.  The  causes  which  led  to  a  change  in  the 
intentions  of  those  who  had  expressed  their  determination 
to  produce  from  me  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  whatever 
may  have  been  my  disappointment  at  such  a  change,  it  was 
not— it  is  not — ^for  me  to  surmise ;  but  the  noble  lord  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  contrast  between  his  open  appeal  and 
the  sort  of  proceeding  on  Friday  night,  especially  seeing 
the  use  which  has  since  been  made  of  it,  will  not  speedily 
be  effaced  from  my  recollection. 

Although  I  greatly  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  this 
evening  afforded  me  of  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  my 
conduct,  in  its  connection  with  the  dissolution  of  the  late, 
and  the  formation  of  the  present.  Administration,  I  cer- 
tainly offer  myself  to  your  notice  under  feelings  of  greater 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  than  I  ever  before  experienced 
in  rising  to  address  this  House. 

If  no  other  interest  attached  itself  to  the  transactions,  to 
which  I  am  about  to  advert,  than  the  protection  of  my  own 
character  and  personal  honour,  from  the  known  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  all  its  members,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  should  confidently  appeal  to  it ;  but,  Sir,  the 

*  From  the  notes  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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public  character  of  a  public  man,  and  especially  when  that 
man  is  honoured  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  tnanagement 
of  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  is  not  an  individual 
interest:  it  becomes  a  public  interest.  On  that  ground 
alone  I  venture  |o  claim  the  kind  attention  of  the  House, 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  afforded  me  by  every  man  of 
right  feeling,  however  much  he  may  be  opposed  to  me  in 
the  honourable  warfare  of  general  or  party  politics. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  find  it  necessary  to  state, — 
and  I  do  it  in  the  most  positive  and  unqualified  manner, — 
that  neither  directly,  or  indirectly,  have  I  had  any  com- 
munication,  of  any  sort,  with  any  one  of  my  cglleagues  in 
the  present  Administration,  in  respect  to  any  thing  which 
I  may  be  reported  to  have  said  at  Liverpool,  or  which 
they,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  may  have  been 
reported  to  have  said  elsewhere,  nor  in  respect  to  any  thing 
which  I  may  have  to  say  to-night.  I  trust  that  honour- 
able members  will  bear  this  declaration  in  mind,  during 
the  whole  course  of  what  I  may  have  to  address  to  them, 
and  consequently  consider  that  for  any  thing  which  may  fall 
from  me  this  evening,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  responsible. 

My  reason  for  shunning  any  such  communication  has 
not  been  want  of  confidence,  or  cordial  feeling  on  my  part, 
or  any  doubt  of  a  reciprocal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  near  me  ;*  but  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  its  being  supposed  that  we  had,  as  it  is  called, 
compared  notes, — that  we  had  concerted  and  rehearsed 
together  our  respective  parts.  This  shyness  and  reserve 
may  possibly  have  been  mistaken  by  my  noble  and  honour- 
able friends ;  but  it  was  a  course  in  which,  however  incon- 
venient, I  was  resolved,  until  after  this  explanation,  to 
persevere. 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 

o  2 
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I  shall  now  proceed,  Sir,  to  that  part  of  my  conduct 
which  has  reference  to  the  late  Administration ;  and  as  I 
wish  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  as  shortly 
as  possible,  I  shall  pass  over  every  thing  which  occiured 
when,  upon  my  return  to  England  at  th^  end  of  August, 
I  became  a  member  of  that  Administration,  and  begin 
my  statement  at  that  period,  when  the  name  of  Lord 
Althorp  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  in  reference  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  One  single  observation,  however, 
I  am  anxious  to  make  before  I  proceed  to  that  narrative, 
and  it  is  this — That  I  verily  believe,  from  the  first  moment 
I  became  ,a  member  of  Lord  Goderich's  Government,  up 
to  the  hour  of  its  dissolution,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  maintain  a  more  implicit 
confidence,  and  a  more  friendly,  unreserved  intercourse 
towards  a  colleague,  than  my  noble  friend  manifested  to- 
wards me.  I  am  quite  certain,  that  if  any  thing  material 
was,  at  any  time,  done  by  him  without  my  knowledge,  it 
was  the  effect  of  accident,  of  unintentional  oversight,  and 
never  from  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
From  my  noble  friend  I  received  the  most  frank  and  un- 
bounded confidence.  He  had  no  reserve  towards  me,— no 
secrets  which  he  wished  to  keep  from  me. 

Having  discharged  this  debt  of  justice  and  friendship  to 
my  noble  friend,  I  now  proceed  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November, 
I  received,  in  the  country,  the  account  which  had  reached 
the  Admiralty  that  morning  of  the  unexpected  affair  of 
Navarin.  The  next  day  I  came  to  town.  A  few  days 
after  my  arrival,  my  noble  friend  Lord  Groderich,  while 
talking  with  me  one  morning  at  his  office,  upon  general 
business,  casually  stated  in  conversation,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  then  Master  of  the  Mint,*  had  silg* 

•  Mr.  Tiemev. 
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gested  to  him,  that  it  might  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  ask 
Lord  Althorp,  whether  he  would  be  disposed  to  undertake 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  intended  Finance  Committee. 
My  noble  friend  further  told  me,  that  he  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  in 
the  course  of  which  my  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  from 
long  habits  of  personal  esteem  and  friendship  for  the  noble 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
make  use  of  that  noble  lord's  talents  for  business  in  any 
capacity ;  but  that,  as  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  committee  were  to  be  directed  were  so  connected  with 
this  House,  he  wished  rather  to  consult  those  members  of 
the  administration  who  had  seats  in  it  My  noble  friend 
did  not  ask  me  my  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  merely 
stated,  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  my  right 
hbnourable  firiend,  the  then  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and  added, 
that  he  considered  that  the  talents  and  the  inclination  for 
buaness  of  the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  must 
render  him  welt  qualified  for  the  situation  of  chairman  at  ^ 
the  Conunittee  of  Finance.  I  expressed  my  doubts  on  that 
point;  not  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  noble  member  for  North* 
amptonshire  for  being  placed  on  the  committee,  for  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  difPerence  of  opinion 
between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  on  that  point,  but  I 
expressed  my  doubts,  how  far  the  industry  and  talents  of 
the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  great  as  every  one 
acknowledged  them  to  be,  had  been  especially  directed  to 
such  objects  as  would  qualify  him  for  presiding  over  a 
Committee  of  that  nature.  To  this  observation  my  noble 
friend  replied,  "Turn  the  matter  over  in  your  mind;^ 
and  so  the  conversation  between  us  ended.  And  here  I 
beg  to  observe,  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  state  to  me 
whether  or  not  he  had  made  a  similar  communication  to  any 
other  members  of  the  administration;  nor  did  he  desire 
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me,  or  authorise  tne,  to  make  a  similar  communication  to 
any  one. 

.  A  few  days  after  this,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  cabinet 
dinner,  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  then  Master  of  the 
Mint,  asked  me,  if  I  had  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  con- 
versation which  I  had  had  with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty^s  Government  I  told  him,  that  I  had  beeii 
considering  the  subject ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  what- 
ever my  first  impressions  might  have  been,  I  was  then 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interest  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  services  of  the  noble 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  as  chairman  of  the  intended 
committee  of  finance.  Sir,  I  considered  that  conversation^ 
as  well  as  my  previous  conversation  with  Lord  Goderich, 
merely  as  I  would  the  conversation  of  any  two  gentlemen, 
desirous  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  a  subject  dn 
which  they  had  a  common  object  in  view.  The  conversa- 
tion to  which  I  last  alluded  took  place  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember.  Some  days  after,  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty^s  Government  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from 
my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint- 
that  he  had  been  sounding  the  noble  earl,*^  the  father  of 
the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  respecting  the 
probability  that  the  noble  member  would  accept  the  si- 
tuation of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  if  it 
were  offered  to  him.  There  again  my  right  honourable 
friend  undoubtedly  adopted  a  proper  course  in  going 
to  the  head  of  the  Grovemment,  and  telling  him  what 
he  had  been  doing.  When,  however,  my  noble  friend 
n^ditioned  the  circumstance  to  me,  I  told  him  what  had 
passed,  between  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  and  myself  on  the  19th  of  November.  My 
noble  friend  then  said,  "  Is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-* 

•  Earl  Spenrer. 
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quer  acquainted  with  this  .^"^  I  immediately  replied,  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  he  was  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  that  I  had  not  been  desired,  or  authorised,  to  make  any 
communication  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  that  I  took  it 
for  granted  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  My 
noble  friend  said,  that  if  he  had  not,  it  was  an  over* 
sight ;  I  remarked,  that  it  was  not  my  oversight,  and 
that  I  did  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  it.  My  noble 
friend  then  requested  me  to  see  my  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,*  and  state  to  him 
what  had  occurred.  The  next  day,  my  right  honourable 
friend  called  on  me  at  my  office ;  and  I  stated  to  him  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  subject  between  me  and  my  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  between 
me  and  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  And  here  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  when  I  made 
that  communication  to  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  seemed  to  take  the  same 
view  of  the  case  that  we  had  done.  We  then  entered  into 
a  discussion  on  other  matters,  in  the  course  of  which  my 
right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  by  accident,  called  on  me*  I  told  him 
what  had  passed*  He  said,  <^  I  am  going  to  Brighton  to- 
morrow, and  under  those  circumstances  I  called  upon  you 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  very  affair  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.'* We  then  discussed  the  subject ;  compared  lists  of 
the  members  of  the  intended  committee,  and,  as  I  sup- 
posed, advanced  a  good  deal  in  the  business. 

On  the  liext  day,  however,  the  29th  of  November,  I  re* 
ceived  a  communication  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  expressing  a  wish  to  see  me ; 
and  when  we  met,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  some  rea* 
son  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  that  which 
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had  occurred  to  him  on  the  day  before,  with  respect  to  the 
person  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  expressed  his  r^ret,  that  the  intention  of  appointing 
Lord  Althorp  chairman  had  become  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation about  town,  and  he  also  mentioned,  as  a  great  incon- 
venience, that  several  other  names  of  the  intended  members 
of  the  committee  were  publicly  spoken  of.  This  my  right 
honourable  friend  expressed  his  r^ret  at ;  and  I  shared  it 
with  him ;  for  unquestionably  it  is  exceedingly  improper 
that  matters  should  be  divulged,  and  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  out  of  doors,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  confined 
within  thd  walls  of  the  council-room ;  more  especially  under  a 
mixed  administration  like  that  which,  at  the  time^  existed. 

What  did  I  do  upon  receiving  this  communication?  I 
wrote  ofi^  immediately,  though  it  was  late  in  the  day  when 
I  saw  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  my  right  honour- 
able friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  at  Brighton,  express- 
ing my  great  regret  at  hearing  that  these  matters  had  been 
divulged  abroad,  and  adding  my  earnest  and  anxious  re- 
quest, that  the  best  means  might  be  taken  to  prevent  in 
future  the  repetition  of  any  such  improper  disclosuies; 
and,  that  above  all,  no  other  application  should  be  made 
for  any  member  to  be  upon  the  committee,  without  further 
consideration ;  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  I  sent,  on  the  same 
evening  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  show  the 
feeling  which  I  entertained  upon  these  informal  statements, 
and  in  order,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
allay  any  unpleasant  sensation  which  might  have  been  raised 
in  my  right  honourable  friend^s  mind,  from  what  had  passed 
upon  this  business. 

This  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November ;  and,  on  the 
2dof  December,  I  received  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  an  answer,  in  which  he  distinctly 
stated,  that  he  felt  as  strong  an  objection  as  any  man  could 
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feel  to  these  improper  disdosures,  and  felt  as  anxious  a 
wish  that  our  arrangements  and  discussions  should  be  un- 
known,  save  to  ourselves.     He  further  assured  me  in  this 
letter,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  a  single 
member  of  the  committee ;  and  that  with  respect  to  Lord 
Althorp,  we  were  at  perfect  liberty,  either  to  put  him  into 
the  choir  of  the  Finance  Committee,  or  not,  as  we  pleased ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  being  the  case,  he  enclosed  me  an 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  bad  received  from  Lord  AI- 
thorp,  in  reply  to  one  transmitted  by  him  to  the  noble 
lord,  to  ioiow  whether,  in  case  he  should  be  applied  to 
to  become  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  would,  or  would 
not,  consent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.     The  noble 
lord''s  reply  was,  that  if  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  should,  at  the  proper  time,  think  it  his 
duty  to  suggest  his  name  for  the  situation,  and  the  sug- 
gestion should  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the- other  mem* 
bers  of  the  government,  and  provided  also,  that  certain 
arrangements  were  made  respecting  the  committee,  he  (Lord 
Althorp)  should  not  feel  himself  indisposed  to  accept  the 
chairmanship.   So  that,  up  to  the  time  to  which  I  am  refer* 
ing,  the  nomination  of  Lord  Althotp,  so  far  from  being  a 
complete  and  determined  act,  was  unsettled  and  condi- 
tional, and  remained  merely  as  a  topic  which  had  been 
handled  in  casual  conversation.    On  the  day  of  my  receiv- 
ing this  answer  from  Brighton,  I  transmitted  it  under 
cover  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  subse- 
quently returned  it  to  me  unaccompanied  by  a  single  ob- 
servation.    This  is  the  whole  of  the  correspondence, — ^this 
the  whole  of  what  passed  concerning  the  nomination  of 
Lord  Althorp — ^as  far  as  I  am  informed  or  c<xioemed. 

I  beg.  Sir,  to  add  fairly  and  honestly — ^for  I  scorn  dis- 
guise—-that  the  matter,  as  it  has  occurred,  strikes  me  as 
being  of  the  most  trifling  and  unimportant  nature ;  and,  al- 
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though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  have  felt 
that  some  slight  was  conveyed  at  the  name  not  having 
been  originally  mentioned  to  him,  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  one  who  impartially  views  the  question  at  issue,  will 
feel  that  it  is  only  an  apparent  slight.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  a  slight  had  it  been  so  intended ;  but  I  so- 
lemnly declare  that,  on  my  part,  no  slight  whatever  was 
intended* 

From  the  2d  of  December  up  to  the  26th  of  that  month 
—though  I  remained  constantly  in  town  up  to  the  23d — 
the  subject  never  was  revived  with  me,  or  in  my  presence. 
If  anything  passed  between  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
upoa  thi#  matter,  to  me  it  was  wholly  unknown.  I  con-* 
sidered  it  completely  at  rest.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
before  the  26th,  several  events  which  tended  materially  to 
impair  the  strength  and  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  Govern-* 
ment  had  occurred.  Some  of  them  are  notorious  to  all  the 
world,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  explanation  here  to  describe 
them  r  others  were  communicated  to  me  and  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  manner  which  precludes  me 
from  adverting  to  them,  without  betraying  confidences, 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  These  signs  of  the 
times  were  ominous ;  but  still,  when  I  left  town  for  a  few 
days  on  the  23d  of  December,  I  can  state  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  it  was  my  fixed  and  firm  determination  to 
use  my  best  efforts  to  keep  the  Government  together,  and 
to  prepare  myself  to  meet  the  diiSculties,  whatever  they 
might  be,  of  our  situation  in  Parliament,  Nay,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  I  left  London,  I  distinctly  declared, 
verbally  to  some,  and  by  letter  to  others,  of  my  colleagues, 
"  that  whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  failure,  and  even  were 
the  blame  of  a  bad  fight  to  fall  upon  myself,  I  would  rather 
go  Tairly  and  manfully  to  it,  than  appear  to  shrink  at  the 
approach  of  the  struggle."'' 
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But,  Sir,  three  days  afterwards, .  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, being  then  at  Broadlands,  the  seat  of  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Palmerston,  I  received  from  Lord  Goderich  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  on 
the  21  st,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Goderich  left  me  at  liberty  to  shew  it  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
I  did  so,— but  from  that  moment,  as  my  noble  friend  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  I  plainly  saw  and  declared, 
that  whatever  little  chance  there  might,  at  one  time,  have 
existed  of  my  being  enabled  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  Hduse  of  Commons,  it  was  now  at  an  end  ;»-> 
that  those  who  were  my  colleagues  there,  and  upon  whose 
cordial,  steady,  and  zealous  co-operation  that  chance  so 
mainly  depended,  were  not  likely  to  draw  together  ;-^that 
there  was  no  hope  of  our  all  pulling  one  way,  and  looking 
to  one  object.  From  the  moment  that  I  felt  convinced 
(and  reflexion  and  further  information  only  confirmed  that 
conviction),  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  that  union  of  feeling 
and  interest,  I  could  not  doubt  that  to  go  on  with  the 
administration,  under  the  circupstances  which  I  have 
stated,  would  be  to  expose  the  best  interests  of  the  public, 
and,  consequently,  to  put  my  own  public  character  and 
personal  responsibility  in  jeopardy.  On  the  27th  of  De« 
cember  (the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter)  I  returned 
to  town.  On  the  28th,  I  saw  Lord  Goderich,  and  laid  my 
mind  open  to  him,  as  I  have  now  laid  it  open  to  the  House. 
He  told  me  explicitly,  that  the  question  of  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  of  Finance  was,  in  the  abstract,  of 
trifling  importance ;  for  that,  without  meaning  to  disparage 
the  just  pretensions  of  Lord  Althorp,  other  members  of 
Parliament  might  be  found  equally  competent  to  that 
situation.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  dissemble 
to  myself,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  this  obstacle  had 
unfortunately  arisen,  it  could  not  be  easily  overcome  ;  and 
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that,  from  the  moment  it  was  required  as  indispensable  that 
this  particular  arrangement  should  be  abandoned,  it  became 
iBQ)08sible  for  me  to  recede,  without  admitting  such  a  con- 
cession, as  I  knew  would  be  hailed  by  some  as  a  subject  of 
triumph,— such  as  would  tend  to  lower  me  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  expose  me,  even  in  this  House,  to  be  taunted 
with  want  of  firmness,  and  thus  consequently  greatly 
diminish  the  measure  of  my  usefulness  in  the  official  sphere 
which  I  then  occupied.  I  perfectly  admit,  that  the  ab- 
stract question  was  of  no  moment;  but  it  became  raised  by 
accompanying  circumstances  into  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  assumed  a  form  pregnant  with  danger. 

On  the  29th,  a  cabinet  was  summoned  upon  a  question 
of  great  importance,  in  reference  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
dates  and  circumstances. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  I  called  upon  my 
noble  friend.  Lord  Goderich,and  told  him  that  I  nO' longer 
considered  myself  in  the  King^s  service;  that  I  was  about 
to  write  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  tender  my  resignation 
(in  fact  my  letter  was  then  already  written,  though  not 
sent),  and  that  I  should,  therefore,  take  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  of  that  day ;  thotigh,  to  pre- 
vent premature  surmises  and  inconvenient  impressions 
among  our  colleagues,  I  should  attend  the  meeting.  My 
noble  friend  told  me,  that  my  withdrawing  from  the  King's 
service  would  necessarily  and  immediately  break  up  the 
whole  Administration,  and  he  suggested  to  me  that  I 
ought,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  to  make  known 
my  intentions  to  my  noble  friend,  the  Foreign  Secretary,* 
—-in  order  that  he  might  judge  how  far  it  would  be  proper 
to  bring  forward  any  important  question,  in  such  a  state  of 
affidrs.     I  immediately  acted  upon  this  suggestion.    After 

•  The  Earl  of  Dudley. 
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the  Cabinet  I  was  told  by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Dudley, 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Bowood  for  a  fortnight.  Considering  his  station  in  the 
Government,  and  the  entire  confidence  existing  between  us, 
I  did  not  think  that  I  could  let  him  leave  town  without 
making  known  to  him  the  same  statement  which  I  had 
before  made  to  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Groderich.  With 
this  knowledge,  Lord  Lansdowne  left  town  the  next 
morning.  Here  I  ought  to  state,  that  both  Lord  Dudley 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  made  the  same  remark  as  Lord 
Groderich ;  namely,  that  my  resignation  would  immediately 
break  up  the  whole  Administration.  Circumstances  which 
occurred  the  next  day  (I  allude  to  the  arrival  of  the  Infant 
Don  Miguel,  and  his  visit  to  his  Majesty)  induced  me  to 
suspend  for  a  few  days  the  intention  of  sending  in  my  lett^ 
of  resignation, — and,  in  that  interval,  it  was  represented  to 
me  very  strongly  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  my  retiring 
would,  from  circumstances,  necessarily  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment, the  resignation  of  Mr.  Herries  would  not  necessarily 
produce  that  effect : — that  by  persevering  I,  therefore,  was 
making  myself  individually  responsible  for  breaking  up  the 
Administration.  I  yielded  to  thes^  representations,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January  I  wrote  to  Lord  Gtxlerich,  pressing  him 
to  ascertain  Mr.  Herries^  final  decision,  and  that  I  should 
suspend  till  then  any  further  step  on  my  part.  My  noble 
friend  used  every  means  of  entreaty  and  persuasion  in  his 
power  to  induce  Mr.  Herries  to  recall  his  resignation ;  and, 
finally,  failing  in  that,  he  waited  upon  his  Majesty  on  the 
8th  of  January.  The  result  I  need  not  mention.  But, 
under  the  difficulties  in  which  my  noble  friend  was  placed 
(and  there  were  several  of  great  weight  to  which  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  advert),  1  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  itiy 
noble  friend  did  his  duty  to  the  King  and  the  Country  in 
laying  them  honestly  and  fairly,  as  he  did,  before  his  Ma- 
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jesty.  But  it  was  his  own  act.  At  least,  I  did  not  know 
whether  my  noble  friend  would,  or  would  not,  submit  any 
new  arrangement  to  the  King ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  his 
first  duty  was  to  conceal  nothing  from  his  Majesty. 
The  House  and  the  country  must  see  that  I  went  every 
length  which  I  consistently  could,  even  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  course  which  my  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  best  and  fittest  for  me  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  Lord  Goderich  from  being 
broken  up.  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  the  exertions  which  I 
made  for  this  purpose,  during  four  montlis,  were  inces- 
sant; and  that  I  most  cordially  and  zealously  laboured 
with  my  noble  friend,  sparing  neither  pains,  nor  comfort, 
nor  health  itself,  to  keep  together  the  elements  of  which 
it  was  formed;  and,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  the 
parties  and  interests  from  which  it  was  entitled  to  expect 
support. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  in  the  evening.  Lord  Lansdowne 
returned  to  town,  two  days,  consequently,  after  Lord 
Goderich^s  administration  was  virtuaUy  at  an  end.  I  am. 
Sir,  obliged  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  noble  marquis 
here,  not  certainly  from  any  thing  which  has  been  said  by 
my  noble  friend,  but  in  order  to  clear  away  an  insinuation 
which  has  been  most  unwarrantably  thrown  out  in  another 
place,  with  reference  to  the  sincerity  of  my  communications 
with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  to  destroy  an  imputation  of 
something  like  treachery  on  my  part  towards  him. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  I 
had  heard  that  a  noble  and  learned  lord  had  a  communica- 
tion to  make  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  next  morning,  the 
11th,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  noble  Marquis.  In  that 
interview  I  alluded  to  the  nature  of  that  communication ; 
and  certainly  in  that  interview  I  understood  that,  should 
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such  a  communication  be  made,   he.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
would,  for  reasons  which  he  then  stated  to  me^  and  whicli 
he  has  stated  publicly,  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  continue 
in  the  Ministry.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
I  declared  in  reply  that  I  did  not  conceive  the  reasons  which 
my  noble  friend  adduced  in  support  of  his  decision — ^reasons 
principally  involving  circumstances  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Question — to  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  preclude  me  from  exercising  my  own  discretion, 
should  a  proposal  to  remain  in  office  be  made  to  me.    Now, 
Sir,  the  insinuation  against  me  is  that,  availing  myself  of 
this  knowledge  of  the  noble  Marquises  intentions,  I  told  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  thereby  prevented  any  proposal 
being  made  to  him.     This  insinuation  I  have  seen  in  print, 
and  I  feel  bound  as  a  public  maii  to  repel  it.     I  solemnly 
dtelare  that  from  that  moment  I  felt  my  lips  sealed  in  re- 
spect to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  any  communication  which  I 
might  have  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — and  I  can  state 
one  strong  circumstance  in  confirmation.     On  Sunday,  the 
18th  (I  was  then  confined  to  my  house),  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Carlisle  called  upon  me,  to  ask  whether  I  could  give 
him  any  information  on  this  point — that  is,  whether  any 
communication  was  to  be  made  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  then 
stated  confidentially  to  my  noble  friend  what  Lord  Lans- 
downe had  told  me  of  his  sentiments  on  Friday,  and  I  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  him  that  information  as  a  conclusive 
reason  with  me  for  remaining  altogether  silent  upon  the 
subject. 

I  now  come.  Sir,  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  to  give, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
for  many  minutes,  in  respect  to  what  I  am  supposed,  or 
reported,  to  have  said  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  the 
communications  which  passed  between  me  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Administration. 
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Before  I  advert,  however,  to  this  subject,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  I  did  not  expect  the  mere  fact  of  my  answer- 
ing the  queries  of  my  constituents  on  such  an  occasion, 
quite  independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  answers 
themselves,  would  become  the  subject  of  a  sneer  in  a  British 
House  of  Parliament.  With  all  the  unfeigned  respect 
which'  I  feel  for  the  great  constitutional  learning  which 
distinguishes  the  quarter  from  which  that  sneer  proceeded, 
I  own  that  I  still  retain  enough  of  what  I  must  now,  how- 
ever, suppose  is  considered  by  some  as  obsolete  prejudice, 
to  think  that  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accepts  an  office  under  the  Crown,  and  vacates  his  seat 
by  such  acceptance,  and  goes  back  to  his  former  con- 
stituents to  ask  the  renewal  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
which  they  had  bef<M*e  reposed  in  him,  that,  standing  be- 
fore them  in  that  situation,  more  than  on  any  other  occasion, 
he  owes  to  them,  according  to  the  best  theory  and  practice 
of  the  popular  part  of  our  constitution,  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  brought  him  before  them;  and 
that  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  scrutinizing  queries  and 
doubts  of  those  who  have  not  only  a  right  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation, but  also  a  duty  to  discharge  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  manifesting  their  jealousy  on  such 
an  occasion.  Tha^  may  exist  in  this  country  some  school 
of  innovation  (not  the  school  to  which  I  belong)  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  exploded  as  antiquated  and  mistaken.  The 
lights  of  this  school  have  not  yet  beamed  upon  my  con- 
stituents, and  sure  I  am  that  with  the  intelligent  and 
numerous  community  which  it  is  my  pride  to  represent,  all 
the  virtues,  all  the  learning,  and  the  transcendant  talents  of 
the  noble  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  would  not,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  been  a  satisfactory  guarantee  to 
my  constituents,  if  he  had  refused  to  give  them  such  ex- 
planations as  I  was  called  upon  to  aiford. 
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Now,  Sir,  having  stumbled  upon  this  unfortunate  word 
^^  guarantee^ — a  word  upon  which  so  much  nonsense  has 
been  written  and  talked,  aiid  so  much  malevolence  been  at 
work,  in  this  town,  within  the  last  week,  and  by  which, 
even  upon  honest  and  fair  minds,  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions may  have  been  made, — I  readily  admit  that  it  was  th^ 
word  which  I  employed,  more  than  once,  in  addressing  my 
constituents  at  Liverpool. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  there  should 
exist  understandings  so  constituted,  and  feelings  so  per. 
verted,  at  least  in  any  class  of  men  claiming  to  be  gentle- 
men and  men  of  honour,  as  to  suppose  that  either  I,  or 
any  of  my  noble  and  right  honourable  friends,  who  formed 
part  of  the  last  administration,  negotiated  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  upon  the  principle  of  a  bargain  to  be  made, 
and  a  contract  to  be  entered  into,  between  adverse  parties 
having  opposite  and  conflicting  interests.  Do  they  imagine 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  exalted  character 
and  high  sense  of  honour,  is  a  man  very  likely  to  have  sent, 
not  for  one,  but  for  five  or  six  gentlemen,  who  have  never 
shewn  indifference  to  character  or  personal  honour,  for  the 
worse  than  idle  purpose  of  trying  upon  them  what  could 
only  have  been  considered  as  an  insult.  Or  do  they  pay 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  compliment  to  suppose,  that 
he  is  such  a  driveller,  as  not  to  see  that,  if  these  five  or  six 
gentlemen  could,  for  a  moment^  have  entertained  the 
monstrous  proposal  (supposing  it  to  have  been  made), 
they  would  have  rendered  themselves  worse  than  useless  in 
the  construction  of  his  administration  ?  Speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  one  part,  and  of  myself  and 
my  honourable  friends  on  the  other,  I  say,  that  to  have 
made  such  a  proposal,  or  to  have  listened  to  it,  on  which- 
ever side  it  had  originated,  would  have  brought  equal  dis- 
credit upon  both.    What  sort  of  a  driveller,  then,  must  I 
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be,  if,  in  addressing  my  constituents  at  Liverpool,  I  justly 
exposed  myself  and  others  to  this  imputation,  and  did  so, 
with  the  certainty  that,  within  three  days,  my  insane 
statement  must  be  known  to  the  parties  whom  it  affected, 
and  contradicted  by  one  and  all  of  them,  not  only  injustice 
Co  themselves,  but  in  compassion  to  the  author  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  retract  one  jot  of  all  that  I  stated  to  my  con- 
stituents at  Liverpool  respecting  Guarantees.  I  cannot  be 
answerable  for  the  exact  words  which  I  used,  and  still  less 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  reported,  amidst 
the  din  and  interruptions  of  a  public  hustings  at  a  popu* 
lar  election ;  but,  in  meaning  and  substance,  what  I  said  was 
this :  that,  before  I  gave  my  consent  to  fonn  a  part  of 
the  present  administration,  I  had  sought  for  explanations, 
as  well  in  respect  to  general  principles,  as  to  certain 
measures  then  pending,  connected  both  with  our  domestic 
and  our  foreign  policy.  Having  received  explanations, 
and  oome  to  such  an  understanding  as  appeared  to  me 
satisfactory,  I  considered  the  remaining  in  office  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  cf  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  of  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  the  best  guarantee  to  me  (the  best  that  could  be 
given),  that  such  understanding  was  equally  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  that  their  remaining  jointly  with  myself  would 
be  a  guarantee  (a  voucher  cnr  pledge  if  you  will)  to  our 
friends,  to  the  public,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Se* 
cretary,  to  our  allies  and  to  Europe. 

In  <^er  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  my  meaning 
in  addressing  my  constituents,  I  put  this  sort  of  challenge 
to  the  querists,  by  whom  I  had  been  catechized,  and  to 
whom  I  was  then  replying.-— Admitting  that,  for  the  pre- 
servation ct  office  and  its  emoluments  at  the  expense  of 
public  and  personal  honour,  I  had  been  base  enough  to 
remain,  you  must  suppose  that  Lord  Dudley,  and  Lord 
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Palmerston)  that  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Lamb,  hav6  joined 
with  me  in  this  conspiracy  to  ruin  our  own  characters,  by 
a  shameful  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  base  abanddn- 
ment  of  measures  to  which  we  are  committed  ;  and  I  asked 
them,  if  they  thought  such  a  Conspiracy  probable,  or  even 
possible  ?  It  must)  therefore,  have  been  obvious  (as  I  have 
the  best  proof  that  it  was  obvious)  to  my  constituents  at 
Liverpool,  that,  in  using  the  word  ^^  Guarantee,'**  I  waa 
not  applying  It  in  the  strict  technical,  or  legal)  sensei-^ 
that  I  was  not  speaking  of  a  written  engHgement,  properly 
stamped,  signed  and  sealed  for  the  perf(»rmance  of  certain 
articles,-**but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  frequently 
used  in  common  parlancc-^in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  in  this  House,  without  exciting  special 
notice  or  giving  oiFence  to  any  one,  on  the  6rst  day  of  the 
session  by  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  at  War.  When 
adverting  to  Ireland,  he  said—**  My  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Armagh,  and  those  who  are,  with  him, 
equally  anxious  as  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  must  regafd 
the  continuance  of  my  right  honourable  friend  in  his  office, 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  con- 
ciliation as  before,  and  with  the  same  views  of  keeping  the 
passions  of  all  parties  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity.*" Therefore,  I  say,  Sir,  that  I  and  my  noble  and 
right  honourable  friends  have  all  the  guarantees,  or  stipu- 
lations, or  pledges-'-call  them  which  you  will — which  we 
ever  dreamt  of  asking  for.  They  consist  in  the  explana- 
tions and  understanding  which  we  had  with  the  noble  Duke, 
— ^in  the  fact,  that  the  Foreign  Department  of  this  country 
remains  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Dudley, — 
of  its  Commercial  Policy  continuing  in  the  hands  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  Mr.  Grant,— of  the  Chief  Secre- 
taryship and  Government  of  Irehind  remaining  as  it  was 
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in  the  late  Administration, — ^and  of  the  Colonial  Policy 
being  still  in  my  charge.    . 

I  have  no  intention  to  involve  my  right  honourable 
friend  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  necessity  of  saying  one 
word  upon  any  part  of  this  painful  discussion.  I  will  say 
nothing  myself,  which  I  do  not  think  necessary  for  the  vin- 
dication of  my  character, — aspersed  as  it  is  by  some  from 
whom  I  might  have  expected  a  different  treatment ;  but 
as  coming  within  that  line  of  demarcation,  I  do  say  in  his 
presence  (as  one  that  can  contradict  me  if  I  state  any  thing 
not  correct) — that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  commu- 
nication with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  did  state,  that, 
if  it  was  wished  to  retain  me  in  the  Government,  I  should 
look  to  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Lamb,  being  also  retained  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions. I  claimed  no  authority  to  communicate  with  them, 
or  to  convey  to  them  any  offer.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  moment  I  had  made  known  my  expectation,  I  avoided 
all  communication  with  them,  and  it  was  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  make  them  the  offers,  or  not,  as  it  might 
appear  to  him  desirable,  or  otherwise,  for  the  construction 
of  his  government.  It  was  also  for  the  Duke  to  give  them 
such  explanations  as  they  might  wish  for  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  true,  when  they  had  each  been  sent  for  in  succes- 
sion, and  each  had  received  such  preliminary  explanations 
as  they  asked  for  on  the  occasion,  they  came  to  me, 
and,  upon  some  points,  we  afterwards  had  communications 
jointly  with  the  Duke,  for  the  sake  of  more  effectually 
guarding  ourselves  from  the  risk  of  having  misunderstood 
any  thing  which  he  had  stated  to  us  separately. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  again  and  emphatically,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  I  used  the  word,  that  Lord  Dudley 
remaining  in  his  ofHce, — Mr.  Grant  remaining  in  his  office, 
— and  the  other  gentlemen  remaining  in  their  offices,  are 
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guarantees,  to  me  most  satisfactory,  and  I  trust  equally  so 
to  the  public.  To  me,  and  to  them  individually,  an  under, 
standing  with  the  noble  Duke,  might  have  been  perfectly 
sufficient;  but,  when  the  execution  of  the  measures  to  which 
that  understanding  applies,  remains  entrusted  to  the  same 
hands  as  before,  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  clear  with  the 
most  sceptical  and  captious  as  to  our  conduct  in  remaining 
in  <^ce. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  the  reporters,  to  whose  general 
skill,  diligence,  and  impartiality,  I  am  mo^  ready  to  bear 
witness,  misconceived  what  I  stated ;  but  my  constituents 
at  Liverpool  did  not,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  labour 
under  any  such  misconception.     I  will  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  make  this  assertion,  and  I  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  as  my  character  is,  in  some  degree,  inte^ 
rested  upon  the  point ;  and  I  would  likewise  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  the  particular  attention  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite.    The  letter  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  I  received  this  morning  by  post.     So  far,  I 
am  glad  that  this  explanation  has  been  postponed  from  Fri- 
day until  this  evening ;  since  it  has  enabled  me  to  procure 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  above  all  suspicion — no  friend  of 
mine,  either  personally  or  politically — a  witness,  whom  I 
never  saw  in  my  life  until  I  met  him  on  the  hustings  at  the 
day  of  election ;-— one  who,  above  all  persons,  was  most 
interested  carefully  to  watch  what  I  did  say ;  because  he 
had  undertaken  to  reply  to  what  might  fall  from  me.     I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  inasmuch 
as  from  a  real  sense  of  fair  dealing,  which  always  forms 
part  of  the  character  of  Englishmen,  however  opposed  in 
politics — ^from  a  mere  sense  of  charity,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  befitting  the  character  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
who  saw  a  person  suffering  under  unjust  imputations — he 
came  forward  to  give  testimony  in  my  behalf.    The  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  allude  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shepherd.  The 
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learned  gentleman  opposite  knowg  that  he  is  incapable  of 
stating  any  thing  that  is  not  correct ;  and  moreover,  he  has 
no  motive  for  any  thing  which  he  states  on  this  occasion, 
except  to  satisfy  justice.  If  I  had  not  received  this  letter, 
the  House  would  have  been  in  possession  of  nothing  more 
than  my  own  assertion  of  what  I  intended  to  say  at  Liver- 
pool, opposed  to  imperfect  reports ;  but  I  trust  the  House 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  such  a  case  I  should 
have  confidently  relied  upon  my  character  with  them,  and 
should  not  have  deigned  to  call  upon  any  witness  to  sup- 
port my  statement  Mr.  Shepherd'^a  testimony,  however, 
is  voluntary,  and  comes  from  a  quarter  whence  of  all  others 
I  least  expected  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  it.  Mr.  Shepherd,  I  should  observe,  stood  close 
beside  me  on  the  hustings,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to 
hear  distinctly  all  that  passed.  The  letter  is  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms : — 

"  Sib,  "  Gateacre,  Feb.  14,  1828. 

"  On  reading  my  Morning  Chronicle  ibis  evening,  it  appears  to  me 
thM  the  London  reporters  must  have  strangely  misapprehended  an 
important  part  of  your  last  speech  at  the  hustings,  on  your  re-elec- 
tion. As  I  stood  close  to  you  on  that  occasion,  and  attentively 
marked  what  you  said,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  that  when  you 
spoke  of  Guarantees,  you  said,  in  substance,  that  you  found  them  in 
the  composition  of  the  projected  Cabinet,  and  especially  in  the  in* 
troduction  into  it  of  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  and  one  more,  whom 
I  do  not  at  this  instant  call  to  mind.  Of  personal  guarantees,  as 
demanded  from,  and  given  by,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  you  did  not 
say  one  word.  Accordingly,  in  my  reply,  the  essence  of  what  I  said 
was  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  you  would 
find  sufficient  support  to  your  own  liberal  views. 

**  Perhaps,  before  you  receive  this,  you  may  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  my  reminiscences,  however,  should 
perchance  be  of  any  service  to  you,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  put 
them  at  your  disposal.  Ministers  of  state  have  sufficient  to  answer 
for,  without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  errors  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.       I  remain,  Yours,  &c.         William  Shepherd." 
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There  is  a  postscript,  which  I  will  read  for  the  benefit  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman^* 

**  P.8.-^I  take  it  for  grvited  that  Mr.  Brougham  will  have  some 
comment  to  make  oo  the  late  transactioiw.  That,  on  this  point,  be 
may  not  get  on  wrong  ground^  T  could  wish  you  would  commupi- 
cate  to  him  the  purport  of  this  letter." 

I  am  quite  ready  to  obey  the  reverend  writer's  injunc* 
tion.  [Mr«  Broughan).-«*It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  accept 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  personal  guarantee.] 

Havingstated  thusmuchon  the  subjectof  a  mistaken  word, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  another  and  more  important  part  of 
the  question,  the  general  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
Upon  that  part  of  my  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  my  right  honourable  friend  near  me  which 
relates  to  general  principles,  I  own  that,  from  the  first, 
I  did  not  much  apprehend  that  we  should  difi*er«    I  had 
sat  with  both  of  them  in  cabinet  for  several  years.     They 
had  concurred  in  all  the  measures  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  me  during  that  period.    Now,  what  I  under- 
stand, and  what  any  man  of  common  sense,  I  think,  must 
understand  by  the  Foreign  Policy,  or  the  Domestic  Policy, 
of  the  country  at  any  particular  p^od  of  time,  is  the 
application  of  general  principles  to  the  special  measures 
which  are  rradered  necessary,  in  the  first  case,  by  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  other  countries;  and,  in  the  second, 
which  are  become  expedient  for  the  internal  security,  or 
external  improvement,  of  our  own  country.    The  £xpe» 
dition  to  Portugal,  the  Greek  Mediaticm,  are  instances  of 
the  formar,'*-the  Silk  question  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 
I  thought  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  the  countr)'  in  all  other  great  articles  of  trade, 
ought  to  be  api^ied  to  this  branch.     My  noble  friend  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government, — my  right  honourable 
friend  near  me,  were  of  the  same  opinion.     I  proposed  this 
assimilation  to  Parliament.      They  supported  it.      The 
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plan  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,— not  because  they  were  ultra-tones — not  because 
they  denied  the  principles,  but  because  they  differed  from 
me  as  to  the  application  of  them,  under  all  the  then  cir- 
cumstances of  the  manufacture  and  of  the  coimtry.  Here, 
then,  is  an  illustration  of  a  difference  of  policy  (which  is  the 
application  of  principle  to  a  particular  state  of  things) 
between  me  and  the  honourable  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.  Such  a  difference,  in  the  course  of  events,  may 
arise  between  men,  the  most  agreed  upon  principles,  and 
acting  most  conscientiously  and  honourably  together. 
When  it  does  arise  between  me  and  my  colleagues,  if  we 
cannot  reconcile  our  differences,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
resign. 

That,  in  thus  speaking  of  principles,  I  have  said  nothing 
more  than  that  to  which  the  noble  Duke  himself  is  ready 
to  subscribe,  I  have  the  best  assurance  in  what  has  fallen 
from  him  elsewhere.  The  noble  Duke  says, — "  It  cannot 
be  forgotten,  that  I  was  a  member  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
cabinet,  and  that,  in  being  so,  I  was  a  party  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  measures  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  present  Administration ;  that  I  con- 
curred in  those  measures ;  and  that,  equally  with  others, 
I  share  their  full  responsibility.  How,  then,  could  I; 
with  the  least  show  of  consistency — the  slightest  regard  for 
character — depart  from  the  maintenance  and  prosecution  of 
measures  to  which  I  already  stand  pledged  ?^ 

Having  taken  the  liberty  to  read  these  words,  so  ex« 
pressive  of  the  noble  Duke^s  sentiments,  I  would  wish 
those,  who  are  ever  mischievously,  as  I  think,  endeavour- 
ing to  identify  him  with  their  own  contracted  views  and 
prejudices,  to  bear  them  in  their  recollection,  and  to  miti- 
gate somewhat  of  that  blundering  zeal,  under  the  impulse 
of  which,  in  their  anxiety  to  asperse  the  character  of  Mr. 
Canning,  they  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  calling  in 
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question  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  noble  Duke. 
For  example,  when  they  state  that  the  Expedition  to  Por* 
tugal  was  sent  under  false  pretences,  they  forget  that,, 
whilst  Mr.  Canning  was  expounding  the  motives  for  that 
Expedition  in  this  House,  the  noble  Duke  himself  was 
defending  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  it  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament : — when  they  reprobate  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  of  July,  they  are  equally  forgetful,  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  noble  Duke  is  attached  to  the  Protocol  of  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  subject  of  Greece ;  on  which  Protocol 
all  that  has  since  taken  place  is  necessarily  founded.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  imputation  of  illiberality  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  myself  and  my  noble  and  right  honourable  friends 
for  taking  office  under  him  ? 

Now,  Sir,  having  said  so  much  about  principles,  and 
explanations,  and  understanding,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
called  upon  or  warranted  to  particularize  all  the  points 
upon  which  I  communicated  with  the  noble  Duke.  It 
would  be  obviously  contrary  to  my  public  duty.  But  if 
this  call  had  been  made  upon  me,  as  I  expected,  on  Friday 
night,  I  should  have  been  so  far.  specific  as  to  have  stated 
to  the  House,  by  way  of  illustration  only,  that,  upon  the 
very  important  question  then  brought  forwwd — ^the 
Finance  Committee,  I  had  asked  a  question,  and  received 
an  answer.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  Being  confined  to 
my  room  by  indisposition,  and  having  accidentally  omitted 
to  advert  to  this  topic  at  previous  interviews  which  I  had  had 
with  the  noble  Duke,  I  wrote  (contrary  to  the  usual  mode 
of  our  intercourse)  to  ask  him  what  I  was  to  understand  on 
this  point.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Duke^s  written  answer, 
which  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Let  whoever  pleases 
say,  then,  there  were  no  pledges — no  stipulations,  no  gua- 
rantees, I  will  not  dispute  about  the  literal  meaning  of 
words ;   I  offer  this  plain  fact  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  only 
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mode  of  proceeding,  which  could  take  place  between  geoUe* 
men  on  such  an  occasicn.  But  if  it  be  considered  a  pledge, 
I  will  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  both  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  committee,  and  the  princijdes  of  the  govern* 
ment,  in  proposing  it  to  the  House,  that  pledge  has  not 
been  most  fully  and  honourably  redeemed  ? 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject ;  and  this  expla* 
nation  now  given,  no  misrefNresentations  that  may  be  at* 
tempted, — ^possibly  purposely  attempted,  in  the  hope  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  mistrust, — shall  ever 
induce  me  again  to  revert  to  it. 

Sir,  there  remains  only  one  other  point,  of  a  very  painful 
nature,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  wcnrd.  This  question, 
I  understand,  has  been  directly  addressed  to  me  in  another 
place,  and  where  I  could  not  possibly  answer  it-*-^^  Did  not 
I  declare,  that  I  never  would  belong  to  an  administration  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  my  right  honourable 
friend  near  me,  formed  a  part  ?  ^  I  answer  emphatically 
and  positively,  that  I  never  made  such  a  declaration  as  that 
which  this  question  assumes.  Looking  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  question  was  put,  respecting  the  pious  feelings 
by  which  it  was  suggested,  reverencing  with  equal  piety  the 
memory  of  him,  whose  memory  it  i»  mistakenly,  as  I  ooiw 
ceive,  intended  to  serve,  I  wish  to  say  no  more.  As  far  m 
private  fedings  of  this  nature  are  a  fit  subject  for  public 
notice  in  parliament,  the  question,  I  know,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily replied  to  in  the  place  where  it  was  put 

Sir,  it  has  been  my  misfortune — the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  this  House,  but  in 
which  course  I  shall  persevere,-^to  be  exposed  to  much 
obloquy  and  misconception,  from  two  opposite  classes  of  the 
oommunity^-those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  duty 
to  oppose  all  improvement,  simply  because  improvement 
implies  innovation ;— and  those  who  look  to  principles  in  the 
abstract,  and  think  that  they  can  be  applied  without  regard 
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to  the  complicated  and  artificial  state  of  ixxdety  in  which 
we  exist,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  feelings,  and 
even  the  honest  prejudices,  of  respectable  classes  of  the  com* 
munity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  steady  course  be* 
tween  these  extremes-«-a  course,  I  am  well  aware,  of  which 
the  zealots  in  neither  of  these  two  parties  can  whdily  api- 
prove;  but  in  which  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  support  of  those,  to  whom  I  have 
been  hitherto  indebted  for  support  in  the  councils  of  the 
country,  both  in  Government  and  in  this  House ;  and  if 
there  be  any  who  may  build  their  hopes  of  driving  me  frmn 
that  sober  and  temperate  course,  by  attempting  to  create 
disunion  and  mistrust,  I  shall  only  find  in  such  attemps 
an  additional  motive  for  cordial  cooperation  and  increased 
confidence. 

Every  public  man,  I  think,  is  bound  to  obey  the  call  of 
his  Sovereign,  in  respect  to  the  public  service,  if  there  be 
nothing  in  that  call  inconsistent  with  his  personal  honour 
and  declared  principles.  It  is  from  this  sense  of  duty  that 
I  am  now  in  office.  Honoured  beyond  my  deserts,  by  the 
confidence  of  my  King,  in  calling  me  to  the  situation  which 
I  now  fill,  and  by  the  approbation  which  I  have  hitherto 
found  in  this  House  and  the  country,  I  seek  no  other 
honours ;  I  have  no  ambition  for  any  other.  I  have  no  per* 
sonal  gratification  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  admonished 
by  increasing  years  and  declining  strength,  by  uncertain 
health,  and  the  natural  and  growing  desire  of  tranquillity^ 
if  I  find  that  I  have  not  the  confidence  of  my  colleagues  in 
office,  and  that  measures  which  I  think  necessary  do  not 
meet  with  their  concurrence,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  seek 
retirement,  and  to  afford  to  my  noble  friend  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  seals  which  I  now  hold  in  more  efficient  hands. 

Mr.  Duncombe  having^  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  declared,  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him 
to  unite  in  office  with  the  eneraies  of  his  late  friend, 
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Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose  to  explain.  He  said,  he 
trusted  that  his  peculiar  situation  would  excuse  his  intru- 
sion upon  the  House  for  a  few  moments.  The  declaration 
of  the  honourable  member  opposite,  as  to  what  he  had 
heard  of  his  pledge  not  to  join  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning-—those  words  of  his  which  the  honourable  member 
had  converted  into  a  pledge,  and  which  he  could  only  have 
heard  by  some  scandalous  violation  of  private  confidence — 
had  been  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  grossly  misrepresented, 
that  he  would  state  what  they  really  were.  He  had  never 
uttered  any  thing  like  the  words  that  were  imputed  to 
him ;  namely,  '^  that  he  would  never  again  take  office  with 
those  who  had  persecuted  Mr.  Canning  to  the  death  ^ — to 
the  death,  or  to  destruction  ;  for  it  mattered  little  what 
the  precise  expression  was  which  was  thus  sought  to  be  put 
into  his  mouth.  What  he  had  said  was  this — ^when  he 
returned  to  England  in  August,  he  had  used  the  expres- 
sion, that  <^  his  wounds  were  too  green  and  too  fresh,  to 
admit  of  his  serving  in  the  same  ministry  with  those  who 
had  deserted  the  service  of  their  country,  when  the  ministry 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  had  been  formed.^'  He  com- 
plained scarcely  less  of  the  violation  of  private  confidence 
which  would  have  betrayed  his  real  words,  than  of  their 
conversion  into  the  monstrous  calumny  which  he  had  now 
refuted ;  but  there  was  a  difierence,  and  a  wide  one,  be- 
tween his  speaking  of  his  feelings  while  his  wounds  were 
green  and  fresh,  and  a  declaration  of  hostility,  which  was 
to  bind  his  conduct  to  eternity.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  went  on  to  justify  himself  against  the  want  of 
confidence  imputed  to  him  by  the  right  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough.  If  there  had  been  any  design  or 
any  cabal,  to  him  it  was  entirely  unknown.  So  late  as  the 
26th  of  December,  he  had  the  firmest  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  the  councils  of  the  country.  Of  this  he  could  not 
give  a  stronger  proof  than  by  stating,  that  after  that  time 
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two  persons  of  great  eminence,  politically  opposed  to  him, 
had  intimated  plainly,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Grovemment  were  so  evident,  that  some  measures  ought  to 
be  taken,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  address  the  King 
upon  the  subject.  To  this  communication  he  had  answered, 
that  the  point  was  one  upon  which  he  could  give  no  opinion; 
but  that,  whatever  resolution  they  might  take,  he  thought 
they  ought  decidedly  to  state  it  first  to  Lord  Goderich. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  that  Lord  Groderich 
had  waited  on  his  Majesty  on  the  8th  of  January ;  and  at 
that  time  he  had  absolutely  not  been  aware  whether  the  noble 
lord  went  to  submit  his  grievances  to  the  King,  or  to  proposie 
some  plan  by  which  those  grievances  might  be  remedied. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL 
OF  THE  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 

February  26. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  *'  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  the  13th  and  25th  of  Charles  II,  as  requires  persons,  before 
they  are  admitted  into  any  office  or  place  in  Corporations,  or  having 
accepted  any  office,  naval  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under 
the  Crown,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  After  the  motion  had 
been  supported  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  Mr.  R.  Palmer, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose  and  said  : — * 
If  I  look  in  the  abstract,  at  the  laws  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  noble  lord'^s  motion  to  repeal,  I  certainly 
cannot  but  regret  that  they  are  to  be  found  upon  our 
statute  book ;  but  I  equally  regret  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  this 
motion  is  made  for  their  repeal.  I  regret  it  because  the 
motion,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  go  to  the  cure  of  any 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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grett  practical  grievance^  and  because^  whether  it  fail  or 
succeed,  its  almost  unavoidable  tendency-^(I  hope  it  maj 
not  be  its  effect)*-^i8  to  produce  oile. 

If^  then.  Sir,  the  motion  is  not  directed  to  the  cure  of 
some  urgent  grievance,  the  agitation  of  it  at  present  must 
militate  against  another  and  a  more  important  question, 
and  which  involves  grievances  of  a  practical  and  di»- 
tressing  nature.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one*  laid  great  stress  upon  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Dissenters  have  to  complain.  But  if  the  honour* 
able  gentleman  knows  any  thing  of  the  laws  or  constitu^ 
tion  of  this  country,  he  must  know  that  those  grievances 
are  rather  of  an  imaginary  character.  Is  the  career  of 
honour  closed  against  the  Dissenter?  Can  he  not  be  a 
sharer  in  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  or  Trafalgar  ?  Can  he 
not  reach  the  highest  offices  in  the  service  of  his  country  ? 
There  is  no  situation  in  the  army  or  the  navy  which  does 
not  lie  open  to  him ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  obsta- 
cles exist  against  the  honourable  ambition  of  the  Dissenters. 
They  are  qualified  to  fill  the  first  military  offices ;  and  they 
have  their  full  share  of  the  civil  power  of  the  country.  I 
state  facts  which  do  not  admit  of  c<mtradiction.  Are 
there  any  of  the  honourable  member^s  industrious  and  in- 
telligent countrymen  who  entertain  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  law  can  interfere  between  them  and  the  prosecution 
of  their  effi^rts  to  obtain  independence  and  station  ? 

When  I  recollect  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  house  for  two  and  thirty  years,  and  that  amidst  all 
the  discussions  of  that  long  period,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  approach  this  subject — that  now 
near  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  has  been  agitated  in 
this  House, — I  think  I  should  be  warranted  in  concluding 
firom  this  fact  alone,  that  the  giicvance  complained  of  is 
not  one  of  a  very  pinching  or  pressing  nature.     But  rea- 

•  Mr.  R.  Ciitlar  Ferji^RFon. 
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sons  have  been  assigned  far  this  silence  of  the  Dissenters  for 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  It  is  said,  that  on  account  of 
the  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged, 
and  of  the  progress  of  dangerous  principles  at  home,  the 
Dissenters  conceived  it  better  not  to  agitate  the  public 
mind  with  the  discussbn  of  their  question.  Does  the  noble 
lord  know  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years?  Is  he  not 
aware,  that  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred, 
questions  involving  the  same  principle  as  the  one  now 
before  us — the  principle  of  disqualification  on  account  of 
rdigious  dissent^  have  occupied  more  time,  and  been  agi- 
tated with  more  excitement,  than  any  other  topic  of  great 
public  interest ; — ^that  upon  those  questions,  not  only  the 
greatest  men  of  our  time,  but  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  differed---that  they  have  led  to  changes  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Sovereign^*and  that  the  parties  who  are  now 
petitioning  the  House,  men  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
sensitive  of  their  own  wrongs-^men  distinguished,  as  many 
of  these  petitioners  are,  for  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  for 
cultivated  minds,  for  indefatigable  ardour  in  pursuit  of  any 
great  object,  and  for  great  consideration  in  the  country, 
have  during  the  same  period  been  perfectly  quiescent  ?  I 
confess  that,  when  I  find  men  of  this  character,  and  of 
those  high  feelings,  acting  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  ad^ 
mit  that  any  great  practical  evil  has  been  pressing  hard 
upon  them.  If  an  oppressive  grievance  had  exifited--^if  a 
wrong  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  cammitted^^would 
they  have  failed  to  remonstrate  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  ?  The  fact  cannot  have  been  so ;  for,  during 
the  long  period  of  forty  years,  the  parties  the  most  inte* 
rested  have  preserved  a  total  silence. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir,  I  confidently  affirm,  that  having 
been  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  events,  this  quiescent 
state  for  forty  years  has  been  attended  with  the  hiq[ypiest 
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effects.  In  the  habits  and  intercourse  of  society,  in  the 
relation  of  individuals  and  different  communions  towards 
each  other — ^in  short,  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  whatever 
asperity  there  may  at  one  time  have  existed,  has  been 
gradually  softened  down ;  and  it  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  not  to  declare, 
that  they  have  been  among  the  first  and  most  forward  to 
cultivate  this  spirit  of  conciliation-;  as  I  am  sure  they  would 
now  be  the  last  and  the  most  unwilling  to  take  any  step 
which  might  interrupt  it. 

Now,  Sir,  the  practical  evil  which  I  apprehend  from  this 
agitation  of  the  question  is,  that  it  may  tend  to  such  inter- 
ruption— ^that  it  may,  in  some  degree,  revive  those  sore  and 
jealous  feelings  which  are  nearly  extinct,  and  again  retrace 
among  the  community,  in  a  more  conspicuous  form,  that 
nearly  worn-out  love  of  demarcation,  which  time  and  a 
mutual  spirit  of  good-will  and  forbearance  have  nearly 
obliterated.  It  may  draw  attention  to  periods  of  our 
history,  which  it  would  be  well  to  cast  in  the  shade ;  and  it 
may  revive  sectarian  animosities,  which  the  charitable 
and  the  good  are  anxious  to  see  buried  in  oblivion. 

Upon  this  ground  alone,  I  wish  the  present  motion  had 
not  been  brought  forward ;  but  I  own.  Sir,  I  have  other  rea^ 
sons  for  entertaining  the  same  feeling.  No  man  acquainted 
with  my  mode  of  thinking  upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  will 
suppose  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  religious 
tests — ^that  I  think  any  member  of  the  community  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eligibility  to  office,  or  (what  is  still  more 
harsh)  that  he  ought  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  honours 
and  privileges  which  are  his  birth-right — as  is  the  case  in 
the  Peerage,  solely  on  account  of  his  religious  creed.  But, 
Sir,  I  must  look  at  this  system  as  a  whole — I  must  apply 
myself,  not  to  its  secondary,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  its 
imaginary  evils,   but  to  its  real  practical   hardships,  as 
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far  as  concerns  individuals,  and  whole  classes  of  the  oom-^ 
munity — as  to  its  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  and  to  its  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  must  look 
at  it  in  that  quarter  where  it  taints,  or,  at  best,  neutralizes 
all  that  is  gpod,  and  where  it  stimulates  and  gives  increased 
activity  to  all  that  is  bad,  in  the  condition  of  society.  In 
short.  Sir,  I  wish  to  look  at  this  question,  as  that  greatest 
of  men,  by  whose  views  I  am,  as  much  as  possible,  always 
anxious  to  be  guided,  looked  at  it.  I  mean  Mr.  Pitt.  If 
gentlemen  will  turn  to  his  Correspondence  with  the  late 
King  in  1801,  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  will  see  that  it  was  his  intention,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  what  is  called  the  Catholic  Question,  to 
have  made  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  a 
part  of  a  g^ieral  arrangement,  but  that  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  modification  of  them,  until  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Having  adverted  to  these  Letters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  cannot 
help  expressing  all  the  obligation  which  I  feel  to  those  who 
have  made  them  public,  not  only  for  the  public  service 
which  ^ey  have  done,  but  for  the  unquestionable  testi- 
mony which  they  have  thus  produced  of  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  respect  to  the  great  public  question  to 
which  these  letters  relate.  I  trust  that  neither  in  Parlia- 
ment, nor  elsewhere,  shall  we  ever  again  have  it  intimated, 
that  his  desire  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Catho- 
lics was  a  mere  evanescent  scintilla  that  came  across  his 
great  mind,  without  leaving  any  hold  upon  it,  without 
assuming  any  shape,  or  inducing  him  to  meditate  any 
plan,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  his  principles. 

Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  am  advancing  these 
principles,  by  taking  his  view  of  the  particular  measure 
now   under  consideration.     Looking  to  probable  conse- 
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quences  only — ^to  the  great  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant— I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  advance  the  cause  of 
the  former  by  changing  the  principle  of  our  policy — I  say 
nothing  of  the  practice — on  these  matters,  only  to  this 
extent — that  whereas  conformity  is  now  the  rule  applicable 
to  all  Dissenters,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  effect 
of  the  present  measure,  if  successful,  will  be  (I  do  not  say 
the  object)  to  make  the  Catholic  and  the  Catholic  alone,  in 
law  as  well  as  in  practice,  the  exception.  I  wish  to  avoid 
discussing  the  question ;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  gentle^ 
men,  who  like  myself  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  question,  whether  they  do  not  think  that  this  will 
be  setting  up,  and  giving  increased  strength  to,  the  objection 
now  urged  against  the  Catholics,  in  respect  to  their  spU 
ritual  dependance  on  the  See  of  Rome — whether  this 
objection  will  not  be  urged  by  many  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  themselves,  and  with  increased  effect,  when  they 
themselves  are  relieved  from  the  general  principle  which 
now  exists ;  and  I  own.  Sir,  that  in  matters  of  toleration, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  extend  to  any  one  particular  sect  more 
than  it  is  intended  to  grant  to  others.  I  am  not  abstractedly 
unfriendly  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  I 
cannot  assent  to  it,  because  I  am  sure  that,  with  reference 
to  the  great  question  of  the  Catholic  claims,  it  will  make 
a  bad  impression.  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  measure, 
so  far  from  being  a  step  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
will,  if  successful,  be  the  means  of  arraying  an  additional 
power  against  them.  Upon  that  point  I  would  appeal  to 
the  noble  lord  opposite.— [Lord  Nugent,  across  the  table, 
expressed  his  dissent  from  the  proposition.]  Will  the  noble 
lord  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  general — ^is  universal — ^through  all 
the  Dissenters  of  this  country  ?  I  am  convinced,  I  repeat, 
that  the  present  step,  so  far  from  being  a  step  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  will  be  the  means  of  arraying  an  addi<. 
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tional  power  against  them.  I  know  something  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  who  pre^ 
sented  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  in  their  favour;  and  I  can  tell  that  noble  lord^ 
that  there  would  be  something  revolting  to  my  feelings  to 
say  to  the  first  duke  of  the  realm,  '*  Your  hereditary  honours 
and  privileges  must  continue  under  forfeiture,  but  I  cannot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  an  exciseman  being  exposed  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  indemnified  against  contingent  penal- 
ties, for  insuring  himself  against  the  risk  of  which  he 
would  not,  I  am  convinced,  give  the  value  of  one  single 
day^s  pay.*^  I  will  tell  the  noble  lord  who  has  introduced 
the  subject,  that  if  the  question  were  carried  and  finally 
settled^  he  would  find  in  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  (not,  in- 
deed, amongst  the  liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  that  body) 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
Will  the  noble  lord  deny,  that  there  are  in  this  country  a 
great  many  persons — ^perhaps  a  majority — who  most  sin- 
cerely, and  conscientiously,  and  honourably  entertain  the 
greatest  apprehensions,  lest  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  allowed  a  furthor  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution,  unless  under  certain  engagements  ?  I  am  ready 
to  contend,  that  there  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  is  not 
convinced,  that  whenever  concession  is  made,  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  some  strong  tests — with  some  effectual 
securities.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  ask  the  noble  lord, 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  this  class  of  sincere  Pro- 
testants, who,  if  the  oaths  against  supremacy  and  tran- 
substantiation  were  removed,  are  anxious  that  some  other 
securities  should  be  given — would  not  feel  it  desirable  to 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  on  their 
part  some  guards,  some  securities  should  be  given,  if  fresh 
privileges  were  extended  to  them  ?  Not  only  might  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  but  the  Church  of  England-men  ex- 
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claim,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims — 
^^  We  will  have  this  check — ^we  will  have  an  annual  Bill  of 
Indemnity !"'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  could  have 
this  for  ever,  but  I  will  assert,  that  if  such  a  proposition 
were  moved  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic 
question,  it  would  raise  new  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  measure. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  I  would  wish 
this  motion  to  be  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Test  Act  was  framed  originally  for  the  purpose  of  their 
exclusion ;  every  gentleman  knows  the  strong  and  honest, 
and  sincere  apprehensions  which  are  still  entertained  in  this 
country  against  their  admission  to  power;  every  body 
admits  that  some  civil  tests  and  securities  are  necessary. 
Now,  let  me  ask  of  gentlemen  to  consider  whether,  with 
many,  who  have  a  friendly  inclination  to  the  Catholics,  some- 
thing like  this  mode  of  reasoning  may  not  have  its  weight  ? 

Should  the  Catholics  be  admitted  to  power,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation  and  supremacy, 
which  particularly  affect  them,  in  the  absence  of  other 
securities  which  might  be  satisfactory,  this  of  the  Test  Act 
would  still  remain.  It  would  remain  a  possible  check 
upon  them,  subject  to  annual  indemnity,  so  long  as  they 
did  nothing  to  provoke  its  application ;  but  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  withholding  that  indemnity,  should  there  exist 
sufficient  cause  to  do  so. 

I  say  this  is  not  an  impossible  view  of  the  subject  to  be 
taken  by  many  an  honest  and  timorous  Protestant,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  afford  relief  to  the  Catholics ;  and  I 
would  not  have  the  Catholics  make  too  sure  that,  if  the 
Test  Act  were  repealed,  many  a  Dissenter  would  not  find 
in  the  loss  of  that  check  an  additional  motive  against  yield- 
ing to  his  Catholic  brethren  the  same  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion which  he  now  seeks  for  himself. 
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Entertaining  this  view  of  the  question,  I  for  one.  Sir, 
am  not  prepared  to  support  the  noble  lord^s  motion.  I 
thank  the  noble  lord  for  the  moderate,  yet  able  manner,  in 
which  he  has  brought  forward  his  case.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
the  discussion  leads  to  dissension  out  of  doors,  or  to  any 
exasperation  of  those  feelings  which  are  generally  mixed 
up  with  questions  of  this  kind,  that  such  an  effect  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced. Such  disssension  and  evil  feelings  can  only  arise 
from  the  oature  of  the  case  itself,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  tone  or  temper  in  which  the  noble  lord  has  ap- 
proached the  subject.  Nothing,  I  am  bound  to  say,  can  be 
more  mild,  more  prudent,  or  more  discreet,  than  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  lord  has  brought  the  question  before  the 
House.  Such,  Sir,  are  my  feelings  upon  the  subject ;  and 
being  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
important  principle  contained  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Mr.  Pitt  with  his  late  Majesty,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  the  position  which 
I  have  done  upon  this  occasion. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  23?.     Against  it 
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March  4. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  laid  before 
the  Cabinet  Department  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cockbum,  on  the 
subject  of  Emigration ;  together  with  the  Instructions  received  from 
that  Department  in  January  1827  ;  and  also  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  regulate  the  conveyance  of  Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  parts.  Sir  James  Graham 
having  asked,  whether  it  really  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
revive  the  Passengers'  Act,  after  the  report  of  the  last  session  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  right  honourable  friend,  that  no  matter  required  earlier 
attention  than  the  revival  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Pas- 
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sengers  Act.  If  the  honourable  baronet  had  seen  all  the 
reports  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  other  colonies,  to 
which  there  had  been  a  considerable  emigration  last  year, 
he  would  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  course. 
Those  who  arrived  had  carried  with  them  contagious  dis- 
orders of  the  worst  description.  In  some  instances,  the 
gaol  fever  devastated  whole  townships,  to  tlie  destruction  of 
not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population.  The  interests  of 
humanity  loudly  demanded  that  immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  for  the  passengers  in  those  vessels  a  suf- 
ficient space,  and  a  due  attention  to  tlieir  comforts  and 
accommodation.  There  were  many  provisions  in  the  old 
act  of  an  objectionable  nature ;  but  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  reviving  the  material  provisions  of  that  act,  as  the  season 
was  fast  approaching  when  vessels  with  passengers  would 
be  clearing  for  the  Colonies  and  North  America.  He  would 
not  enter  then  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  immedi- 
ately before  the  House,  nor  examine  whether  there  existed 
an  excess  of  population  beyond  that  for  which  employment 
could  be  found.  But,  while  that  was  an  evil  in  itself,  there 
were  other  evils  and  other  considerations  which  should  be 
attended  to.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these — an  evil  not 
impossible  in  any  country,  and  not  improbable  in  this — ^was, 
that  there  might  exist  a  great  emigration  from  amongst  the 
population,  without  a  corresponding  emigration  of  capital ; 
and  thus  they  would  be  only  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
existing  mischief  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  If  indi- 
viduals were  encouraged  to  emigrate,  they  should  be  enabled 
to  employ  themselves  profitably,  in  the  new  countries  to 
which  they  were  sent,  and  the  capital  at  present  lying  idle 
in  this  country  might  be  advantageously  put  in  requisition 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Emigration  Committee  had  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  revive,  on  th^ 
g^round  that  it  had  prevented  the  emigration  of  thousands  to  America. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  confessed  that  he  was  unable 
to  understand  the  nature  of  those  pure  abstract  principles, 
which  were  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  where  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  at  stake.     He  could  not  conceive 
the  meaning  of  those  general  principles,  which  should  never 
bend  to  circumstances.     The  honourable  gentleman  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  Government  had  received  any  documents 
upon  which  they  could  found  the  proposed  measure.    Now, 
during  the  short  time  that  he  had  been  in  his  present  office, 
a  variety  of  documents  had  reached  him  upon  the  matter, 
and  amongst  others  a  letter  from  that  gallant  officer.  Sir 
James  Kempt,  who  was  commander  on  the  Halifax  station. 
He  wrote,  that  during  the  last  season  the  ship  *  James* 
arrived  there  from  Ireland,  with  emigrants.     She  sailed 
with  a  hundred  and  sixty  on  board,  of  whom  five  died  on 
the  passage,  and  thirty^ve  were  left  at  Ne^ibundland, 
being   unable  to  proceed.     The  remaining  hundred  and 
twenty,  with  the  crew,  arrived  at  Halifax,  all  laboiuing 
under  typhus  fever.     At  that  time,  the  population  of  Hali- 
fax amounted  to  seven  thousand,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ten 
months  eight  hundred  had  fallen  victims  to  the  contagion. 
Last  year  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland 
bad  been  carried  off  by  fever.     Care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  crowding  of  these  poor  people  into  a  smaller 
space  than  was  compatible  with  health  and  comfort.    AH 
he  asked  for,  however,  was,**and  he  stated  this  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  were  adverse  to  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system, — ^not  that  unnecessary  regulations  should 
be  introduced,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the 
ccdonies,  but  that  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient 
quarters  and  sufficient  diet,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  dangerous  fevers,  which  were  often  fatal  to 
the  parties  themselves,  to  those  employed  in  navigating  the 
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ships  carrying  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  the  emigrants  went  to  reside.  All  this  might  be 
avoided,  by  adopting  necessary  precautions ;  and  he  might 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  regulations  were  enforced  in 
various  of  the  British  colonies,  much  more  strict  than  any 
that  this  law  would  impose.  With  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  these  poor  people  were  sent  out  pf  Ireland,  it  was, 
in  many  instances,  most  lamentable.  The  law  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  and  the  consequences  were  horrible.  In 
one  instance,  the  passengers,  in  a  state  of  despair,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  vessel,  and  a  melancholy  shipwreck  was  the 
consequence.  He  therefore  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  introduce  some  measure  to  rectify  so  great  ^an  evil. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

March  18. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
8up(K>rted  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Warburton 
and  Mr.  James  Grattan,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to 
impede  emigration  rather  than  promote  it,  and  that  a  pre^dous  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Secretary  HusKissoN  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  real  question  before  it.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  general  question 
of  emigration.  That  was  a  subject  which  would  require  a 
more  extended  line  of  argument  than  honourable  members 
would  be  inclined  to  listen  to,  at  that  late  period  of  the  even- 
ing. He  could  not  agree  that  the  question  of  emigration  was 
one  so  extremely  simple,  that  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  sa}dng — **  if  it  be  right  to  encourage  emigration,  then  it 
is  unnecessary  to  take  any  care  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parties  emigrating  are  transported  to  the  country  of  their 
destination.**'  The  honourable  member  for  Bridport  had 
spoken  of  those  parties  as  if  they  had  no  claim  whatever 
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upon  the  consideration  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
been  bom,  and  in  which,  they  had  devoted  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  labour,  until  peculiar  circumstances  of  change 
in  the  condition  of  that  country,  rendered  their  further 
services  superfluous,  or  inapplicable.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  consent  to  speak  of  these  people — the 
most  helpless  and  uninformed  of  the  community — as  of  a 
mere  commodity,  which  was  the  subject  of  export  from  one 
locality  to  another. 

It  bad  surprised  him  to  hear  the  honourable  member  for 
Bridport  lay  down  those  doctrines  of  political  philosophy 
and  medical  science  which  he  had  brought  forward,  and 
especially  to  hear  him  argue  upon  them  as  upon  principles 
to  which  no  person  could  object.  The  honourable  member^s 
argument  amounted  to  this-^hat  where  typhus  had  broken 
out  on  board  the  emigration  ships,  that  malady  had  not 
arisen  out  of  any  crowded  or  unclean  state  of  the  vessel, 
but  must  necessarily  have  proceeded  from  the  emigrants 
themselves  having  been  put  on  board  in  a  state  of  disease. 
This  might  be  a  discovery  made  by  the  honourable  member, 
but  certainly  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  had  paid  the  most  attention  to  such  subjects. 
But,  how  did  the  facts  appear  from  the  reports  upon  the 
table  ?  The  letters  from  New  Brunswick  distincUy  attri- 
buted the  disease  in  the  ships  which  had  reached  that  port 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  themselves,  and  to  the 
entire  want  of  order  and  cleanliness  which  pervaded  their 
arrangements.  The  authority  of  this  correspondence  could 
not  be  questioned ;  but  the  honourable  member  had  garbled 
it  a  little,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  his  own  peculiar 
theory.  Where  the  letters  spoke  of  a  particular  parcel  of 
emigrants,  as  the  most  miserable  and  squalid  on  their 
arrival  that  the  writer  had  ever  beheld,  the  honourable 
member  at  once  jumped  to  the  inference,  that  the  people 
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must  necessarily  have  been  in  that  state  when  they  em- 
barked fixHU  Europe.  Now,  it  was  at  least  as  likely,  and 
certainly  better  proved,  that  they  had  fallen  into  this 
condition  in  the  course  of  the  passage.  It  was  need- 
less to  go  into  detail  upon  the  state  of  particular  ships, 
when  the  writer  in  this  correspondence,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  preventive  slave 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  declared  that  the  con- 
dition of  many  vessels  which  he  had  seen  arrive  at  New- 
foundland with  emigrants,  beggared  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  captured  slave  ships,  even  under  the  accu- 
mulated miseries  belonging  to  the  existing  system  of  con- 
traband trade. 

This  then  being  the  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers, 
and  their  imperative  duty,  to  call  upon  Parliament  for 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities ;  and  with  his  best 
exertions,  even  in  the  teeth  of  science  and  philosophy,  he 
would  oppose  the  proposition  for  going  into  a  committee, 
which  would  allow  the  opportunity  of  their  perpetration 
during  another  season.  He  protested,  that  if  the  proposed 
committee  were  carried,  he  would  himself  recommend  all 
the  colonies  to  pass  bills,  in  their  own  defence,  to  prevent 
this  system  of  general  disembarkation ;  for  we  had  no  fair 
right  to  inundate  them  with  such  a  population  as  they  were 
receiving  under  the  existing  system. 

Honourablegentlemen  spoke  of  the  Passengers  Act  asbeing 
calculated  to  check  the  flow  of  voluntary  emigration ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
it- than  the  accounts  which  parties  now  received  of  the  miser- 
able fate  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them.  He  agreed 
entirely  with  the  honourable  member  for  Waterford,  that 
it  was  at  least  the  duty  of  Grovemment  towards  emigrants 
to  see  that  they  were  not  shipped,  in  any  case,  without  a  com- 
petent supply  of  food  and  water.     The  food  might  be  of 
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the  very  commoiiest  description,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  he  would  have.  He  would  insist  that  the  water  should  be 
of  a  drinkable  quality,  shipped  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  use 
of  human  creatures ;  and  not  in  old  casks  which  had  recently 
contained  molasses  or  salt  hides,  which  he  was  ashamed  to 
state  to  the  House  had  been  the  case  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. It  was  too  much  to  talk  of  there  being  no  necessity 
for  these  regulations.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Slave-trade 
there  had  been  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  slaves,  by 
the  tonnage,  upon  the  middle  passage ;  and  that  which  we 
had  thought  it  right  to  do  for  the  negroes  of  Africa  ought 
we  to  refuse  to  do  for  our  own  countrymen  ?  Honourable 
gentlemen  talked  of  its  being  bard  that  ships  should  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  furnishing  an  account  of  every  passenger 
that  they  carried  out.  Why,  they  were  compelled  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  smallest  parcel  that  they  took  out ; 
and  that  which  they  did  for  a  bale  of  goods,  they  might 
surely  make  shift  to  do  for  a  living  man.  He  wished  to 
throw  as  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  shipping  trade 
as  possible ;  but  he  would  insist  upon  having  such  a  quan- 
tity of  provision  and  water  always  on  board,  as  should 
guarantee  the  emigrants  from  famine,  in  ca3e  of  a  protracted 
passage ;  and  the  state  of  the  vessels,  as  to  numbers,  should 
be  such  as  was  reasonably  conducive  to  the  health  and  com- 
mon safety  of  the  human  beings  who  were  on  board  of  them. 
With  these  views  he  resisted  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee up  stairs,  and  should  press  his  own  measure,  as 
rapidly  as  the  forms  of  the  House  would  allow  him  to  do. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST-INDIES. 

March  5. 

On  the  presentatioD  of  a  petition  from  the  Surrey  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  anxious  to  learn  from  the  right 
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honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  what  had  been  done  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Colonial  Legislators  an  acquiescence  in  the  views 
of  Government  with  respect  to  the  Slave  population ;  or  whether 
the  proceedings  of  those  legislatures  appeared  to  Government  to 
be  so  satisfactory,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  mea- 
sures in  this  country  ?  Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion,  that  this  coun- 
try, from  having  taken  upon  itself  the  duties  of  the  police  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade,  had  en- 
tailed upon  the  public  an  immense  expenditure  of  life  and  money. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskissok  said,  he  could  only  answer 
the  question  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  by,  in 
the  first  place,  referring  him  to  the  ample  information 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  which  specified  in  detail  the  various  mear- 
sures  recommended  by  Government  to  the  different  local 
legislatures,  and  stated  what  returns  had  been  received 
from  the  colonies,  as  to  the  compliance  with,  or  rejection  of, 
that  recommendation.  A  similar  report  would  be  laid 
before  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  set- 
ting forth  the  further  returns  received  from  the  colonies,  of 
the  measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  urgent  and  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  Crown  of  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  affecting  the  state  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
colonies. 

If  the  present  were  considered  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
would  state  in  which  of  the  colonies  there  had  been  a  marked 
improvement  since  last  session.  His  honourable  and  learned 
friend  shook  his  head,  and  therefore  he  would  withhold 
what  he  had  to  say  on  that  point  imtil  the  papers  to  which 
he  had  alluded  were  on  the  table.  There  could  not,  he 
apprehended,  be  a  doubt  that  the  Resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  House  in  May  18S3,  and 
aflirmed  with  equal  unanimity  by  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  by  both  Houses  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  did  contemplate  the  ultimate  raising  of  the  slaves 
in  the  British  colonies  to  the  possession  of  those  civil  rights 
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which  were  enjoyed  by  all  other  classes  of  his  Majesty'^s 
subjects ;  and  that  that  Resolution  did  also  contemplate, 
that  this  translation  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of 
freedom  and  the  possession  of  civil  rights,  should  be  so 
managed  and  dieted,  if  possible,  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  private  persons.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as 
had  been  remarked  by  an  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man opposite,  that  ministers  had  very  little  choice  or  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  this 
question.  The  language  of  Parliament  was  clear  and 
explicit  on  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
had  hitherto  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  different 
governors  of  the  colonies,  directing  them  to  use  every  pro- 
per exertion  to  cause  the  adoption  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  Government.  In  some  of  the  colonies  which 
had  not  local  legislatures,  the  instructions  of  Government 
had  been  completely  carried  into  effect,  and,  as  far  as  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  would  permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed, 
without,  it  would  appear,  any  practical  injury  having 
resulted  therefrom.  In  colonies  which  possessed  local  legis- 
latures, the  recommendation  of  Government  had  received 
more  or  less  opposition ;  but  in  the  most  important  of 
them,  there  had  been  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  Government,  as  far  as  in  their  apprehen- 
sion,—^r  if  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  would  have 
it  so,  as  far  as  with  their  prejudices  and  fears — they  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  person  filling  the  office 
which  he  held,  to  decide  whether  the  ameliorations  pro- 
posed in  the  local  legislatures  were  such  as  he  should  be 
justified  in  recommending  the  other  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  be  dissatisfied  with.  In  some  cases,  the  approbation  of 
the  Crown  had  been  given  to  the  measures  of  the  local 
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legislatures ;  and  in  odhers,  instructions  had  been  sent  out 
stating  what  further  improvements  were  considered  neces- 
sary. It  was  not  surprising^  considering  the  feelings 
which  were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  by, — he 
must  say  it, — ^the  manner  in  which  they  were  sometimes 
misrepresented  in  this  country,  that  there  should  prevail 
amongst  them  a  degree  of  hesitation  or  reluctance  to  adopt 
flome  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Government.  It 
should  be  recollected,  too,  that  we  must  execute  our  pur- 
poses in  the  colonies  by  the  agency  of  free,  persons,  the 
owners  of  slaves ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  accordance  of 
feeUng  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  the 
local  legislatures,  any  attempt  to  carry  the  projected  im* 
provements  into  effect  would  only  throw  the  colonies  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  without  in  the  least  degree  benefitting 
the  slave  population. 

In  would  be  the  unremitting  labour  of  the  department 
in  which  he  was  placed  to  inculcate  to  the  colonies  the 
necessity  of  practically  and  safely,  but  steadily,  advancing 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  pledge  made  by  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  would  always  keep  in  view  the  interests  of 
private  property  and  the  safety  of  those  persons  who,  un- 
fortunately, had  a  property  invested  in  human  beings.  His 
honourable  friend  opposite  had  made  an  allusion  to  our 
maintaining,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  British  life  and 
British  money,  the  police  of  the  world  for  the  prevention  of 
the  slave-trade.  That  a  great  waste  of  both  had  taken 
place  in  the  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  as  carried 
on  by  other  countries,  was  a  proposition  which  would  not 
be  disputed ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  success  at- 
tendant upon  those  measures  was  by  no  means  commensurate 
to  their  cost.  That  species  of  smuggling  trade  offered  a 
temptation  so  irresistible,  presented  a  profit  so  enormous, 
resembled  so  strongly  a  trade  without  duty  and  without 
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insurance,  that  nothing  less  than  gigantic  efiPorts  could  sup^ 
press  it.  He  doubted  whether  any  naval  power  that  we 
could  conveniently  bring  into  operation  against  it,  would 
ever  prove  sufficient  to  suppress  this  traffic  in  hunian 
misery,  stimulated  as  it  ever  was  by  unbounded  cupidity. 
He  assured  the  House,  that  every  information  upon  the 
subject  would  be  most  cheerfully  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  duty 
as  well  as  with  the  inclination  of  Grovemment,  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  the  resolutions  of  Parliament. 

March  6. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved,  that  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  matter  of  the  Berbice 
and  Demerara  Manumission  Order,  be  laid  before  the  House.  Mr. 
William  Smith  and  Lord  Nugent  denied  that  the  ownership  of  slaves 
could  be  assimilated  to  the  laws  applicable  to  any  other  species  of 
property.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  Baring,  who  asserted  that  the 
condition  of  die  slave  population  was  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  amidst  the  difficulties 
with  which  Grovemment  had  to  contend,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  with  reference  to  the  West^India  colo« 
nies,  none  were  more  serious  than  those  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  advanced  by  the 
noble  lord,  and  by  the  honourable  member  for  Norwich.  But 
this  difficulty,  great  as  it  was,  was  much  aggravated  by  the 
opposite  extremes  indulged  in  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Callington,  who  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  House, 
that  slavery  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  average  of 
fi^e  labourers  in  this  country.  He  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  such  an  extravagant  principle  advanced  on  one  side, 
when  he  heard  it  advanced  on  the  other  side,  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  legal  right  of  property- 
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such  thing  as  an  ownership,  in  slaves.  He  did  not  know  what 
this  last  assertion  meant ;  for  it  appeared  to  him^  that  the 
ownership  in  slaves  was  similar  to  other  rights  established 
by  law.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  an  ownership  en- 
tirely distinct  from  any  other  species  or  description  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  right,  whatever 
it  was,  could  be  violated  without  a  compensation  to  the 
owner.  He  did  hope  that,  when  the  House  came  to  the 
discussion  of  this  great  question^  they  would  agree  to  avoid 
any  discussion  of  abstract  rights  of  property  and  abstract 
rights  of  man,  and  attend  only  to  the  legal  rights  of  private 
ownership.  Whilst  the  House  did  this,  he  should  also 
wish  them  to  bear  equally  in  mind  the  resolutions  of  parlia- 
ment, which  directed  the  course  of  Government  to  the  gra- 
dual change  from  slavery  to  a  state  which  was  to  raise  the 
negro  to  the  same  condition  as  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  The  present  was  an  occasion  on  which  it  would 
be  altogether  undesireable  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  When  it  was  stated  to  him,  that  compulsory  eman- 
cijpation  grew  out  of  the  situation  of  the  government  of 
Trinidad,  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  law,  and  that  no  diffi- 
culty arose  in  applying  the  principle  to  any  other  of  the 
Spanish  Islands,  he  dissented  from  the  doctrine.  By  the 
old  Spanish  law,  facilities  were  offered  of  supplying,  by 
untutored  savages  from  Africa,  the  places  of  what  he  might 
call  the  educated  and  apprenticed  negroes,  who  were  to  be 
liberated. 

He  fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  stated  respecting  the 
immensely  improved  state  of  the  negroes  in  our  old  settled 
islands,  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
present  negroes,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  that  trade, 
were  a  race  of  beings  very  considerably  raised  in  the  scale 
of  moral  intelligence,  and  greatly  improved  in  every  thing 
that  constituted  moral  worth  and  general  utility.  They  had 
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as  rapidly  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  any 
people  had  improved  ip  an  equal  space  of  time  within  the 
cognizance  of  history.     Within  these  very  few  days  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  a  most  able, 
intelligent,  and  disinterested  witness — he  meant  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica— and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  the  report 
which  that  right  reverend  individual  had  furnished,  was 
highly  satisfactory,  as  to  the  progress  of  mora]ization  among 
the  slave  population  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and 
since  the  efforts  made  by  Government  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  negroes.     But  it  would  be  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  for  the   sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  and  of 
humanity  in  general,  if  the  House  were  so  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  measures  of  Government,  as  to  disturb 
that  settled  state  of  things,  which  was  gradually  leading  to 
such   great  improvements.     The  honourable  member  for 
Callington  had  said,  that  the  negroes  of  Antigua  were  as 
well  informed,  with  respect  to  their  religious  duties,  as  the 
labouring  classes  of  St  GilesX  or  of  any  of  the  central 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  or  as   the  labouring  classes  of 
this  country  in  general  But  if  this  were  the  case,  he  would 
ask,  whether  these  facts  did  not  give  him  a  right  to  call  on 
the  legislature  of  that  colony  to  give  these  well-instructed, 
religious,  and  moral  persons,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil 
rights — the  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  have  their  evidence 
received,  in  courts  of  justice  ?     The  negro  ought,  surely, 
to  be  able  to  claim  this  right,  when  his  property,  or  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-creature,  was  at  stake. 

The  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  slave 
population  was  the  abolition  of  fresh  importations  from 
Africa.  From  that  time  their  progress  in  improvement 
had  been  rapid,  and  if  not  interrupted  by  internal  dis- 
turbances,  it  would  lead  to  that  degree  of  civilization, 
which  would  induce  Parliament  to  think  that  they  had 
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done  much  better  in  the  course  they  pursued,  than  if  they 
had  taken  a  step  which  would  require  large  compensation 
to  the  colonists,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  their  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
slaves  themselves.     With  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
tingent compensation,  it  could  only  arise  when  the  prin« 
ciple  of  compulsory  manumission  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  colonial  plantations  could  not  be  worked; 
and  in  that  case  something  beyond  the  mere  value  of  the 
slave  should  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  master  was  con- 
cerned.    But  it  appeared  that  some  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  appraisement,  from  the  fact  that  the  appraisers  in  Tri- 
nidad looked  to  other  circumstances  beyond  the  actual 
value  of  the  slave,  and  on  that  account  the  order  had  been 
suspended;  and  therefore  some  measure,  he  admitted,  was 
necessary  to  obviate  that  difficulty.     In  that  measure  they 
should  look  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
in  1833.     In  those  resolutions  two  great  points  were  con- 
sidered.    The  first  was,  the  amelioration  of  slavery,  the 
parties   still  remaining  slaves ;  the  second  was,  to  render 
their  condition  better,  so  as  to  have  a  gradual  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom ;  but  for  that  purpose,  no  step  had 
been  suggested  but  that  of  compulsory  manumission.     This 
question  of  compulsory  manumission  was  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  at  the  present  moment.     These  were  matters 
for  serious  consideration,  but  Parliament  would  not  depart 
from  the  great  object  which  it  had  in  view.     It  was  bound 
to  attempt,  first,  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves,  and  its 
attempts  should  be  directed  in  such  a  course  as  would 
ultimately,— not  rapidly,  and  he  was  afraid  not  within  any 
time  that  could  be  specified,  but  ultimately  and  securely, 
— ^lead  to  a  change  in  their  civil  condition.    He  did  not 
mean   to  say,   that  it   might  not    be   well    to   consider 
^hat  modifications  of  the  existing  regulations  it  might  be 
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proper  to  adopt ;  but  here  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  wait  until  Parliament  should  take  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  from  that  which  they  had  already  recorded. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  supposition  that  Grovemment  were  disposed 
to  recede  from  the  instructions  already  given.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Parliament,  and  the  views  in  which  those 
principles  originated. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

March  21. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read,  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Bill  '<  to 
exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the  Town  of  Birmingham  to  re- 
turn Two  Representatives  to  Parliament  in  lieu  thereof."  Mr.  Ten* 
nyson  having  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  Mr. 
Nicholson  Calvert  moved, ''  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Commit- 
tee, that  they  have  power  to  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  by  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  Forty* shilling  Freeholders  of  the  Hundred  of  Basset- 
law." 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  agree  with  those  who  thought  that  they  ought  not  to 
anticipate  what  might  be  the  decision  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  The  House  had  now  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  judicial  inquiry^  and  had  only  to  consider  the 
course  which,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  expedient 
to  adopt  If  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  inquiry,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  delinquency  of 
the  borough  in  question,   then  the  only  question  which 
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would  remain  for  them  to  decide  would  be  the  question 
of  policy.     If,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  House   had 
only  to  treat  the  question  as  in  the  case  of  one  delinquent, 
it  would  be  fair  to  treat  it,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  instance  of  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound.     He,  certainly  should,  in  that  case,  recommend  the 
measure  of  transferring  the  franchise  to  some  great  com- 
mercial town.     It  was  not  with  one,  but  with  two,  that  at. 
present  they  had  to  deal ;  and  they  had  to  deal  with  both 
at  the  same  time.     If  he  rightly  understood  the  principle 
upon  which  they  should  act,  it  would  be  this — ^not  only  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  also  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  what 
was  of  infinitely   more  importance,   the  feelings  of   the 
various  classes  into  which  the  nation  was  divided,  and  out 
of  which  grew  the  balanced  and  varied  representation  that 
formed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  this  country.     His  right  honourable  and  learned  friend 
opposite*  had  declared  himself  favourable  to  the  transfer 
of  the  franchise,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  East 
Retford,  to  some  great  commercial  community,  which  had 
never  before  enjoyed  that  privilege,  rather  than  to  some  place 
which,  in  previous  times,  had  been  partially  represented ; 
and  had  cited  instances  derived  from  our  history,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  great  civil  wars,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts.     That,  however,  was  a  period  of  our 
history  from  which  few  good  precedents  could  be  derived. 
He  would  rather  refer  him  to  a  more  recent  precedent ; 
that  of  Grampound,  where,  upon  the  conviction  of  gross 
corruption  on  the  part  of  a  borough,  they  had  determined 
to  give  the  franchise  to  the  county  of  York  ;  which,  con- 
sidering its  great  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  its  population, 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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was  thought  the  fittest  body,  then  without  it,  to  which  the 
light  could  be  transferred. 

He  could  not  agree  that  the  deprivation  contemplated  in 
the  present  measure  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
punishment.  His  right  honourable  friend,  by  whom  that  had 
been  asserted,  here  opposed  himself  to  no  mean  authority ; 
namely,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  For  more  than  once  it 
had  been  declared  by  that  eminent  individual,  that  to  de- 
prive parties  so  circumstanced  of  such  a  trust — to  take 
away  from  them  so  valuable  a  privilege — would  be  doing 
that  which,  in  no  point  of  view,  could  otherwise  be  regarded 
than  as  a  great  punishment.  Now,  whether  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  punishment  or  otherwise,  one  thing 
at  least  was  certain — thtit  out  of  the  two  cases  then  before 
Parliament,  they  ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
afiPorded  them — they  should  neglect  no  means  likely  to 
attain  an  end  that  might  be  presumed  to  be  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  before 
they  transferred  the  privilege,  heretofore  possessed  by  a 
corrupt  borough,  to  a  great  commercial  community,  they 
should  consider  how  far  that  act  was  in  conformity  with 
the  great  principle  from  which  they  should  not  depart ; 
namely,  that  of  making  the  transfers  alternate  between  the 
trading  arid  the  landed  interests — ^proceeding  always,  of 
course,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  that  came  before  them.  He  could  not  agree  with  hi^ 
right  honourable  friend,  that  all  the  turbulence  and  riot 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  this  country  was  confined  to 
places  destitute  of  representation.  Nottingham  afforded  a 
striking  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  was  from  that  town,  as 
a  centre,  that  Luddism  spread  itself  through  the  country, 
extended  itself  to  Manchester,  and  was  productive  of  per- 
haps more  injury  than  any  other  similar  principle  of  discord 
and  violence.     Glasgow  again  was  also  represented.     [No, 
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no;]  Honourable  gentlemen  might  say  "  No,  no,*"  but  he 
contended^  that  Glasgow  had  a  representative  in  that  House. 
-^[A  Member. — The  fourth  part  of  a  representative.]  It 
might  be  said  of  any  town  or  county,  that  it  had  but  the 
fraction  of  a  member.  He  would,  nevertheless,  repeat  his 
assertion^  namely,  that  Glasgow  had  a  representative  in  that 
House.  If  they  departed  from  the  principle  to  which  he 
had  before  adverted,  they  would  be  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent, which  might  carry  them  lengths  far  beyond  what 
they  first  contemplated,  and  far  beyond  what  they  might 
receive  external  support  in  carrying  into  effect ;  whereas, 
if  they  adhered  to  it,  they  might  improve  the  representation 
of  the  country,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  admitting 
an  unwise  and  dangerous  principle  of  reform. 

It  had  sometimes  been  said— he  knew  not  on  what 
grounds — that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest ;  but  he  felt  the  less  uneasy  under  an  imputation  of 
that  nature,  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  policy  which  he  had  always  recommended,  could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  had  uniformly  supported 
those  principles  which  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  each  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
good  of  the  whole  community.  His  object,  on  the  present 
occasion,  would  certainly  be,  to  confer  increased  franchises 
upon  the  landed  interest ;  but  if  the  two  cases  were  taken 
into  account,  as  it  manifestly  was  intended  they  should  be^ 
then  there  would  be  an  equality  of  advantages — ^a  great 
commercial  community  receiving  benefit  in  the  one  case^ 
and  a  body  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  other.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  House  divided :  For  Mr.  Calvert's  Amendment,  157*    Against 
it,  121. 
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Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  with  a  view  that  the  House  should  bo  in 
possession  of  all  the  knowledge  it  could  acquire,  before  it  came  to 
any  decision  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  moved  for  '^  an  Account 
of  the  quantity  of  Land  in  Upper  Canada  sold  to  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, specifying  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  sale,  the  sums  paid 
in  conformity  thereto,  and  also  the  number  of  persons  that  have 
been  sent  to  Canada  by  the  said  Company."  The  conduct  of  the 
Company  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and 
Mr.  Stanley ;  and  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  like  to  see  similar  bar- 
gains made  with  a  dozen  other  Companies,  in  the  same  terms  and 
with  the  same  objects. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  taken  a  correct  view  of  the 
utility  of  these  companies  to  the  country.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  there  were  immense  tracts  of  wild  land  which 
were  totally  unproductive ;  and  if,  by  any  company,  they 
could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  so  as  to  make  a  return 
to  the  parties  employed  upon  them,  the  result  would  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  the  colony,  but  to  the  general  interests 
of  this  country.  He  was  glad  that  he  could  state,  that 
companies  on  the  same  principle  had  been  formed  in  New 
^uth  Wales  and  at  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  He  trusted 
they  would  be  all  successful ;  for,  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  reclaimed  lands  from  the  state  of  nature,  they  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  increase  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  this  country.  By  the  contract  with  the  Colonial  De- 
partment the  Canada  Company  had  given  for  what  it  had 
purchased  the  full  rate  at  which  land  was  selling  in  the 
market.  The  company  was  paying  down  ready  money^ 
while  it  had  to  look  to  a  remote  period  for  the  return  of 
the  capital  so  embarked.  The  honourable  member  for 
Bristol  had  talked  as  if  this  compfuiy  had  been  turned 
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loose  in  Canada,  to  select  for  itsdf  any  spot  it  might  fancy. 
But  what  was  the  fact  P    The  company  had  first  contracted 
for  two  millions  of  acres,  consisting  of  clergy  and  crown 
reserves.     Some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  clergy  reserves 
which  could  not  be  overcome,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
did  not  form  part  of  the  contract,  and  the  company  received 
in  lieu  of  them  a  million  of  acres,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Huron,  lying  in  one  lot  together.     The  company 
obtained  no  title  to  those  lands,  but  as  they  were  progres- 
sively settled  and  the  purchase-money  paid.     As  the  com- 
pany in  succession  received  the  titles,  the  public  would 
receive  an  annual  sum,  in  aid  of  the  burthen  which  the 
colonies  brought  on  this  country,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  civil  establishments.  .  Government  had  not  been  so 
improvident  as  to  leave  out  of  their  view  public  improve- 
ments  in  these  colonies.     It  had  stipulated,  that  one  third 
of  the  money  from  the  company  should  be  expended  in 
building  bridges,  making  roads,  and  other  purposes  of  oon« 
venience  and  benefit.     A  more  judicious  appropriation  of 
the  land  could  not  have  been  devised.     The  company  had 
no  desire  to  conceal  its  proceedings ;  being  convinced,  that 
the  best  way  in  which  its  prosperity  could  be  promoted  was 
by  making  known  all  its  transactions,  and  inviting,  rather 
than  shunning,  investigation.     He  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  company ;  but  he  believed  the  directors  did 
not  regard  its  affairs  as  likely  to  excite  either  jealousy  or 
envy.     He  hoped,  that  the  honourable  alderman  would  not 
press  his  motion,  but  be  contented  with  applying  to  the 
directors ;  any  one  of  whom  could  give  him  the  information 
he  required.     He  agreed  that  this  was  a  question  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  Government,  involving,  as  it  did, 
so  many  interests  connected  with  the  permanent  welfare  and 
general  prosperity  of  that  important  part  of  the  king^s 
dominions,  and  particularly  as  it  concerned  the  constitu- 
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ticmal  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  act  of  1791* 
After  the  recess,  it  was  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  whole  of  this  great  subject. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 
March  31. 

The  House  having  resolred  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Corn 
Trade  Acts ,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade| 
moved,  '^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  every  sort 
of  com,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  which  is  now,  by  law,  admissible  for 
home  use  at  certain  times,  shall  be  admissible  for  home  use  at  all 
times,  upon  payment  of  the  following  duties  respectively."  Here 
followed  the  scale  of  duties,  by  which  it  was  proposed,  That  wheat 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  32^.  %d,  per  quarter,  whenever  the 
price  was  52^.,  and  under  53^.,  and  that  that  duty  should  be  decreased 
by  one  shilling  for  every  increase  of  one  shilling  in  the  price,  until 
it  reached  73^* 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskissok  rose.  He  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  although  he  by  no  means  agreed,  that  it  was. 
desirable  to  abstain  from  all  immediate  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  although  he  thought  it  an  extraordi- 
nary anomaly,  when  a  measure  was  brought  forward  by  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  that  it  should  be  unaccompanied  by 
a  full  explanation  of  its  merits  and  character ;  yet,  as  the 
prc^riety  of  such  a  course  had  been  maintained,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  wide  field  of  remark,  but  would  ad- 
dress himself  merely  to  the  few  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  certain  honourable  members  who  had  prefSEured 
their  speeches  by  declaring,  that  they  would  make  no  ob- 
servations at  all. 

And  first,  he  must  state,  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Lincoln  was  under  a  strange  delusion  in  supposing  that  in 
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the  last  year  a  million  and  a  half  of  quarters  of  foreign 
oats  had  been  smuggled  into  Ireland,  and  thence  imported 
into  this  country.  He  could  assure  that  honourable  mem-> 
ber^  after  the  most  rigid  examination,  that  not  a  single 
bushel  of  oats  had  been  so  imported  in  the  last,  or  in  the 
present  year.  In  fact,  when  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the 
commodity  was  considered,  and  the  heavy  penalties  which 
would  follow  detection,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  such  a  case  of  smuggling  as  the  honourable 
member  supposed.  The  honourable  and  gallant  member 
for  Lincoln  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  who  was 
alarmed  upon  the  subject  of  inferior  grain.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Somersetshire  had  expressed  the  same 
species  of  jealousy,  and  had  spoken  as  though  an  immense 
injury  had  been  offered  to  the  agricultural  interest,  by  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  in  18S6,fortheadmissionof  foreign  oats. 
Now,  he  was  certainly  surprised  at  this  complaint,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  he  thought  it  had  been  agreed  on  all  hands^ 
that  that  measure  of  opening  the  ports,  recommended  to 
his  Majesty  in  August  and  approved  by  Parliament  in  the 
following  November,  had  been  a  measure  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, but  peremptorily  called  for,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  But  an  additional  fact  moreover  existed,  not 
merely  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  course  adopted,  but 
also  that  it  was  a  course  by  which  the  agricultural  interest 
had  not  lost  a  shilling;  for  although  three  million  of  quar- 
ters of  oats  had  been  imported,  yet  such  was  the  pressing 
demand  in  the  country,  that  the  price  had  still  continued 
constantly  above  the  limitation  of  the  bill  of  1815.  So 
that,  if  the  ports  had  not  been  opened  by  that  recom- 
mendation, under  the  existing  law  the  oats  would  still  have 
come  in ;  and  come  in,  as  the  provisions  of  that  law  stood, 
without  paying  any  duty  at  all.  Therefore  it  would  seem, 
that  to  meet  the  views  of  the  honourable  member  for 
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Somersetshire,  the  bill  of  1815  must  not  only  be  maintained 
in  fall  strength,  but  absolutely  reinforced  to  such  a  degree 
as  not  to  let  in  com  at  all,  even  in  the  most  pressing  emer- 
gency of  the  state. 

The  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire,  however,  who 
certainly  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  agricultural 
interest  had  lost  any  thing  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  in 
1826,  went  on  to  make  a  still  more  extraordinary  statement, 
—namely,  that  wheat  had  been  imported  into  this  country 
in  November  last,  at  so  high  a  duty  as  40^.  8d.  a  quarter. 
This  was  a  mistake,  and  it  arose  from  the  honourable 
baronet's  having  looked  negligently  at  the  return  which  he 
quoted.  There  was  no  wheat  at  all  imported  in  the  month 
to  which  the  honourable  member  referred.  It  was  true  that, 
if  wheat  had  been  imported  in  that  month,  from  the  price 
which  it  bore  in  the  same  market,  the  duty  payable  would 
have  been  that  which  the  honourable  member  stated ;  but 
no  wheat  at  all  had  come ;  the  return  before  the  honour- 
able member  applied  to  wheat,  '^  or  other  foreign  grain  C 
and  it  must  have  been  some  other  grain— -beans,  Indian 
com,  or  flour, — that  had  been  imported  in  that  month. 
That  wheat  should  have  come  in  was  utterly  impossible. 
In  fact,  the  returns  of  the  period  were  before  him ;  and, 
during  the  whole  time  he  found  that  wheat  had  kept  the 
price  here  in  the  market  of  Bis.  to  52^.,  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks — the  note  upon  the  importation  paper  was 
constantly  "  Nil,'*  «  nil,''  «  nil.'' 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  honourable  member  for 
Somersetshire  said  again,  that  com  in  July  last  had  been 
at  61«.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  last  month  it  was  at  52^.,  and 
therefore  that  that  decline  must  have  proceeded  from  the  im- 
portation of  the  500,000  quarters  of  wheat  since  last  Sep- 
tember, the  honourable  baronet  was  right  as  to  his  facts, 
but  totally  wrong  in  his  deduction.     He  had  forgotten  the 
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influences  of  times  and  seasons  in  England.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  our  system  of  monopoly,  or  something  at  least 
which  approached  to  it,  gave  the  mere  time  of  year  always 
a  certain  efiect  upon  the  relative  price  of  com.  July,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  honourable  member^s  high'  price,  was 
the  end  of  the  agricultural  year.  At  that  time,  com  was 
invariably  higher  than  in  those  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  harvest.  If  the  honourable  member  had  gone 
farther,  and  compared  the  prices  of  the  last  year  with  those 
of  former  years,  he  would  have  found  that  the  variation 
between  July  and  February,  which  he  complained  of, 
might  have  been  produced,  and  constantly  had  been  pro- 
duced, without  any  importation  at  all.  Nay,  if  the  honour- 
able member  looked  only  a  little  further  into  the  returns 
before  him,  he  would  find  the  state  of  all  grain  the  same 
with  that  of  wheat.  Barley  and  oats  had  fallen  between 
the  July  and  February  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  higher- 
priced  grain ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  same  means 
which  had  produced  the  fall  would  ensure  the  rise  again  ; 
and  that,  before  July  next,  wheat  would  be  as  high  as  it 
had  been  in  the  same  month  last  year.  He  desired  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  of  the 
difference  of  seasons,  as  the  statement  of  the  honourable 
baronet  was  calculated  to  produce  an  impression,  and  it 
certainly  was  utterly  erroneous. 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Kircudbright* 
was  one  of  those  who  insisted  on  some  law  which  should  keep 
up  the  price  of  barley  and  oats.  But  did  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  forget,  that  in  the  last  year  those  grains  had 
received  a  considerable  advance  on  the  scale  proposed  ?  The 
honourable  member  forgot  that  the  central  point  of  oats  had 
been  advanced  from  21«.  to  25«.,  and  that  of  barley  from 
90s.    to    S&8* ;— -no  corresponding  advance    being  made 

•  Mr.  Fergusion. 
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upon  the  article  of  wheat.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  should  overlook  this  pomt ; 
and  that  he  should  not  see  that  25«.  was  a  higher  ratio  for 
oats,  than  60s.  was  for  wheat.  He  had  looked  carefully 
back  to  the  prices  of  former  years ;  and  he  found  no 
instance  in  which  the  price  at  which  importation  should  be 
permitted  had  been  fixed  so  high  as  25«.  The. honourable 
and  learned  member  seemed  to  think,  too,  that  there  was 
no  diiference  between  the  scale  of  duties  now  proposed,  and 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dor- 
setshire last  year.  This  impression  was  a  mistaken  one. 
The  object  of  the  last  yearns  amendment  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Dorsetshire  had  been  to  raise  the  pivot  price  of 
wheat  from  60«.  to  64tf.,  but  to  leave  the  graduation  of  the 
scale,  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  duty,  as  it  stood; 
but  it  was  clear,  upon  the  slightest  calculation,  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  that  change  went  to 
make  a  most  important  difference. 

His  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Bridgenorth,  had 
announced  his  hostility  to  the  resolutions  proposed,  and  his 
intention  to  suggest  new  ones.  It  would  have  been  as  well, 
he  thought,  if  his  honourable  friend  had  brought  forwaid 
his  resolutions  at  once.  In  fairness,  both  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  he  thought  that  honourable  members 
who  had  counter-resolutions  to  propose,  would  have  done 
well  to  have  named  them  on  that  evening,  that  they  might 
have  gone  forth,  side  by  side,  with  those  of  ministers,  for 
general  consideration.  In  this  there  could  neither  have 
been  any  thing  objectionable,  nor  any  needless  occupation 
of  time;  and  ministers,  if  they  were  not  immediately  to 
have  the  benefit  of  honourable  gentlemen^s  speeches,  might 
yet  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  and  perhaps  deriving 
instruction  from,  their  plans.  His  honourable  friend  ap- 
proved neither  of  the  existing  law,  it  appeared,  nor  of  that 
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proposed;  for  he  said,  that  if  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  brought  forward  the  system  of  last  year,  ipsiasi-' 
mis  verbis,  he  would  have  objected  to  it. 

His  honourable  friend  then  complained,  that  the  system 
now  proposed  was  of  too  complicated  a  character.  Now, 
he  could  not  see  that  it  was  materially  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  last  year.  The  scheme  now  proposed 
took  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  as  it  was  formed  for  the 
last  year,  and  proposed  to  enact  such  regulations  as,  at  the 
price  of  70«.,  should  let  in  wheat  at  a  merely  nominal  duty, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  price  of  60s,,  should  pretty 
nearly  prevent  its  admission  altogether.  That  was  an 
equitable  arrangement,  and  one  which  could  lead  to  no  in- 
convenience. When  com  was  either  much  wanted  here, 
or  at  a  very  low  price  abroad,  it  would  certainly  find 
its  way  into  the  country.  Let  the  House  look,  however, 
to  what  had  occurred  since  last  year.  It  was  said,  after 
the  bill  of  last  year  had  been  amended  in  another  place, 
and  had  been  materially  altered  in  effect, — ^it  was  said, 
that  in  any  reconsideration  of  the  subject  in  a  future 
session,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  with  a  view  to  the 
experience  which  it  would  then  have  obtained.  He  agreed 
with  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  that  experience  had 
received  more  consideration  than  it  deserved :  500,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  however,  had  come  in  when  the  duty  exceeded 
^s. ;  therefore,  there  was  el  prima  facie  case  made  out,  that 
Ws.  was  not  a  sufficient  duty  to  exclude.  This  fact,  then, 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  measure,  had  been  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that  an  attempt  was 
contemplated,  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  the 
last  year's  bill,  or  sacrificing  any  of  the  views  which  it  had 
embraced,  to  quiet  the  apprehension  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  importation  at  a  20«.  duty,  and  to  throw  an  ad- 
ditional drag  or  impediment  in  the  way,  by  which  foreign 
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corn,  in  a  given  state  of  the  market,  was  to  be  admitted. 
All  parties  last  year  had  been  agreed  upon  the  mischief 
which  would  arise  from  permitting  large  importations  of 
foreign  wheat,  when  the  price  in  the  home  market  was  be- 
tween GOa.  and  64^.  The  measure  of  the  present  year  was 
calculated  to  check  such  importation :  it  was  no  deviation 
from  the  principle  of  the  last  yearns  bill,  or  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  bill  dealt  with  tlie  subject ;  but  it 
was  so  constructed,  as  to  defeat  a  possible  course  which  it 
was  generally  agreed,  if  put  in  execution,  would  prove  in* 
convenient. 

He  admitted  fully  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
there  had  been  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  a  larger 
importation,  at  given  rates  of  duty,  than  was  likely  to  occur 
again.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  November,  1826,  had 
given  the  Crown  the  power  to  admit  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  12«.  a  quarter  duty.  That 
power,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  exerted,  for  the  occasion 
for  its  exercise  had  not  arisen ;  but  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  called  into  effect,  and  the  contemplation  of  further 
changes,  had  brought  a  large  supply  of  foreign  com  into 
the  warehouses  of  the  country— a  larger  quantity,  probably, 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  introduced.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  admission  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  quarters 
at  129.  duty  had  failed ;  and  the  general  measure,  upon 
which  something  had,  perhaps,  been  calculated,  had  been 
defeated  in  another  place ;  and  only  a  short  time  was  open  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  supply  of  a  commodity  which  received  no 
benefit  from  keeping.  The  result  was,  that  a  sort  of  panic 
had  seized  upon  the  holders  of  foreign  com  in  bond,  which 
had  produced  considerable  loss ;  it  had  been  taken  out  of 
bond  at  high  rates  of  duty,  and  rapidly  forced  into  con- 
sumption. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  any  estimate  of 
what  had  arisen  under  the  last  year's  law,  to  consider  these 
circumstances. 
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The   right  honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  stated  truly,  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  practical 
men,  to  look  at   the  measure  of  the  present  session  as  one 
which  was  to  settle  what  the  rule  and  what  the  law  were,  by 
which  all  the  transactions  of  the  country  relating  to  the 
land  were  to  be  regulated.     The  question  was  truly  one,  the 
final  adjustment  of  which  was  not  merely  deeply  desirable, 
but  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity ;  for  it  was  one  by 
which  all  the  acts  and  business  of  men^s  lives  were  influenced 
and  governed.  The  object,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  House 
should  be,  to  pass  a  measure  which  men  might  believe,  and 
look  upon  to  be,  a  lasting  and  a  conclusive  one ; — an  award, 
if  he  might  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  the  exagge- 
rated prejudices  entertained  against  all  freedom  of  trade  on 
one  side,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  might  have  been 
conceived  by  the  other ; — a  measure  which,  if  it  was  not  the 
very  best  which  could  be  introduced,  might  yet  be  one  which 
would  prove  an  adjustment  of  the  question,  so  long  agitated 
with  so  much  inconvenience  to  society  ; — a  question,  one  of 
the  worst  eiFects  of  the  uncertainty  of  which  was,  that  some 
particular  class  of  the   community  was  constantly  appre- 
hending that  its  interests  were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  those 
of  another  class ;  while  the  duty  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
its  real  disposition,   was  to  look  upon  all  interests  im- 
partially. 

It  was  for  purposes,  and  with  feelings  of  this  description, 
that  the  present  measure  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
He  did  not  think  it  the  best  which  might  have  been  brought 
forward ;  but  he  did  believe  that  it  was  a  measure,  when 
duly  considered,  which,  with  reference  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  currency  and  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
was  more  likely  to  abate  those  angry  squabbles  which  the 
absence  of  final  measures  had  given  rise  to,  than  any  other 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  could  be 
introduced.    As  to  those  who  objected  to  it  on  the  score 
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that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected, he  had  ab-eady  briefly  replied  to  their  observations* 
The  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire  professed  him« 
self  pleased  with  the  law  of  1815.  He  could  only  say  to 
that  honourable  member,  that  he  lamented,  fix>m  the  boU 
tom  of  his  soul,  the  mass  of  evil  and  miseries  and  destrucr 
tion  of  capital,  which  that  law,  in  the  course  oi  its  twelve 
years^  operation,  had  produced.  And  he  did  believe  that 
be  could  make  it  distinctly  appear,  if  the  moment  were  a 
proper  one,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  agriculturists  themselves,  had  been  to  keep  the  prices 
of  produce  lower,  for  those  twelve  years,  than  they  would 
have  been,  even  if  the  trade  in  corn  had  been  entirely 
open. 

uipril  22. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Com 
Trade  Acts,  and  Mr.  Grant's  Resolution  being  again  put,  Mr. 
Heathcote  moved,  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  and  Mr. 
Calcraft  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  the  adoption  of  the  scale  of 
Duties  proposed  last  session  by  Mr.  Canning.  Sir  George  Philips 
ha\ang  inquired,  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  adopted  the  pre- 
sent measure,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  had  supported  and  re- 
commended in  the  last  session, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskissok  rose.  He  said,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  been  placed  in  rather  a  difiicult  situa- 
tion upon  this  occasion.  No  sooner  had  the  House  formed 
itself  into  a  Committee,  than  up  got  an  honourable  mem« 
ber,  who  moved  that  they  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  That  certainly  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  way  to  discuss  this  measure.  The  honourable  member 
for  Wareham,  following  that  consistent  and  open  course 
which  he  usually  adopted,  had  already  moved  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  House;  and 

VOL.  III.  .s 
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the  honourable  member  for  Wiltshire  had  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  propose  an  amendment  upon  the  resolutions  of 
last  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  been  desirous 
to  hear  the  various  objections  which  gentlemen  had  to  urge 
to  the  resolutions  before  the  committee,  before  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  supporting  them.  However,  as  he  had  been 
thus  called  upon  by  the  honourable  baronet,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready,  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  to  state  those 
reasons. 

But,  before  he  did  so,  he  should  advert  to  one  observa- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Wareham.     That  honourable  member  had  stated,  that,  by 
the  present  measure,  the  pivot  in  the  scale  of  duty  had  been 
changed  from  60«.  to  64«.,  and  this  he  objected  to,  as  a  great 
departure  from  the  measure  of  last  year.    Now,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  pivot  had  not  been  changed  at  all  in  the 
present  measure.     If  he  understood  what  was  meant  by 
the  word,  it  was  that  point  in  the  scale  at  which  on  one  side 
the  duty  ascended,  and  on  the  other  descended — it  was  the 
level  where  the  ascending  and  descending  duties  met.  The 
pivot  in  the  bill  last  year  was  fixed  at  60«.  the  Winchester, 
and  at  Qis.  the  imperial  measure.     In  the  present  bill,  the 
same  level  was  taken,  and  at  6S«.  the  imperial,  and  at  6O9. 
the  Winchester  measure— the  scale  ascended  on  the  one 
idde,  and  descended  on  the  other.     The  difference  between 
the  two  bills  arose  not  as  to  the  pivot  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  affording  a  sufficient  protection  to  British  agricul- 
ture, by  the  imposition  of  a  certain  duty  when  the  price  of 
corn  ascended  above  that  point,  and  diminishing  the  duty 
when  the  price  of  com  fell  below  it.     The  point  which  had 
been  agreed  to  last  year  by  Parliament,  as  affording  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  British  agriculture,  was  still  preserved ; 
but  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  scale  which  had  been 
last  year  adapted  to  that  point  afforded  a  sufiicient  protec- 
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tion.  In  the  statement  made  by  his  lamented  friend  last 
year,  he  had  declared  his  wish  to  give  an  efficient  protection 
to  the  British  com  grower  up  to  GOa.  the  Winchester,  and 
629.  the  imperial  measure.  With  that  view,  his  lamented 
friend  prepared  a  scale  of  duties,  which  remained  stationary 
between  60s.  and  64}«.  the  Winchester  measure,  and  62«. 
and  66^.  the  imperial  measure,  and  which  were  increased  or 
diminished  as  the  price  of  com  rose  or  fell  above  this 
standard.  The  scale  then  proposed  was  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose. 

The  question  now  before  the  House  was,  not  whether  the 
price  at  which  that  scale  had  been  fixed  should  be  changed, 
but  whether  the  protection  thereby  afforded  was  found  to 
be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  corn-grower.  In  de- 
ciding that  question,  they  should  look  at  what  had  happened 
dnce  the  bill  of  last  year.  They  would  find  that  a  quantity 
of  com,  amounting  to  500,000  quarters,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  market.  Without  adverting  even  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  com  had  been  admitted,  when 
they  found  that  such  a  quantity  as  500,000  quarters  had 
been  admitted  in  one  month,  it  must  appear  evident  to 
them,  that  the  scale  of  duties  proposed  in  the  bill  of  last 
year  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  agricultural 
interest, — ^in  fact,  that  protection,  which  was  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  last  occasion  when  his  lamented 
friend  addressed  the  House  upon  this  subject, — the  last 
time,  he  believed,  that  his  voice  was  heard  there,  where  it 
had  been  always  heard  with  so  much  respect.  On  that 
occasion,  when  introducing  the  temporary  bill,  after  the 
intended  permanent  measure  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  he  distinctly  stated,  that  it 
was  a  measure  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  experience,  and 
that  in  the  next  session  they  would  be  enabled  to  judge, 
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from  the  worlcing  of  it,  whether  it  was  calculated  to  afford 
the  desired  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

Now,    to  the  duties  imposed   by  that  bill,  he  would 
apply   the  test  of  experience;  and  if  he  found  that  the 
importation   of  foreign  com  was  not  sufficiently  checked 
by  them,  he  was  at  liberty  to  support  a  measure  which 
went  to  alter  that  scale  of  duties.     He  acted  upon  the  sug* 
gestion  of   his   lamented  friend,  and  taking  the  test   of 
experience  as  his  guide,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support 
an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  last  session.     The  principle  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  laid  down  by  his  right  honour- 
able  friend  last  session  was,  that  up  to  60*.  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  corn-grower that  be- 
tween 60«.  and  64».  per  quarter  Winchester  measure,  foreign 
corn  ought  to  be  admitted.     The  principle,  then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  scale  of  duties,  was  so  to  arrange  it,  that  a  suf- 
ficient check  should  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  until  the  price  of  com  rose  to  SOs.  per  Win- 
chester measure ;  that  between  60s.  and  65*.  its  importation 
should  be  allowed,  but  subject  to  such  a  check  as  would 
prevent  it  from  coming  in  such  (juantities,  as  materially  to 
affect  the  market ;  and,  when  the  price  rose  to  65*.,  the 
object  of  the  plan  was  to  impose  duties  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent foreign  com  from  being  imported  in  large  and  over- 
whelming quantities. 

Now,  on  referring  to  what  occurred  last  year,  they  would 
find,  that  600,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  in  warehouse 
when  the  bill  of  last  session  passed.  In  consequence  of  ah 
early  and  an  abundant  harvest,  the  price  of  com  fell ;  and 
this  so  affected  the  bonders  of  foreign  com,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  pay  the  duty  then,  lest  they  should  have  still  a 
higher  duty  to  pay.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
com  which  he  had  already  mentioned  was  taken  out  of 
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bond ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  under  the  bill  of  last  session, 
a  similar  influx  of  foreign  corn  might  occur,  so  as  to  op- 
press the  British  corn-grower.  The  first  object^  then,  of 
the  Government  was  to  remedy  that  defect  in  the  bill  of  last 
year,  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  protection  when  the  ppce  of 
com  was  from  608.  to  6Ss.  That  object,  they  conceived, 
would  be  effected  by  adding  four  shillings  to  the  duty  pro- 
posed last  year,  when  the  price  of  com  should  be  at  62s. 

Other  corresponding  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  scale  of  duties,  which  appeared 
to  them  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  bill  of  last 
year.  The  honourable  member  for  Wareham  seemed  to 
think,  that  the  duties  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection 
when  the  price  of  com  was  low,  but  he  could  not  ^elp  ex- 
pressing his  surprise,  that  the  honourable  member  for  Pres- 
ton should  characterize  the  conduct  of  Gpvemment  on  this 
question  as  disingenuous.  The  honourable  member  had 
advanced  the  charge,  upop  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
resolutions  did  not  afford  protection  where  it  was  wanted, 
but  were  it  was  not  wanted ;  namely,  when  the  price  of 
com  was  high* 

The  duties  when  com  was  between  58^.  and  59s.  were  as 
high  as  were  intended  in  the  last  bill.  When  corn  was 
589.  and  up  to  59^.  the  intended  duty  would  amount  to 
288.  8d.  Did  the  honourable  member  imagine,  that  fo- 
reign com  would  be  imported  subject  to  that  duty  when 
com  was  at  568.?  He  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
what  part  of  the  world  it  would  come.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstances  w:hich,  during  the  last  year,  tended 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  yet  when 
the  price  was  at  58«.,  the  duty,  under  the  bill  of  last  session, 
prevented,  though  it  did  not  altogether  exclude,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  alarm  thus  created  in  the  minds  of 
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the  holders  of  foreign  com,  when  the  duty  was  9Ss.  8cf., 
what  was  the  fearful  quantity  of  foreign  com  taken  out  of 
bond  ?  Only  ST7  quarters.  When  the  duty  was  at  8O9., 
426  quarters ;  when  at  3^.,  106  quarters ;  when  at  34«., 
101  quarters ;  when  at  869.,  58  quarters ;  when  at  S89.,  61 
quarters  were  taken  out ;  and  when  the  duty  was  at  409., 
four  quarters  were  taken  out  in  one  week,  5S  in  another, 
twenty  in  another,  and  two  in  another.  Altogether  about 
a  thousand  quarters  were  taken  out  during  an  entire  quarter 
of  a  year.  A  great  portion  of  these  dribblings  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  out  by  the  foreign  merchants  even  at  a  loss ;  as 
it  would  not  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  warehouses.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  the  duty  of  SSe.  8d.,  when  com  was  from 
588.  to  59«.,  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition  duty.  Last 
autumn,  indeed,  when  the  holders  of  foreign  com  became 
alarmed  by  the  fall  in  price,  about  500,000  quarters  were 
taken  out. 

Government  had,  therefore,  made  out,  from  the  experi* 
ence  of  last  year,— from  the  reports  which  had  been  received 
from  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  that,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
988.  8d.  when  com  was  at  58ff.,  there  was  no  risk  of  any 
quantity  of  foreign  com  being  imported  into  this  country. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  importer  of  foreign  com 
would,  in  addition  to  that  duty,  have  to  defray  the  price  {or 
which  the  com  was  bought,  the  price  of  Areight  and  ware^  , 
housing,  and  various  other  charges,  before  he  could  reckon 
upon  any  profit  upon  it.  The  freest  and  most  open  com 
market  on  the  continent  was  that  of  Rotterdam.  It  re- 
ceived the  com  of  Grermany  by  canal  navigation,  and  that 
of  the  north  of  Europe  by  steam  navigation.  Now,  it  had 
been  ascertained,  from  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com 
there  during  the  last  saven  years,  that  S89.  8c(.  duty,  when 
com  here  was  at  589.,  would  afford  an  adequate  protection 
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to  the  British  corn-grower.  He  had  implied  the  test  of  ex- 
perience to  the  two  scales,  that  of  last  year  and  the  present 
one,  and  he  preferred  that  which  was  now  proposed.  The 
scale  under  the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  afford  a  better 
protection  to  the  agriculturist.  Though  he,  as  well  as 
others,  had  agreed  to  the  measure  of  last  year,  he  could  not 
think  it  a  safe  one  to  continue,  as  it  had  not  proved  ade- 
quate for  the  intended  object. 

He  repeated,  that  he  supported  the  present  bill  because 
it  would  afford  a  more  efficient  protection.  When  the 
price  of  com  was  from  60«.  to  65«.,  under  the  proposed 
duty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  would  be  checked : 
when  the  price  was  above  65s,  the  com  from  our  colonies 
woulcf  come  in  free;  and  when  the  prices  were  higher,  the 
duties  would  operate  to  prevent  the  importation  of  an  over- 
whelming quantity  of  foreign  com.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty.  Ab- 
stractedly, that  might  look  well  enough ;  but  when  they 
regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of 
the  people,  they  would  see  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
such  a  principle.  If  a  high  permanent  duty  were  imposed, 
then,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  the  poor  would  be  exposed  to 
sufferings  and  miseries,  the  infliction  of  which  no  claims  for 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  home  corn-grower  could  ever 
justify.  For  the  advantages,  then,  which  the  grower  fore- 
goes when  com  is  high,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
he  receives  compensation  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  rate 
of  duties  when  com  is  at  a  low  price.  He  receives,  in  fact, 
only  that  remuneration  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  When 
legislating  upon  this  subject,  they  were  bound  to  look  to 
the  different  and  varjdng  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  its  inhabitants.  A  perma- 
nent fixed  duty  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  The 
principle  of  the  present  bill  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  bill 
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of  last  year,  and  it  afforded  a  more  effectual  protection  to 
the  British  com*^rower.  That  principle  had  been  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Canning  last  year ;  it  was  contained  in  the 
memorandum  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  he  could  support  it 
from  documents  in  his  possession.  In  the  year  1804,  a  duty 
of  24«.  Sd.  was  imposed,  when  com  rose  to  6Ss.  per  the 
Winchester  measure.  That  was,  then,  to  the  grower  as 
effectual  a  protection,  up  to  that  price,  as  the  present  duty 
would  be.  For  these  and  for  various  other  reasons  he 
would  support  the  resolution  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  resolution,  202 :  For  the  amend- 
ment, 58. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND, 

April  I. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
**  to  provide  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and  for  the  more 
effectual  government  thereof/^  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  he  would  not,  he  said,  then  enter  into  the  expla- 
nation which  he  had  intended  to  offer,  but  would  make 
that  explanation  when  the  details  of  the  measure  should  be 
before  the  House.  The  House  was  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  those  important  colonies  were  now 
regulated  by  an  act  which  would  expire  in  1829;  the 
object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  about  to  move  for  leave  to 
introduce,  was  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  certain 
powers  contained  in  the  existing  act,  and  also  to  provide  for 
future  .alterations  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice. 
From  the  peculiar  situation   in  which  the  population  of 
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those  ooloiiies  was  placed,  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  having  forfeited  their  civil  rights,  it  was  difficult  to 
have  the  law  administered  in  the  manner  which  prevailed 
in  this  country,  by  means  of  grand  and  petty  juries.  It 
had  been  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  system 
pursued  in  this  country,  and  provide  a  jury  more  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  population.  This  suspen- 
sion of  the  English  system  he  proposed  to  continue  in  the 
new  bill,  but  he  intended  to  make  provisions  that  woidd 
gradually,  if  circumstances  should  permit  it,  assimilate  the 
administration  of  justice  in  these  colonies  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  not  at  present  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  re- 
ceiving a  legislative  assembly;  but  on  the  plan  pursued 
with  respect  to  Canada,  before  it  had  a  legislative  assembly, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  legislative  council, 
composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  members,  with  power  to  sug- 
gest amendments  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  which 
should  be  regularly  transmitted  to  this  country  for  appro- 
val.  These  measures  would,  he  hoped,  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  a  system  founded  on  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
sprung. 

Leave  vtbb  given  to  bring;  in  the  Bill.  It  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  andy  on  the  18th,  upon  the  second  reading.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
observed,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  and  that  no  men* 
tion  was  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  insolvency  or  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were  omitted  in  the  bill,  because 
he  thought  the  colonial  legislature  better  calculated  to 
regulate  those  subjects  than  die  House  of  Commons  could 
be.  His  great  object,  throughout  the  bill,  had  been  to 
meddle  as  little  with  details  as  possible ;  which  he  was  sure 
were  always  much  better  arranged  upon  the  spot.  As  to 
the  trial  by  jury,  the  truth  was,  that  the  system  had  been 
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tried  in  quarter  sessions,  and,  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
society  in  that  country,  found  altogether  inapplicable.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  the  machinery  of  that 
valuable  institution  could  be  extended  to  New  South  Wales 
with  effect ;  and  to  attempt  to  introduce  it  would  only  be 
to  destroy  an  existing  system  which  was  suited  to  circum- 
stances, and  practically  worked  well  already.  No  man 
could  be  better  inclined  than  he  was  to  give  the  colony  the 
advantage  of  every  institution  which  the  mother-country 
possessed;  but  by  attempting  to  go  too  fast  at  first,  the 
progress  of  the  good  work  would  be  retarded. 


EMIGRATION  BILL. 

April  17. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  "  to  enable 
parishes  in  England,  under  given  regulations,  and  for  a  limited 
period,  to  mortgage  their  poor  rates  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
voluntary  Emigration."  After  the  measure  had  been  opposed  by 
Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  should  not  have 
risen  but  for  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  right  honourable  mover.  He  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  pauper  population  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  to  advert  to  the  general  principles  of  the  emi« 
gration  committee,  because  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  proposing  a  grant  of  public  money 
to  give  effect  to  those  principles.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  assumed,  that  there  was  a  redimdant  population 
which  it  was  desirable  to  remove.  But  this  general  pro- 
position must  be  looked  at  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country;  for  what  might  be  very  properly 
applicable  at  oue  period,  was  often  wholly  inapplicable  at 
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another.  For  instance,  at  one  period  of  the  labours  of  the 
emigration  committee,  they  were  so  impressed  with  the 
urgency  of  a  public  fund,  that  they  had  made  application 
for  a  certain  sum  for  the  immediate  removal  of  paupers  in 
certain  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Whereas  now,  all 
those  persons  were  employed,  and  no  application  had  been 
made  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  emigration  always  bore  a  relation  to  times  and 
places,  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
carried  into  effect;  in  the  same  way  that  a  redundant  popu- 
lation bore  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  giving  it  employ- 
ment There  was  no  part  of  Europe,  that  was  settled 
and  quiet,  in  which  the  population  was  not  increasing  in 
the  same  rapid  ratio  as  in  this  country ;  and  when  we  com- 
plained of  the  increase  of  population,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  number  of  paupers  dependent  on  alms  in 
the  Netherlands  was  greater  than  it  was  in  this  country. 
In  other  parts  of  the  continent  there  was  the  same  redun- 
dancy and  the  same  difficulties.  He  had  been  asked  by  his 
right  honourable  friend,  whether  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  a  beneficial  use  of  the  public  money,  to  appropriate  it 
to  the  emigration  of  a  portion  of  our  pauper  population  to 
the  colonies  ?  Before  he  could  give  a  decisive  answer  to  such 
a  question,  he  should  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  data  on 
which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  groimded  the  assump- 
tion of  benefit  were  clear  and  undoubted.  He  apprehended, 
however,  that  some  of  his  grounds  would  fail  him.  If  a  plan 
of  emigration  were  carried  extensively  into  effect,  might  there 
not  be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  an  extensive  emigration 
to  the  colonies,  by  causing  a  glut  of  population  there,  and 
creating  a  production  beyond  any  demand  the  emigrants 
could  obtain  for  it  in  their  interchange  with  other  countries, 
might  lead  to  an  equal  degree  of  suffering  with  that  from 
which  it  was  sought  to  relieve  them  by  sending  them  out  ? 
If  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  his  right  honourable  friend 
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could  be  obtained,  he  would  not  say  that  money  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  emigration  would  not  be  well  laid  out. 
But, as  his  right  honourable  friend  intended  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  to  that  effect,  he  would  postpone  what  he  had 
to  say  on  that  subject  until  it  came  regularly  before  the 
House.  The  bill,  he  admitted,  was  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  ;  and  what  he  approved  of  highly  in  it  was, 
that  it  was  a  permissive  and  not  an  obligatory  measure,  and 
that  there  were  guards  and  checks  to  prevent  any  very 
rapid  or  perilous  trial  of  the  experiment.  He  would  pro- 
mise to  bestow  the  most  attentive  consideration  upon  it, 
and  whether  the  plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend  were 
adopted  or  not,  the  utmost  praise  was  due  to  him  for  the 
ability  and  perseverance  with  which,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
official  duties,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  benevolent 
object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  pauper  popular 
tion  of  the  country. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill. 
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May  2,  ' 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice,  that  he  would  this  day  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows : — ^* 

The  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  which,  however 
it  may  bear— -«nd  it  chiefly  does  bear — upon  interests  and 
feelings  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  those  which  ordi- 
narily affect  ourselves,  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  consider- 
able  importance.  The  question  which  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  induce  the  House  to  investigate  is,  whether  those  exten- 

*  Assisted  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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sive,  valuable,  and  fertile  possessions  of  the  Crown,  known 
under  the  name  of  theCanadas,  are  or  are  not  administered 
under  iei  system  of  civil  government,  adapted  to  the  wants,  the 
well-being,  and  the  happiness  of  nearly  a  million  of  British 
subjects,  and  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  those  intimate 
relations  of  allegiance  and  protection,  which  ought  always 
to  exist  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  If, 
upon  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  present  system  of 
government  in  those  states  is  not  well  adapted  to  all  these 
purposes,  and  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  cannot  be  ap- 
plied without  the  authority  of  parliament— it  will  be  for 
parliament  to  deal  with  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  such  modifications,  improvements,  and  al- 
terations in  the  existing  system,  as  may  appear  necessary. 

But,  Sir,  though  considerable  evils,  and  great  and  ac- 
knowledged defects  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  present 
system,  and  some  oversights  may  be  discovered  in  its  ad- 
ministration, it  by  no  means  follows,  that  any  particular 
individual  is  responsible,  or  can  be  justly  accused  of  occa- 
sioning those  imperfections.  Sir,  the  constitution  under 
which  the  Canadas  are  now  governed,  was  devised  and  in- 
troduced by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  ap- 
peared within  these  walls.  But  when  we  consider  how 
little  the  country  in  question  was  then  known,  and  to  what 
a  limited  extent  its  resources  and  interests  were  understood, 
it  will  not  appear  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  imperfectly  known,  and  so  thinly  peopled  as 
it  was  when  the  present  form  of  civil  government  was  esta- 
blished^ the  system  devised  for  its  government  should  have 
been  found  extremely  defective.  Neither  will  it  appear 
unaccountable,  that,  in  the  details  of  this  system,  there 
should  be  many  difficulties  which  require  to  be  removed, 
many  imperfections  which  require  a  remedy,  many  omis- 
sions which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  supply. 

In  the  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  present  system 
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-~the  strict  maintenance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  good  faith 
towards  the  descendants  of  the  native  French  population 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  other,  of  extending  to  that 
province,  as  far  as  consistent  with  our  engagements  towards 
them,  all  the  advantages  of  British  institutions  and  Bri-* 
tish  laws— there  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  House.  Neither,  fortunately,  can  there  be  any  as 
to  the  right  of  this  House  to  examine  fully  into  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  present  constitution  of  Canada,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  act  which  first  granted  that  constitution — 
and  to  revise  it  in  such  manner,  as  to  us  may  appear 
proper.  I  mean  the  celebrated  Quebec  Act  of  1791.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  abstract  or  general  argument 
upon  this  point ;  because  not  only  does  this  right  appear 
to  be  expressly  reserved  and  declared  by  the  very  wording 
of  the  preamble  of  this  act;  but  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  oh  this  point,  it  would  be  at  once  removed  by  a 
reference  to  the  declarations  made  in  this  House  at  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt 
expressly  provided,  that  nothing  which  it  contained  should 
be  held  as  not  liable  to  such  further  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  circumstances  might,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to 
require.  It  carries  the  principle  of  modification  or  repeal, 
even  to  the  reserved  lands,  allotted  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Established  Church  in  Canada.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  apparent,  that  we  are,  at  present,  quite  as  much 
at  liberty  to  consider  the  act  of  1791?  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  of  any  imperfection  or  defect  contained  in 
it,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider,  in  a  similar  manner,  any 
other  act  of  the  legislature.  I  own  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  very  fortunate,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  upon  this  point 
I  am  glad  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment U)  deal  with  defects  or  difficulties  of  this  nature,  and 
to  reform  the  previous  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to 
the  government  of  our  Canadian  territories,  cannot  be  di&- 
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puted.  I  am  the  rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  this  circum- 
stance^  because^  standing  aloof,  as  we  do,  from  the  party 
feelings  and  local  jealousies  of  the  Canadians,  our  decision 
will  be  the  more  respected ;  first,  as  coming  from  a  high 
and  competent  authority,  and  next,  on  account  of  our 
manifest  impartiality.  On  both  these  grounds  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  final  determination  of  Parliament,  with  regard 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  Canadas,  will  be  cheerfully 
received,  and  readily  acquiesced  in.  In  this  view  of  the 
fiubject  I  confess  I  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  our  in- 
terference. I  consider  it  calculated  to  allay  the  animosities 
of  the  Canadians,  and,  if  wisely  conducted,  well  adapted  to 
place  the  system  of  government  in  our  North  American 
territories  on  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  footing;  thus 
conducting  at  once  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  fatigue  the  House  with  any  long 
detail  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  Canada, 
since  it  was  first  ceded  to  his  Majesty^s  Government  by  the 
peace  of  1763.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  review 
of  the  principal  measures  which  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  Crown  and  by  Parliament,  for  the  government  and 
settlement  of  these  provinces.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  without 
any  stipulation  or  obligation  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Government  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered. So  far  from  there  being  any  condition  or  qualifi- 
cation connected  with  the  surrender  of  these  provinces, 
they  were  yielded  up  to  England  by  France  in  full 
sovereignty  and  complete  possession,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
new  conquest.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  country  was  settled  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1660,  when  the  first  French  governor  was  appointed.  At 
that  time  the  population  was  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
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two  towns  then  built»  namely  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  and 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest  the  French  settlers  did  not 
exceed  sixty-five  thousand.     This  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  colony  at  this  epoch  of  its  histcury.     But  though  the 
population  was  so  very  limited,  and  although  it  was  placed 
under  circumstances,  and  with  wants  and  necessities,  so 
different  from  what  it  could  possibly  have  experienced  in 
the  mother  country,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  wise  and 
just  by  the  French  government,  to  graft  on  so  extremely 
limited  a  stock,  the  whole  of  the  feudal  system  of  France, 
as  it  existed  in  all  its  odious  deformities,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     We  may  apply  to  this  con- 
duct what  has   been   said  of  those   who    built   country 
seats  about  the  same  period-^that  they  adopted  all  the 
faults  and  sacriiSces  of  comfort  observable  at  Versailles, 
whilst  they  still  wanted  its  grandeur.     Such  was  the  state  of 
Canada  under   the  French  regime.      The  feudal  system 
flourished   in  all    its  vigour  among  a  small  population, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.     The  mother  country  grafted 
upon  the  other  institutions  of  her  colony  a  law  of  suc- 
cession— not  the  general  ^French  law  of  succession,  which 
was  that  of  primogeniture,  but  a  system  denominated  ^^  the 
•Custom  of  Paris.^'     So  that,  connecting  the  effects  of  this 
law  of  succession  with  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Canada,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the  con- 
sequences to  the  colony  were  any  thing  rather  than  bene- 
ficial.    The  lords  paramount  held  directly  under  the  Crown, 
and  granted  certain   portions  of  lands  to  their  vassals. 
These  seignories  (according  to  the  law  of  succession  to 
which  I  have  alluded)  were  not  capable  of  severance ;  but 
have  been  divided  and  subdivided,  ever  since  the  period 
of  their  first  institution,  because  the  holder  of  the  land 
owed  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  paramount.     Now,  how- 
ever,  they   are    subdivided  into   shares  so  minute   as  to 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  administer  the 
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existing  system  of  civil  law ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
circumstance  is  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of 
persons  possessing,  or  claiming  to  possess^  property  in  them. 
Such  is  the  natural  consequence  and  effect  of  the  con>- 
plicated  state  of  tenures  in  the  Canadas.  It  was  no  longer 
ago  than  this  morning  that  I  saw  in  a  Canada  paper  an  *^ 
advertisement  of  the  sale  of  a  one-thirteenth  of  a  hundredth 
part  of  a  lordship.  Some  of  the  notices  of  sale  in  these 
colonies  are  extremely  curious,  and  comprehend  fractionid 
parts  of  j&aetions  of  estates,  of  a  nature  to  puzzle  Mr. 
Finlayson  himself,  with  all  his  skill  in  figures.  We  read 
constantly  of  the  third  of  a  seventh,  and  the  half  of  a  sixth 
of  a  lordship  to  be  disposed  of.  I  recollect  a  notice  of  the 
sale  of  a  forty-fourth  of  a  fourth  of  a  tenth  of  a  sixth  share 
of  an  estate;  another,  of  an  eleventh  of  a  fourth  of  a  fifth 
of  a  sixth ;  and  another  of  a  forty-fourth  of  a  fifth  of  a 
sixth.  Under  this  curious  and  rather  puzzling  state  of 
thb  laiw,  by  which  seignories  are  divided  into  such  im- 
practieable  shares,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual 
to  tell  to  whom  it  is  that  he  owes  suit  and  service.  Yet  a 
great  many  duties  are  imposed  under  the  feudal  systeih, 
some  of  them  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  some  in  money.  For 
instance,  there  are  fines,  annual  duties  on  all  ali^ations  of 
pmperty,  and  various  rights  and  duties  of  a  most  vexatious 
and  harassing' nature. 

Siir,  very  shortly  after  the  treaty,  by  which,  in  176^, 
Canada  was  ceded  to  the  Crown,  the  King  of  England 
isBoed'  a  proclamation,  invitu^  such  of  his  subjects  as 
were  so  disposed  to  settle  in  the  newly-acquired  territory ; 
declaring  the  royal  intention  shortly  to  confer  a  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  colony,  and  informing  them,  that  all 
petBons  settling  in  the  country  should'  forthwiA  enjoy  the 
benefit  and  protection  derivable  from  British  laws  and* 
courts  of  judicature.     Until  the  year  1774s  British  lawd 
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were,  as  far  as  possible,  introduced  and  carried  into  effect 
in  the  colony.  British  courts  of  justice  were  established, 
with  proper  judges  to  administer  the  law,  and  the  whole 
system  of  British  judicature  was  set  on  foot^  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  M ajesty^s  proclamation.  The  other  part 
of  the  proclamation,  however,  containing  an  assurance 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  In  1774,  from  the  situation  in 
which  other  provinces  of  America,  then  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  were  placed,  it  was  not  thought  expedient,  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  to  grant  a  Legislative  Assembly  to 
Canada.  It  appeared,  about  this  time,  that  the  Canadians 
were  greatly  attached  to  their  original  system  of  legislation, 
and  not  well  satisfied  with  that  more  recendy  introduced 
amongst  them..  Accordingly,  it  being  thought  desirable  to 
conciliate  the  loyalty,  affection,  and  good-wiH,  of  our 
Canadian  subjects  at  that  juncture,  in  1774  it  was,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioned  in  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  de* 
sirable  to  pass  an  act  of  the  legislature,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  assurance  of  176S,  but  to  recall  all  the 
pledges  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  British 
jurisprudence,  and  the  establishment  of  British  courts  of 
justice.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  was  suggested  by,  and  drawn  up  in 
compliance  with,  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Canadians, 
and  went  upon  the  principle,  that  the  French  lawsj  to 
which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  were  well  adapted 
to  their  situation  and  circumstances.  The  bill  itself  recalls 
all  the  declarations  contained  in  the  proclamation  of  1768; 
and  re-establishes  the  French  laws  and  customs  as  they 
regard  property,  and  the  system  of  civil  law,  including  the 
Custom  of  Paris.  However,  the  same  act  makes  provisions 
for  retaining  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of 
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England  in  Canada  ;  which,  from  1T74,  was  to  be  governed 
by  the  civil  law  of  France,  and  the  criminal  code  of 
England. 

Between  the  years  1768  and  1774,  the  Crown  had  pro- 
ceeded to  make  grants  of  land  in  Canada,  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  the  colony,  by  an  additional  number  of 
new  inhabitants.    In  all  grants  out  of  immediate  lordships, 
the  lands  were  held  under   tenures  of  free  or  common 
soccage,   as    contradistinguished    from    seignories.      The 
holders  were  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  unintelligible 
system  of  law.     One  estate  was  held  by  common  soccage, 
another  by  a  different  tenure.   With  respect  to  civil  rights, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  French  law  and  administration 
was  established ;  but  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence 
prevailed  in  criminal  matters.     In  the  same  year,  1774, 
another  important  act,  and  one  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  favourable  feelings  and  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  towards 
the  Crown,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.     By 
this  act,  it  was  provided,  that  all  customs  and  duties  (and 
they  were  numerous,  onerous,,  and  oppressive),  heretofore 
imposed  on  the  colonists  by  France,  and  from  the  date  of 
the  conquest  to  that  year  payable   to  England,   should 
thenceforth  and  for  ever  cease  and  determine.     In  lieu  of 
these  imposts,  the  act  appointed  other  duties  of  a  more 
easy  and  equitable  nature ;  the  produce  of  which  was  to 
be  appropriated,    not  to  the  advantage  of   the   mother 
country,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant 
on  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  local  government  of  Canada. 

In  the  memorable  year  1774,  besides  these  two  boons 
to  the  Canadians — the  restoration  of  the  system  of  civil 
law,  of  which  they  approved  and  under  which  they  had 
before  lived,  and  the  abolition  of  the  French  duties-— 
another  was  conferred.     This  consisted  in  the  recognition, 
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by  this  country,  of  the  established  religion,  and  in  a 
provision  being  made  for  its  maintenance  and  support ; 
— ^a  boon  which  I  sincerely  trust  may  never  be  with- 
drawiv  I  have  spoken  'of  these  measures  adopted  by 
England,  as  boons  to  the  Canadians;  for  such  they 
were  certainly  considered  by  them  at  the  time,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  subsequent  effects  of  one  of 
them :  suiRce  it  to  say,  they  were  afforded  in  a  spirit  <^ 
conciliation,  and  accepted  with  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction.  Of  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  the 
prevailing  rdigion  in  Canada,  in  1T74,  I  have  already 
spoken  iu  terms  of  approbation,  and  have  only  to  repeat 
my  hope,  that  the  gift  may  never  be  disturbed.  No  doubt, 
it  wai(  thankfully  received,  and  is  gratefully  remembered. 
The  restoration  of  the  system  of  French  law,  and  ad- 
ministration in  civil  cases,  was,  in  all  probability,  quite 
as  much  prized  at  the  time  by  the  parties,  as  the  provision 
made  for  recognising  their  religious  faith.  I  am  satisfied, 
hpwevar,  that  if  not  then  restored  and  re-established,  the 
laws  in  questicm  (which  are  unfriendly  to  commeroe,  and 
repugnant  to  enlightened  principles  of  unrestricted  dealing) 
would  soon  have  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  British 
^terprise.  But,  passing  by  this  topic  for  the  present,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  abolition  of  the  French 
duties,  and  the  imposition  of  other  and  less  burthensome 
taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Colonial  Grovemment  and  institutions,  was  a  consi- 
derable benefit  to  the  Canadians. 

In  1778,  a  law  was  passed  in  this  country,  which,  al- 
though not  immediatelybearingupon,or  having  reference  to, 
Canada,  was  yet  of  OHisiderable  importance,  as  well  to  that 
as  to  our  other  colonies.  I  allude  to  the  Declaratory  act, 
by  which  this  country  relinquished  all  future  right  to  tax 
its  colonies;  grafting  them  the  power  to  impose  duties 
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themselves,  which  duties  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  their  own  institutions  and  establishments,  and  were  not 
to  form  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain.    At  this 
time  there  existed,  perhaps,  a  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  act 
applied  to  Canada.     Some  thought  that  the  bill  was  only 
meant  to  apply  to  our  colonies  in  the  West-Indies,  and  to 
those  places  in  America  that  retained  their  alliance  to 
England,  and  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own,  which 
were  hereby  authorised  to  tax  themselves.     But,  however 
the  fact  might  be,  in  this  state  Canada  remained  until  the 
year  1791)  when  it  was  thought  necessary  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
introduce  his  bill,  smce  known  by  the  appellaticni  of  the 
'<  Quebec  Act.^'    This  law  attracted  more  notice  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  principally  on  account  of  the  then 
state  of  parties  in  the  Hounc  of  Commons,  than  it  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  otherwise  done,  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  interest  or  importance.    Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  no 
more  than  what  was  due  to  the  growing  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada,  to  give  that  colony  a  popular  repre- 
sentation.    By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  right 
and  control  over  all  imposts  was  vested  in  an  assembly,  to 
be  so  constituted.    We  should  bear  this  circumstance  in 
mind,  because  what  now  exists  has  reference  to  this  act. 
By  the  act  of  1774,  the  system  of  civil  law  of  the  colony 
was  established,  and  provisions  were  made  for  the  support 
of  its  government,  by  means  of  moderate  duties  then  im- 
posed.   Under  the  act  of  1791^  all  duties  were  to  be  im- 
posed and  appropriated  as  the  colonial  legislature  should 
determiae.    Another  object  of  the  act  was,  to  divide  the 
colony  into  two  separate  provinces — ^Upper  and   Lower 
Canada,— giving  to  each  a  separate  legislature.    It  was 
considered  desirable  to  encourage  loyalists  and  disbanded 
soldiers  to  become  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  where  there 
were  no  French  settlers,  and  where  no  feudal  system  was 
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in  operation.  The  act  provided,  that  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  legislative  assembly  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  fifty  members,  ivhile  in  Upper  Canada  (then  about 
to  be  settled)  the  population  being  more  scanty,  the 
minimum  of  members  of  assembly  was  fixed  at  fifteen.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  assembly  was  to  be  increased,  as  the 
province  should  become  more  thickly  peopled.  These  de» 
tails  were  left  to  those  who  administered  the  government  in 
the  colony.  The  gallant  officer  who  administered  the 
government  of  Canada  in  179S,  divided  the  lower  province 
into  eighteen  counties,  each  sending  two  members  to  the 
assembly:  three  counties  sending  each  one  representative; 
two  cities  privileged  to  elect  four  members;  one  town  sending 
two  members,  and  one  electing  one  representative ;  making 
a  total  of  fifty.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  representa- 
tion was  not  equally  distributed*  It  was  a  great  error  to  take 
the  density  of  population  many  years  ago,  and  apply  it,  as 
a  permanent  standard,  to  the  number  of  representatives  to 
be  chosen  for  particular  places  and  departments.  The 
effect  of  this  erroneous  principle  has  necessarily  been,  to 
throw  the  chief  power  of  representation  into  the  hands  of 
the  seignories.  The  same  defect  exists  in  Upper  as  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  English  settlers  are  excluded  frcMn  a  fair 
participation  in  what  ought  to  be  a  popular  representation^ 
and  the  power  of  election  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  the  French. 

Sir,  I  state  these  complaints  with  the  more  confidence, 
because,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  it  is  agreed  that  the  present 
sytem  works  so  ill  as  to  stand  in  need  of  alteration.  Under 
the  present  practice,  the  English  settler  is  exposed  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  suffers  an  exclusion  from  advantages,  of 
which  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  enjoy  a  reasonable 
share.  I  allude  now  to  the  condition  of  our  countrymen  in 
Lower  Canada ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  desire  to  make  it 
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a  matter  of  charge  against  those  who  represent  the  French 
seignorieS)  that  they  act  as  they  do.  It  is  the  system,  and 
not  the  individuals,  that  requires  reformation.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  suing  or  being  sued^  except  in  the  French 
courts,  and  according  to  the  French  form  and  practice — no 
mode  of  transacting  commercial  business,  except  under  the 
French  customs,  now  obsolete  in  France  itself^  In  Lower 
Canada,  they  go  upon  the  law  and  system  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  the  law  is  more  incapable  of  ever  being  improved  or  mo- 
dified by  the  progress  of  information  and  knowledge,  than  if 
it  still  remained  the  system  of  France  and  the  model  of  her 
dependoicies*  Here  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  flourishes 
the  French  feudal  system,  and  the  custom  of  Paris  of  cen- 
turies ago.  The  result  is,  that  Englishmen  in  Canada  are  as 
much  like  aliens  and  settlers  in  foreign  land,  as  an  equal 
number  of  British  subjects,  who  should  have  sat  down  in 
the  centre  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at.  Sir,  that  our  coun- 
trymen have  had  to  encounter  considerable  difficulty  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  that  but  a  slow  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  settlement  of  that  province,  as  compared  with 
the  Upper.  In  fact,  the  inconvenience  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things  cannot  be  well  understood  in  this  country. 
In  this  colony  the  law  of  mortgage  is  in  the  worst  states 
The  registration  of  deeds  is  another  point  deserving  atten* 
don  ;  and  the  laws  and  usages  relating  to  the  formation  of 
roads  are  those  o£  the  old  French  feudal  system.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  not  one 
single  road-bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
of  that  province.  Thus,  there  is  no  opportunity  afibrded 
to  the  English  townships  of  communicating  with  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  except  by  some  of  its  tributary  streams^  on 
account  of  the  interposition  of  the  seignories  between  them 
and  that  river.     In  the  same  manner,  another  part  of  what 
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I  oonBider  an  important  puUie  duty  m  a  l^slative  ememhly 
is  overlooked.  I  mean  the  education  ctf  the  cbiMr^n  of 
the  settlers.  That  is  a  subject  never  thought  of.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  state  of  things  is  s|ich,  that  the  settlors  fed  more 
disposed  to  connect  themselves  with  those  districts  which 
border  on  the  United  States,  where  they  can  have  their 
wants  of  this  description  supplied,  and  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  than  to  remain  in  the 
country  to  which  they  owe  allegiance. . 

These  evils.  Sir,  have,  I  regret  to  say,  been  of  some 
standing,  but  they  have  been  more  severely  felt,  as  the 
capital  and  population  of  this  country  liave  been  directed 
to  these  colonies,  and  as  they  have  become  of  greater  im^ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.     Having 
become  sensible  of  the  evil,  the  question  now  arises  m  to 
what  remedy  shall  be  applied  to  it.    One  was  suggested, 
and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  about  four  years 
back,  by  which  the  two  legislatures  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  one ;  that  is,  the  Upper,  or  English  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  to  be  reunited  under  one  Grovemment,  with  the 
French  or  Lower  part  of  it.    There  were  various  grounds 
on  which  the  bill  which  my  right  honourable  fri^d  intro- 
duced with  that  view  were  opposed ;  but  the  principal  one, 
I  believe,  was  the  lateness  of  the  period  of  the  session  at 
which  it  was  brought  forward.  That  bill,  therefore,  did  not 
pass.   Whether  the  remedy  it  proposed  is  the  best  that  can 
be  imagined,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  certainly 
open  to  many  serious  objections.     Those,  however,  will  be 
proper  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  which 
I  mean  to  propose.     Another  remedy  that  has  been  sug- 
gested is  to  form  all  the  English  townships,  as  they  are^ 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called,  into  a  third  province. 
To  that  scheme  also  the  objections  are  numerous  and 
serious.  Indeed,  none  have  been  devised  that  are  not  subject 
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to  many  objections.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  conomittee 
to  point  out  that  course  which  presents  the  fewest,  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  pretensioits  of  the  different  parties^ 
and  thus  to  remove  the  great  obstacles  to  the  impiovanent 
of  this  important  colony. 

But,  Sir,  these  are  not  the  only  considerations  that  have 
induced  me  to  recommend  the  House  to  take  into  its 
consideration  the  state  of  the  civil  govemm^t  of  Canada. 
Besides  the  obstacles  I  have  mentioned,  as  lying  in  the  way 
of  the  happiness  of  this  colony,  another,  of  a  most  fcnrmi- 
dable  nature,  has  grown  up  out  of  the  state  of  the  represen- 
tative system,  as  I  have  described  it.  I  allude  to  the  difr* 
putes  which  have  arisen,  concerning  the  extent  of  control 
which  the  colonial  legislature  should  have  over  the  puUic 
revenue  of  the  colony  and  its  fiscal  regulations.  I  have 
already  stated  that,  in  1T74,  all  the  taxes  that  had  been 
imposed  under  the  French  regime  were  abrogated,  and 
other  duties  levied  in  their  stead,  which  were  appropriated 
by  the  Crown  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administratiim 
of  justice,  and  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  colony. 
The  duties,  thus  levied  in  lieu  of  the  old  French  ones,  I 
may  describe  technically  as  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 
Crown.  It  amounts  to  about  85,000/.  per  annum,  and  has 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  1774.  Besides  this,  the  Crown  has  a  small 
revenue  called  <^  the  casualty  revenue,^  which  consists  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  other  in-comings,  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  as  the  Lord  Paramount.  This  revenue  amounts  to 
about  6,000/.  per  annum,  and  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  Crown ;  but  this  also  has  been  appropriated  to  the  civil 
services  of  the  country.  The  remcdning  revenue  of  the 
colony  arises  frocn  taxes  imposed  since  1791)  by  the  eolo. 
nial  legislature.  Pi^  of  this  revenue  the  Assembly  has 
appropriated  specifically  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  its 
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own  sittings,  and  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  remainder  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  the  different  expenses  of 
the  colony  generally.  The  amount  thus  collected  by  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Assembly  has  been,  upon  an  average, 
about  140,000/.  per  annum*  Tha«  are  also  some  small 
sums  raised,  by  virtue  of  acts  of  this  House,  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  colony. 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1T74, 
nothing  could  goon  more  smoothly  than  the  system  it  esta- 
blished. The  Crown  had  divested  itself  of  the  power  it 
had  over  the  permanent  revenue ;  and  the  sum  raised  under 
that  name,  although  small,  was  sufficient  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  civil  service,  and  of  the  judicial  establishments. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  necessity  of  making  roads,  and 
numerous  other  expenses,  incidental  to  a  rising  colony, 
rendered  this  sum  insuffidait  It  became  necessary,  there^ 
fore,  to  raise  a  larger  sum  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  what  degrees,  in 
what  manner,  and  under  what  drcumstances,  a  difference 
grew  up  between  the  local  legislature  and  the  executive 
government,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trace,  for  any  of 
the  purposes  which  I  have  now  in  view*  The  present  state 
of  the  controversy,  however,  is  of  this  nature.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  claims  the  right  of  appro* 
priating  the  permanent  revenue,  item  by  item ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  deciding  what  branches  of  the  civil  service, 
and  what  of  the  judicial  establishments,  should  receiye 
their  incomes,  and  in  what  portions,  from  this  fund.  On 
the  other  part,  it  is  maintained,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
a  manner  absolutely  incontrovertible  in  law,  that  the  Crown 
possesses  over  this  revenue  a  discretionary  power,  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  provided  it  be 
for  purposes  directed  by  the  act.  I  believe  there  is  no  lawyer 
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who  will  deny,  that  as  Icmg  as  the  Crown  appropriates  that 
revenue  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Canada,  and  to  its 
civil  government,  pursuant  to  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1774 
«— as  long  as  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  by  good 
faith  towards  the  Canadians, — it  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  in  which  the  revenue,  consistently  with  that  Act,  shall 
be  expended  There  is  no  <Hie  who  will  not  say,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  legislative  body  to  take  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  this  money  into  its  own  hands,  are  neither  founded 
in  law  nor  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  o[ 
Assembly  holding  the  public  purse  in  its  hands,  having  the 
cximplete  command  of  the  general  revenue,  in  order  to  en- 
force its  unreasonable  pretensions,  have  refused  to  appro* 
priate  any  part  of  the  larger  revenue,  of  which  they  have 
the  command,  unless  the  appropriation  of  the  permanent 
Crown  revenue  be  given  up  to  them  also. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  body  in  Canada.  The  consequences 
of  the  agitation  of  such  a  question  as  this,  in  which  both 
parties  have  stood  upon  their  extreme  rights,  have  been 
most  unfortunate.  One  of  the  consequences  has  been,  the 
necessity  under  which  the  representative  of  the  Ejng  has 
found  himself,  of  appropriating  money  for  the  necessary 
services  of  the  colony,  without  the  sanction  of  the  colonial 
legislature.  Such  a  thing  as  this,  in  a  country  with  a  legis- 
lative  assembly,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  general  confusion,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  government  I  do  not  stand  here— -living  as  I  do,  in 
a  country  where  the  rights  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  money  it  raises 
are  so  well  known  and  universally  acknowledged — to  de- 
fend the  abstract  propriety  of  a  governor  of  a  colony, 
appropriating  its  revenue  without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  as  required  by  law ;  but,  pressed-  by  neceft- 
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dty,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  however  we 
may  r^ret  the  necessity,  that  a  governor  should  take  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  tranqtiillity  of  the  colony 
committed  to  his  charge.  When  principles  are  pressed  to  the 
extreme,  a  legislature  may,  no  doubt,  distress  the  executive 
government  of  a  country,  and  so  wear  it  out  by  continued 
opposition,  as  to  have  the  point  in  dispute  conceded ;  but 
what,  in  the  mean  thne,  are  the  unfortunate  results  to  the 
people  P — ^what,  in  the  midst  of  these  conflicts,  has  been 
the  result  to  the  province  of  Canada  ?  Nothing  is  ex- 
pended, of  die  money  raised  in  this  irregular  manner,  but 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  province :  all  improvement  is  at  a  stand,  the  roads 
are  neglected,  education  overlooked,  the  public  build- 
ings  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  and  the  country  generally 
brought  to  such  a  state  that  there  is  not  a  Canadian  whose 
interests  do  not  suffer. 

Sir,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  our 
duty  to  prevent ;  and  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  case  suf- 
ficient to  convince  die  House,  that,  if  we  have  the  right 
and  the  power,  the  time  is  arrived  which  warrants  me  in 
calling  upon  Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  these  feuds,  and  of  establishing  such  a 
system  of  civil  government  in  Canada,  as  may  give  a  fair 
share  to  all  parties  in  the  province,  of  the  administrati<m 
of  the  revenues,  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country — such  a  system  as  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  give  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  power  of 
directing  the  whole  application  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  province ;  and,  on  the 
other,  restrain  them  from  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
over  what  I  may  call  the  civil  list.  Every  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  country  must  be  aware  of  the  unfitness  of 
the   King'^s  representative  in  the  government,   and  the 
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judicial  establbbmeDt  for  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, which  is  the  same  as  that  of  England)  depending  for 
their  stipends  upon  the  varying  judgments  of  a  pcqpular 
assembly.  The  inexpediaicy  of  thii^  with  regard  to  the 
judicial  estaUishment,  which  in  its  administration  of  jus^ 
tice  might  often  come  into  collision,  with  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  whose  judgment  is  every  year  to  regulate 
the  reward  of  their  services,  must  be  particularly  obvious. 
Judges  have  duties  to  perfonaoi^  which  rend^  it  essentiid 
that  they  should  be  perfectly  independent* 

I  trust  I  need  say  no  more  to  convince  the  House,  that 
the  system  wished  to  be  established  by  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature is  not  compatible  with  the  independence  and  dig- 
nity, either  of  the  King^s  representative  or  of  the  criminal 
judges.  Out  of  what  particular  fund  these  charges  should 
be  defrayed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  the  present 
plan  of  parking  a  fixed  sum  out  of  a  variable  revenue,  I 
certainly  think  might  be  amended.  I  think  some  mode 
might  be  founds  for  establishing  what  I  hav^  styled  the 
civil  list ;  from  which  the  salaries  of  the  judicial  and  other 
departments  should  be  granted  for  life,  or  in  any  other 
way  that  would  answer  the  object  I  have  in  view.  The 
remainder  of  the  revmue  should  then  be  left  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  Colonial  legislature.  And  I  must  here,  in 
justice  to  the  King''s  government  in  Canada,  claim  for 
them  their  due.  So  far  were  they  from  wishing  to  have 
the  control  over  any  further  sum  than  that  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  that  they  have  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole 
of  these  troubles,  to  lay  before  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince an  account  of  the  application  of  the  revenue,  in  order 
that  the  Assembly  might  be  assured  there  was  no  misap- 
plication (^  it.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  govern- 
ment there  are  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to  the  suggestion 
I  have  just  made,  respecting  the  share  of  control  which  it 
shall  have  over  the  colonial  revenue* 
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Sir,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  oth^  topics  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  Canada,  which  would  justify  me 
in  detaining  the  House  longer,  as  I  trust  I  have  said  suffi- 
cient to  support  me  in  the  motion  with  which  T  shall  con- 
clude. There  are  two  grounds  on  which  I  principally  rest. 
The  first,  is  the  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  situation  of  the  revenue  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  second,  is  the  controversy 
which  has  grown  up  respecting  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  bodies.  The  case  I  have  made  out  on 
those  two  points  is  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  entitle  me  to  the 
committee  for  which  I  am  about  to  move. 

Sir,  I  should  now  have  concluded  all  that  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  to  the  House  on  the  present  occasion,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  in  some  quarters,  and  I  may  say  in  some 
degree  in  this  House,  a  disposition  to  think  that  all  en- 
quiry and  concern  about  Canada  are  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  public  interest  of  this  country  would  be  best  consulted 
by  our  at  once  relinquishing  all  controul  and  dominion 
over  these  possessions.  Sir,  it  is  very  easy,  but  I  must  say 
it  is  the  proof  of  a  very  shallow  mind,  to  lay  down  a  rule  of 
this  sort.  In  British  America  there  are  nearly  a  million 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  bom  like  ourselves  in  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  this  country,  anxious  to  remain  in  that  alle- 
giance,— ^fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  it^  and  having  as  good 
a  right  as  ourselves  to  claim  for  their  persons  and  property 
the  protection  which  is  the  consequence  of  that  allegiance. 
Is  this  country,  without  necessity,  without  that  right  being 
challenged  by  any  one,  to  incur  the  indelible  disgrace  of 
withdravring  that  protection?  Iii  contemplating  such  a 
question,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  say  one  word  of  the 
advantages,  naval,  commercial,  and  political,  which  we  de- 
rive from  our  connexion  with  our  colonies.  But  I  may  be 
-allowed  to  speak  of  the  political  character  of  the  country-^ 
of  the  moral  impression  throughout  the  world  of  such  an 
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abandonment  as  is  here  proposed.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  England  cannot  afford  to  be  little.  She  must 
be  what  she  is,  or  nothing.  It  is  not  Canada  estimated  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence— but  the  proudest  trophies  of 
British  valour,  but  the  character  of  British  faith,  but  the 
honour  of  the  British  name,  which  we '  shall  cast  off,  if 
upon  such  considerations  as  I  have  heard,  we  cast  off 
Canada  from  our  protecticm.  We  cannot  part  with  our 
dominions  there,  without  doing  an  injustice  to  their  fidelity 
and  tried  attachment,  and  tarnishing  the  national  honour. 
We  are  not.  Sir,  at  liberty  to  forego  the  high  and  impor- 
tant duties  imposed  on  us  by  our  relative  situation  towards 
those  colonies.  It  is  a  country  where  no  distinctions  pre- 
vail, such  as  disturb  some  of  our  other  territorial  posses- 
sions abroad.  There  are  no  distinctions  of  castes,  no  slavery, 
which  tend  to  engender  dissention  and  disaffection.  We 
have  every  where  displayed  marks  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  planted  improvement,  not  only  on  our  colonies 
there,  but  wherever  our  empire  is  acknowledged. 

Sir,  England  is  the  parent  of  many  flourishing  colonies— « 
one  of  them  is  become  an  empire  among  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  freedom,  civilization,  and  Christianity.  To 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  have  carried  the  language, 
the  free  institutions,  the  system  of  laws,  which  prevail  in 
this  country  ; — ^in  every  quarter  they  are  fructifying  and 
making  progress ;  and  if  it  be  said  by  some  selfish  calcu- 
lator, that  we  have  done  all  this  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  made,  my  answer  is, — in  spite 
of  these  sacrifices,  we  are  still  the  first  and  happiest  people 
in  the  old  world  ;  and,  whilst  this  is  our  lot,  let  us  rejoice 
rather  in  that  rich  harvest  of  glory,  which  must  belong  to  a 
nation  that  has  laid  the  foundation  of  similar  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  other  nations,  kindred  in  blood,  in  habits, 
and  in  feelings  to  ourselves. 
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But,  Sir,  whether  Canada  be  to  remain  for  ever  depea- 
dent  on  England,  cm*  to  become  an  independent  state— -not, 
I  trust,  by  hostile  separation,  but  by  amicaUe  arrai^jemenct 
— it  is  nevertheless  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  this 
country,  to  imbue  it  with  English  feeling,  and  to  benefit  it  by 
English  laws  and  English  institutions.  I  move,  Sir,  <<  That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  Canada,  as  established  by  the 
Act  81  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  and  to  report  their  observations 
and  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.*^ 

Tlie  nMvtHm  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appomted. 


SIB  FRANCIS  BURDETT'S  MOTION  FOR  A  COMMlTTfiE 
ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Jl%  12. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  State  of  the  Laws 
afiecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  CathoKc  snhjects,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as 
may  he  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  9th,  and  again  to  the  12th ;  when 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose  and  said  : — * 
I  was  so  exhausted  vhen  I  offered  myself  to  your 
notice  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday  night,  and  the  House  mani- 
fested, by  such  unequivocal  indications,  that  it  was  much 
in  the  same  state,  that  I  confess,  Sir,  I  was  not  sorry  that 
an  adjourmnent  was  proposed  ;  and  if  I  was  not  sorry  then, 
I  am  much  less  so  now,  when  the  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  able  and  eloquent 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  M&,  notes. 
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speech  of  my  right  honourable  friend  who  spoke  first  this 
evening*  from  being  either  lost,  or  from  being  that  with 
which  the  debate  would  have  closedi  For  although  I  wa9 
then  ready  to  give  a  silent  vote,  it  was,  I  own,  my  wish  to 
accompany  that  vote  with  some  explanation  and  record  of  the 
feelings  by  which  it  would  have  been  guided  and  directed. 

Having  been  enabled,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House  on 
former  occasions,  to  state  my  general  sentiments  on  this 
great  question,  and  having  been  present,  I  may  say,  at  all 
the  many  and  protracted  debates  which  have  taken  place 
upon  it,  since  the  period  of  the  .  Union,  with  the  exception 
of  thai  of  last  year,  when  I  was  kept  away  by  iUness — and 
not  being  therefore  one  of  those  ^^  buds  of  genius,"'*  one  of 
those  "young  germs'"  just  coming  forth,  whom  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  invites  to  retire  from  the 
debate,  and  improve  their  minds  by  reading  all  the  journals 
of  the  House — I  feel  that  I  should  abuse  the  patience  of 
the  House,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  a  laboured  examination 
of  a  question  so  completely  exhausted,  that  I  believe  no 
man  can  expect,  either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion—neither by  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  history,  or  by 
referring  to  contemporaneous  proceedings  in  other  countries 
«— to  infuse  any  thing  like  new  life  into  the  enquiry. 

I  do  not  except  from  this  remark  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  Union.  In  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, I  fairly  own  that  I  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Solicitor-General,  and  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  As  a  friend  to  Catholic  concession,  on 
clearer  and  stronger  grounds,  I  regret  that  this  treaty  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Petitioners,  and  by  a 

•  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 
VOL.    III.  U 
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strained  construction  put  so  forward  in  the  argument  upon 
their  claims.  I  further  regret  it,  in  common  with  my  right 
honourable  friend,  because  it  cannot  be  so  construed  without 
casting  a  doubt  upon  the  character  of  this  country,  and 
without  imputing  to  one  of  its  moat  justly  honoured 
monarchs,  and  to  some  of  its  most  patriotic  statesmen,  con- 
duct the  most  odious  and  detestable — ^that  of  having  grossly 
violated  their  plighted  word,  and  of  having  wantonly  op- 
pressed the  weak  and  the  fallen,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
the  public  faith  and  honour  of  their  country.  This,  Sir,  is 
all  that  I  shall  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  except  that 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  have  brought  it 
forward  to  imitate  the  example  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  and  to  promise  never  again  to  mention  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  connection  with  this  question.  Sure,  I  am, 
for  one,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  feelings  of  many  in  this 
House,  that  if  it  was  pressed  upon  me  solely  by  the  ccxi* 
sideration  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  I  should  be  very 
indifferent  about  the  issue. 

Then,  Sir,  in  respect  to  the  pledges  or  assimmces  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Pitt,  inmiediately  before  the 
Union ;  I  am  quite  confident,  with  my  right  honourable 
friend,  that  there  were  no  such  pledges  entered  into.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  was  at 
that  time  in  office  in  Ireland.  I,  Sir,  was  in  office  in  this 
country,  in  an  inferior  situation  certainly;  but  one  which, 
independent  of  private  habits  of  friendship,  placed  me  in 
confidential  rdations  both  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas. 
And  here  allow  me  just  to  say,  in  passing,  that  although 
taking  a  different  line  from  that  adopted  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  in  Ireland,  I  relinquished  my  office,  because 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  relinquished  their  situations  in 
the  cabinet,  I  can  nevertheless  most  fully  confirm  what 
was  stated  by  the  right  honourable  the  knight  of  Kerry,  in 
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explanation,  on  a  fonner  night  I  was  strongly  and 
wannly  pressed  by  both  of  the  ministers  to  whom  I  have 
r^erred  not  to  retire.  I  was  repeatedly  told  by  them,  as 
he  was,  that  retiring  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  cabinet, 
and  that  I  should  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Catholics 
by  remaining  at  my  post.  I  rdinquished  it  from  various 
considerations,  and  most  gladly  would  I  now  and  for  ever 
relinquish  any  pretensions  which  I  may  have  to  office,  if 
by  so  doing,  I  could  only  advance,  were  it  by  one  week, 
the  final  settlement  of  this  great  question. 

But,  Sir,  if  there  were  no  pledges,  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  were  conversations  and  communica- 
tions, which,   with   sober  and  temperate  men— men  not 
only  attached  to  the  Catholic  interest,  but  also  men  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  that  country  to  the  Ctown  of  Great 
Britain,«*-4iad  an  influence  in  determining  their  conduct  in 
thai  struggle  of  party,  which  terminated  in  the  Union. 
Speaking  from  recollection,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  see- 
ing what  had  passed  between  1798,  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  granted,  and  1799,  including  the  rebellion,  and 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  which  Ireland  had  then  had,  in 
respect  to  foreign  invasioi^-^foreseeing  jMt)bably  also  the 
future  consequences  of  the   law  of  1793,   Mr.  Pitt  was 
strongly  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  best  chance 
of  preserving  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  was  by 
infusing  and  incorpcnrating  it  with  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  this  country— that  it  was  by  this  unity  and  identi- 
fication,  that  it  would  acquire  strength,  solidity,  and  per- 
manency.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  impressed 
with  an  opinion,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  which, 
if  granted  in  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  establisb- 
ment,  and  whicl^  if  refused,  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 

u2 
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risk  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  mightby  a  legis- 
la^ve  union  and  incorporation  be  safely  considered,  and, 
as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  conceded  in  an  imperial  Par- 
liament. 

This,  Sir,  was  the  general  conception  of  Mr.  Pitt — a 
conception  worthy  of  his  extensive  mind  and  statesman-like 
capacity.  I  really  believe  that  the  measure  of  the  Union 
was  favourably  viewed  by  many,  friendly  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  two  kingdoms,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  upon  this  great  consideration ; — ^that,  from  de- 
ference to  it,  many  were  induced  to  overcome  their  natural 
reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  independent 
legislative  existence; — ^that  with  the  vivid  recollections 
which  the  good  and  wise  retained  of  the  horrors  of  the 
evil  conflict  then  scarcely  closed,  with  the  fearful  fore- 
bodings of  future  collisions,  they  were,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was, 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  common 
safety,  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  by 
the  surrender  of  some  of  those  national  feelings  which 
were  otherwise  dear  to  them  as  an  ancient  state. 

To  the  extent  of  these  inferences,  to  the  encouragement 
of  these  hopes,  I  think  the  communications  did  directly 
tend.  Naw,  mark  the  result.  The  Established  Church, 
the  Protestant  interest,  the  party  that  had  much  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  in  a  separate  existence,  have  obtained  from 
the  Union  all  that  was  in  their  expectation.  The  Catholics 
— ^the  party  which  had  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  ascen- 
dancy in  their  separate  legislature,  and  especially  after  the 
act  of  1798,  have  seen  none  of  their  expectations  realized. 
They  were  willing  to  have  them  tempered  and  moderated 
by  the  imperial  Parliament,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 
forego  them  altogether.  'Hiey  retain  theii*  Vantage  ground 
acquired  in  1793w     In  that  position  they  are  impregnable. 
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But  by  the  Union  it  has  been  so  long  flanked  and  turned, 
that  they  have  remained  in  it  ever  since,  unable  to  move 
forward,  and  to  follow  up  the  natural  advantages  which, 
but  for  the  Union,  they  would  have  attained.  Denying, 
therefore,  that  any  thing  of  pledge,  or  assurance,  was  given 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  I  must  admit,  that  the  known 
views  and  opinions  of  the  great  statesman  by  whom  that 
measure  was  eifected,  had  a  considerable  moral  influence  in 
contributing  to  its  success ;  and  that  there  has  been  great 
disappointment,  but  no  breach  of  compact.  Looking  to 
that  disappointment,  and  allowing  for  the  sore  feelings 
which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  Catholic  community, 
I  have  always  considered  that  the  argument  so  powerfully 
urged  on  Friday,  by  the  honourable  member  for  the  cotinty 
of  Waterford,*  namely,  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
that,  but  for  the  Union,  he  should  have  been  able  to  right 
himself,-*i8  one  which  makes  a  forcible  appeal,  if  not  to 
strict  justice,  at  least  to  our  equity  and  our  generosity. 

My  view,  then,  Sir,  of  this  momentous  subject  remains 
the  same  as  it  has  uniformly  been  since  it  was  first  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  Parliament. 

I  have  retired  from  every  successive  discussion,  whetljer 
successful  or  not,  with  an  increased  sense  of  the  growing 
urgency  of  concession ;  and,  happen  what  may  this  night, 
I  shall  retire  from  the  discussion,  with  increased  confidence 
that  its  final  attainment  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  this  subject  has 
occupied  more  of  the  time  and  deliberations  of  this  House 
— has  called  forth  in  its  support  the  efforts  and  eloquence 
of  more  great  men — ^than  any  other  question,  I  believe,  that 
ever  was  debated  in  these  walls.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  unavailing.  They  have  brought  forth  good  fruits, 
•although  those  fruits  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  ma^ 

•  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart. 
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turity.  They  have  oontributed  greatly  to  turn  puUic 
<^inion  in  this  country ;  and  all  that  is  now  wanting,  per- 
haps, is,  first,  a  little  more  progress  in  this  respect ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  should  become,  as  it  will  then  become,  a 
public  opinion,  not  merely  passive  and  speculative  (at  that 
stage  we  are  already  arrived),  but  active,  pronounced,  and 
decided.  That  great  progress  has  already  been  made,  no 
man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinicnx  of  the  less  educated  portion 
of  the  English  community  upon  this  subject,  I  do  believe^^ 
or  rather  I  did  believe,  until  something  which  has  fallen  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  induced  me  to  doubt  the  fact— - 
that,  with  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  question  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  one  of 
religious  difference,  and  so  soon  as  the  same  feeling  shall 
extend  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  it  will  be 
carried.  Those  who  are  the  special  guardians  of  the 
Established  Church,  and,  let  me  add,  its  best-informed 
and  liberal  guardians,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the 
question  is  altogether  one  of  security,  and  that  if  sufficient 
security  be  provided,  exclusion  becomes  utterly  inde- 
fensible. To  their  honour,  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  that  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bench  of 
bishops---the  Bishop  of  Chester* — has  declared,  that  the 
Catholic  question  ought  to  be  looked  at  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  security  of  the  established  church  of 
England.  That  right  reverend  person  has  said — <'  If  all 
can  give  equal  security,  let  all  be  admitted ;  ^  and  he  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  conviction,  <^  that  if  parties  can 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  state  privileges,  without 
danger,  exclusion  becomes  utterly  indefensible.^  Sir,  I  wish 
this  opinion  to  go  forth  ;  I  wish  it  to  become  general  among 
that  large  class  of  the  commimity,  who  have  hitherto 
*  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  present  Bishop  of  London. 
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mixed  up  Catholic  emancipation  with  less  correct  and  less 
statesman-like  considerations.  When  exclusion  is  strictly 
confined  to  a  question  of  security,  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  not  be  slow  to  discover,  that  the  best  of  all 
securities  is  the  absence  of  all  those  dangers  which  the 
present  system  engenders,  foments,  and  calls  into  action. 
Once  declare  yourself  ready  to  remove  that  cause  of  irrita- 
tion—K>nce  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  religious  peace— <* 
and  depend  upon  it,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  you  will  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  erecting  upon  it  any  other  formal  sta- 
tutory securities  and  declarations  which,  from  abundant 
caution,  you  may  think  it  necessary  to  require. 

But  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, calls  on  *^  the  buds  of  genius'"  to  take  care  that  they 
see  clearly  that  all  the  securities  can  be  granted  which  are 
jTequisite,  and  may  be  considered  adequate,  before  they 
proceed  a  step  further  in  the  way  of  concession.  To  those 
young  and  inexperienced  members  whom  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  thus  addresses,  I,  as  an  old  stager,  say, 
that  it  is  amongst  the  stalest  of  all  stale  arguments  for  a 
call  to  be  made  for  securities,  by  those  who  have  already 
formed  the  resolution  never  to  concede  the  principle.  It 
is  for  those  who  apprehend  the  danger,  rather  than  for  us, 
to  point  them  out.  At  least  they  are  bound  to  point  out 
such  causes  of  danger  as  may  be  intelligible  to  our  under- 
standings-^-at  least  they  are  bound  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  those  dangers  are  likely  to  come  upon  us,  and  to 
shew  that  they  are  sufficiently  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility to  awake  the  rational  fears  of  men  of  ordinary 
nervesi  and  of  common  prudence  and  foresight,  not  mere 
phantoms  of  the  nursery.  This  is  the  course  which  we 
who  advocate  the  present  question  pursue.  The  evils, 
the  dangei^s  we  point  out  are  tangible,    are  imminent, 
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are  undeniable,  are,  I  may  add,  enough  to  disquiet  the 
stoutest  hearts  among  us. 

Really,  Sir,  when  we  are  talking  of  those  securities  and 
safeguards,  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  speech 
of  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  point  them  out,  until  I  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  question.  If  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  will  not  tell  us  the  precise  nature  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  has  alluded,  at  least  let  me  be  allowed 
to  tell  him  what  dangers  are  not  to  be  apprehended.  It  is 
not  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
command  of  your  fleets  and  armies,  to  Catholic  admirals 
and  Catholic  generals ;  for  to  such  commands  the  Catholics 
are  admissible.  This  is  one  of  the  boons  which,  it  may  be 
answered,  you  have  conferred  upon  them  by  stealth.  They 
slide  into  it  unobserved  and  without  commotion ;  and  would 
to  God  that  by  another  such  act  of  stealth  you  could  again 
do  good,  by  giving  them  all  that  is  now  withheld ;  and 
if  you  could,  they  would  equally  slide  into  their  new 
situations  with  as  little  agitation  and  |U(  little  alarm  i 
It  is  not  the  power  over  the  pubUc  revenue ;  for  to  all 
situations  connected  with  its  collection,  management,  and 
administration,  the  Catholic,  I  believe,  is  eligible.  So  that 
the  two  great  powers,  over  the  exercise  of  which  a  free  state 
ought  to  be  most  jealous,  and  a  protestant  state  most  vigi- 
lant, for  the  due  exercise  of  which  it  might  reasonably  look 
for  guards  and  security,  you  see  committed  without  re- 
serve to  Catholics  equally  with  yourselves.  Is  it  the  danger 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome  ?  Why,  Sir, 
that  intercourse  is  now  carried  on  without  the  cognizance,  or 
control,  or  check  of  the  government  It  passes  through 
no  authorized  or  responsible  agent;  and  England  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe,  in  which  that  unlimited,  unautho- 
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rized  communication  exists ;  whilst  the  responsible  servants 
of  the  state  are  precluded  from  observing  towards  tlie  See 
of  Rome  even  the  courtesy  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Is  it 
from  want  of  any  participation^,  or  control  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  other  members  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy?  Here  again  England  is  the  only  state  in 
Europe,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  which  exercises  no  such 
participation  and  control ;  and  can  any  man  believe  that  the 
principle  of  exclusion  once  removed,  there  would  be  any  per- 
manent difficulty  in  obtaining  for  the  government  of  Eng- 
land the  same  satisfactory  checks  and  powers,  in  all  these 
respects,  as  now  exist  in  Russia,  in  Protestant  Prussia,  in 
Protestant  Hanover,  in  Protestant  Wurtemburgh,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Baden,  and  in  every  other  state  in  Europe. 
Sir,  checks  and  securities  of  this  description,  I  have  no 
wish  whatever  to  oppose.  I  think  them  highly  necessary. 
I  think  them  highly  desirable.  I  consider  the  want  of 
them,  the  impossibility  of  introducing  them,  so  long  as 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jections to  it  For,  Sir,  without  going  the  length  of  my 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Newport,*  whose  speech 
I  heard,  however,  with  great  pleasure,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  which  he  avowed,  but  equally  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  feelings  which  it  evinced,  I  declare  my- 
self, as  I  always  have  on  former  occasions,  no  friend  to 
the  Catholic  church.  I  am  no  advocate  for  its  tenets,  and 
am  jealous  of-  its  spread,  of  its  influence,  of  its  ascendancy. 
These  feelings  may  be  in  me  the  remains  of  early  preju- 
dices.  But  when  I  say  they  may  be,  I  think  they  are  not. 
It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  my  life  to  bring  all  such  pre- 
judices to  the  test  of  rigid  examination.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  what  I  would  call  the  Christianity  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  but  I  look  with  no  friendly  feeling  to  the  many 

•  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval. 
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contrivances  and  devices,  not  as  I  believe  of  the  essence  of 
that  religion^  or  of  any  Christian  faith,  by  which,  in  the 
dark  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  despotism,  the 
artful  ptofesaors  of  that  religion  contrived  to  connect  with 
it  many  highly  da»g^t>as  and  misdiievous  institutions* 
I  will  not  enumerate  those  arts  by  which  they  addressed 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  bigotted  followers ;  by  which 
they  watched  and  assailed  the  worst  infirmities  of  the 
human  mind,  the  most  exdtmg,  and  the  most  depressing 
passions  of  human  nature ;  and  by  which  those  passions 
have  been  so  often  directed  to  serve  the  most  criminal 
views  of  ambition  and  avarice*— sometimes  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  sometimes  in  the  seciilar  tyrants,  to  whose  ini«- 
quitous  purposes  they  were  made  instrumental* 

Sir,  it  is  the  history  of  these  times  that  on  this  subject 
frightens  us  out  of  our  propriety.  But  the  question  now 
is.  Will  the  adoption  of  this  motion  diminish  or  increase 
the  risk  of  that  dangerous  influence  ?  On  this  part  of  the 
subject  I  would  refer  the  House  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  which  were  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed  by 
my  noble  friend  *  who  closed  the  first  nighf  s  debate.  But, 
Sir,  I  go  a  step  further  than  my  noble  friend.  He  told 
you,  that  this  sinister  influence,  so  powerful  in  former 
times,  could  not  withstand  the  legitimate  influence  of 
a  vigilant  press — that,  though  backed  by  all  the  power 
of  the  court,  by  all  the  countenance  of  the  King,  and  by 
all  the  Catholic  feelings  and  Catholic  recollections  of 
France,  it  could  not  withstand  a  Press,  certainly  not  tlie 
most  free,  or  the  most  powerful  by  its  diffusion  among  the 
mass  of  the  community.  In  both  these  respects^  the  press 
of  France  is  in  its  infancy. 

But,  Sir,  my  noble  friend  stopped  here.  I  would  add, 
to  complete  his  argument,  that  what  could  not  be  done  by  a 

*  Lord  FrancU  Leveson  Gower. 
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ocmrt,  by  a  king,  in  a  Catholic  country,  may  be  effected  in 
a  Protestant  state,  in  spite  of  a  ptess  more  powerful,  mote 
free,  by  what  P — by  eitclusaon,  by  peri^ecutkin.  Sir,  I  do 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  that  is  faulty,  and  alarm-^ 
ing,  and  dangerous  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion^ 
cannot  exist  in  the  times  in  which  we  live>  in  a  country  exu 
joying  a  free  press,  popular  institutions,  freedom  of  debate^ 
and  discussion,  unless  it  be  kept  aUve  by  persecuthxi. 
This  is  the  countervailing  power  to  all  then  blessings,^^^ 
this  is  the  power  which  prevents  education,  which  fosters 
superstition,  which  keeps  alive  the  mischiefs  of  Cathdicism 
in  Ireland.  It  is  the  power  which  rivets  the  rich,  and 
educated,  and  influential  among  the  Catholics,  to  the  priest- 
hood,<*-*-it  is  the  power  by  which  a  monstrous  confederacy 
of  dangerous  democracy  and  bigotted  superstition  is  likely 
to  be  found  and  knit  together  in  that  country.  Take 
away  from  this  power  the  aliment  by  which  alone  it  is  sus* 
tained,  and  its  lingering  decline  may  last  for  a  few  years ; 
but  soon  it  will  be  no  more  formidable  than  witchcraft,  a 
danger  once  greatly  dreaded  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  which  would  still  have  its  believers  and  its  victims, 
were  we  again  to  collapse  into  the  same  ignorance,  and 
again  to  pass  laws  for  the  punishment  of  old  women  guilty 
of  practising  the  Uack  art 

I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  peo^ 
ple^n  the  name  of  the  protestant  church^n  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England,  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  peace, 
to  let  the  Press,  to  let  the  Protestant  faith,  to  let  the  free  in^ 
ttitutions  of  the  country  have  fair  play.  Withdraw  from  the 
Catholics  this  weapon  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  made 
formidable— open  your  doors  to  a  few  Catholic  gentry,  who 
would  obtain  seats  in  this  House,  to  the  Catholic  peers, 
who  have  inherited  the  honours  of  their  ancestors.  Do  not 
so  disparage  yourselve»--do  not  so  disparage  the  guardians 
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of  your  church— do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  to  believe  it  possible  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  few  members  can  prevail  against  the  judg- 
ment, the  loyalty,  the  intrepid  attachment  to  Protestantism  of 
a  whole  country.  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  Do  you  think 
that  all  the  legitimate  means  of  influencing  the  deliberations 
of  a  British  House  of  Conunons  will  be  on  the  side  of  some 
Catholic  representative  ?  If,  by  some  spell,  we  could  be 
surprised  at  our  posts,  do  you  think  that  the  other  House* 
the  Crown,  and  lastly,  that  sentinel  which  never  wearies, 
and  never  deeps  upon  his  station — ^the  Press  of  this  country, 
would  be  all  equally  lulled  and  put  off  their  guard,  by  the 
same  fatal  potion  ?  Sir,  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  I  will  not 
further  detain  the  House  upon  the  subject.  I  only  pray  of 
them,  by  adopting  this  resolution,  to  take  away  from  those 
they  fear,  the  only  weapon  which  ca^.ever  make  them  formidr 
able 

It  has  been  urged,  that  if  we  admit  Roman  Catholics 
into  this  House  we  shall  find  them  combining,  as  the  Scotch 
members  are  said  to  have  done.  Now,  Sir,  I  always  under- 
stood, that  all  classes  of  society,  agricultural,  manufac- 
tiuring,  and  commercial,  were  represented  in  this  House, 
and  we  have  heard  of  some  interests  occasionally  combining 
against  others ;  but  that  such  a  combination  as  that  alluded 
to  could  take  place,  I  positively  deny.  I  am  ready  to  con- 
cede, that,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  Established  Church 
should  be  strictly  Protestant.  Grod  forbid  that  it  should  not ! 
Grod  forbid  also  that  that  law  should  not  be  permanent ;  and 
that  we  should  not  continue,  not  otly  Protestant,  but  Pro- 
testant according  to  theChurch  of  England !  The  connection 
between  Church  and  State  existed  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  long  continue.  But,  am  I 
to  be  told  that  the  Act  of  Settlen)cnt  was  intended  to  be 
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permanent,  without  the  power  of  making  alteration  or 
amendment  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  all  points  and  provi- 
sions of  that  act  are  to  be  continued  in  the  same  form  in 
which  they  were  enacted  in  1688  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  very 
Act  was  seriously  affected  by  the  Union  with  Scotland ; 
for  by  that  union  persons  of  a  diiferent  religious  persuasion 
from  the  Church  of  England  were  admitted  into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  nay,  persons  who  were  looked  upon 
by  our  Church  as  fanatics  and  rivals — I  mean  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  Why  not  call  this  an  innovation  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  one  now  proposed  P  But  there  is  another 
deviation  from-  that  act.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  only 
hereditary  peers,  or  peers  by  creation,  were  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  yet,  upon  the  Union  with  Scotland,  as  well  as 
that  with  Ireland,  elective  peers  were  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  true  that;  this  was  done;  but  still  the  principle 
of  the  law  was  adher^  to,  and  neither  Church  nor  State 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  this  partial  devia^ 
tion  from  the  law  itself.  .  The  honourable  member  for 
Yorkshire*  made  it  a  great  objection  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  admitted  of  no  alteration;  and  observed, 
that  it  was  now  what  it  was  known  to  be  during  all  time. 
Now,  when  the  honourable  member  said  this,  I  think  he 
would,  had  he  looked  around  him,  have  found,  from  the 
declarations  made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  vicious 
doctrines  attributed  to  that  Church  were  disowned  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  day,  and  by  those  who  assumed  to 
be  their  leaders.  When  the  honourable  member  said  that 
that  religion  was  always  the  same,  did  he  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  religion  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  the  haughty 
Louis  XIV,  when  he  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  sent  his 
Dragonnades  amongst  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  the  same 
with  the  religion  now  established  in  France,  under  the  mild 
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and  beneficent  reign  of  Charlea  X  ?  The  religion  is  the  same, 
but  the  times  and  the  people  have  changed.  The  lights  which 
have  pervaded  the  whole  world,  have  shed  their  influence 
upon  the  Catholic  religion,  and  have  made  it  different  from 
what  it  formerly  was. 

Skf  there  was  cme  expression  contained  in  the  tanperate, 
able,  and  eloquent,  speech  delivered  on  Friday,  by  my  ri^t 
honourable  friend  near  me,  in  whidi  I  fully  concur.  My  right 
honourable  friend  thought  it  better  that  a  barrier  ^uld 
exist  lietween  Catholics  and  corporate  offices,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  rendered  eligible  without  being  elected. 
I  admit  that  if  such  were  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  galling 
hardship ;  but.  Sir,  I  think  that  if  the  legislature  were  once 
to  decide  that  there  was  to  be  no,  religious  difference  as  to 
eligibility  to  such  offices,  men  of  talent  and  character  would 
not  be  repulsed  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Roman  Catho* 
lies.    Boman  Catholics  are  not  now  opposed  when  claiming 
admission  to  the  other  offices  which  are  open  to  them ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case^  why  should  the  disqualification  apply  to  this 
House  or  to  the  House  of  Peers  ?     I  always  thought  it  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  an  Englishman,  that  every  office  of  the 
State  was  open  to  him,  no  matter  how  humble  his  origin.  It  is 
qpt  for  mo  to  undervalue  this  great  privilege,  filling,  as  I  do, 
however  unworthily,  a  principal  office  in  the  State ;  but  with 
what  feoe  could  I  turn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  and  say,  ^^  no 
matter  what  may  be  your  talent—- no  matter  wl>at  may  be 
your  qualifications  for  office—you  are  a  Catholic,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  i"'    And  if  I  were  to  say  this,  and  were  to  be 
asked  the  reamm  why,  the  explanation  must  be  of  a  most 
degrading  nature^  as  I  must  say,  "  because  you  are  not 
considered  wcxihy  of  trust — because  we  cannot  bdieveyou 
upon  your  oath.^    And  yet  you  call  such  a  person  to  serve 
in  your  army,  you  call  him  to  serve  on  juries,  you  call  him 
to  every  duty  which  is  dangerous  or  laborious;  but  all  places 
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of  benefit  are  to  be  denied  to  bim.  And  why  P  Because 
you  say  he  does  not  possess  moral  honesty,  and  cannot  be 
trusted  in  a  country,  where  he  has  the  same  interest  as 
yourselves,  and  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  same  ties  of 
kindred  and  a£Feotion. 

The  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities  has  made  great  progress  in  this  country  of  late 
years,  and  that  progress  is  still  going  on.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  foi^et,  that  while  good  is  thus  speeding,  the 
prepress  of  evil  is  not  less  rapid  in  Ireland.  In  this  race 
of  contending  principles,  the  evil  will  overcome  the  good, 
unless  its  retardaticm  shall  be  effected  by  those  measures 
which  are  now  recommended  for  the  tranquillization  of 
Ireland.  When  I  hear  it  suggested,  that  if  it  shall  be^ 
come  necessary,  tranquillity  may  be  restored  to  Ireland  by 
force,  I  beseech  the  House  to  recollect,  that  if  the  Grovem- 
ment  should  ever  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Ireland,  it 
would  not  merdy  be  a  contest  with  the  people  of  that 
country,  but  with  the  common  feeling  and  the  opinions  of 
the  educated  and  better  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  where  so  many 
high  authorities  concur  in  the  views  whieh  1  take  of  thi^ 
subject,  and  who  doubt  the  wisdom,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  the  restrictions  which  now  exist— ^it  would  surely  be  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  prudence,  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
that  view  to  distrust  the  conclusions  they  have  come  ta 
They  will  display  the  best  feeling,  and  act  with  the  most 
unquestionable  prudence,  by  yielding  with  a  good  grace, 
and  granting  now  that  which  they  will  not  be  able  much 
longer  to  withhold. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General, 
says,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  Committee  now,  see- 
ing that  the  House  has  gone  into  committees  before,  without 
being  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  securities;  but  I  beg  to  dif- 
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ferfrom  this  statement  It  may  be  true  that  we  could  not  find 
such  securities  as  would  satisfy  my  honourable  and  learned 
fnend,  because,  perhaps,  none  can  be  devised  with  which 
he  will  be  satisfied ;  but,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  the  House 
is  concerned,  those  securities  have  been  found.  The  bill  of 
1818  grew  out  of  a  motion  exactly  the  same  as  that  now 
before  the  House ;  and  in  that  bill  securities  were  proposed, 
although  they  were,  unfortunately,  not  carried  into  effect. 
If,  therefore,  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  thinks  se- 
curities necessary,  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  they  may 
be  had. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  has  recommended 
the  journals  of  the  House  to  the  perusal  of  the  younger 
members.  I  do  not  join  in  that  recommendation,  but  I 
advise  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  to  read  the  two 
volumes  now  lying  on  the  table.  He  will  there  find  that 
the  motion  of  18^  was  not  for  a  committee,  but  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  prefer  a  com- 
mittee, because,  in  such  committee,  any  proposition  that  may 
be  made  can  be  more  conveniently  considered.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  longer  the  remedy  proposed  is  delayed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  growth  of  the  mischief  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  applied.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  recur- 
rence of  events,  such  as  took  place  during  the  last  war. 
We  have  already  made  many  concessions,  and  some  of  them 
too  much  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  power,  and  having 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  parley  with  an  armed  popu- 
lation. Let  us  make  this,  the  most  important  of  all  our 
concessions,  an  act  of  grace  as  it  is  an  act  of  justice.  It 
wiU  be  better  to  give  willingly  and  while  we  can,  that  which 
may  one  day  be  extorted  from  us. 

The   House   divided:    For   Sir  Francis  Burdett's   motion,   272. 
Against  it,  206.    Majority,  in  favour  of  the  motion,  6. 
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May  13. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Officers'  Pen- 
sions Bill,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that 
the  snm  of  3,000/.  a  year  should  be  settled  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Mr.  Canning's  family,  and  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  opposed  by  Lprd  AJthorp, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Bankes, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  having  been  one  of 
the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning, 
and  having  been  connected  with  him  by  the  closest 
.ties  of  personal  attachment,  throughout  rather  a  long 
political  life,  he  felt  perfectly  sensible,  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  that,  were  he  to  appear  prominent  in 
this  debate,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  reflection  of  being 
actuated  by  that  bias  which  this  connection  would  naturally 
suggest  He  had,  therefore,  been  anxious  not  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  subject  before  the  House.  Biit,  after  the 
speech  of  his  honourable  friend*  who  had  spoken  last,  an4 
spoken  in  such  a  manner  of  his  lamented  friend — [here  Mr. 
Huskisson  laboured  under  strong  erhotion,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  during  a  momentary  pause] — he  could  not  sit 
silent ;  and  with  all  these  disadvantages  pressing  around 
him,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  the  feelings 
which  agitated  his  bosom. 

His  honourable  friend  had  laid  great  stress  upon  what  he 
was  ple^ised  tp  call  this  mischievous  precedent,  and  had 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he  wished 
to  establish  such  an  example  as  tlus  grant  would  afford  ? 
Npw,  his  right  honourable  friend  meant,  on  this  occasion, 

*  IVfr.  Bankes. 
VOL.  III.  X 
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to  establish  no  precedent ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  looked 
with  some  suiprise  at  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  dwell 
upon  this  proposition,  as  one  which  constituted  a  serious 
precedent.  What  was  the  fact  ?  Because  the  Parliament 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  taken  away  from  the  Crown  cer- 
tain offices,  which  having  little  duties,  or  being  sinecures, 
were  no  longer  deemed  desirable  to  be  upheld,  but  which 
had  been  previously  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  eminent 
services,  and  vested  this  power  in  the  Crown  by  way  of  in- 
demnity, they  were  to  be  told  that  they  werecreatinga  new  of- 
fice, and  proposing  an  extravagant  waste  of  the  public  money. 
He  remembered  that,  when  the  new  arrangement  was  made, 
by  which  the  Crown  surrendered  its  prerogative  of  reward-, 
ing  by  offices  of  this  description,  it  was  asked,  would  they, 
limit  the  Crown  by  the  new  act,  and  shut  it  out  fnHn  the 
means  of  rewarding  able  and  faithful  services  ?  To  this  it 
was  at  the  time  answered— he  forgot  whether  it  was  by  his 
honourable  friend  himself — that,  whenever  a  special  case 
arose,  it  could  only  be  necessary  to  make  application  to 
Parliament,  where  a  desire  would  always  be  found  to  do 
justice  to  eminent  services  performed  for  the  state.  In  this 
spirit,  on  this  occasion,  ministers  had  come  to  Parliament. 
And,  how  were  they  met  ?  Not  by  a  fulfilment  of  the  former 
pledge ;  but  by  an  exclamation"— >*^  You  aregoing  to  create 
a  most  dangerous  precedent.^  The  answer  was,  they  were  not 
going  to  create  any  such  evil,  but  were  merely  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  fulfil  its  own  expressed  anticipation  of 
claims,  for  the  performance  of  meritorious  services  to  the 
state.  The  Crown  had,  upon  conditions,  surrendered  that 
which  it  need  not  have  otherwise  conceded ;  and  it  was  hard 
to  say,  when  ministers  now  came  forward  in  the  full  flpirit 
of  the  contract,  that  they  were  attempting  to  introduce  a 
most  dangerous  precedent.  What  had  the  dead- weight  act 
to  do  with  this  discussicxi,  seeing  tliat  the  real  object  was 
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to  give  efficacy  to  an  act  which  was  entirely  within  the 
spirit  of  his  honourable  f riend'^s  own  principle  of  eoxiomy  ? 
The  arrangement  which  pervaded  the  act  given  to  the 
Crown,  when  the  sinecure  offices  were  abolished)  was  simply 
this  :-^he  Crown  was  empowered  to  grant  six  pensions, 
not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  40,000/.  a-year,  to  minis- 
ters who  had  performed  eminent  public  services,  according 
to  their  different  stations  and  degrees.  If  the  Crown  were 
in  course  of  paying  the  whole  of  this  sum  (which  was  not 
the  case),  the  public  would  have  no  right  to  complain, 
according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement ;  for  it  was 
a  compensation  given  by  Parliament,  in  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  a  much  larger  and  more  valuable  amount  of 
patronage.     The  only  limits  were  six  offices,  and  40,000/. 

What  was  the  present  proposition  ?  To  grant  one  of 
these  for  life  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  consideration  of 
those  services  for  which  his  father  could,  unfortunately, 
no  longer  receive  reward  in  his  own  person.  This  entailed 
no  increase  upon  the  principle  of  the  fund :  it  gave  one 
claimant  for  another ;  it  substituted  one  life  for  that  which 
had  been  withdrawn.  And  that  act,  be  it  remembered,  was 
passed  in  times  of  infinitely  greater  pressure  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country,  than  could  now  be  said  to  exist. 
It  was  passed,  likewise,  while  a  committee  of  finance  was 
sitting,  and  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention  to  pub« 
lie  economy. 

His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
optionally  given  up  the  lucrative  situation  in  India,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  when  his  Majesty  called  him 
to  a  high  and  honourable  situation  in  his  councils  at 
home,  and  must  therefore  have  considered  what  he  had 
received,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  that  which  he  had  surren- 
dered— ^that,  in  fact,  he  had  heartily  exchanged  the  foreign 
service  for  the  more  glorious  opening  to  his  ambition  at 

X  ^ 
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home.  Now,  uix>n  the  sense  entertained  by  Mr.  Canning 
upon  what  his  honourable  friend  had  been  pleased  to  call 
his  choice,  he  begged  to  be  heard  for  one  mom^it.  He' 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  make  reference,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  information  derived  from  the  privacy  of  con- 
fidential intercourse.  He  would  however  state,  upon  his 
own  personal  credit, — ^he  would  declare,  upon  his  own 
reputation  as  a  man,  in  that  house, — that  whatever  were 
the  feelings  of  others,  who  were  justly  near  and  dear  to 
Mr.  Canning,  it  had  for  years  been  his  own  warm  and 
anxious  wish — owing  to  circumstances  that  were  likely  to 
press  upon  the  acute  and  sensitive  mind  of  such  a  man — to 
be  placed  in  some  public  situation,  however  it  might  sacri-« 
fice  or  compromise  the  fair  and  legitimate  scope  of  his 
ambition,  which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  perform  adequate 
public  services,  would  enable  him  also  to  place  upon  a 
better  footing  his  wife's  private  fortune,  which  he  had 
decreased,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  children,  which  he  had 
impaired.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  was  a 
prospect  fixed  upon  Mr.  Canning^s  mind,  or  an  object  that 
he  was  bent  upon  pursuing,  for  it  was  difficult  to  trace  th^ 
springs  of  so  susceptible  a  temperament ;  but  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  quite  natural,  considering  his  means 
and  his  family,  that  while  he  honourably  sought  a  situation 
to  render  service  to  his  country,  he  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  means  of  repairing  the  fortune  of  his  family,  which 
he  had  diminished  while  in  the  service  of  that  country. 

His  honourable  friend  seemed  to  think,  that  in  these  con- 
flicts between  the  acceptance  of  particular  ofiices,  and  the 
performance  of  diflTerent  duties,  the  decisions  were  perfectly 
optional.  This  was  an  egregious  mistake,  and  a  wrong  view 
of  the  springs  of  human  action.  It  was  not  the  principle 
which  governed  public  men  in  this  country — ^be  hoped 
and  believed  not.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Canning  was,  when 
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His  Majesty  had  formally  called  upon  him  to  forego  one 
situation  and  fill  another, — ^not  to  look  to  the  right  or  to 
the  l^ty-'^not  to  consider  emolument,  but  public  duty,  and 
to  obey  the  oojmmands  of  his  Sovereign,  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  him 
incompatible  with  his  public  principles  and  personal 
honour.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Canning,  a  very  few  months. after  the  time  when  he  had 
cheerfully  relinquished  the  golden  prospects  of  the  East, 
and  when,,  as  his  honourable  friend  seemed  to  think,  he 
was  indulging  the  gratification  of  his  splendid  ambition,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  toils,  and  anxieties,  and  pains  of 
his  official  situation,  he  used  these  expressive  words^- 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  were  now  on  board  the  *  Jupiter  !'  ^ 
— ^the  name  of  the  ship  destined  for  his  voyage  to  India. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  his  lamented  friend's  gratifying 
option !  So  much  for  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  ofHce, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  with  so  much 
satisfaction  I 

He  entirely  concurred  in  the  expression  of  his  honourable 
iriend^s  opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  principle 
of  economy ;  but  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  his  honourable 
friend  had  more  than  once  admitted,  that  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  were  not  in  this  country  overpaid.  For 
himself,  he  had  indeed  always  objected  to  having  their 
.salaries  or  emoluments  increased,  and  had  always  thought 
it  would  be  a  most,  unwise  policy,  not  with  regard  to 
economy  alone,  to  raise  the  stipends  of  th&  high  officers  of 
state.  His  reason  for  so  thinking  had  been,  because  in  .a 
country  like  this^  possessed  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy  and  of 
a  number  of  commoners  of  large  fortune,  talents  well  suited 
to  the  service  of  the  state  must  often  be  found,  to  whom  the 
salary  of  office  would  be  no  object.  Such  a  feeling  ought, 
on  principle,  to  be  cultivated ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
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Crown  should  not  be  prevented  from  looking  elsewhere  for 
aid  if  necessary, — should  not  be  deprived  of  calling  into  its 
service  those  talents  which  might  be  found  placed  in  less 
fortunate  circumstances  in  the  community.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Crown  restricted  in  the  privilege  of  benefit- 
ing by  the  talents  of  any  of  these  classes,  whether  by  being 
excluded  from  the  choice  of  servants  among  the  less  wealthy 
ranks,  or — which  he  would  be  still  more  sorry  for — ^by  being 
tied  down  to  the  aristocracy,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever 
abilities  might  offer  themselves  in  other  quarters.  His  con* 
dusion  therefore  was,  that  it  was  a  wise  principle  to  keep 
the  salaries  of  high  and  efficient  offices  at  a  comparative  low 
rate ;  and  whenever  great  services  had  been  received,  and 
want  of  adequate  means  the  result  to  the  individual  or  his 
&mily,  to  come  down  to  Parliament,  once,  perhaps,  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  some  minister  like  Mr.  Pitt,  or  some  pro- 
vision for  the  family  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Canning.  This 
was  an  infinitely  more  economical  course,  than  any  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  salaries  of  officers  of  state,  which 
would  entail  a  permanent  and  fixed  expense  to  the  nation. 
Instances  would  often  occur  when,  as  at  present  in  the 
case  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,*  or  in  that  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,-)*  salary 
would  be  nothing.  These  distinguished  persons  having 
always  large  establishments,  would  have  to  incur,  in  con* 
sequence  of  official  station,  little  or  no  additional  expendi- 
ture. Many  persons  who  had  filled  office  received  more  than 
their  official  salary  as  the  reward  for  their  services.  LcHrd 
Grenville,  for  instance,  had  received  other  rewards  besides 
the  salary  attached  to  the  office,  which  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage  to  the 
country.     He  mentioned  this,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 

*  The  Earl  of  Dudley.  t  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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that  his  honourable  friend  was  not  borne  out  in  his  argu- 
ment on  that  point,  by  a  reference  to  facts.  The  better  and 
more  economical  course  would  be,  not  to  augment  salaries, 
but  to  leave  the  door  open  for  any  special  case  like  the 
present,  which  Parliament  might  think  fit  to  consider. 

Another  charge  of  his  honourable  friend  was,  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money, 
for  fitting  up  his  private  residence.  Now  he  did  not  know 
the  amount  laid  out  upon  the  office  in  Downing-street ;  but 
he  knew  that,  with  the  extension  of  the  businesa  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  had  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ing ;  and  when  the  expediency  and  value  of  personal  resi- 
dence was  evident,  and  when  it  was  considered  that,  in  that 
neighbourhood  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  house,  with  suit- 
able accommodation  for  maintaining  the  scale  of  hospita^ 
lity  which  the  office  required,  he  thought  it  not  too  much, 
that  some  expense  should  be  incurred  to  secure  such  a 
public  object;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  that  expense  could 
not  have  amounted  to  any  thing  like  the  sum  mentioned  by 
his  honourable  friend,  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  put  it 

His  honourable  friend  had  said  that,  instead  of  the 
country  being  a  debtor  to  Mr.  Canning  for  his  services,  she 
was  his  creditor  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  which  he 
had  been  the  cause,  and  which  had  taken  place  in  the  foreign 
department  while  he  was  in  office;  and  his  honourable 
friend  had  told  them  to  look  to  Portugal,  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russians.  Now,  every 
honourable  member  must  see  the  unfairness, — for  he  could 
not  call  it  by  a  milder  name,— « of  discussing  such  questicms 
on  the  present  occasion.  Standing  there  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  coUe^ue  of  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
ning, willing  as  he  was  to  encounter  all  the  responsibility 
of  those  measures  upon  which  his  honourable  friend 
opposite  had   passed  such  a  sweeping  cond^nnation,  and 
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ready  as  he  was,-  on  the  fit  occasion,  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  those  measures,  be  would  confess  he 
felt,  and  sure  he  was  it  was  a  feeling  in  which  the 
House  participated^  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfair  to 
introduce  such  a  subject  into  this  discussion.  This  much  be 
would  say  to  his  honourable  friend^— 4hat  the  expedition 
to  Portugal  was  sent  out  with  the  concurrence  of  every  Mi- 
nister who  then  sat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  measure  had 
been  approved  of  in  another  House,  by  the  illustrious 
Duke  who  now  presided  over  his  Majesty^s  Councils  Tie 
would  say  more, — ^that  that  expedition  was  sent  out  to  de- 
fend the  oldest  ally  of  this  country  against  foreign  machina- 
tions iEtnd  aggression, — ^that  that  was  the  sole,  entire,  and 
definite  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  there ;  and  that  it 
bad  completely  accomplished  that  purpose.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  had  been  preserved.  She  had  been 
secured  against  foreign  invasion,  and  those  dangers  had 
been  dissipated,  against  which  they  had  been  called  upon, 
by  the  faith  of  treaties  and  by  the  policy  of  this  country, 
to  provide.  Nevertheless,  his  honourable  friend  would  ren- 
der Mr.  Canning'^s  memory  responsible  for  the  expenses  of 
this  expedition — ^he  would  charge  the  purse  of  his  family, 
if  he  could — and  he  would,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  call 
upon  them  to  pay  for  that  expedition  with  their  last  shil- 
ling. Nay,  his  honourable  friend  would  go  still  further, 
and  charge  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  that  folly  and 
infatuation  which  evil  counsels  had  produced,  in  the  in;, 
stance  of  the  Prince  Regent  o{  Portugal. 

But  the  Russians,  forsooth,  had  passed  the  j^ruth !  and> 
according  to  his  honourable  friend,  it  was  quite  just  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  b^  held  responsible  for  that  likewise. 
The  present  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  east  of  Europe ; 
but  he  did  not  anticipate  any  such  direful  consequences  to 
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this  country  from  them,  as  his  honourable  friend  seemed  to 
apprehend.  Nevertheless,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  would  tell  his  honourable  friend,  that  but  for  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  would  have 
been  effected  long  since,  and  under  circumstances  by  no 
means  so  favourable  to  this  country,  as  those  under  which 
it  had  now  occurred. 

His  honourable  friend  had  alluded  to  the  force  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  laid  the  expenditure  and  the 
occurrences  there  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Canning.  Did 
his  honourable  friend  never  hear  that  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  infested  by  numerous  pirates  ? — ^that  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations,  and  particularly  British  commerce^ 
had  suffered  severe  losses  iii  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions? It  was  to  put  down  that  system  of  piracy  that  the 
force  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  no 
blame  could  attach  to  his  lamented  friend,  or  to  those  who 
concurred  with  him  in  the  policy  of  sending  out  that  force, 
if  a  shock  had  afterwards  taken  place,  which  had  never 
been  anticipated,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  those  in- 
structions which  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 

■ 

to  the  country  and  the  Crown,  had  prepared. 

The  next  point  to  which  his  honourable  friend  had  ad- 
verted, was  one  upon  which  it  was  desirable  that  no  discus- 
sion should  have  been  provoked.  His  noble  friend,  who 
had  addressed  the  House  with  so  much  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, had  adverted  to  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in 
bringing  forward  this  proposition.  Now,  he  could  assert, 
that  there  did  hot  exist  in  the  late  Administration,  any  in- 
disposition  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Canning;  and  he  could  positively  say,  that  in  the  present 
Administration  there  prevailed  one  unanimous  concurrence 
in  the  present  proposition,  and  that  the  delay  which  had 
taken  pkce  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  desire  on  their 
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part  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  proposition.  All  personal 
feelings  had  been  laid  aside,  when  this  question  came  to  be 
considered  by  them.  All  angry  passions  were  for  the  time 
forgotten,  and  they  approached  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  public  men,  looking  only  to  the  circumstances 
which  had  reference  to  the  public  services  of  the  man,  and 
the  loss  which  his  family  had  sustained  by  his  death.  In 
this  they  imitated  the  great  example  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  at  a 
period  when  the  finances  of  the  country  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed, notwithstanding  the  many  angry  and  violent 
encounters  which  had  taken  place  between  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  amongst  the  foremost  to  support  the  biU  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  with  the  characte- 
ristic virtue  of  great  men,  laid  aside  all  recollections  of  the 
differences  which  had  prevailed  between  him  and  his  lost 
rival. 

He  felt  that  he  had  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  would,  however,  say  this  of 
Mr. Canning,— -that,  during  the  course  of  along  parlia- 
mentary life,  he  had  known  all  the  great  men  who,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  had  served  their  country,  and  that  he 
never  knew  one  of  them  who  had  exceeded  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  of  self,  when  concerned  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties.  In  his  anxiety  to  discharge 
those  duties,  he  was  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 
His  desire  for  power  arose  from  his  love  of  fame ;  and  his 
constant  exertions,  while  in  power,  were  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fame  of  his  country.  Animated  with 
these  feelings,  he  had  lighted  up  that  flame  in  the  Peninsula 
which  had  blazed  throughout  Europe,  and  had  at  last  re- 
stored the  peace  of  the  continent.  The  same  feelings  influ- 
enced him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career — ^the  same  desire 
still  animated  his  breast,  to  promote  the  good  and  to  ad- 
vance the  greatness  of  his  country.     The  anxiety  which  he 
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exhibited,  and  the  incessant  exertions  which  he  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  object,  destroyed  a  frame 
which  had  been  otherwise  robust,  and  caused  his  premature 
decease — ^too  soon,  alas  !  for  his  country,  though  not  for  his 
own  fame.  He  last  saw  his  lamented  friend  in  the  month  of 
July.  His  health  was  then  drooping — ^his  strength  was 
gone,  and  his  frame  was  fast  sinking  to  decay;  but  his 
spirit  was  still  as  young  as  ever,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  knew  no  bounds.  If  his  lamented 
friend  had  errors,  they  were  the  errors  of  a  great  mind.  In 
none  of  the  illustrious  men  who  had  jdelded  themselves  up 
to  the  calls  of  public  duty,  had  he  seen  the  same  devoted- 
ness  of  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
uniformly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Canning,  with  the  exception  of 
Nelson,  and,  as  their  feelings  were  similar,  so  their  fate  was 
the  same ;  for  both  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
If  departed  spirits  retained  the  feelings  which  animated 
them  in  their  earthly  sojourn,  sure  he  was  that  those  kindred 
spirits  were  still  pervaded  with  the  desire  for  England^s  fame 
and  England^s  greatness.  That  was  the  all-pervading  ambi- 
tion which  influenced  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  called  on  the  House  to 
adopt  the  present  motion.  His  honourable  friend  opposite 
had  calculated  what  he  reckoned  Mr.  Canning  to  have  cost 
the  country,  and  had  estimated  it  at  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
No  doubt  his  honourable  friend  had  discharged  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  public  duty,  in  opposing  this  proposal ; 
but  gladly  would  the  family  of  Mr.  Canning  relinquish 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds,  if  they  could  have  re^ 
stored  to  them  that  parent  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
devotion  to  his  country. 

The  committee  divided  :  For  the  motion,  161.  Against  it,  54. 
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May  19. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee  on'the  Bill  for  disfranchising  East 
Retford,  and  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birmingham,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Calvert  moved  an  amendment  to  the  preamble,  that  it  should  be 
transferred  to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  Upon  which,  Lord  Sandon, 
referring  to  the  fate  of  the  Penryn  Disfranchisement  Bill  in  the 
Lords,  reminded  Mr.  'Huskisson  of  his  declaration-,  that  <  if  there 
was  only  one  case  of  delinquency  before  the  House,  he  should  recom- 
mend and  support  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  some  great  com- 
mercial town,'  and  claimed  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  bill. 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  his  noble  friend  was 
not  incorrect,  as  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  but  when  he  said,  that  if  they  adopted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  honourable  member  for  Hertfordshire  they 
would  create  a  precedent  for  future  occasions,  he  could  not 
admit  the  principle,  that  the  franchise  should  always  in 
future  be  transferred  to  a  great  town  whenever  any  borough 
might  be  disfranchised.  The  House  might  make  a  bad 
selection ;  and  as  what  his  right  honourable  friend  near  him 
had  said,  related  only  to  a  choice  between  two  towns,  so 
his  opinion  had  been,  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  which  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  it,  rathei^  than  to  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Now,  as  to  the  present  course,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  when  the  House  first  took  upon  itself  to  punish  for  cor- 
ruption, it  did  not  disfranchise  any  borough,  but  considered 
that  a  corrective  was  applied  by  throwing  the  liberty  open 
to  the  vicinage.  This  bad  been  done  in  the  cases,  of 
Shoreham,  Aylesbury,  and  other  places ;  and  the  argument 
in  favour  of  that  course  was  strengthened,  when  there  were 
numbers  in  any  place,  who  had  not  vitiated  their  franchise 
by  using  it  for  corrupt  purposes.  In  such  cases,  Parliament 
bad  no  right  to  take  away  the  franchise,  and  thus  punish 
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innocent  persons  for  guilt  incurred  by  others.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  of  the  honourable  member  for  Hertford- 
shire, was  not  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  the  borough,  by 
letting  in  the  freeholders  iji  the  vicinage,  but  to  deal  with 
East  Retford  as  they  had  done  with  Grampound ;  and  then, 
by  giving  the  franchise  to  the  neighbourhood,  to  create  a 
new  representation.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
great  difficulty,  and  wished  to  postpone  the  decision,  until 
the  fate  of  the  other  bill  which  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  could  be  known. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  amendment,  146.  Against  it,  128* 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  with  the  minority. 


■*«■ 
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MR.  HUSKISSON'S   STATEMENT,   RESPECTING   HIS 

REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE. 
June  2^ 

Mr.  Tennyson  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  » 
committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  HusKissoK  rose  and  said :'— Sir,  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  offer  myself  to  your  notice  wilU  I  trusty  be- 
speak for  me — ^that,  of  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in 
need — ^the  patient  indulgence  of  this  House,  without  my 
making  any  elaborate  appeal  to  their  good  feelings* 

Notwithstanding  the  example  of  modern  times,  more 
especially  the  precedents  of  the  last  8ession,-^<Hiotwithstand- 
ing  the  appeal  just  made  to  me  by  the  honourable  member 
who  has  moved  the  order  of  the  day, — I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  on  quitting  his  Majesty^s  service,  is  necessarily 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  either  to  Parliament  or  to 
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he  country y  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  ceased  to  hold 
office.  For  all  that  he  may  have  done,  for  any  thing  which 
the  may  have  omitted  to  do,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  ia 
responsible :  and  I  trust  that  I  am  not  less  prepared  than 
any  of  my  predecessors  to  answer  any  questions,  or  to 
render  a  full  and  explicit  account,  in  these  respects. 

But  while  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  abstract  obUgatimi 
of  explaining  why  I  am  no  longer  in  office,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  to  the  honourable  member  for  Blechingly,  that  there 
are  pectdiar  circumstances  in  the  present  instance  which,  in 
justice  to  the  country,  and  in  justice  to  myself  as  a  puUic 
character,  render  such  explanation  necessary  and  expedient 

When  my  right  honourable  friend*  last  year  retired  from 
the  post  which  he  occupied,  he  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  motives  which  had  led  him,  voluntarily  though  reluc- 
tantly; to  resign  a  situation  in  which  he  had  done  such 
worthy  service  to  the  countr}\  I  have  to  state,  not  the 
motives  which  influenced  me  in  rdinquishing  office,  but  the 
circumstances  which  have  caused  my  removal  from  it.  Of 
the  motives  for  that  removal  I  can  explain  nothing.  They 
belong  to  others;  and  all  which  I  will  venture  to  say  respect* 
ing  them  is,  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  suggested  by 
what  appeared  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  were  I  to  be 
silent  on  the  events  in  question, — were  I  to  allow  it  to  remain 
uncontradicted  that  I  had  lightly,  inconsiderately,  and  upon 
what  I  must  say  I  cannot  but  regard  as,  in  itself,  a  compara- 
tively trivial  occasion,  sent  in  my  resignation,  I  should  justly, 
I  think,  in  public  opinion,  be  held  responsible  for  an  im- 
proper sense  of  the  high  trust  confided  to  me,  and  for  a  dis- 
regard of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  sovereign ;  for  inter- 
rupting at  a  most  important  period  of  the  session  the  course 
of  public  business,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  for  having 
thrown  the  Government  and  the  country  into  a  state  of 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 
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temporary  embarrassment,  susp^ding  not  only  the  ordinary 
march  of  affiars,  hut  at  a  most  difficult  and  critical  con^ 
juncture,  involving  in  the  same  suspense  our  relations  with 
our  allies,  and  the  duties  which  we  had  to  perform,  as  well 
towards  them,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony  and  good 
understanding  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  have  resigned,  as  it  is  said  I  have 
resigned,  or  to  be  removed,  as  I  contend,  I  have  been  re-, 
moved,  without  some  sufficient  and  adequate  cause,  is  that 
mystery  which  it  is  proper  I  should  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  House  will  recollect  that  we  have  had  before  us,  in 
this  session,  two  bills  for  disfranchising  boroughs  accused 
of  corruption ;  and  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
these  bills  were  both  upon  our  table,  alt  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  bills  affected  the  elective  franchise  of  Penryn,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  transfer  that  franchise  to  Manchester.. 
The  other,  as  proposed  by  the  honourable  member  for 
filechingly,  had  for  its  object  the  transference  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham.  On  the 
Slst  of  March,  a  long  and  able  discussi^m  took  place  upon 
the  latter  pioposaL  In  the  course  of  that  debate,  my  right, 
honourable  friend  stated  in  substance,  that,  as  there  were 
two  bills  before  the  House,  he  should  propose,  in  the  case 
of  one  (that  of  Penryn),  to  make  the  transfer  to  Manchester ; 
— in  the  other,  toopen  the  borough  to  the  hundred.  My  right 
honourable  friend  argued  on  the  expediency  of  pursuing 
this  course,  much  at  length  and  with  his  usual  ability.  He 
was  followed  by  several  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  who  took  a  different  view  from  him^  and  urged 
that  in  both  cases  the  elective  franchise  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  corrupt  boroughs  to  great  commercial 
towns.  I  came  down  to  the  House  on  that  evening  without, 
any  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  No  other 
person,  however,  but  my  right  honourable  friend  having 
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addressed  the  House  from  the  bench  on  which  he  now  sits, 
I  rose  very  late  in  the  debate,  and,  it  would  appear  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  fell  from  me,  I 
made  use  of  the  following  expressions :  *^  Did  the  present 
case  (East  Retford)  stand  alone,  I  certainly  should  recom- 
mend and  support  the  measure  of  transferring  the  franchise 
to  some  great  commercial  town.^'  I  do  assure  the  House 
and  my  right  honourable  friend,  that,  in  making  this  de- 
claration, I  did  not,  at  the  time,  consider  myself  as  out- 
stepping the  fair  spirit  of  the  line  of  argument^  which  he 
himself  had  adopted.  I  wish  to  state  this  fairly,  because, 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand  it  is  my  duty  to  show  that 
I  did  not  do  what  would  in  me  have  been  highly  improper, 
namely,  that  I  did  not  go  further  than  what  I  distinctly 
understood  to  be  the  view  of  my  right  honourable  friend ) 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  were  many  other 
members  of  this  House  who  entertained  the  same  opinion 
of  what  had  fallen  from  my  right  honourable  friend  as 
myself.  After  the  explanation  which  I  heard  from  him  in 
a  subsequent  debate,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  in  equal  sin- 
cerity, that  this  was  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference,  and 
that  I  was  committing  myself  beyond  the  point  to  which 
my  right  honourable  friend  had  committed  himsdf. 

The  Penryn  bill,  transferring  the  franchise  to  Man- 
chester, passed  this  House  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  no 
further  proceeding  was  had  on  the  East  Retford  bill  till 
the  19th  of  May.  I  understand,  I  do  not  know  how  cor- 
rectly, the  cause  of  this  delay  to  have  been,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend  himself  suggested  to  the  honourable 
member  who  had  charge  of  this  bill,  to  make  it  what  he 
called  a  *^  waiting  bill,"^  depending  upon  the  fate  of  the 
other  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  further 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  East  Retford,  and  it  was  then 
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notorious— as  I  understood  in  the  course  of  the  debate— to 
every  member  of  this  House,  that  the  JPenr}^  bill  was  in 
such  a  state  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  make  it  probable, 
nay,  I  may  say  certain,  that  the  elective  franchise  would 
eith^  be  given  to  the  hundred,  or  that  the  bill  would  be 
rejected  altogether. 

I  am  not  at  liberty.  Sir,  to  disclose  any  thing  which  may 
have  passed  elsewhere ;  but  this  much  I  may  say  without 
any  breach  of  confidence,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  it,  if 
necessary,  I  can  appeal  to'  my  noble  friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary at  War,  that  my  right  honourable  friend  came  down 
to  the  House  on  the  19th  of  May  quite  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  was  committed  by  my  declaration,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  Slst  of  March,  and  that  all  my  colleagues 
knew  that,  in  f(»iner  cases  of  bills  of  disfranchisement,  the 
members  of  the  Kings's  Government  had  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  entertain  difPerent  opinions,  and  to  take  different 
parts,  in  the  progress  of  those  bills  through  Parliament^ 
On  this  topic   I  can  go  no  further. 

In  the  debate,  on  the  19th  of  May,  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  moved  by  the  honourable  member 
for  the  county  of  Hertford,  not  simply  to  extend,  according 
to  precedent,  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  hundred,  but  which  went  the  length  of  esta- 
blidiiing  an  entirely  new  right  of  election.  This  right 
depended  upon  the  voter  being  rated  to  the  amount  of  20/.  a 
year — ^it  entirely  took  away  the  corporate  rights  of  East 
Retford;  and  while  it  provided  that  the  mayor  should  be 
the  returning  officer,  it  provided  also  that  no  man  should 
be  mayor  who  was  not  rated  to  the  annual  amount  of  40/.  a 
year.  I  stated  at  the  time  as  I  now  repeat,  that  this  pro- 
position was  a  complete  anomaly  and  novelty  in  the  mode 
in  which  Parliament  had  hitherto  dealt  with  the  rights  of 
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electors,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my  honourable  friend  was 
prepared  thai,  or  that  he  ip  prepared  now,  to  show  how  his 
machinery  would  have  worked,  and  how  many  inhabitants 
pf  East  Retford  would  have  possessed  the  right  of  voting 
under  this  new  regulation.  How  the  returning  officer 
(whether  mayor  or  baiUiff)  was  to  be  elected,  or  how  it  was 
to  be  ascertained  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  rated  at  40/. 
a  year,  I  know  not.  The  whole  proposition  presented  so 
many  anomalies,  and  was  so  entirely  unprecedented,  it  was 
so  extraordinary  in  itself,  that,  offered,  as  it  was,  to  the 
House  without  notice  or  preliminary  information,  it  seemed 
to  me  in  every  respect  objectionable.  Instead  of  remedyii^ 
the  corruption  of  the  borough,  it  erected  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Nottinghamshire  into  a  new  little  coimty,  and 
giving  to  it  rights  such  as  exist  no  where  else,  annihilated 
the  franchise  of  the  corporatioB. 

My  right  honourable  friend  confined  himself  to  noticing 
the  difference  between  this  proposition  and  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.-  *  He  argued  in 
favour  of  the  hundred,  and  vindicated  his  own  consistency 
in  taking  that  course.  He  showed,  I  think  successfully, 
that  he  had  himself  in  the  former  debate  tak^n  a  line  which 
left  him  free  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Hertfordshire*— barring  the  anomaly  which  it 
proposed  to  intjpoduce.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  every  body, 
that,  however  firm  my  right  honourable  friend  might  stand 
upon  his  own  ground,  it  was  one  upon  which  there  was  hq 
possible  footing  for  me.  The  more  he  fortified  his  own 
defence,  the  more  he  left  me  without  one — ^nay  the  greater  tb« 
tenacity  of  his  own  successful  resistance^  the  more  it  seemed 
to  invite  an  attack  (though  certainly  most  unintentionally) 
upon  my  defenceless  positiaa.  Late  in  the  evening  it  was 
made  accordmglyf-«made  by  a  noble  fmad  of  mime^*  and. 

*  Lord  SandoQ. 
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made,  I  am  quite  sure,  without  the  smallest  particle  of  per- 
sonal or  political  hostility  towards  myself.  I  use  his  own 
expression — ^<  I  claim  the  vote  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Col(Hiial  Department.  I  claim  it  on  the  very 
grounds  on  which  his  right  honourable  colleague  has  rested 
the  defence  of  his  own  consistency.^  When  my  vote  was 
thus  claimed,  when  I  was  thus  specially  summoned,  to  re- 
deem a  positive  pledge,  publicly  given,  had  I  any  altemah 
tive?  I  rose  immediately  after  my  noble  friend  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pledge.  —  And  here  my  right  honourable 
friend  will  allow  me  to  remind  him  that,  as  I  rose,  he  said 
to  me,  ^^  be  sure  you  mark  the  difference  between  what  I 
said,  in  a  former  debate,  and  your  declaration.'"  Indepen- 
dently c^  the  wish  thus  specifically  expressed,  it  was  a  duty 
which  I  owed  to  my  right  honourable  friend  to  endeavour 
to  do  so.  But  exactly  in  proportion  that  I  dwelt  upon 
that  diflerence,  did  I  unavoidably  point  to  the  different 
conclusions  to  whidi  it  must  necessarily  lead  us.  For  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and  pain  to  me,  of  that 
apparent  difference,  I  adverted  to  the  anomalous  novelty  of 
the  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  member  for  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and  on  that  ground  I  proposed  to  adjourn 
coming  to  any  vote  till  after  the  holidays.  Sir,  I  avow  the 
motive  of  my  proposal,  and  my  right  honourable  friends  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  know  very  well  to  what  I  allude,  when 
I  say  that  had  an  adjournment  been  permitted,  any  future 
difference,  which  might  have  been  manifested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  would  have  been  inunaterial.  Upon  sit- 
ting down  I  pressed  upon  my  right  honourable  friend  the 
expediency  of  suppc^ing  the  adjournment.  He  replied  to 
me,  that  he  must  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  that  evening.  It  has  been  since  suggested  to  me  by 
persons,  perhaps,  of  more  discretion  than  myself,  that  I 
might  have  sheltered  my  consistency  in  voting  with  my 
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right  honourable  friend,  under  the  excuse  that  the  fate  of 
the  Penryn  Bill  was  not  formally  known  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir,  I  thought  at  the  time — I  still  think — ^that 
to  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  paltry  subterfuge. 
Every  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in  the  debate^-not  ex« 
cepting  my  right  honourable  friend  himself — ^had  assumed 
^— what  indeed  was  a  matter  of  incontrovertible  notoriety, — 
that  the  Penryn  Bill  would  be  amended,  either  by  transfer- 
ing  the  franchise  to  the  hundred — or  that  it  would  be 
rejected  altogether.  In  the  former  altematire  my  right 
honourable  friend  had  indeed  a  waiting  case — and,  in  that 
alternative,  he  would  have  had  to  revert  to  the  substitution 
of  a  town  instead  of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  But,  in  either 
alternative,  I  was  bound  to  give  my  vote  for  a  town.  The 
division  took  place  soon  after;  the  House  adjourned,  and  I 
went  home,  not,  however,  without  observing  the  intelligiUe 
looks  of  some,  and  hearing  the  audible  whisperings  of 
others. — Whether  from  these  omens  I  magnified  to  myself 
the  impression,  which  the  vote  might  make  in  other  quarters 
next  morning,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Perhaps,  but  for  some  such  excitement,  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  can  make  allowance  for  the  state  of  fatigue 
both  of  body  and  mind,  in  which  a  man,  not  in  strong 
health,  finds  himself  after  a  continuance  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  hours  of  incessant  attention  to  business,  I  should 
have  postponed,  till  after  a  nighfs  rest,  making  any  com- 
munication to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  communication  to  the  same  efiect  I  am  bound, 
however,  to  state  that,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  courtesy, 
I  should  certainly  have  made.  It  might  have  been,  I  will 
freely  admit  it — more  cautiously  worded  than  one  which 
was  written  hastily,  and,  perhaps,  under  a  too  sensitive 
feeling,  but  my  meaning  must  have  been  the  same.  That 
meaning  was  simply  this — ^that  having  voted  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  House  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
(however  driven  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  however  unimportant,  in  my  view,  the  occasion)  I  was 
bound  to  offer  to  pay  the  price  of  that  vote,  and  to  relieve 
the  head  of  the  government,  in  forming  his  own  judgment, 
from  any  delicacy  which  he  might  feel  towards  me  per- 
sonally« 

Under  these  impressions,  I  wrote  the  letter  which  I  am 
desirous  of  reading  to  the  House.  And  here  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  how  to 
proceed ;  in  what  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty  has  occupied 
much  of  my  thoughts  in  the  course  of  this  morning.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  I  state  the  substance  and  import  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  taken  place,  I  am  sensible  that  I  may 
omit  something  important,  and  may  expose  myself  to  the 
suspicion  that  I  have  not  given  a  faithful  and  exact  repre* 
sentation  :— on  the  other  hand,  I  know  how  irksome,  and 
how  little  acceptable  to  the  House  will  be  a  full  detail  of 
the  correspondence.  But  I  also  know  that,  on  similar 
occasions,  letters  of  the  kind  have  been  read,  and  1  shall» 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  follow  that  example. 
I  have  already  stated  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that,  I  thought  I  was  dis- 
charging a  duty  imposed  upon  ine  by  a  point  of  honour. 
I  am  free  to  admit,  that  if  the  letter  which  I  am  about  to 
read  had  been  postponed  for  a  few  hours,  it  would  have 
expressed  more  clearly  and  explicitly,  what  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  It  was  marked  "  private  and  confidential^— 
was  dated  at  two  o^dock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
May  20th,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

^*  Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Morning,  2  a.m.  20th  May. 
"  My  dear  Duke, — ^After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my  own  con- 
aistency  and  personal  character,  T  have  found  myself,  from  the  course 
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of  this  evening^'s  debate,  compelled  to  ^ve  on  the  Ernst  Retford  queB- 
tion,  I  owe  it  to  you  as  the  head  of  the  administration^  and  to  Mr.  Peel 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording 
you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only 
means  in  my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  King^s  service, 
which  may  ensue  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's 
councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or  however  unimportant  in 
itself,  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to  that  appearance.   . 

'*  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communica- 
tion, believe  me,  my  dear  duke,  ever  truly  your's, 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

This  letter  I  marked  ^  private  and  confidential,^'  both 
inside  and  upon  the  cover.  I  then  sent  it  so  marked,  and 
sealed,  in  a  cabinet  box  to  Apsley-house.  It  will  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  I  took  all  possible  precaution  to  con- 
fine my  communication  to  the  quarter  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended ;  and  I  really  must  say,  that  if  a  member  of  govern- 
ment cannot  have  intercourse  with  the  head  of  the 
administration,  either  in  omfidential  conversation,  or— *in 
what  must  often  be  the  imavoidable  substitute  for  it^-«n 
unreserved  communication  in  writing— without  minutely 
scrutinizing,  and  cautiously  weighing  the  possible  inter- 
pretation of  every  word  he  may  use  in  such  a  private  and 
confidential  manner,  all  that  has  recently  occurred-  cannot 
surprise  any  one. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  political  life,  it  has  once  before  happened  to  me  to  be 
placed  in  a  similar  situation.  In  the  month  of  May,  182S, 
Lord  Londonderry,  then  the  leading  minister  in  this  House, 
moved  the  following  resolution^a  resolution,  be  it  remenw 
bered,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author — ^<  That  his 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  direct  Exchequer  bills,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  million,  to  be  issued  to  Commissioners  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  by  them  advanced,  under  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions,  whenever  the  average  price  of 
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wheat  shall  be  under  GO9.  per  quarter,  upcm  sudi  com,  th^ 
growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  riiall  be  deposited  in  fit 
and  proper  warehouses.'^ 

Upon  that  occasion,  from  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  now  detail,  but  connected  with  the  share  which  I  had 
bad  in  the  com  question,  and  with  the  preparing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  preceding  year,  I  did  oppove 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  marquis,  although  he  had 
brought  it  forward  as  a  measure  of  government ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  against  it,  that  it  wai^ 
abandoned.  I  went  the  next  morning  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  I  did  then  what  I  have  done  on  the  recent 
occasion,  but  without  a  similar  result.  I  thought  myself 
bound  in  honour  to  take  that  course  then ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  took  it  now. 

However  little  I  can  admit  that  this  letter,  so  marked 
^^  private  and  confidential,"'  and  written  under  the  circum- 
stances before  described,  could  fairly  be  considered  to  con- 
vey any  other  meaning  than  that  which  I  intended,  I  am  far 
from  maintaining  (it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  maintain,) 
that  it  could  not  bear  a  different  construction.     It  appears 
to  have  been  received  by  the  noble  Duke  about  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning.     He  states,  that  it  surprised  him, 
and  I  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  more  surprised  as  my 
letter  only  referred  to  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  night  before,  without  entering  into  detail  or 
explanation  of  any  so^t    Notwithstanding  this  surprise*^ 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  explanation*— notwith* 
stmiding  the  superscription,  ^'  private  and  confidential"--^ 
without  seeking  for  explanation-*-«without  ccanmunication 
of  any  sort  with  me^^without  allowing  himself  time  to  con* 
sider  even  whether  his  own  constructioa  of  this  letter  was 
not  open  to  doubt — the  noble  Duke  hurried  away  to  St 
James's,  and  laid  that  Which^  in  the  abandonment  of  con* 
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fidenoe,  had  been  intended  only  as  an  act  of  delicacy  to- 
wards himself,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  advising  his 
Majesty,  that  it  was  an  act  of  positive  and  formal  resign 
nation. 

Being  at  my  office  between  one  and  two  o'*clock — and 
here  it  is  material  to  note  the  hours — my  noble  friend,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  came  to  me  upon 
public  business  of  great  importance  connected  with  his  own 
department.  We  discussed  it  together.  At  the  close  of 
that  discussion  something  which  incidentally  dropped  from 
my  noble  friend,  led  me  to  tell  him  of  what  I  called,  in 
describing  it,  a  little  act  of  unavoidable  insubordination, 
and  to  say,  trifling  as  it  is,  political  punctilio  requires  that 
I  should  offer  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  A  few  minutes  after 
this  conversation,  the  noble  Earl  being  still  with  me,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  noble  Duke : — 

(Private.) 

<<  London,  May  20th,  1828. 
**  My  dear  Huskisson ; — Your  letter  of  two  this  mornings,  which  I 
received  at  ten,  has  surprised  me  much,  and  has  given  me  great  con- 
cern.    I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  King.     Ever 
your's,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 
"  The  Rt  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

I  immediately  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  my  noble 
friend.  He  had  scarcely  read  it,  before  he  said,  <^  the  Duke 
has  entirely  mistaken  your  meaning,  I  will  go  instantly  and 
explain  the  mistake,  and  the  thing  will  be  at  once  set 
right.*"  He  did  so  without  a  moments  delay.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  to  me  to  say,  ^^  I  have  not  met  with 
the  success  which  I  anticipated,  the  Duke  will  not  allow 
that  there  is  any  mistake,  and  persists  in  considering  your 
letter  as  a  positive  resignation,  when  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  be  glad  to  find  that  he  was  altogether 
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under  a  misconception.  He  does  not  seem  to  understand 
what  passed  last  night.""  Upon  hearing  this,  I  sent  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  requested  of  him  to  wait  upon  the 
Duke,  and  explain  the  course  of  the  transaction.  He  did 
so,  and,  returning  to  me  about  five  o'clock,  told  me  that 
the  Duke  continued  to  adhere  to  the  same  construction.  I 
no  sooner  found  that  this  was  the  case^  than  I  wrote  again 
to  the  noble  Duke  the  letter  which  I  will  now  read. 

(Private.) 
«  Downing:  Street,  20th  May,  )  p.  m.  Id29. 
"  My  dear  Duke ;— Having  understood  from  Lord  Dudley  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  you  had  laid  my  letter  of  last  night  before  the 
King  under  a  different  impression  from  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  I  feel  it  due  both  to  you  and  to  myself  to  say,  that  my  object 
in  writing  that  letter  was,  not  to  express  any  intentions  of  my  own, 
but  to  relieve  you  from  any  delicacy  which  you  might  feel  towards 
me,  if  you  should  think  that  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  service 
would  be  prejudiced  by  my  remaining  in  office,  after  giving  a  vote,  in 
respect  to  which,  from  the  turn  which  the  latter  part  of  the  debate 
bad  taken,  a  sense  of  personal  honour  left  me  no  alternative.  Be* 
lieve  me,  my  dear  duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

To  this  I  received  the  following  answer,  dated  the  same 
evening,  but  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  next  morn- 
ing:— 

(Private.) 

"  London,  May  20th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huakisson  ;-^l  have  received  your  letter  of  this  even- 
ing. I  certainly  did  not  understand  your  letter  of  two  o'clock  this 
morning,  as  offering  me  any  option ;  nor  do  I  understand  the  one  of 
this  evening  as  leaving  me  any,  except  that  of  submitting  myself  and 
his  Majesty's  government  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  you  to  remain 
in  your  office,  or  of  incurring  the  loss  of  your  valuable  assistance  to 
his  Majesty's  service. 

"  However  sensible  I  may  be  of  this  loss,  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
these  times,  any  loss  is  better  than  that  of  character,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  public  confidenqe. 
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**  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  put  oat  of  it  altogether  eveiy 
consideratioii  of  the  discredit  resulting  from  the  scene  of  last  night; 
of  the  extent  of  which  you  could  not  but  have  been  sensible,  when  you 
thought  proper^  as  a  remedy  for  it,  to  send  me  the  offer  of  <  placing 
your  office  in  other  hands.'  Ever,  my  dear  Huskisson,  your^s  most 
sincerely, 

**  Wellington.*' 

<"  The  Bt  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 


On  receiving  this  letter  I  will  in  candour  avow  that, 
taking  it  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  I  had  sent,  and  seeing 
that  at  this  time  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  what  I  had 
originally  intended  being  misunderstood,— -I  did  think,  and 
I  must  still  say,  that  this  was  a  harsh  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Duke.  His  first  understanding  is,  that 
my  letter  left  him  no  option ;  his  next  version  is,  that  I 
had  attempted  to  do  an  act  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man 
who  ever  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  his  Majesty^s  coun^ 
cils ;  that  I  had  attempted  to  place  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  a  situation  in  which  I  was  driving  them  to  solicit 
me  to  remain  in  office,  at  the  loss  of  their  public  character. 
I  perfectly  understand  that,  if  I  had  said  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  ca^binet,  or  to  the  noble  Duke,  *'  I  have  sustained  a 
grievance,  and,  unless  you  redress  it,  I  will  resign,'*  there 
would  have  been  some  little  appearance  of  reason  in  the 
accusation.  I  can  understand,  too,  that  if,  entertaining 
opinicms  differing  from  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
any  important  subject,  I  had  said  to  them,  ^*  Unless  you 
come  over  to  my  opinions  I  will  resign  ;**  the  reasoning  of 
the  noble  Duke  might  have  been  just.  What  I  had  said 
was,  "  I  have  done  that  at  which  you  may  justly  take 
offence,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  my  conduct'' 
If  I  had  been  told  in  reply,  ^^  what  you  have  done  was 
wrong,  but  by  no  means  suffici^t  to  require  such  a  penalty 
as  that  to  which  you  allude,"  I  should  have  made  no  fur* 
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ther  obeervation  upon  the  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that 
it  was  paniful  for  me  to  receive  from  an  individual,  for 
whose  personal  character  I  have  the  most  unfeigned  respect, 
and  with  whom  I  had  acted  confidentially  in  the  King'^s 
service,  more  than  an  insinuation  that  I  was  playing  a  part, 
for  which,  indeed,  I  should  have  deserved  to  have  heea 
censiured  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  even  expelled  indig-^ 
nantly  from  the  councils  of  my  colleagues.  Though  I  felt 
myself  injured  by  the  noble  Duke's  reply,  which  I  have 
last  read,  yet  I  trust  the  House  will  see  in  my  answer  that 
I  suppressed  any  indication  of  such  a  feeling. 

(Private.) 

**  Colonial  Office,  2l8t  May,  1828. 

**  My  dear  Duke ; — In  justice  to  myself  I  cannot  acquiesce  for  a 
moment  in  the  construction  which  your  letter  of  last  night  puts  upon 
my  conduct. 

**  You  cannot  refuse  to  me  the  right  of  knowing  the  motives  xxf 
my  own  actions,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that,  in  both  my  letters,  I 
was  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  feeling.  It  was  simply  this.-^ 
That  it  was  not  for  me,  but  for  you,  as  the  head  of  the  government, 
to  decide  how  far  my  vote  made  it  expedient  to  remove  me  from  his 
Majesty's  service.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative,  consistently  with 
personal  honour  (in  a  difficulty  not  of  my  own  seeking  or  creating) 
but  to  give  that  vote ; — that  the  question  in  itself  was  one  of  very 
minor  importance ; — that  the  disunion  was  more  in  appearance  thaa 
in  reality ;  but  I  also  felt  that,  possibly,  you  might  take  a  different 
view  of  it,  and  that,  in  case  you  should,  I  ought  (as  I  had  once  done 
on  a  similar  occasion  with  Lord  Liverpool)  to  relieve  you  from  any 
difficulty,  arising  out  of  personal  consideration  towards  me,  in  de- 
ciding upon  a  step  to  which  you  might  find  it  your  public  duty  to 
resort  on  the  occasion. 

'*  It  was  under  this  impression  alone  that  I  wrote  to  you  imme- 
diately  upon  my  return  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

<'  If  you  had  not  misconceived  that  impression,  as  well  as  the 
purport  of  my  second  letter,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  could  not 
suppose  me  guilty  of  the  arrogance  of  expecting  '  that  you  and  his 
Majesty's  government  should  submit  yourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
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soliciting  me  to  remain  in  my  office/  or  do  me  the  injustice  of  be- 
lieving that  I  could  be  capable  of  placing  you  in  the  alternative  of 
choosing  between  the  continuance  of  my  services  (such  as  they  are), 
and  the  loss  to  your  administration  of  one  particle  of  character, 
which,  I  agree  with  you,  is  the  foundation  of  public  confidence. 

''  If,  understanding  my  communication  as  I  intended  it  to  be 
understood,  you  had,  in  any  way,  intimated  to  me,  either  that  the 
occurrence,  however  unfortunate,  was  not  one  of  sufficient  moment 
to  render  it  necessary  for  you,  on  public  grounds,  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  assumed  that  you  possibly  might  think  it  neces- 
sary—or that  you  were  under  that  necessity— in  either  case  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  the  first  supposition,  I 
should  have  felt  that  I  had  done  what,  in  honour  and  fairness  to- 
wards you,  I  was  bound  to  do ;  but  it  never  could  have  entered  my 
imagination  that  I  had  claimed,  or  received,  any  sacrifice  whatever 
from  you,  or  any  member  of  his  Majesty^s  government. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  occasion  was  not  one  in  which 
you  might  fairly  consider  it  your  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  with- 
draw from  me  the  seals  of  office,  on  the  ground  of  this  vote.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  complain;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  my  removal  shall  be 
placed  on  any  other  ground ; — I  cannot  allow  that  it  was  my  own 
act;--still  less  can  I  admit  that,  when  I  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  relieve  the  question,  on  which  you  had  to  decide,  from  any  per- 
sonal embarrassment,  this  step  on  my  part  should  be  ascribed  to 
feelings,  the  very  reverse  of  those  by  which  alone  I  was  actuated, 
either  towards  you  or  his  Majesty's  government.  Believe  me  to  be, 
my  dear  duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKIBSON." 

From  this  letter  the  House  will  see  what  were  the  spirit 
and  feeling  in  which  I  acted.  Having  read  a  part  of  this 
correspondence^  I  must,  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible, 
read  the  whole.  The  communication  which  I  received  from 
the  noble  Duke  in  answer  to  this  letter  is  in  the  following 
words  :— 

«  London,  May  21,  1828. 
"  My  dear  Huskisson ; — In  consequence  of  your  last  letter,  I  feel 
it  to  be  necessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection,  the  circumstances 
under  which  t  received  your  letter  of  Tuesday  morning. 
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*^  It  is  addressed  to  me  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediately 
after  a  debate  and  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  informs 
me  that  you  lose  no  time  in  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  placing 
your  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  your  power  of  pre- 
venting an  injury  to  the  King's  service  which  you  describe.  It 
concludes  by  *  regretting  the  necessity  for  troubling  me  with  this 
communication.' 

"  Gould  I  cojpsider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  formal  tender 
of  the  resignation  of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any  alternative  but 
either  to  solicit  you  to  remain  in  office  contrary  to  your  sense  of 
duty,  or  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  King  P 

*'  If  you  had  called  on  me  the  next  morning  after  your  vote, 
and  had  explained  to  me  in  conversation  what  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  character  of  the  communication  would 
have  been  quite  different ;  and  I  might  have  felt  myself  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  whole  subject  with  you,  and  freely  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  any  point  connected  with  it  But  I  must  still  think 
that  if  I  had  not  considered  a  letter  couched  in  the  terms  in  which 
that  letter  is  couched,  and  received  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  received  it,  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and  had  not  laid 
it  before  the  King,  I  should  have  exposed  the  King's  govern- 
ment and  myself  to  very  painful  misconstructions.  My  answer  to 
your  letter  will  have  informed  you  that  it  surprised  me  much,  and 
that  it  gave  me  great  concern.  I  must  consider  therefore  the  resign- 
ation of  your  office  as  your  own  act^  and  not  as  mine.  Ever  your's, 
most  sincerely, 

"  Wbllinoton." 

I  will  not  stop  to  examine  whether  the  description  of  my 
letter  is  a  very  accurate  one,  or  to  remark  that,  if  explana^ 
tion  was  wanted,  the  noble  duke  might  easily  have  sent 
for  me ;  though,  I  own,  I  cannot  see  the  great  difference 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a  con« 
versation  for  a  confidential  letter. 

The  noble  Duke  talks  of  the  ^^  very  painful  miscon- 
struction^ to  which  he  must  have  been  exposed,  if  he  had 
not  laid  my  letter  before  the  King.  How  this  ^^  mis- 
ponstruction*"  was  to  arise  I  know  not.     It  could  not  arise 
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from  me,  I  am  sure ;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  oonoemed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  was  confined  to  ourselves. 
In  conclusion,  to  mark  more  emphatically  his  sense  of  my 
conduct,  he  teUs  me  that  I  must  consider  my  resignation 
as  <<  your  own  act  and  not  as  mine.^  But  when  the  noble 
Duke  says,  that  my  remaining  in  office  was  ^<  contrary  to 
my  own  s^se  of  duty,*"  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
part  of  my  communication  justifies  this  assertion.  If  I 
had  ever  felt  so,  I  should  not  have  waited  for  the  noble 
duke  to  call  for  my  resignation.  The  House  will  perceive, 
from  what  I  have  just  read,  that,  after  all  the  explanations 
—-verbal  and  written,  which  had  been  given — after  all  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  by  my  noble  friends,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  at  War — ^the  noble 
duke  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  own  misconstruction  of 
my  first  letter — ^he  will  not  sufier  me  to  escape  from  it, 
and  insists  that  my  resignation  is  my  own  act. 

After  this  communication,  received  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, of  course  I  considered  the  matter  as  at  an  end.  My 
right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  knows  that  such  was  my  view.  I  had 
only  one  soEcitude  left.-*As  soon  as  I  was  informed  by 
Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
of  the  misconstruction  wliich  the  duke  had  put  upon  my 
letter  ^  private  and  confidential,^  I  necessarily  assumed 
that  the  King  had  been  advised  to  regard  it  in  the  same 
light.  I  was,  therefore,  very  anxious,  as  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  servants,  to  set  myself  right  with  my  royal  master. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  his  Majesty  to  solicit  the  honour  bf 
an  audience.  To  my  humble  request  I  had  received  no 
answer.  I  took  steps  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  noble 
Duke,  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  wish  than  to 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  against  the  advice,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  his  prime  minister  ;— that  I  only  wished  to 
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state  to  his  Majesty  what  my  real  meaning  had  be^i,  and 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  painful  light  in  which  I  must 
appear  to  his  Majesty,  in  having  laid  before  him,  as  a 
foirmal  and  positive  resignation,  a  paper  in  which,  had  it 
been  intanded  for  such  a  purpose,  I  had  been  so  forgetful 
of  all  that  I  owed  to  his  Majesty,  for  his  unvarying  and 
uniform  confidence,  and,  I  may  add,  personal  kindness,  aa 
to  have  forsaken  his  service  without  one  expression  of 
regret,  or  one  assurance  of  dutiful  attachment  and  respect. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  I  was  told,  on  the  part 
p{  the  duke,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  matter  as  at 
an  end — that  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the  world,  I  must 
know  very  well  what  I  oughit  to  do ;  but  that  he  could 
suggest  nothing,  lest  it  should  appear  either  like  dictation 
or  ccdlusion.  I  said  to  my  noble  friend,  from  whom  I 
received  this  conununication — ^*  this  is  very  oracular,  the 
little  sense  I  may  possess  I  have  exhausted  in  explanation, 
carried  to  redundancy,  of  what  I  really  meant.  I  have  no 
objection  to  say  any  thing  that  is  consistent  with  truth,  but 
I  know  the  King  is  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  I 
have  sent  in  my  resignation,  and  that  I  persist  in  it ;  and 
if  his  Majesty  has  been  advised  not  to  allow  me  an  audience, 
in  which  I  might  assure  him  that  such  was  not  my  inten- 
tioUj  there  is  no  further  step  which  I  can  take  with  honour 
to  myself,  till  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  removing  that 
impression.*" 

I  added,  that  I  did  not  see  the  fairness  (whilst  I  was 
held  to  a  misconstruction,  disavowed  the  instant  it  was 
known  to  me),  of  expecting  me  to  consent  to  embark  in  a 
game  of  political  blind-man''s  buff,  in  which  (greatly, 
perhaps,  to  the  amusement  of  the  lookers-on)  I  might 
meet  with  an  awkward,  if  not  irretrievable,  tumble,  without 
ever  catching  the  object  whidi  I  was  called  upQU  to  pursue. 
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This   communication,  therefore^    remained  without    any 
result. 

On  Sunday  morning,  my  noble  friend,  having  again 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  to  me  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  I  should  have  the  audience  which,  five  days 
before,  I  had  solicited  of  his  Majesty.  My  noble  friend,  I 
have  since  learnt,  was  further  charged  to  communicate  to 
me,  that  unless  I  set  myself  right  with  the  duke  before 
half-past  two  that  day,  he  could  allow  me  no  further  time. 
My  noble  friend  did  not  deliver  this  message.  He  did  not 
draw  a  line  around  me  and  say  in  the  words  of  Popilius— - 
^*  Priusquam  hoc  circulo  excedas,  redde  responsum  Im« 
peratori,  quod  referam.*" — It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
think  such  a  message,  under  all  the  circumstances,  coi^ 
mstent  with  good  taste ;  and  I  thank  my  noble  friend  for 
the  delicacy  which  induced  him  to  spare  me  this  part  of 
his  communication.  I  am  obliged  to  mention  this  incident, 
because  the  omission  led  to  an  explanation  which  I  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  make  in  an  additional  letter  to  the 
noble  duke. 

Immediately  upon  my  noble  friend's  leaving  me,  I 
wrote  to  the  noble  Duke  the  letter  which  I  am  about  to 
read,  and  which  I  had  intended  should  close  the  corre- 
spondence on  my  part. 

"  Downing  Street,  25th  May  1828. 

**  My  dear  Duke  ; — On  Tuesday  last  I  wrote  to  the  king  to  solicit 
an  audience.  His  majesty  has  not  yet  been  pleased  to  grant  me  this 
honour. 

'*  In  the  expectation  (not  unnatural  for  me  to  entertain  in  the  situa- 
tion  which  I  hold)  of  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
his  majesty,  I  have  deferred  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  21st, 
which,  passing  by  altogether  all  that  is  stated  in  mine  of  the  same 
date,  you  conoludQ  in  the  following  words — *  I   must,  therefore, 
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consider  the  resignation  of  your  office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as 
mine.' 

**  I  will  not  revert  to  the  full  explanation  which  I  have  already 
given  you  on  this  subject.  Not  denying  that  my  first  letter  might 
be  capable  of  the  construction  which  you  put  upon  it,  I  would  ask 
you,  whether  it  be  usual,  after  a  construction  has  been,  from  the  first 
moment,  explicitly  disavowed,  to  persist  that  it  is  the  right  one?  It 
being,  however,  the  construction  to  which  you  adhere,  I  must  ^as- 
sume, as  you  laid  the  letter  before  his  majesty,  that  you  advised  his 
majesty  upon  it,  and  that  his  majesty  is,  therefore,  under  the  same 
misapprehension  as  yourself  of  what  I  meant ;  the  more  especially 
as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  my  subsequent  letters  have 
been  laid  before  his  majesty. 

'*  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  any  erroneous  impression 
on  the  royal  mind  that  I  sought  to  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible, 
into  his  majesty's  presence. 

"  I  ^vas  then,  as  I  am  still,  most  anxious  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention,  than  that  the 
letter  in  question  should  have  been  at  all  submitted  to  his  majesty:— 
to  make  known  to  his  majesty  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under 
which  it  had  been  written : — to  point  out  to  him,  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  (usual  between  ministers  in  matters  of  a  delicate  and  con- 
fidential nature,  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  subject,  as  much  as 
possible,  confined  to  the  respective  parties),  of  marking  the  letter 
'*  private  and  confidential ;"  that  I  understood  that  this  letter,  so 
marked  specially  to  guard  its  object,  had  been,  without  previous 
commuication  of  any  sort  with  me,  in  i-espect  to  the  transaction  re- 
ferred to,  but  not  explained,  in  the  letter  itself,  laid  before  his 
majesty,  as  conveying  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  my  positive  resigna- 
tion. 

**  I  should  further  have  had  to  state  to  his  majesty  the  great  pain 
and  concern  which  I  felt  at  finding  that  a  paper  should  have  been 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  described  to  him  as  conveying  my 
resignation  of  the  seals,  in  a  form  so  unusual,  and  with  9,  restriction 
so  unbecoming  towards  my  sovereign,  as  is  implied  in  the  words 
*'  private  and  confidential ;" — that  in  a  necessity  so  painful  (had  I 
felt  such  a  necessity)  as  that  of  asking  his  majesty*s  permission  to 
withdraw  from  his  service,  my  first  anxiety  would  have  been  to  lay 
my  reasons,  in  a  respectfiil,  but  direct,  communication  from  myself 
at  his  majesty's  feet ;  but   that,   most  certainly,  in  whatever  mode 
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conveyedy  the  uppermoet  feeling  of  my  heart  would  have  heen  to 
have  accompanied  it  with  those  expressions  of  dutiful  attachment 
and  respectful  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  his  majesty  for  the  many 
and  uniform  proofs  of  confidence  and  kindness,  with  which  he  has 
heen  graciously  pleased  to  honour  me  since  I  have  held  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  Department. 

**  If  I  had  heen  afforded  an  opportunity  of  thus  relieving  myself 
from  the  painful  position  in  which  I  stand  towards  his  majesty,  I 
should  then  have  entreated  of  his  majesty's  goodness  and  sense  of 
justice,  to  permit  a  letter,  so  improper  for  me  to  have  written  (if 
it  could  have  heen  in  my  contemplation  that  it  would  have  heen 
laid  before  his  majesty  as  an  act  of  resignation),  to  be  withdrawn. 
Neither  should  I  have  concealed  from  his  majesty  my  regret,  con- 
sidering the  trouble  which  has  unfortunately  occurred  both  to  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  that  I  had  not  taken  a  diilerent  mode 
of  doing  what,  for  the  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  2l8t> 
I  found  myself  bound  in  honour  to  do,  so  as  to  have  prevented, 
perhaps,  the  misconception  arising  out  of  my  letter,  written  imme- 
diately after  the  debate. 

'*  I  have  now  stated  to  you  frankly,  and  without  reserve,  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  I  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  king.  I  have  done 
so  in  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  lay  this 
statement  before  his  majesty,  and  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  implore  of 
his  majesty  that  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  of  all  who 
have  a  right  to  prefer  a  claim  to  be  admitted  to  his  royal  presence, 
I  am  the  last  who,  in  a  matter  relating  to  myself,  would  press  that 
claim  in  a  manner  unpleasant  to  his  majesty's  wishes  or  inclinations. 
I  bow  to  them  with  respectful  deference,  still  retaining,  however,  a 
confidence,  founded  on  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  that,  in  being 
removed  from  his  majesty's  service,  I  may  be  allowed  the  consolation 
of  knowing,  that  I  have  not  been  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  my 
office,  in  consequence  of  my  having  incurred  his  majesty's  personal 
displeasure.    Believe  roe,  my  dear  Duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  Hl7SKI6SON." 

"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Apsley  House  about  five  o'clock  ; 
— ^between  seven  and  eight  I  received  one  from  the  noble 
Duke,  couched,  I  acknowledge,  with  great  satisfaction,  in 
terms  of  kindness  and  regret.     It  was  as  follows : 
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"  London,  May  25y  1828. 

**  My  dear  lEIuskiason  ;^^It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  inform  you 
that  I  have  at  last  attended  his  majesty,  and  have  received  his  in« 
structions  respecting  an  arrangement  to  fill  yoor  office. 

**  I  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  your  valui^blo  assistance  in  the  ar- 
duous task  in  which  I  am  engaged.     Believe  me  ever,  your's  most 

sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

"  The  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

If  any  one,  struck  by  these  words  "  at  last,"^  asks  why  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  so  precipitately,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  previous  communication,  to  carry  my  private 
and  confidential  letter  to  the  king  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  to  advise  his  majesty  that  it  was  a  positive  and  absolute 
resignation,  if  there  were  no  inconvenience  to  arise  in 
delaying  to  advise  his  majesty  to  act  upon  it  for  so  many 
days  afterwards,  I  can  only  state  my  inability  to  answer  the 
question. 

This  letter  having  been  delivered  to  me  about  half-past 
seven  (as  I  have  before  stated),  I  was  surprised,  about  an 
hour  later,  to  receive  from  my  noble  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  the  letter,  which  had  been  left  at  Apsley  House 
about  five  o^clock,  unopened.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
was  obliged  to  mention  the  communication  which  my  noble 
friend  had  not  made  to  me  in  the  morning.  My  letter 
reached  Apsky  House  about  five  o'clock  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  noble  Duke  was,  as  I  assume^  that 
the  whole  of  his  message  had  been  delivered  to  me,  and 
therefore,  as  the  time  was  past,  he  considered  my  letter  as 
having  come  too  late.  The  clock  had  struck  !  I  imme- 
tliately  wrote  again  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  returning 
my  letter,  and  begging  him  to  do  me  the  honour  to  open  it. 

**  Downing  Street,  9  i  p.  m.  25th  May,  1828. 
"  My  dear  Duke  ; — Lord  Dudley  has  just  sent  to  me,  unopened, 
my  letter  to  you,  which  I  forwarded  to  Apsley  House  about  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

z  2 
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*<  This  letter  was  viTitten  as  soon  as  I  was  given  to  understand  by 
Lord  Dadiey,  who  called  here  after  an  interview  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, that  his  majesty  had  not  signified  any  intention  of  granting  me 
the  honour  of  an  audience.  No  other  mode,  therefore,  remaining 
open  to  me  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  the  king,  I  addressed 
myself  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  his  majesty,  in  the 
shape  of  a  written  communication,  what  I  am  prevented  from  stating 
to  his  qtajesty  in  person. 

**  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  not  deny  me  this  favour,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  contents  of  my  letter  (which  I  now  return), 
that  in  writing  it  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to  at- 
tempt to  intrude  myself  between  you  and  the  arrangements,  which, 
upon  my  removal  from  office  (for  such  I  have  considered  the  result 
of  our  correspondence  since  your  letter  of  the  twenty-first)  you  have 
received  his  majesty's  instructions  to  make. 

"  Your  letter,  communicating  this  fact,  reached  me  about  half 
past  seven  this  evening.  I  thank  you  for  the  information,  and  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  advert  to  any  feeble  assistance  which 
I  may  have  been  able  to  give  to  your  administration,  as  well  as  for 
the  expression  of  the  concern  with  which  you  have  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  place  my  office  in  other  hands.  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
duke,  ever  your's,  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

The  barrier  which  had  been  interposed  between  me  and 
the  throne  being  now  removed,  on  Monday  morning  I  re- 
ceived his  Majesty^s  gracious  commands  to  attend  his 
Majesty.  I  did  so.  Of  what  passed  in  the  royal  closet 
I  am,  of  course,  not  at  liberty  to  utter  one  word ;  but  I 
cannot  be  restrained  from  saying,  that  I  met  with  a  recep- 
tion from  his  majesty  so  gracious,  and  so  far  exceeding  any- 
thing which  could  have  been  deserved  for  services  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  which  it  may  have  been  in  my  power 
to  render,  as  well  as  with  so  much  personal  kindness,  that 
I  shall  for  ever  retain  a  warm  and  grateful  recoUectibn  of 
these  proofs  of  his  Majesty ""s  favour  and  condescension. 

The  same  evening,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  closed  the  correspondence. 
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«  London,  26th  May,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson ; — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
accompanied  hy  another  letter  from  yoo  dated  also  yesterday,  which 
1  had  returned  to  Lord  Dudley,  under  the  impression  that  I  ought 
not  to  open  it  M'ithout  your  previous  consent,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  existed  at  the  time  that  I  received  it. 

"  I  have  laid  hoth  before  the  King.  In  answer  I  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  I  considered  your  letter  of  the  20th  as  a  formal  lender  of 
the  resirrnation  of  your  office ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  its  heing 
marked  '*  private  and  confidential,"  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
letter,  or  relieve  me  from  the  painful  duty  of  communicating  its  con- 
tents to  his  Majesty,  as  T  did  in  person. 

"  Your  subsequent  letters  did  not,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  them,  convey  any  disavowal  of  your  intention  to  tender  your  resig- 
nation. I  laid  them  before  his  Majesty  and  my  answers  to  them,  and 
I  communicated  to  Lord  Dudley  that  I  had  done  so. 

**  The  King  informed  me,  I  think  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-first, 
that  you  had  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  his  Majesty;  and  that 
he  intended  to  receive  you  on  the  day  but  one  after.  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  receive  you  at  an  earlier 
period. 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  obsen'e,  that  your  letter  to  me 
of  the  twentieth  was  entirely  your  own  act,  and  wholly  unexpected 
by  me.  If  the  letter  was  written  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  surely 
the  natural  course  was  for  you  to  withdraw  it  altogether ;  and  thus 
relieve  me  from  the  position  in  which,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  it 
had  placed  me ;  compelling  me  either  to  accept  the  resignation  which 
it  tendered,  or  to  solicit  you  to  continue  to  hold  your  office. 

"  This  latter  step  was,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  do  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  the  King's  government,  great  disservice ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  only  mode  by  which  we  could  be  extricated 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  your  letter  had  placed  us  was,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  your  letter  should  be  your  own  spontaneous  act ;  and 
that  it  should  be  adopted  without  delay. 

<^  The  interference  of  his  majesty,  pending  our  correspondence, 
would  not  only  have  placed  his  Majesty  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  a  question,  but  it  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  that  that  interference  had  taken  place  on  my 
suggestion,  or  with  my  concurrence. 
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<<  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

*<  His  Majesty  informed  me  this  day,  that  he  had  written  to  yon 
this  morning,  appointing  an  andience  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Be- 
lieve me,  ever  yonr's,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

"  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

I  will  not  dissemble  to  you,  Sir,  that,  from  rumours 
which  reached  me  in  the  course  of  Saturday,  and  which  I 
know  were  industriously  circulated  on  that  day,  I  was  en- 
abled to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  measure  of  submission 
which  was  expected  on  my  part.  If  I  had  been  prepared 
virtually  to  admit,  that  the  misconstruction  put  upon  my 
first  letter  was  what  I  had  really  meant ; — ^that  it  was  right 
to  hold  me  to  that  misconstruction,  and,  by  consequence  of 
such  admission,  further  to  force  me  to  acknowledge  that  the 
explanations  I  had  given,  were  not  only  unfounded,  but 
fairly  open  to  the  injurious  suspicions  by  which  they  had 
been  met ; — ^in  short.  Sir,  if  I  had  said — ^not  in  words,  per« 
haps,  but  in  a  manner  which  would  infallibly  have  bea[i  so 
construed, — ^that  I  had  resigned,  and  that  my  resignation 
was  either  {)ositive  and  absolute,  or  put  forth  with  the  un- 
worthy design  of  trying  how  far  I  could  raise  myself  by 
disparaging  the  government  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I 
might  have  been  permitted  to  retain  the  seals  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  am  addressing  an  assembly  of  gentlemen, — 
I  leave  to  their  personal  feelings  to  appreciate  mine  on 
making  such  a  discovery.  God  forbid  that  any  man  should 
ever  be  a  Secretary  of  State  who  could  pause  on  such  con- 
ditions, and  agree  to  be  admitted  to  his  Sovereign  only 
when,  and  as,  the  prime  minister  might  permit !  He  might, 
indeed,  be  the  chief  clerk — ^the  head  manager  of  a  great 
executive  department, — ^but  he  could  no  longer  be  a 
minister  of  State,  and  a  confidential  adviser  of  his  Sove- 
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reign.  He  might,  indeed,  continue  to  appear  among  his 
colleagues,  but  he  would  carry  into  the  cabinet  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  nullity,  and  self-degradation ;  or,  if  he  could 
for  a  moment  stifle  such  consciousness,  the  looks  of  those 
around  him  would  not  be  tardy  to  remind  him  of  it — ^to  tell 
him  in  language,  more  intelligible  than  words,  that  it  was 
time  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  such  a  place.  Then,  inr 
deed,  would  he  have  relinquished,  not  only  what  is  now 
taken  from  me — ihe  power,  and  rank,  and  patronage  of 
high  office — ^but  also  that  which  I  trust  I  preserve — public 
character — ^personal  honour — the  undiminished  good-will 
and  approbation  of  my  friends,  and  the  chance,  as  a  mem. 
ber  of  this  House,  of  still  continuing  to  serve  my  country. 
These,  Sir,  are  titles  which,  to  win  and  wear,  is,  fortunate- 
ly, not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  any  particular  class  in  this 
oonmiunity.  They  are  titles,  for  which  it  is  my  birthright 
as  an  Englishman  (not  being  a  Catholic),  to  contend  in  fair 
competition  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  in  the  land. 

Sir,  I  b^an  by  stating  that  I  bad  not  resigned,  and  that 
in  respect  to  the  motive  of  others  in  removing  me  from 
office,  as  I  know  nothing,  I  should  say  nothing.  But  this 
I  may  say,  that  when  I  consented  to  remain  in  office,  on 
the  formation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington'^s  administration, 
I  did  so  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  to  the  advice  of  many 
friends.  I  did  so  exclusively  upon  public  grounds ; — ^upon 
an  offer  in  which  I  imderstood  that  so  many  of  those  with 
whom  I  had  acted  in  the  former  administration  were  includ- 
ed, that  I  did  not  think  we  should  be  justified,  when  our 
assistance  was  asked  for,  in  withholding  it  from  the  public 
service.  I  thought  that  in  our  joint  acceptance — ^in  our 
known  similarity  of  opinion — ^in  the  Executive  Departments 
which  we  filled — ^in  our  mutual  co-operation  and  confidence 
— and  in  the  explanations  which  we  had  received,  we  were 
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more  likely  to  uphold  the  principles  and  policy  to  which  we 
were  attached,  than  by  any  other  course  of  conduct. 

Sir,  I  know  by  what  powerful  influences  those  prin- 
ciples are  opposed.  My  eyes  were  not  shut — ^how  could 
they  be,  after  what  had  happened  to  my  late  lamented 
friend — ^to  the  virulence  with  which  those  who  support 
them  are  assailed.  Has  it  been  found  that  these  powerful 
influences  were  no  longer  to  be  stemmed,  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  resisted .?— Has  it  been  declared  by  them,  that 
the  price  of  their  support  must  be,  disconnexion  between 
the  noble  Duke^s  government  and  those  whom  they  perse- 
cute ? — Have  sacrifices  and  victims  been  required — or,  has 
it,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  been  deemed  expedient,  for  the 
interest  of  the  King^s  government,  to  come  to  a  closer 
union  with  one  party  by  casting  off  the  other  ? — If  so,  I 
wish  the  separation  had  been  placed  upon  its  true  grounds. 
I  should  greatly  have  preferred  to  have  been  told  that, 
from  dislike  to  those  measures  of  policy,  which  I  believe  to 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country — ^from  mistrust  of  their 
tendency — ^and  from  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  power 
which  office  gave  me  of  bringing  them  forward — ^it  was 
become  necessary  to  allay  certain  angry  feelings,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  steady  support  of  some  whose 
countenance  and  cordiality  are  deemed  essential  to  the 
administration  of  which  the  noble  Duke  is  the  head. 

Perhaps,  but  for  this  change  of  feeling — ^but  for  this 
change  of  policy — words  comingfrom high  authority,  scarcely 
more  than  a  twelve-month  old,  might  have  been  recollected. 
It  might  have  been  said  of  a  letter  written  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  described,  ^^  If  he  was 
hasty  in  coming  to  this  decision — ^if  the  decision  was  founded 
in  error,  he  ought  to  be  informed.  He  has  always  been  c«i 
the  best  terms  of  good-will  and  confidence  with  aU  his  cd- 
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leagues ;  he  never  made  difficulties,  or  acted  otherwise  than 
with  a  view  to  accommodate  differences  of  opinion.  Then, 
if  he  has  taken  a  hasty  or  intemperate  view  of  this  case, 
why*  not  come  forward  and  render  him  the  service  which  he 
has  more  than  once  rendered  to  others,  by  representing 
to  him  that  he  is  wrong.**^  If  the  high  authority  from 
which  I  quote  these  sentiments,  so  honourable  to  his 
character  and  so  considerate  to  human  imperfection,  could 
have  been  the  party  to  whom  I  had  addressed  my  letter  at 
two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  if  he  could  have  been  told, 
within  four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  it,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  meaning,  and  that  it  pointed  not  at  those  serious 
consequences  which  he  apprehended,  would  he  not  have 
said,  '^  I  am  happy  to  have  been  so  soon  informed  of  my 
mistake  before  the  knowledge  of  it  has  gone  further,  and 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  set  it  right  ?^  This  I  know  was  the 
answer  naturally  anticipated  by  my  noble  friend,  who  first 
apprized  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his  mistake ;  but  the 
answer  which  he  received  was,  ^*  no  mistake — ^a  positive 
resignation.^ 

Sir,  this  was  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
head  of  his  Majesty^s  government  in  May  1828.  The  au- 
thority which  I  have  quoted,  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  May  1827,  when  explaining  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, why  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  his  Majesty'^s 
councils. 

Notwithstanding  the  self  and  mutual  gratulations  of  the 
enemies  to  all  improvement ;  in  spite  of  the  blundering 
zeal  of  some  of  that  party  who  find  in  the  present  removal 
of  myself  and  my  political  friends  from  office,  the  only  ade- 
quate apology  which  the  head  of  the  government  can  make 
to  them  for  having  admitted  us  at  all — who  libel  the  noble 
Duke  by  stating,  ^'  that  they  are  willing  to  excuse  him 
because  we  may  have  been  useful  just  at  first  ;*"  in  spite  of 
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the  boisterous  exultation,  and  venerable  buffocMieries  dis- 
played at  that  meeting,  which  once  a  year  congregates  to 
attempt  a  fraud  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  living,  and  to 
pronounce  a  libel  upon  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
— I  say,  Sir,  in  spite  of  these  boisterous  e^ctiltations,  so  sud- 
denly substituted  tor  the  loud  and  bitter  wailings  recently 
vented  from  the  same  quarter,  over  the  progress  of  religious 
liberty  in  this  country,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  desire,  at 
least  in  this  House,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  same  blessing— 
I  say.  Sir,  in  spite  of  all  these  signs  of  the  times — these  un- 
toward omens, — I  cannot  believe  that  the  triumph  of  that 
party  is  so  complete,  or  so  secure,  as  they  anticipate. 

Knowing  the  sentiments  of  my  right  honourable  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  this  House, — knowing 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question,  his 
opinions  and  his  principles  upon  all  questions  of  public 
policy  have  hitherto  been  in  strict  unison  with  my  own,— - 
knowing  the  feelings  and  views  which  prevail,  at  least  in 
this  House  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  believe,  whatever  doc- 
trines I  hear  laid  down  by  the  pretended  admirers  of  dis- 
cipline and  vigour,  that  my  right  honourable  friend  is 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  those  who  advo- 
cate these  doctrines.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  real  and  substantive  power  of  the  state 
should  be  wielded  according  to  the  dictation  of  an  unknown 
junta  abjuring  for  valid  reasons — ^reasons  which  no  man 
who  knows  them  will  call  in  question — all  ostensible  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  but 
claiming  a  veto  upon  the  measures  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible, and  a  right  to  proscribe  those  whom  they  do 
not  like; — I  cannot  believe  that  my  right  honourable  friend 
is  prepared  to  uphold  the  power  of  such  a  party  against 
the  power  of  public  opinion;— I  cannot  believe  that 
he  thinks  with  them,  that  the  great  business  of  l^slation 
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is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  to  counteract 
the  growth  of  intelligence  ;*— I  cannot  believe  that  he  looks 
with  the  same  jealous  eye  as  they  do  at  the  spread  of  tliat 
intelligence ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  afraid,  as  they 
are,  of  its  example  in  other  countries,  and  that  with  them 
he  dreads  the  interchange  of  mind  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  almost  as  much  as  they  dread 
a  more  liberal  and  free  interchange  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce, — I  cannot  believe  that,  with  them,  he  would 
gladly  pay  the  price  of  lowering  this  country  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  enforce  generally  over  the  world  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  subject  the  political  institutions, 
and  the  civil  rights  of  nations,  the  moral  influence  of  free 
discussion  and  a  free  press  upon  the  expansive  mind  of 
man,  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  a  junta  of  continental 
statesmen,  of  the  same  school  as  themselves,  but  backed 
and  supported  by  the  great  armies  of  JBurope*  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  has  such  a  dread  of  all  improvement, 
as  to  think  that  it  would  be  cheaply  repelled  from  this 
country,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  this.  Neither  can 
I  think  that  he  believes  it  would  be  safe  to  make  the  attempt. 
For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  shall  continue,  out  of  office, 
what  I  have  been  in  office,—*a  friend  to  the  institutions  of 
my  country,— a  sincere  believer  that  they  are  the  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to  preserve  the  free* 
dom  of  my  fellow-^subjects ;  but  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  very  principles  upon 
which  they  were  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
they  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  may  require  fVom 
time  to  time,  additions  and  alterations;  that  moderate 
and  cautious  reparations  are  the  true  way  to  preserve  the 
edifice  in  its  present  symmetry  and  strength ;  and  that  to 
neglect  those  reparations  is  to  risk  its  destruction.    Upon 
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this  principle  I  shall  continue  to  act,  and  to  watch  the 
measures  of  Government,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report,  so  long  as  I  have  a  seat  in  this  House  and  a 
voice  in  the  legislature  of  the  country. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  Sir,  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  which  they  have  extended  to  me,  upon  an  oc- 
casion of  all  others  the  most  painful  and  irksome,  in  as 
much  as  their  time  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  taken  up 
with  an  explanation  relating  to  myself.  I  trust  I  have  made 
it  appear  that  it  is  not  by  my  own  act  that  I  find  myself  dis- 
connected with  the  service  of  my  Sovereign.  I  will  not 
dissemble,  that  the  high  office  from  which  I  have  been  re- 
moved was  to  me  an  object  of  just  and  honourable  ambition; 
— that  I  forego  with  regret  the  opportunities  which  it  might 
have  afforded  to  me  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  those  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  placed  more 
immediately  under  its  superintendance ; — of  strengthening 
their  bonds  of  union  with  the  mother  country, — and  of 
rendering  them  more  valuable  to  it.  I  will  not  dissemble 
that  I  equally  regret  the  loss  of  those  opportunities,  which 
power  might  have  afforded  me,  of  following  up  and  perfect- 
ing those  measures  of  general  commercial  policy,  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  turned  for  years.  In  the  eclipse  of 
those  prospects,  and  the  loss  of  that  power, — I  carry  with 
me  into  retirement  the  high  consolation  of  reflecting  on  the 
cordial  confidence  with  which,  whilst  in  his  service,  I  was 
honoured  by  my  Sovereign,  and  the  gratifying  recollection 
of  the  kind  assurances  of  his  approbation  of  my  past 
labours,  when  I  placed  at  his  feet  the  seals  of  office.  Still, 
in  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  my  removal  it  would  be 
hypocrisy  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  derive  consolation,  from 
the  conviction  that,  without  a  more  cordial  support  and  a 
more  entire  credit  for  good  intentions  than  it  appears  I  was 
likely  to  receive,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  for 
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me  to  have  continued  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  I 
was  engaged,  between  the  increasing  difficulties  of  a  labo- 
rious public  life,  and  diminishing  health  and  strength  to 
bear  up  against  them. 


SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY—CIRCULATION  OF  SCOTCH 

NOTES  IN  ENGLAND. 

June  3. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  "  to  restrain  the  negociation  within  England  of  Promissory 
Notes  and  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange  under  a  limited  sum,  issued  by 
Bankers  or  others  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,"  Sir  James  Graham  moved 
as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Circulation  in  Promissory  Notes  under  the 
value  of  five  pounds  in  England.*' 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  would  detain  the  House  but  a 
short  time,  at  that  late  hour.  It  had  been  long  his  lot  to 
address  them  on  all  the  general  subjects  which  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  touched  upon  with  a  rapid  and  lucid 
view  ;  but  he  would  not  go  into  a  discussion,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  either  upon  the  question  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  country  banks, 
or  upon  the  doctrines  and  blunders^  as  the  honourable 
baronet  had  described  them,  of  the  Committees  of  1810 
and  1819.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage that  night  of  hearing  the  speech  of « the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was,  therefore,  that  he  wished  very 
shortly  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  vote  for 
the  proposition  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  and  most 
decidedly  against  the  amendment.  •  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord*  in  the  general  proposition,  that  provided  no 

•  Lord  Howick. 
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risk  or  inconvenience  attended  the  proceeding,  it  was  de* 
sirable  to  go  into  committee  on  such  subjects;  for  the 
more  they  were  inquired  into^  the  more  should  we  increase 
the  stock  of  our  practical  experience,  the  want  of  which 
had  led  to  almost  all  the  errors  we  had  committed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  national  prosperity.  But  he  would 
ask,  was  there  no  risk  in  unsettling  the  mind  of  the  public, 
as  to  what  was  to  be  the  future  state  of  the  currency  ? 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  many  questions  must 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  such  a  committee,  if 
it  should  be  appointed,  the  discussion  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  alarm  the  country.  They  would  have  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  Bank  restriction. 

The  honourable  baronet  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  a 
panic,  and  had  stated  the  evils  that  arose  from  great  fluc- 
tuations ;  but,  with  all  his  well-founded  aversion  to  these 
calamities,  the  honourable  baronet  was  going  the  direct 
road  to  another  panic  and  to  other  fluctuations,  if  his  sug- 
gestions should  be  adopted  by  the  House.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  undertaking  such  an  inquiry  would  be,  the 
awakening  of  a  general  expectation,  that  they  were  about 
to  restrain  cash  payments  again  ;  the  next,  that  they  were 
about  to  allow  an  unlimited  issue  of  one-pound  notes. 
Then  would  come  the  speculations  and  fluctuations  which 
would  naturally  arise  from  such  fruitful  sources  of  extra- 
vagance and  uncertainty ;  and  thus  would  return  the  whole 
mass  of  those  alarming  evils,  which  every  one  concurred 
in  deprecating.  If  they  consented  to  repeal  the  bill  of  I8S6, 
now  that  i|t  was  so  near  being  carried  into  complete  eflect, 
they  would  invite  back  the  whole  host  of  afflictions  under 
which  the  country  had  suffered.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of 
a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold;  for  the  moment 
they  introduced  paper,  they  would  banish  coin,  except 
such  coin  as  was  of  lower  denomination  than  the  paper.     It 
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was  impossible  to  retain  either  the  present  or  any  other 
amount  of  gold,  except  upon  that  condition;  for  if  nve 
returned  to  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes,  we  could  not 
keep  any  coin  in  circulation,  which  was  not  less  in  value 
than  the  pound  sterling. 

The  noble  Lord  had  asked  whether,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  it  would  not  be  a  great  object  to 
save  the  annual  expense  upon  two  and  twenty  millions  of 
gold  currency  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  expense  was  com- 
paratively of  no  importance;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
provision  which  the  noble  Lord  had  recommended,  of  a 
paper  circulation  convertible  into  gold,  was  a  fallacy,  as  he 
had  already  shown  ;  for  when  the  paper  was  let  in,  the 
gold  would  disappear,  and  in  this  way  they  would  soon  be 
saved  the  whole  expense  of  a  gold  circulation.  They  might 
vote  the  money ;  they  might  coin  it ;  but  how  could  they 
retain  it  in  the  country?     The  honourable  baronet  had 
talked  of  fluctuations  as  the  greatest  evil  under  which  the 
country  had  suffered  ;  but  this,  instead  of  being  an  argu- 
ment for  gcnng  into  a  committee,  was  the  greatest  objection 
to  such  a  proceeding.     If  they  allowed  the  country  banks 
togo(»  increasing  their  own  issues,  and  encouraging  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  whidi  would  be  the  consequence,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  again  be  placed  in  the  same  situi^ 
tifm  that  it  was  in  the  year  18^,  and  would  then,  perhaps, 
realize,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  ruin  which  it  had  expe- 
rienced but  partially  on  the  former  occasion.     He  would 
say  that  it  was  impossible,  coQsistently  with  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  country,  to  allow  the  country  banks  a  power 
of  adding  to  their  circulation  as  they  pleased.     Supposing 
a  rise  of  price  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  the  value  of  money  would  then  be  lowered.     The 
high  price  of  commodities  would  encourage  the  speculator 
to  deal  in  those  articles,  under  an  expectation  that  the 
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advance  would  continue ;  but  then  would  come  a  glut,  and 
then  a  fall ;  and  then  the  fluctuations  which  precede  a  panic ; 
and  finally,  the  panic  itself.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
changes,  there  was  one  commodity  that  would  not  rise,  and 
that  was  the  treasure  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  so  that  unless  they  took  some  strong  mea- 
sures, the  e£fect  of  which  was  panic,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  check  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which  the  issue  of 
country  notes  had  encouraged. 

It  was  the  want  of  a  proper  metallic  currency  that  led 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  year  18S5;  and  therefore,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  he  would  support  the  measure  of 
1826,  instead  of  again  unsettling  the  whole  of  the  arrange^ 
ments,  which  extended  to  all  the  country  banks  in  England. 
He  believed,  if  the  fact  were  ascertained,  it  would  be  found 
that  most  of  the  country  bankers  would  rather  see  the 
system  carried  into  complete  effect,  than  abandoned  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  completion.  When  they  knew,  as  he  hoped 
they  would  by  the  decision  of  that  night,  that  the  arrange- 
ments would  be  completed,  not  disturbed,  they  would  adopt 
a  more  settled  principle  of  accommodation  and  credit,  and 
pursue  that  course  which  was  most  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  country,  instead  of  wandering  into  those 
vague  and  uncertain  chimeras,  which  must  result  from  a 
vacillating  spirit  in  the  policy  which  professed  to  regulate 
their  proceedings.  For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
should  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
and  vote  for  the  original  motion. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  amendment,  45.     For  the  original 
motion,  154. 


.(     3«3    :)  •  . 

EAST-INDIA  TRADEp-EQUALIZATION  OF  THE 

DUTIES  ON  SUGAR. 
June  16. 

In  parsaance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  ■ 

.    Mr.  HtraKissov  rose.    He  said,  that  although  .he  had, 
on  a  former  day,  announced  his  .intention  to  present  a 
pietition  fcom  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  respecting  the 
trade   with  India,  still  he  did  not  mean  to  provoke  any 
discussion  on  the  very  important  question  to  which  it 
related.     He  took  this  course,  because  he  thought  that 
incidental  discussions  on  petitions  were  unwise,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided.     Important  subjects  would,  in  .his  opinion^ 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  with  better 
effect  when  they  were  brought  forward  in  the  ordinary  and 
regular  course  of  business :  and  therefore  he  should,  upcxi 
this  occasion,  confine  himself  to  stating,  as  shortly  as  pos* 
sible,  the  nature  of  the  petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand; 
That  petition  was  intrusted  to  him,  he  might  almost  say, 
on  behalf  of  every  British  merchant  in  Calcutta,  and  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  most  wealthy  and  dis* 
tinguished  native  merchants  in  that  opulent  city,— -persons 
whose  skill,  enterprise,  and  industry,  if  fostered  and  en- 
couraged, must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  that  active  class  of  individuals  were 
willing  to  embark  their  property  in  the  furtherance  of 
manufjActures,  of  navigation,  and  of  those  arts  which  led  to 
general  prosperity.     He  would  also  say,  that  as  these  par-* 
ties  were  not,  either  directly  or  virtually,  represented  in 
that  House,  they  came  before  the  l^slature  with  peculiar^ 
claims  to  attention. 

Now,  the  petitioners  stated,  and  they  did  so,  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  great  sincerity,  that  they  felt  much  satisfactioa 
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at  the  increased  facility  given  of  late  years  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  countries  and  nations,  as  well  as 
with  the  mother  country  and  all  its  dependencies.     They 
felt  confident  that  the  same  system  would  still  be  pursued, 
and  that  on  any  occasion,  when  the  legislature  introduced 
measures  affecting  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
India,  they  would  consider  free  intercourse  as  the  rule, 
and  restriction  as  the  exception,  to  be  only  maintained  on 
some  specific  ground  of  necessity  or  of  commercial  policy. 
He  could  not  think  there  was  a  doubt  that  Parliament 
would  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  when  they  were  called 
on,  as  at  no  distant  period  they  would  be,  to  consider  of 
the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter;   be* 
cause,  if  they  looked  back  to  the  effects  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  relaxation  that  took  place  after  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  Charter,  they  would  find,  that  the  direct 
commerce  between  this  country  and  British  India  had  been 
more  than  doubled.     New  branches  of  trade  had  sprung 
up,  and  others  were  every  day  arising ;  and  that,  too,  con- 
trary to  the  predictions  of  those  who  were  considered  to  be 
the  great  practical  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with   the   manners  and  habits  of 
the  immense  population  that  was  placed  under  our  rule. 

In  the  same  manner  those  authorities  confidently  stated, 
that  the  greatest  possible  evil  would  result  from  any 
permission  or  privilege  being  given  to  British  subjects  to 
send  their  capital  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it 
in  projects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  in  India.  These  opinions  had, 
however,  he  believed,  given  way  to  more  liberal  views,  and 
It  was  now  allowed,  that  the  capital  of  this  country  might 
be  employed  with  great  propriety,  and  most  beneficially,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  British 
India ;  and  he  knew,  that  where  such  a  system  had  beeii 
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acted  on,  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood^  a  greater 
bond  of  union  and  good-will  was  observable  between  the 
British  authorities  and  the  natives — a  great  improvement  in 
arts  and  manufactures  had  taken  placcr-^nd  those  moral 
feelings  which  enabled  individuals  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  social  life  were  more  sedulously  cultivated.  This  country, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  slow  in  extending  civil  rights  to 
the  people  of  Calcutta,  which  they  did  not  before  possess. 
The  natives  were  now  competent  to  serve  on  juries;  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  with  English  habits,  and  with  English 
feelings,  their  improvement  would  become  more  decided 
and  more  rapid.  He  could  only  look  to  the  increased 
intercourse  between  individuals  of  the  two  countries  as 
a  source  of  mutual  benefit.  It  might  be,  and  indeed  was, 
considered  as  a  subject  which  involved  some  degree  of 
difBculty,  and  which  demanded  the  maturest  investigation. 

He  made  these  brief  .remarks  with  no  other  view  but  to 
deprecate  discussion  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  the  great  importance  of  the  petition.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  those  principles  which  were  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and,  what  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  both  those  interests — a  subject 
to  which  the  anxious  attention  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
be  directed— the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
population  of  India. 

With  these  general  views,  he  should  merely  state,  that 
the  petitioners  farther  observed  to  the  House  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  much  inconvenience  was  felt  and  much  in- 
jury sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  duty  on 
East  and  West-India  sugars.  That  question  had,  however, 
been  postponed  to  a  future  period,  and  therefore  he  should 
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not  offer  any  opinion  on  it  at  present.  The  petitioners  also 
eomplained,  that  other  staples  of  India,  such  as  cotton, 
82c.,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of  duty,  excluded 
from  this  country.  In  fact,  they  felt  that  those  articles 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  not  the  produce  of  a 
British  possession,  but  of  a  foreign  colony;  and  they 
prayed  that,  even  in  the  present  session,  some  reform  might 
be  effected  in  the  scale  of  duties.  When  these  subjects 
came  regularly  to  be  discussed,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
utmost  attention  would  be  paid  to  them ;  and  looking  to 
the  trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago— looking  to  the 
various  new  sources  of  trade  and  commerce  which  were 
springing  up — ^but  more  particularly  looking  to  the  probable 
intercourse  between  India  and  the  liberated  states  of  South 
America,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  field  would  be 
opened  for  the  employment  of  British  capital,  much  more 
extensive  than  was  imagined  by  those  who  had  not  narrowly 
considered  the  subject.  These  branches  of  commerce  were 
cnly  in  their  infancy;  but  he  was  convinced  that  if  they 
were  encouraged  the  country  would  derive  incalculable 
benefit  from  them*  Having  made  these  few  remarks,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition. 


BRITISH  SHTPPINO  INTEREST.' 

.    Ju9ie  17. 

General  Gascoyne  this  day  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the. 
state  of  the  British  Shipping  Interest.  He  mMntained  that  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  trade  had  taken  place,  and  moved,  that  the 
Mouse  should  pledgee  itself  to  inquire  into  the  causes  thereof  next 
session.  After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.- 
Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson^  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Liddell, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose. — He  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  night  he  would  .not  trespass  long  upon  the  attention  of 
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the  Hou^*  In  precediDg  sessions,  he  had  already  stated  at 
rktrge  his  vie wb  and  principle^  in  referenoe  to  this  important 
.question;  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible -for  him  to  add 
4uiy  thing,  to  the  lucid,  and  convincing  statement  of  facts 
.whiph  his  ri^t  honourable  friend*  had  laid;  before,  the 
^ouse  upon  this  now  almost  exhausted  subject.  The 
Jionourable  member  for  Doveri*  had  expressed  his  indig- 
nant feelings  at  the  treatment  which  he  (Mr.  Huskiss^n) 
had  deceived  from  certain  parties.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  sUdh  treatment  had  in  no  degree  disturbed  the 
.ir^mquillity  of  hisfeelings,  and  if  the  ship-owners  had  only 
|>aid  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  writer  of  the  scurrilous 
.pamphlet  alluded  to,  he  would  say  they  had  measured  their 
liberality  by  the  low  rate  of  freights.  He  would  own  that 
he  had  been  rather  startled  by  the  first  statement  of  the 
gallant  geperal.  The  gallant  general  commenced  by  stating^ 
that  he  was  about  ta  discuss — what?  4UI  abstract  ^aya^ 
question,  >dth  a  collateral  view  to  commerce.  He  must 
iicknowledge  that  his  gallant  colleague  had  well  performed 
his  promise — ^if  by  "  abstract^  he  had  meant  a  view  of  the 
subject,  leaving  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case-^and  certainly 
his  gallant  colleague  treated, the  collateral  part  of  the  ques- 
tion  with  quite  as  little  reserve. 

The  gallant  general  had  argued  upon  what  he  seemed  to 
consider  an.  apparent  defidency, .  or  falling-ofF,  in  the  ton- 
nage of  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of  seamen ;  and  his 
proposition  was — that,  next  session,  they  should  inquire 
into  a  subject  which  had  been  already  fiiUy  and  satisfac- 
torily explained.  In  the  year  18S5,  he  had  fdt  it  his  duty 
.to  consolidate  all  the  complicated  and  various  acts  relating 
to  shipping ;  and  by  one  provision  then  made,  it  was  order- 
ed, that  all  ships  on  coming  into  port  should  be  registered^ 
upon  the  oath  of  the  captain.     The  old  registry  act,  the 
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^th  of  the  late  King,  did  not  provide  for  the  ships  which 
might  be  lost  at  sea,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Their  registries 
still  remained  ;  but  when  he  came  to  remodel  the  ^registries, 
in  the  year  1827,  it  was  plain  that  those  ships  which  were 
no  longer  in  existence  could  not  be  registered  de  novo. 
Therefore,  all  the  shipping  which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
from  the  year  1774  to  1827,  were  omitted  in  the  new  regis* 
try  list;  and  thereupon  the  gallant  general  called  upon 
him  to  account  for  the  apparent  diminution  in  shipping 
between  1826  and  1827.  Why,  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened,  if  the  remodelling  of  the  registry  act  had  taken 
place  in  1814,  or  in  any  other  year.  But  his  gallant  colleague 
inquired,  what  had  become  of  the  seamen  P  In  reply  to 
this  question,  he  would  state,  that  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  this  House  granted  a  land-tax  to  the  Crown,  and 
tax  commissioners  were  appointed  by  King  William  in 
every. county  for  its  collection.  These  collectors  were 
appointed  only  for  the  year;  and  it  appeared,  that  each 
year  the  county  members  returned  to  Government  the 
names  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  qualified  to  fiU  the  office. 
From  the  period  of  King  William  to  the  present  time,  this 
law  had  continued  unchanged,  when  at  this  moment  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  passing  through  the  House ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  append  to  that  bill  the  names  of 
all  the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed,  and  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  several 
county  members,  from  the  time  of  King  William  to  the 
present.  The  bill  in  that  state  had  been  already  read  a 
third  time.  It  was  a  mass  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  other 
bills  on  the  table  would  appear  but  as  mere  shreds  before 
it ;  and,  indeed,  he  would  not  like  to  be  the  person  to  move 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  the  Lords  by  any  single  member 
of  that  House.  Now,  if  any  one  proposed  to  take  out  of 
that  bill  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  were  unques- 
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iionably  dead — such  as  those  appointed  in  the  reigns  of 
king  William,  queen  Anne,  king  George  I.,  II.,  and  III.,— 
his  honourable  and  gallant  colleague  would  probably  stare 
at  the  diminished  bill,  and  ask  ^'  what  had  become  of  all 
the  commissioners  ?*" 

His  gallant  friend  had  admitted,  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  trade,  but  he  complained,  that  the  expense  in  the  men 
and  shipping,  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on,  had  de. 
-creased.  What,  then,  was  the  manifest  object  of  his  in* 
quiry  ?  That  the  shipping  should  be  employed  at  higher 
rates,— that  the  country  should  be  put  to  greater  expense, — 
and  that  thus  all  competition  with  foreign  countries  should 
be  prevented !  His  gallant  fnend  had  complained  that^ 
by  the  aid  of  steam-packets,  vessels  were  enabled  often  a 
fortnight  sooner  to  get  to  sea,  and  that  British  vessels  often 
made  two  voyages  in  one  season  to  the  Baltic.  His  gallant 
friend  ought  at  once  to  pass  a  law  to  put  down  steam- 
packets,  and  to  prevent  vessels  making  more  than  one 
voyage  in  the  year  to  the  Baltic.  There  was  at  presoit 
an  agent  in  London  for  all  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  England.  That  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Richmond,  one  who  had  closely  attended  to  the  interests 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over ;  and  in  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  that  gentleman  this  very  morning,  there 
occurred  the  following  sentence :— "  It  is  not  from  want  <rf 
employment  that  we  complain ;  we  have  more  of  that  than 
ever  there  was»  Owing  to  the  consumption  of  our  noble 
and  wealthy  country,  I  am  convinced  that  the  importations 
of  the  year  18^  have  exceeded  those  of  the  far-famed  year 
1825.''  This  showed  that  the  shipping  interests  were  in  no 
want  of  employment.  He  would  admit  that  those  interests^ 
as  well  as  the  other  interests  of  this  country,  had  latterly 
made  but  small  profits;  but  that  was  owing  to  general 
causes,  whicli  all  must  admit,  while  they  deplored  their 
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texisterice.  .  The  shipping  interest  complained^  on  (he  one 
band ;  and  so  did  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  on  the 
other. 

;  .It .had  been  over  and  ov^  again  asked,  whether,  under 
the  present  system,  British  shipping  could  stand  a  fair 
competition  urith  the  ships  of  other  nations.  He  would 
answer  that  question  by  a  statement  which  had  been  put 
into  hii  hands  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.*' The  ports  of  Brasil  were  free  ports;. and  it  ap- 
pe^ed  that  the  trade  of  Brazil,  between  Brazil  and  Europe, 
owing  to  the  want  of  shipping  in  Brazil,  must  be  carried 
0h,  either  by  European  ships,  or  by  those  («F  the  United 
JScatesl  One  article  of  Brazilian  produce  wasisugar.  That 
.dugar  could  not  be  brought  to  England,  on  account  of  the 
high  prohibitory  duties.  A  great  portion  of  it  was  exported 
to  Trieste^  and'th^  other  portion  to  Hamburgh.  Twenty* 
^ght  vessels  hltd  sailed  frbm  Bahia  in  the  last  year  laden  with 
'Sugar  to  Trieste;  and  of  these,  four  were  Austrian,  two  were 
Swedes,  one  Russian  i  in  all  seven.  The  remaining  twenty- 
tme  were  English.  Forty-eight  ships  had  sailed  to  Ham* 
Jburgh  from  Bahia,  during  the  last  year  :  of  these  twelve 
{belonged  to  Hambui^h,  two  were  Germans,  one  Dutch, 
0De  Swede,  one  Russian,  and  twenty-three  of  them  were 
English.  Thus,  out  of  seventy-five  vessels  which  carried 
on  the  trade  of  the  Btazils  with  Eun^,  about  fifty  were 
Englidi.  - . 

While  he  had  been  absent  from  the  House,  he  had  heard 
(that  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Vice-Pre^dent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,-)-  had  declared,  that  his  own  mind,  and 
4hat  of  his  right  honourable  colleague,  the  President  of 
Ihat  Board,  were^*  blank ^  upon  this  subject.  .He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  they  were  persons  likely  to  adopt  any 

change  in  the  general  policy  and  principle  of  the  com<> 

•  •        •  • 

•  Mr.  Al^ternian  Thompson.  f  ^fr.  Courtcnay. 
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merce  of  this  country,  which  had  been  introduoed  widim 
the  kut  eight  years  by  his  two  noUe  friencb,  now  in  the 
other  House,  and  htmaelf.  He  was  sure  that '  the  Vice^ 
Piresideat  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  animated  ,by  such 
liberal  feelings,  that  when  he  examined  into  the  present 
system,  he  would  oome  to  the  determination  of  raamtaihing 
and  supporting  it  The  system  had  the  approval  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Home  Departmoit  It  had  the 
approval  of  every  member  of  Lord  Liverpool's  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  entirely  approved  of  by  Lord  Liverpool 
himself. 

He  was  anxious  that  it  should  go  forth  to  foreign 
nations  that  this  country  would  not  retrograde  from  that 
system.  And  he  was  sure  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
did  not  intend  to  hint,  by  the  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  him,  that  any  change  was  contemplated  in  that  sys- 
tem. All  he  would  ask  was,  let  the  system  have  fair 
play.  If  the  blessings  of  peace  could  be  continued,  he 
was  sure  that,  under  that  system,  commerce,  and  all  the 
interests  connected  with  commerce,  would  flourish  and 
improve.  A  charge  had  been  made  elsewhere  by  one  who, 
because  he'  had  been  a  diplomatist,  assumed  the  wisdom  of 
a  statesman,  against  this  country  for  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  States.  It  was  a  tardy 
wisdom  which  came  in  with  its  advice,  when  fortunately 
it  .Was  impossible  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  inde^ 
pendency  of  thosfe  great  and  Extensive  countries.  Those 
slates  had  unfortunately  occupied  the  relation  of  belli- 
gereOta  with  one  another,  and  some  infractions  of  the  laws 
of  nations  had  been  committed.  But,  had  such  infractions 
tiever  heen  committed  by  this  and  other  civilized  countries 
in  a  state  of  war?  Why  I  Old  Spain  herself  had  sinned 
fifty  times  as  much  in  that  way,  as  the  countries  that  had 
been  freed  from  her  ycke.    There. had  not  beea  one  case 
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of  irregularity  committed  by  those  belligerents  on  British 
cdnmerce,  which  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance* Those  states,  when  they  became  more  settled  and 
tranquil,  would,  he  was  convinced,  add  increased  wealth  to 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  would  be,  in  every  way, 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  England.  He 
concluded  by  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  present  commer- 
cial system  would  have  fair  play,  and  a  fair  trial,  and  he 
would  stake  his  character  and  his  reputation  on  its  success. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BILL— TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

Jwne  20. 

*  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  ^  committee  on  the  Bill^ 
'<  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  moved,  *'  That  it 
be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  receive 
a  clause  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  of  an 
Elective  Assembly  in  the  said  colony," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  would  offer  a  few  observations 
in  support  of  the  measure  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
propose.  That  measure  had  not  been  framed  without  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
£olony,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  done  him 
but  justice  in  saying,  that  he  had  kept  in  mind  the  im« 
portance  of  not  forming  any  regulation  which  would  pre- 
vent the  gradual  introduction  into  that  country  of  all  the 
institutions  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  so  beneficial  in 
this.  He  wished  most  sincerely  to  see  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  advan* 
iages  resulting  from  Trial  by  Jury  and  an  Elective 
Assembly^  on  the  saine  principle  as  those  which  were  so 
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successful  in  their  operations  in  EngbmcL  But  the  question 
was,  whether  they  could  be  so  introduced,  under  all'  the 
peculiar  circumstances  at  present  attendant  on  the  state  of 
society  in  that  colony.  He  thought  they  could  not. 
There  was,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  the  proposition 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  own.  The  one 
wished  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
giving  the  Grovemor  a  qualifying  power  of  suspending  it 
in  any  local  district,  according  to  his  discretion.  The  other 
proposed,  that  it  should  be  suspended  for  the  present,  but 
gave  a  power  to  the  Governor  gradually  to  extend  the 
system,  according  as  circumstances  might  admit  of  it. 
He  also  intended  to  move  an  amendment,  <<  that  in  all  civil 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  should  have.a  discretionary  power 
to  grant  trial  by  jury,  if  the  parties  were  not  averse  to  it.'* 
,  If  the  right  honourable  member  had  made  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  population,  he  would  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  practically  to  introduce,  at  present,  the  forms 
and  proceedings  appertaining  to  jury  trial  and  constitu«* 
tional  elections  for  a  legislative  assembly.  The  right 
honourable  member  had  talked  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  gradually  accustom  an  innocent  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  brought  up  in  a  monastery,  to  the  business  of  life 
and  the  usages  of  the  world.  For  his  part,  he  could  not 
perceive  any  similarity  whatever  between  such  a  boy  and 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales,— two-thirds  of  which 
had  been  sent  forth,  not  from  a  monastery,  but  from  New- 
gate, condemned  to  fourteen  years  of  punishment  for  their 
aggressions  against  the  civil  and  moral  interests  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  The  average  of  the  inhabitants  was  one 
man  to  twenty  thousand  acres;  and  society,  he  need 
scarcely  add,  was  on  a  footing  quite  different  from  that  of 
this  country.  There  there  were  feuds  and  jealousies, 
arising  from  the  relative  situation  of  freed  men  and  mas- 
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fers.  Thqr  oduld.  never  be  brought  to  intermix  in  social 
life  ;  and  the  ojie  clAas  would  be  too  often  disposed,  when 
UQ  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  avenge  former 
injuries  and  flights,  which  they  might  have  received  from 
the  oth^r«  Would  an  Englishman,  who  went  oat  to  the 
country  possessed  of  wealth,  charaicter,  and  education, 
choose  to  have  his  lifb  and  liberty  exposed  to  the  decision 
of  a  jury,  nine  or  ta:i  of  whom  wei^  convicted  criminals? 
He  was  satisfied,  from  the  official  inquiries  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  institute,  that  nothing  would  so  much 
tend  to  deter  capital,  and  respectable  members  of  society, 
from  finding  their  way  to  this  colcxiy,  as  the  establidiment 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  its  existing  condition.  The  species  of 
trial  now  in  operation  there  appeared  to  give  the  conu 
pletest  satisfaction,  whatever  might  be  its  defects.  There 
were  no  complaints  against  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  chief  justice  or  of  the  population. 
jHe  had  no  doubt  but  any  nian  would  prefer  being  tried 
by  seven  officers  of  honour  and  reputation,  to  risking  his 
fate  on  the  verdict  of  such  persons  as  he  had  described. 
r  As  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  to  be  but  seven  years,  he 
had  given  an  earnest  of  his  wish  not  to  int^fere  with  the 
future  introduction  of  all  the  institutions  which  this  country 
enjoyed.  He  was  far  from  desirous  to  withhold  from  the 
colony  any  of  th^  benefits  to  which  it  should  he  entitled, 
With  respect  to  the  election  of  a  legislative  council,  he 
wished  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  observe,  that. the 
present  bill  went  a  step  towards  imparting  the  privilege. 
The  existing  Gt)ve]:pment  wfis  neither  arbitrary  nor  de« 
spotic;  lor  there  was  a  free  press,  which  had.a  due  influence 
and  control  over  public  afairs.  All  trials  were  held  openly, 
and  the  population  on  all  occasicms  manifested  a  jealousy 
with  respect  to  their  rights*  Such  being  the.  present  civil 
condition  of  theoolony^  jie  could. not  believe  that  all'  the 
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constitutiixial  cusloins  of  tfaas  cdimtxy  would  be  there  for-^ 
gotten  in  a  few  years,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
apprehended.  The  glorioufi  institutions  of  England  would 
surely  not  appear  alien  to  their  habits  and  feielings,  wbien 
new  settlers  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  reputation,  wene 
every  day  removing  thither,  and  thereby  causing  a  constant 
infusion  of  British  principles  amongst  the  population. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  proposition  now  suggested 
would  place  the  Governor  in  a  most  invidious  situation,  as 
it  would  have  him,  at  fifteen  thousand  miles^  distance,  to 
suspend  a  popular  privilege  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
mother  country  had  been  pleased  to  confer.  For  these 
reasons,  he  should  persevere  in  recommending  the  original 
measure  to  the  House,  with  a  clause  empowering  the  60^ 
vemor  to  extend  trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  and  also  re^ 
quiring  thai,  on  the  enactment  of  any  new  statute,  lie  should 
make  a  declaration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  British  law 
obtained  in  the  colony. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  CANADA8. 

July!, 

Sir  Henr}'  Hardingei  the  Secretary  at  War,  haviD^r  in  a  committee 
on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  moved,  "  That  30,000/.  be,  granted  tp 
defray  the  expense  of  Military  Works  at  Kingston  in  Upper  Oanadi^ 
and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1828," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  had  refrained  from  rising  earlier', 
because  he  wished,  before  he  came  to  decide  upon  the 
present  vote,  to  hear  it  defended  by  some  competent 
authority,  who  would  be  capable  of  proving  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  those  works,  to  which  the  vote  had  re- 
ference. He  was  happy  to  say,  that  he  had  found  that 
authority  for  which  he  sought  in  the  speech  of  the  Colonial 
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Secretary,^  whose  explanation  had  perfectly  convinced  him 
of  the  necessity  for  this  vote.  He  could  not  be  brought  to 
agree  that  the  United  States  were  not  ambitious  of  pos^ 
sessing  new  territories ;  and  of  all  the  British  settlements 
which  those  States  were  desirous  of  possessing,  he  felt 
assured  that  the  Canadas  formed  the  first  object  of  their 
ambition.  He  conceived  that  the  genius  of  that  great  and 
rising  nation  turned,  perhaps  naturally,  in  pursuit  of  objects 
by  which  to  increase  its  strength  and  power;  and  he 
believed  that  the  ambition  which  prompted  America,  in 
1812,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  said  to  lie  dormant  now, 
was  nevertheless  ready  to  be  called  into  action  on  the  first 
occasion.  The  House  should  recollect,  that  but  for  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  Canadas  in  1812,  that  aggression 
which  cost  this  country  so  much  of  its  best  blood,  and  so 
much  of  its  treasure  also,  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Were  we  not  wise,  therefore,  to  provide  against  a  similar 
aggression, by  adopting  those  precautions  which  wisdom  and 
sound  policy  dictated?  When  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  conveying  arms  and^  military,  stores  from  one  part  of 
Canada  to  another  was  considered; — when  it  was  calculated, 
that  in  time  of  war  that  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds  per  day,  it  was  surely  a  measure  of  the 
soundest  policy  to  adopt  that  plan,  by  which  not  only  those 
expenses  would  be  lessened,  but  the  country  fortified  against 
invasion. 

The  question  was  this — shall  England  undertake  to  pro- 
vide against  future  aggression  in  the  Canadas,  by  render- 
ing them  capable  of  defence,  or  shall  we  give  them  up  at 
once,  with  the  loss  of  our  national  character  and  honour, 
and  overlooking  those  sacred  duties  which,  as  a  parent 
country,  we  owed  to  a  tried  and  faithful  people  ?  If  we 
determined,  as  surely  as  it  became  our  station  in  the  rank 

•  Sir  George  Murray. 
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of  nations  to  do,  to  defend  the  Canadas,  we  ought,  in  the 
first  pLBu:e,  to  consider  whether  that  defence  should  be 
undertaken  with  every  fair  prospect  of  success,  or  whether 
we  should^  by  a  niggard*  vote  at  present,  not  only  render 
that  success  doubtful,  but  increase  the  expense  which  it 
shall  cost  us  at  least  tenfold  ?  The  whole  question  amounted 
to  this— -Were  we,  if  a  struggle  should  again  occur,  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  Canadas  for  ever,  or  would  we  at  a 
much  less  expense,  secure  them  ? 

The  honourable  member  for  Callington  had  spoken  of 
the  certainty  of  losing  the  Canadas,  and  in  fact,  all  our 
foreign  possessions,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  events.  Without  endeavouring  to  com- 
bat a  doctrine  which  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  the 
history  of  past  ages,  and  the  wisdom  of  experience  which 
that  history  inculcated,  he  might  just  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  question  at  present  appeared  to  be, 
not  whether  the  Canadas  should  be  ours  in  one  hundred 
years  to  come,  but  whether  they  should  continue  in 
our  possession,  or  become  part  and  pai'cel  of  that  im- 
mense and  overgrowing  republic,  whose  ambition  was  as 
unquestionable  as  the  means  to  accomplish  it  were  great 
and  formidable  ?  He  for  one,  would  say  distinctly—^'  Be. 
tain  your  possessions  at  any  cost.*"  Indeed,  so  deeply  was  he 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course,  that, 
looking  to  the  immense  advantages  which  we  were  either  to 
gain  or  to  lose  for  ever,  according  as  we  pursued  a  wise  or 
an  evil  policy,  if  he  could  be  positive  that  the  amount  of 
the  present  vote  was  to  be  expended  with  the  positive  cer- 
tainty that  in  fifty  years  to  come-— not  to  speak  of  a 
hundred — ^tbe  Canadas  were  to  be  free  and  independent,  he 
yet  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
but  would  as  heartily  give  his  vote  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  he  was  prepared  to  give  it  now ;  and  for  this 
reason — that  if  the  Canadas  in  time  were  to  throw  off  the 
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oontroL  of  die  parent  country,  their  independence  otig^t  to 
be  achieved  by  the  growth  of  national  hcmour,.  opulence, 
and  population.  But>  above  all,  let  dieir  independence  b# 
effiscted  rather  by  the  course  of  natural  events  than  by  any 
premature  and  unnatural  separation.  If  they  were  to  be^ 
come  independent  by  'the  growA  of  their  own  resources,  let 
us  learn  this  lesson  of  practical  wisdomr— not  to  encounter  a 
ruinous  war  in  endeavouring  to  regain  them.  If  the  time 
for  separation  should  at  last  arrive,  let  it  be  like  the  sever* 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  same  family,  who,  long  united  by 
the  ties  of  blood  and  affection,  found  it  at  last  necessary  to 
part,  but  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  each  other'^s  welfare. 
Let  it  be  such  a  separation,  that,  instead  of  alienating  would 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  those  feelings  of  mutual  good-» 
will  which  arise  from  the  considerations  of  family  and 
blood. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  all  consideration  of  the  duty  which 
interest,  or  commercial  advantages,  or  power,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  patronage — ^a  consideration  which  some 
honourable  gentlemen  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  this 
debate,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  consideration  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  mixed  up  with  ^uch  a  question — ^indepen* 
dently  of  all  those  considerations,  he  would  say — Let  the 
Canadas  be  ours  as  long  as. we  are  in  a  situation  to  retain 
them,  and  as  long  as  their  loyal  population  shall  claim 
our  protection;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  time, — as  who 
shall  say  that  our  connexion  shall  be  eternal? — ^if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  separation  should  take  place, .  let 
the  countries  which  were  once  united,  and  which  parted 
with  regret,  in  the  hour  of  mutual  necessity,  look  forward 
to  each  other  for  support  and  assistance.  Entertainiog 
these  views,  he  should  certainly  support  the  present  vote. 
He  hoped  that  the  grounds  of  irritation,  which  he  ad- 
mitted existed,  in  Canada,  would  soon  be  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained  away^     He  thought  that  the  Canadians  had  some 
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cause  of  complaint,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  lands,  which  too  much  resembled  a  chess-board. 
He  thought  that,  after  forty  years^  possession,  those  mil- 
lions of  acres  should  be  better  allotted,  and  more  advan-^ 
tageously  cultivated.  He  felt  assured  that  any  irritation 
which  might  exist  in  Canada  was  but  temporary,  and  that 
no  wish  was  harboured  there  to  shake  off  the  control  of 
England.  He  trusted  that,  when  those  works  were  com^ 
pleted  which  were  the  objects  of  the  present  vote,  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Canadas  would  be  placed  upon  a  lasting 
foundation,  and  that  they  would  never  again  become  the 
theatre  of  attack  and  aggression. 


NATIONAL  DEBT— SINKING  FUND. 

July  15. 

'  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ''  to  amend  the  Acts  for  re-i 
gulating  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,"  ; 

Mr.  HusKTssoK  said,  that  he  could  not  allow  a  bill  which 
made  so  material  a  change,  if  not  in  the  principle,  at  least 
in  the  mode,  in  which  Parliament  had  hitherto  dealt  with 
the  National  Debt,  to  pass  through  the  second  reading, 
without  entreating  the  permission  of  the  House  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  He  lamented! 
exceedingly  that,  on  a  question  of  such  gr^at  importance  to 
the  country,  there  had  been  an  inevitable  necessity  which 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  forward  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  when  the  House  might  have  entered  into  an 
ampler  consideration  of  all  the  consequences  which  were 
involved  in  the  change  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  In 
the  general  view   which  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  taken  of  our  finances 
and  of  our  future  prospects,  and  in  the  general  opinions 
which  he  had  stated  to  the  House  on  those  topics,  he,  for 
the  most  part,  cordially   concurred:   but  there  was  no 
opinion  of  his  right  honourable  friend  in  which  he  more 
cordially  concurred,  than  that  in  which  he  declared,  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  Sinking  Fund,  save  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  surplus  of  our  revenue  above  our  expenditure. 
On  that  point,  indeed,  he  believed  that  every  body  was 
agreed.     He   lamented  that  the  surplus  of  our  revenue 
above  our  expenditure  was  not  larger  than  his  right  honour- 
able friend  had  stated  it  to  be ;  for  he  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable that  a  country  holding  the  rank  which  this  did  in  the 
scale  of  nations, — called  upon  as  it  occasionally  was  to  assert 
its  proud  preeminence  among  them,  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  independence  of  smaller  states, — should  show 
not  only  an  ability  to  make  engagements  in  a  time  of  war, 
but  also  an  ability  to  fulfil  them  in  time  of  peace.  Though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  Sinking  Fund,  yet  he  could  not  but  think  that  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  three  millions  was  much  too  small,  when 
compared  with  the  debt,  to  the  reduction  of  which  it  was 
to  be  appropriated.  With  this  feeling  he,  of  coiurse,  must  be 
understood,  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  of 
the  surplus  applicable  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  from  three  mil- 
lions to  one  million  and  a  half.  He  conceived  that  their  first 
care  should  be  to  guard  against  an  increase  of  the  debt;  and 
he  was  therefore  for  applying  whatever  surplus  there  existed 
to  its  reduction. 

There  was  one  part  of  his  right  honourable  friend's 
speech  in  which  he  entirely  agreed,  and  by  which  he  had 
been  greatly  gratified.  It  was  that  in  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  bore  testimony  to  the  value  and  advan- 
tage of  those  principles,  relating  to  manufactures  and  com- 
mercial industry,  which  had  been  promulgated  of  late  years. 
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and  which,  having  been  applied  in  the  way  of  a  remission 
of  taxes,  and  in  attempts  to  remove  the  restraints  that 
fettered  the  industry  of  the  country,  had  greatly  contri- 
buted, according  to  the  statement  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  to  improve  the  general  comfort  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects.  But  he  wished  most  particularly  to  state 
to  the  House,  that,  in  his  view,  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  the 
country  formed  a  part  of  its  financial  situation,  to  which  a 
jealous  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  and  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  see  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  Unfunded 
Debt  into  account,  and  connecting  it  with  the  present  en- 
gagements and  advances  of  the  Bank  of  England, — ^he 
would  not  say,  looking  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  at  the  whole 
amount  of  that  debt  and  of  those  advances,  that  he  felt  any 
present  uneasiness,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
ground  tar  prospective^  disquietude  and  alarm. 

In  1819,  during  the  consideration  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  they  were  told  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  it  was  necessary  we  should  pay  them  the  ten  millions 
advanced  by  them  to  the  Grovemment  upon  Exchequer 
bills.  The  tai  millions  were  repaid  ;  but  since  then,  more 
than  that  sum  had  been  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  the 
Grovemment,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  placed  the  money 
less  under  thdr  controul,  than  when  they  advanced  it 
on  Exchequer  bills ;  and  under  such  circumstimces  as, 
should  a  case  of  emergency  arise,  would  place  the  country 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  and  possibly  of  eventual 
loss.  In  1828,  the  Bank  contracted  with  Government 
for  what  was  called  the  Dead- weight, — that  was  the  piu*- 
chase  of  annuities  to  the  amount  of  585,000/.  for  forty-four 
years.  Now,  certainly,  at  the  time  this  contract  was 
made,  it  was  the  expectation,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  but  of  those  who  treated  with 
them  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  also  the  expectation 
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of  the  public,  that  the  annuity  so  purchased  by  them 
would  be  gradually  distributed  and  sold  to  the  public. 
Otherwise  the  Bank  keeping  the  whole  of  the  annuity, 
and  paying  not  less  than  IS^OOO^OOO/.  during  forty-four 
years,  might  as  well  have  had  its  capital  invested  in 
land,  houses,  or  in  any  thing  else  not  convertible  into 
the  means  of  meeting  other  engagements.  Had  it  been 
intended,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  to  keep  the  annuity 
permanently,  the  natural  thing  to  have  done  was,  to  Iiave 
called  together  the  whole  body  of  the  Bank  proprietors, 
and  to  have  stated  to  them,  that  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  that  it  was  an  advantageous  arrangement 
between  the  Government  and  them,  and  to  have  called  upon 
them  to  advance  the  necessary  capital.  In  that  case,  the 
public  would  have  dealt  with  the  Bank  as  with  any  other 
party  who  made  an  advance  of  money.  But,  as  it  was, 
instead  of  the  capital  being  advanced,  in  order  to  make  the 
payments  to  Government,  all  the  Bank  did  was  to  lend  its 
credit,  without  an  advance  of  capital  being  made  on  the 
part  of  any  of  those  who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  that 
corporation.  Every  one  must  see  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  Bank  of  England  making  advances  out  of 
its  general  credit,  staked  upon  the  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual proprietors.  The  difference  between  such  an  advance 
and  one  on  Exchequer  Bills  was  very  material.  If  the  issue 
of  these  should  become  too  large,  the  Government  could  pay 
off  a  portion  of  them ;  or  if  the  Bank  wished  to  get  back  its 
capital,  it  might  claim  payment  from  the  Government.  But 
here  the  public  possessed  no  control  over  these  securities ; 
for  there  was  no  possibility  of  setting  themselves  free  from 
any  part  of  the  sum,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bank. 
That  body  had  advanced  upon  them  about  11,000,000/. 
They  were  also  largely  in  advance  upon  Exchequer  bills. 
Their  advances  upon  deficiency  bills,  up  to  the  8th  of  July, 
amounted  to  8,000,000/.,  besides  something  considerable  on 
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the  malt  duties.  The  only  description  of  advances  in 
which  the  Bank  was  deficient,  was  that  upon  m^x^ntile 
bills  of  exchange. 

Looking  at  all  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  possible, 
though  he  hoped  the  distant,  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  he  conceived  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that  the  Bank,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  its  engagements 
with  the  public,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  distress^ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  country,  or  of  taking  courses 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
metallic  currency,  and  which  might  lead  to  that  which  he 
considered  the  greatest  of  all  evils — ^the  recurrence  of  a 
Bank  restriction  act.  It  was  said,  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  distressed  by  a  straitened  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  the  calling  in  of  the  one-pound  notes.  He 
believed  that  no  such  thing  would  follow.  He  must  at  the 
same  time  say,  that  in  the  metropolis  a  plethora  at  present 
existed,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  channels  for 
the  beneficial  employment  of  capital.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  actually  at  this  moment  deposits  of  money,  for 
which  it  could  not  find  any  beneficial  employment,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  six  millions.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
several  London  bankers  hadJavge  sums  deposited  with  them 
by  their  customers,  for  which  they  could  find  no  means  of 
employment.  .  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  if  an  un- 
favourable state  of  the  exchanges  should  occur,  and  if  this 
country  were  compelled  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  in 
order  to  sustain  the  national  honour,  it  might  so  happen, 
that  these  six  millions  of  deposits  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
then,  for  self-protection,  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  di- 
minish its  circulation.  The  consequences  which  would 
follow  might  easily  be  imagined.  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  efibrts  of  ministers  should  be  directed,  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity,   towards   rendering  the 
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state  of  the  advances  and  engagements  of  the  Bank  of 
England  more  consistent  with  the  safe  principles  of  bank- 
ing. In  his  opinion,  of  all  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  this 
country  during  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  years,  the  re- 
striction of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  1797,  and  the 
lamentable  consequences  by  which  it  was  attended,  formed 
the  greatest.  He  would  say,  that  that  act  had  produced 
more  confusion  in  property,  and  had  entailed  more  moral 
and  political  evils  on  this  country,  than  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  any  other  measure  ;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice 
which  the  Government  ought  not  to  make  rather  than  to 
bring  back  the  distress,  the  suffering,  and  the  whole  train  of 
frightful  calamities  which  would  attend  its  renewal. 

Entertaining,  as  he  did,  such  an  opinion,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  safe  or  consistent  course  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  the  engagements  which  it  had  to  discharge, 
to  have  adopted  those  means  of  employing  its  capital 
in  which  it  was  now  almost  exclusively  absorbed.  When- 
ever difficulties  should  arise  in  the  country,  and  when  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  restriction-act,  these  annu- 
ities, which  might  now  be  sold4)y  the  Bank,  would  be  then 
productive  of  little  or  no  relief;  as  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  convert  them,  at  such  a  period,  into  cash.  A 
more  disadvantageous  plan  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Bank  of  England  in  this  instance  had 
made  investments  of  securities  which  no  banker  would  ever 
have  thought  of  investing  permanently.  In  1793,  one  half 
of  the  amount  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  was  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  discounts.  The  Bank  of  France  at 
this  moment  possessed  a  circulation  of  eight  millions,  and 
it  employed  more  than  one  half  of  it  in  mercantile  business. 
If  the  Bank  called  in  its  circulation  by  the  sale  of  these 
securities,  it  would  of  necessity  raise  the  demand  for  dis- 
counts upon  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  would  be  thus  fur- 
nished with  a  safer  and  more  legitimate  mode  of  employing 
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its  capital.  He  should  be  anxious  to  see  the  Government 
and  the  Bank  concerting  measures  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  engagements  of  the  latter;  and  if  after  that  a 
demand  for  discounts  did  not  arise,  let  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  discounting  be  reduced,  and  the  demand  would  cer- 
tainly  follow. 

Feeling  warmly  upon  these  subjects,  he  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  give  expression  to  his  opinions  regarding  the 
expense  attending  our  unfunded  debt,  and  the  great  ad- 
vances which  the  Bank  had  made  upon  seinirities  to  the 
Government.  He  thought  that  they  confided  too  much  in 
the  easy  way  of  carrying  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country ;  by  means  of  additions  to  the  unfunded  debt  The 
Exchequer-bills  amounted  to  34,000,000/.,  and  this  year 
there  were  S,000,000/.  of  deficiency  bills  to  defray  the  bills 
from  the  Bank.  Now,  if  they  should  be  again  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  of  1826 — which,  by  the  way,  was 
preceded  by  symptoms  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  of 
the  approach  of  which  he  had  himself  given  more  than  one 
waming,-^if.they  were  again  pLunged  into  sufch  difficulties, 
it  would  be  vain  for  the  Government  to-attempt  to  extricate 
itsdf  by  asking  farther  advances  from  the  Bank.  The 
Baiik  would  be  safe,  but  it  would  be  obliged  to  protect 
itself  by  contracting  its  circulation ;  and  the  result  would 
be  another  panic  throughout  the  country,  followed  by  the 
same  confusion  of  property,  and  the  same  lamentable  con- 
sequences, that  attended  the  panic  of  18S5. 
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July  18. 

Mr.  HusKissoK  said,  that  in  submitting  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  he  begged  to  assure  his  right 
honoiu'able  friends  on  the  Treasury  bench,,  that  nothing 
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could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  elicit  from  the 
Government  any  premature  disclosure  of  their  views  and 
sentiments,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
as  bearing  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  country. 
Neither  was  it  his  intention  to  state  any  specific  opinion  of 
his  own  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  though  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of,  he  would  not  say 
the  intention,  but  the  tendency  of  the  acts  which  had  lately 
4>een  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States :  which 
he  considered  mainly  detrimental  to  their  own  interests, 
and  calculated  to  injure  and  impede  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  Seeing  the  many  other  urgent  matters  that  must 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Government,  and  looking 
especially  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  situation  of 
the  department  to  which  the  consideration  of  these  subjects 
peculiarly  belonged,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  had 
yet  been  able  to  give  to  the  new  American  Tariffs  all  the 
consideration  which  their  importance  deserved.  In  1815, 
very  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  war  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged  with  the  United  States,  a  con- 
vention of  commerce  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
countries  for  four  years.  This  convention  was  renewed  in 
1818.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  framed  was  very  short 
and  simple.  It  was  one  of  those  treaties  which  had  been 
since  so  much  abused,  under  the  name  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  was  the  model  on  which  other  treaties  were 
subsequently  constructed.  The  principle  was,  that  all 
articles  of  produce,  trade,  or  manufactures,  should  be  re- 
ceived in  either  country,  on  the  payment  of  duties  as  low 
as  were  paid  on  the  same  articles  by  any  other  country;  and 
that  there  should  be  no  discriminating  duty,  with  respect  to 
the  ships  in  which  they  were  imported.  This  treaty  or 
convention  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  and  would  expire 
on  the  10th  of  October  in  the  present  year. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  at  first  sound  and 
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wise,  and  they  had  only  biid  on  articles  imported  for  the  con- 
sumption of  their  population,  such  duties  as  were  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  duties  on  the 
woollens  of  this  country  were  15  per  cent.,  and  those  on  our 
hardware  and  our  cotton  goods  were  even  lower.  In  18S8, 
whilst  the  convention  was  still  binding  on  both  countries, 
they,  strange  to  say,  adopted  a  change  in  their  tariff, 
imposing  much  higher  duties  on  those  articles  which  they 
considered  the  great  staples  of  our  manufacture.  Hardware 
was  taxed  thirty  and  forty  per  cent. ;  cotton  about  the 
same;  and,  as  if  to  give  a  proof  of  their  intention  de- 
liberately to  violate  the  existing  convention,  they  raised  the 
duty  on  rolled  iron  one-half  higher  than  that  on  hammered 
iron;  thus  taxing  even  our  improvements  in  machinery. 
Upon  a  remonstrance  from  this  country,  the  executive 
government  admitted,  much  to  its  credit,  that  no  such 
increase  of  duty  ought  to  be  imposed,  nor  any  duty  laid 
on,  in  reference  to  the  expedition  with  which  it  was 
forged. 

Subsequently,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  us  again 
to  enter  into  a  commercial  convention  for  another  term  of 
ten  years.  He  had  been  the  individual  charged  with  arrang- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  convention;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  he  had  taken  two  objections  to  such  renewal. 
The  first,  that  as  the  Congress  had  taken  this  course  with 
the  iron,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  doing  the  same 
with  the  other  articles  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States; 
for  instance,  cotton  goods ;— that,  in  fact,  if  at  all  admitted, 
the  principle  would  go  to  deprive  us — a  great  manufac- 
turing country— -of  all  the  benefit  of  our  improvements  in 
machinery.  The  second  objection  was,  that  the  scale  of 
duties  on  other  articles  had  been  attempted  to  be  increased 
in  1824',  1825,  and  1826,  and  was  only  rejected  by  the 
casting-vote  of  the  President  He  therefore  proposed,  that 
the  parties  should  not  be  bound  to  a  term  of  ten  years,  but 
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should  conclude  a  newconvention  determinable  at  any  period, 
provided  twelve  months  notice  were  given  by  either  party. 
This  convention,  leaving  the  two  countries  comparatively 
unfettered,  was  concluded  last  August.  Whilst  iron, 
cotton,  and  hardware,  were  rendered  liable  to  duties  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  being  the  staples  of  this 
country,  the  productions  of  other  countries  were,  in  the 
same  proportion,  lowered;  evidently  showing  an  intention 
to  injure,  if  not  altogether  to  ruin,  the  extensive  trade  car- 
rying on  by  this  country  in  articles  of  its  own  manufacture. 
•The  fatal  vote  of  this  year  was  carried  by  as  small  a 
majority  as  it  was  lost  by  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  the 
besUinformed  Americans  candidly  confessed,  that  they  felt 
this  conduct  to  be  extremely  unwise  and  impolitic.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  each  country  had  a  right  to  do  in  this  respect 
as  it  liked,  and  we  had  no  right  to  complain.  He  for  one 
made  no  remonstrance  as  to  the  principle ;  but  we  had  the 
remedy  within  ourselves.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed 
to  enter  on  a  war  of  restrictions  or  prohibitions  in  com- 
merce. He  deeply  regretted  what  had  been  done  in  this 
respect ;  .yet  a  man  must  be  blind  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  who.  should  consent  to' deprive  tJovemment  of  the 
means  dP  promptly  meeting  the  effect  of  such  restrictive 
measures  by  COTresponding  regulations  here.  If  we  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  vindicate  ourselves,  there  was  at  once  all 
end  of  all  equality  ;  nor  could  we  account  satisfactorily  to 
other  countries,  with  whom  we  were  still  allowed  to  trade 
on  fair  terms  of  reciprocity,  for  this  tame  endurance  in  injury. 
Neither  was  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  like  this,  to  sit  in  apathy  and  affect  not 
to  feel  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
merce. If  we  were  to  take  raw  materials  for  our  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States,  we  certainly  should 
ensure  for  our  articles,  when  manufactured  from  those  mate- 
rials,  an  equally  favourable  reception  in  the  market  as  they 
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experienced  ih  other  countries,  not  deriving  in  turn  such 
considerable  intercommercial  advantages.  Whilst  we  were 
dependent  on  that  country  for  the  raw  material,  were  they 
to  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  their  determination  to  be 
henceforth  independent  of  our  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  they  had  till  now  required  so  large  a  supply  P  It  was 
a  more  manly  course,  in  order  both  to  assert  the  character 
and  protect  the  commerce  of  this  country,  to  protest  against 
a  system  framed  for  the  unjust  exclusion  of  our  articles  of 
manufacture.  That  system  of  commercial  hostility  he  deeply 
regretted.  There  were  two  descriptions  of  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country.  Of  the  first  class,  such  as  tobacco, 
rice,  and  turpentine,  he  should  speak  as  of  articles  which 
were  not  essential  to  our  commerce  or  manufactures,  and 
were  mere  articles  of  consumption.  We  could,  he  was 
satisfied,  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tobacco  from 
the  East-Indies,  by  wise  and  prudent  inducements  held  out 
to  induce  its  improved  cultivation*  The'  rice  of  India 
would  soon  (indeed  it  was  already  doing  so)  usurp  the 
place,  in  our  list  of  imports,  which  that  of  Carolina  had 
held.  In  other  articles,  the  same  change  would  soon  be  ob* 
served.  With  reference  to  cotton,  that  raw  article  so  essen- 
tial in  our  great  staple  trade,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give 
its  culture  in  India  the  same  encoutagement  and  protection 
which  the  indigo  trade  had  obtained^  to  ensure  its  cultiva- 
tion with  equal  success,  and  the  growth  of  as  good,  as 
durable,  and  as  fine  an  artick.  The  result  would  soon  be, 
that  the  cotton  of  India  would  rival  and  supplant  the  cotton 
of  the  western  world,  as  the  indigo  of  India  already  excelled 
that  of  Guatimala,  to  which  it  was  formerly  so  much  in- 
ferior, and  would  still  have  continued  so,  but  for  the 
judicious  encouragement  afibrded  to  it. 

Unless  we  asserted  our  dignity  and  protected  our  interests, 
what  would  be  thought  of  us  by  the  people  of  Brazil, 
who  admitted  all  our  articles  of  manufacture  upon  a  pay- 
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vent  of  only  fifteen  per  cent.  ?  What  could  we  with 
consistency  say  to  India,  which  was  compelled  to  receive  all 
our  exports  at  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent  on  being  landed  in 
the  ports  of  India,  and  had  scarcely  any  staple  wherewith 
to  repay  itself  in  the  way  of  conunerce  with  us  ?  What,  in 
fact,  could  be  our  answer  to  the  new  states  of  South  America  ? 
This  was  an  important  consideration.  But  there  was 
another ;  which  was,  that  if  the  United  States  pursued  this 
course,  and  drove  us  to  countries  for  a  supply  now  almost  all 
their  own,  we  should  see  that  supply  brought  to  this  country 
in  English  bottoms  and  thus  employing  English  industry, 
instead  of,  as  it  was  now,  employing  American  ships 
and  seamen,  and  under  the  American  iag.  It  was  become 
a  question  of  too  great  importance,  any  longer  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  Groveniment  anxious  to  protect  its  commerce 
from  the  too  palpable  attempt  to  exclude  the  produce  of 
English  industry  fix>m  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  efibrt  could  be  crowned 
with  success ;  or  was  it  not  right  to  infer,  that  if,  circum- 
stanced as  our  provinces  in  Canada  were, — so  large  a 
country  as  the  United  States  were  prohibited  from  obtain- 
ing a  legitimate  supply,  human  industry  and  ingenuity 
would  devise  means  of  obtaining  at  a  cheap  rate^  and  with- 
out duty  at  all,  that  which  was  so  superior  in  manufacture 
to  any  other  they  could  obtain  ?  He  should  deeply  regret 
if  things  turned  into  such  an  illicit  channel,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  increase  the  rivalry  between  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  line  of  demarcation  in  North  America,  and 
possibly  be  productive  of  hostile  feeling,  and  frequent  per- 
sonal rencontres.  Strengthened  as  Government  had  felt 
itself  by  all  these  concurrent  encouragements,  it  would  not 
have  become  it  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  did,  with 
l^espect  to  the  commercial  convention  last  concluded.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
been  led  into  an  error,  and  induced  to  believe  that  wc 
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should  have  regarded  all  this  with  comparative  apathy,  as 
comiDg  from  themselves ;  because  this  country  had  been  so 
uniformly  moderate  and  forbearing  with  an  infant  and  rising 
state,  connected  with  us  so  intimately  by  community  of 
language  and  a  conunon  origin. 

He  thought  that  the  present  extent  of  our  trade  with  Ame- 
rica did  honour  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  both  countries ; 
but  if  America  should  persevere  in  the  system  disclosed  in 
the  tariff  of  this  year,  the  day  might  arrive  when  the  com- 
merce between  her  and  this  country  might  become  as  restrict- 
ed, and  as  insignificant,  as  that  between  us  and  France.  The 
commerce  of  America  with  this  country  amounted  to  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  of  her  commercial  transactions 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  our  dealings  with  America, 
though  conducted  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  did  not 
amount  to  one-sixth  of  our  general  commerce.  He  would' 
leave  it  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  country,,  to  say,  whether  they  would  risk  the  loss  of 
more  than  half  her  trade  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  impede' 
us  in  one-sixth  of  ours.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton^ 
trade  between  America  and  this  country  was  a  proof,  not* 
only  of  the  general  prosperity  of  both,  but  of  the  increased 
comforts  which  were  possessed  by  every  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  one  half  of  the  cotton' 
manufactured  in  this  country  was  consumed  at  home.  As 
the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  had  doubled  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  the  inference  was  obvious,  that  the  quantity  of 
manufactured  cotton  had  more  than  doubled.  That  was  a 
great  improvement  in  so  short  a  period;  and  it  was  the 
more  important,  as  it  indicated  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  comforts,  and  he  might  say  the  luxuries,  of  the  people. 
He  hailed  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  advantages  which  a  long 
peace  was  calculated  to  diflPiise  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society  were  rapidly  increasing.     He  rejoiced 
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to  think  that  they  were  mcreasing  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own ;  for,  as  they  increased,  the  wants  of  those 
countries  would  increase,  with  their  wants  commerce,  and 
with  commerce  that  beneficial  intercourse  which  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  man  to  cultivate  and  encourage. 

If  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  fatal  policy,  should 
persevere  in  shutting  out  our  commerce  from  her  ports,  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  annihilate  that  por- 
tion of  our  commerce.  All  she  could  do  was  to  alter  its 
course, — to  send  us  into  other  ports  of  the  same  continent, 
to  send  us  into  Asia,  and  into  the  vast  islands  which  covered 
the  Asiatic  seas. 

To  follow  up  the  subject  still  further.  He  would  say, 
that  those  gentlemen  who,  in  another  place,  laboured  with 
so  much  useless  industry  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  low 
price  of  English  wool,  were  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that 
it  was  any  proof  of  declining  prosperity.  The  wool  trade 
had  decreased,  because  the  cotton  trade  had  increased. 
They  were  articles  in  competition  with  each  other,  and 
nothing  could  tend  so  much  to  raise  the  price  of  wool,  as 
raising  the  price  of  American  cotton.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  trade  in  foreign  wool  had  increased.  That 
was  a  fact  which  no  man  could  deny,  and  as  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  export,  it 
was  decisive  of  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  the  people. 
The  idea  of  laying  an  additional  tax  on  foreign  wool  would 
be  a  species  of  madness,  only  equal  to  that  which 
America  would  exhibit,  by  persevering  in  the  system 
disclosed  in  the  late  tariff.  On  looking  at  the  fourth 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  they  would  find  that  a 
great  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  comforts,  as  well  as  in 
the  productive  powers  of  the  industrious  classes. 

It  was  with  regret  that  he  should  make  any  allusion  to  the 
differences  between  this  country  and  America,  in  the  year 
18S5.     But,  what  had  occurred  at  that  period  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  British  colonies  and  the  West- 
Indies  ?  He  had  then  proposed  an  act,  throwing  open  the 
trade  of  those  colonies,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  other 
nations.  The  United  States,  however,  so  far  from  acting 
upon  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  had  imposed  restrictions 
upon  British  shipping  entering  their  ports,  which  amounted 
to  complete  exclusion.  For  one  long  year  this  country  had 
patiently — ^he  had  almost  said  too  patiently — submitted  to 
the  regulation,  without  adopting  any  retaliatory  measure. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  issue 
an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  intercourse  between 
America  and  our  West-India  possessions.  The  intercourse 
was  interdicted;  and  then  came  America,  with  a  tardy 
proposal,  accepting  the  terms  whid),  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  prohibition,  this  country  had  offered  to  her  in  vain. 
The  advice  for  the  issuing  of  that  order  in  council  was 
given  with  reluctance  ;  but  if  they  must  again  be  driven 
to  measures  unfriendly  to  commercial  intercourse,  it  became 
them  to  persist  in  it  with  firmness. 

With  respect  to  the  present  tariff,  he  would  say  to 
ministers, — ^**  Do  not  be  hasty  to  determine :  look  at  the 
various  bearings  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  your 
interests,  your  character,  and  your  trade."  But  if,  after 
such  deliberation,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  a  coiu'se  of 
retaliation,  all  he  would  enjoin  them  was,  that  when  once 
they  had  adopted  the  course,  they  should  adhere  to  it  with 
firmness.  He  would  now  move,  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House,  a  copy  of  the  Tariff  established  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  present  year ;  together  with  a 
copy  of  their  Tariff  of  the  year  1824." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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KING'S  SPEECH— MEASURE  OF  RELIEF  TO  THE 
CATHOLICS— GREECE— PORTUGAL. 

February  6,  1829. 

The  Address  of  the  House,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  having  been  reported, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  in  rising  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  few  words  upon  this  important  occasion,  he  could 
not  refrain,  in  the  first  instance,  from  expressing  the  feelings 
of  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  eloquent 
and  manly  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.^      The  communication   which  had  been 
yesterday  made  to  Parliament  by  his  Majesty'^s  Government, 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  looking  to  all  its  conse- 
quences, was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  and  the 
happiest  event  that  had  occurred  in  this  country,  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms.     Standing  in  his  place  in  that  House,  and  having 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it  ever  since  the  first  agitation 
of  the  Catholic  question,  and  anxious  as  he  had  been  for 
the  success  of  that  great  question,  it  was  with  infinite  gra- 
tification that  he  found  his  Majesty^s  ministers  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
announcing  their  intention  of  bringing  it  forward  as  a 
government  question,  and,  of  course,  giving  it  all  the  just 
influence  and  means  of  persuasion  which  belonged  to  the 
executive  of  the  country.     It  had  gratified  him,  as  it  had 
gratified  many  of  his  friends,  to  find  that  the  individual 
who  now  proposed  this  measure  to  the  House,  so  pregnant 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  was  the  same  individual 
who,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  had  hitherto 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  a  sincere,  a  fair  and  honour- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  an  uncompromising  and  decided 
opposition  to  this  question. 

•  ^^r.   Dawson. 
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His  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  his  speech,  Ihst  night,  had  very  pro* 
perly  abstained  from  going  into  any  explanation  of  the 
details  of  the  great  measure  now  placed  in  his  hands.  But, 
looking  at  the  communication  from  the  Throne,  and  at  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  to  be  a  measure  of  grace.  As  such 
he  trusted  it  would  be  received  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  proposed ;  and  he  further  hoped,  that  it  would  be 
ample,  liberal,  and  adequate  to  the  great  and  important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  for  such  a  pur- 
pose and  with  such  a  view  that  he,  and  those  who  voted 
with  him  on  this  question,  had  uniformly  recommended  this 
measure,— -with  a  view,  to  use  the  words  of  the  resolution 
which  they  had  so  frequently  carried  in  that  House,  *^  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  to  in- 
crease the  stability  and  security  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, and  to  diflPuse  happiness  and  concord  amongst  all 
classes  of  his  Ma}esty''s  subjects.^' 

He  confidently  hoped  that  such  results  would  follow  from 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  subject  for  congratu- 
lation, that  the  overpowering  force  of  truth  and  justice,  in 
this  great  intellectual  struggle,  had  at  length  prevailed  over 
what  he  might  now  be  allowed  to  call  long-cherished  preju- 
dices and  errors.  In  the  contest,  which  he  hoped  was  about 
to  be  concluded  for  ever,  they  had  been  long  engaged.  It 
had  been  a  severe  and  a  protracted  one.  But  every  day 
and  every  hour,  during  which  they  had  been  occupied  in 
this  struggle,  the  cause  had  been  increasing  in  strength,  in 
proportion  as  it  had  been  growing  in  importance ;  until  at 
last  it  was  admitted,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  left  un- 
settled, without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  coimtry — 
nay,  until  it  was  distinctly  admitted,  that  all  further  oppo- 
sition to  it  must  be  unavailing. 

VOL.   III.  2   c 
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In  connexion  with  this  subject,  he  could  not  but  congra- 
tulate his  noble  friend,*  on  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the 
generous  principles  of  liberality,  that  the  true  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  were  making  a  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  this  country,  and  that,  too,  in  quarters  where  such  an 
event  was  to  be  least  expected.  Why !  not  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  had  said  in  his  {dace  in 
that  House,  that  he,  for  one,  either  in  power  or  out  of 
power,  would  strenuously  oppose  all  and  every  concession 
to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  But,  in  the  very  last  session 
of  Parliament, — and  he  stated  it  to  his  right  honourable 
friend^s  honour — ^he  assumed  the  character  of  a  conciliatory 
moderator,  with  respect  to  that  very  question  ;  and,  with 
his  sincere  and  effectual  assistance,  an  arrangement  was 
made,  that  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  hoped 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  his  right  honourable  friend 
would  be  able,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  equal  success — 
he  was  sure  that  he  would  act  with  equal  sincerity-^—to 
accomplish  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  and  of  all  disquali- 
fying statutes,  which  militated  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects;  and  that  he  would  devise  such  measures  as 
would  perfectly  satisfy  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
whilst  they  soothed  and  calmed  any  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion that  might  be  entertained  by  others. 

The  whole  of  the  reasons  stated  by  his  right  honour- 
able friend  on  the  preceding  evening,  which  had  induced 
Government  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Whether  with  reference  to 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  continued  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the 
baneful  effects  that  must  flow  from  a  diviision  of  senti- 
ment in  his  Majesty'^s  councils,  or  the  mischiefs  which 
must  be  generated  by  differences  in  the  Irish  Government, 

*  Lord  John  Russell. 
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arising  out  of  dissensions  here ;  and,  lastly,  the  important 
consideration,  whether  it  was  possible  to  form  a  cabinet  on 
the  basis  of  permanent  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholics,-^ 
all  th^se  points  were  brought  forward  with  clearness  by  his 
right  honourable  friend ;  and,  in  his  reasoning  upon  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  correctness  of  the  facts  adduced,  he  thought 
they  must  all  concur. 

What  his  right  honourable  friend  had  said  was  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  view  which  he  himself  entertained  with 
reference  to  the  Catholic  question.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  what  had  that  evening  fallen  from  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Louth,*  when  he  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Speeches  were  last  year  delivered  by  the  member  for  Kerry, 
and  by  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  all  containing  the 
inferences  which  the  honourable  member  for  Louth  had 
drawn.  The  words  were  not  precisely  the  same,  but  his 
honourable  friends  had  put  the  same  arguments,  with  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
danger  of  its  existence  to  the  country  was  by  them  most 
strongly  urged,  and  the  remedy  was  clearly  pointed  out 
Now,  why  did  he  advert  to  these  things  ?  Why,  merely  to 
observe,  that  these  representations  having  made  a  proper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  Ministers,  who  had  been  hitherto 
opposed  to  any  settlement  of  these  claims,  there  were  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing,  that  they  were  sincere  in 
their  determination  finally  to  settle  this  long-debated  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  he  might  regret  that  those  impressions  had 
not  operated  sooner  on  the  mind  of  his  right  honourable 
friend.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  this  with  any  of  that  in- 
vidious feeling  which  some  gentlemen  might  attribute  to 
the  observation.  He  made  the  remark  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  importance  of  this  question ;  for  he  would 
say,  that  if  these  impressions  had  been  fortunately  enter- 
tained before  the  present  time,  it  might  have  been  possible 

•  Mr.  Leslie  Foster. 
2  c   2 
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that  a  lamented  friend  of  his — whose  unceasing  exertions, 
whose  splendid  eloquence,  and  whose  brilliant  talents  had 
greatly  contributed  to  forward  and  mature  this  great  ques- 
tion, both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  public  mind — ^ipigfat, 
perhaps,  in  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  have 
been  spared  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  labours ; — ^might 
have  been  enabled  in  that  House  to  discharge  those  duties, 
in  bringing  his  labours  to  a  close,  which  now  devolved  on 
his  right  honourable  friend. 

He  hoped  his  right  honourable  friend  would  not  mistake 
the  feeling  under  which  he  spoke.  He  was  sure,  after  the 
statement  which  he  had  heard  his  right  honourable  friend 
make  last  year, — and  in  the  sincerity  of  which,  he,  for  one, 
entirely  believed, — he  was  sure,  after  the  sentiments  which 
his  right  honourable  friend  then  expressed,  that  he  must 
have  undergone  a  most  painful  struggle  between  his  own 
personal  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  duty  to  his  Sovereign 
and  to  his  country,  before  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  had  happily  adopted.  In  taking  such 
a  step,  his  right  honourable  friend  had,  no  doubt,  made 
a  great  public  sacrifice;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  his 
right  honourable  friend  could  not  believe  that  he  had 
brought  forward  this  topic  from  any  unkind  or  un- 
courteous  motive.  Placed,  however,  as  he  was,  before  the 
House,  he  could  not  control  this  expression  of  his  feeling. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence ;  and  he 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  assurance,  that  the  best 
results  would  be  produced  by  the  contemplated  conces- 
sions. 

The  honourable  member  for  Louth  had  said,  that  he 
was  very  much  disposed  to  support  views  upon  this  subject 
which  he  did  not  formerly  uphold  in  that  House ;  and  that 
he  was  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  confidence  which  he  had 
in  those  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
as  their  ardent  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
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establishment  led  him  to  think,  that  it  was  better  to  place 
the  question  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  any  other  per- 
sons, who  might  desire  to  bring  forward  this  measure  of  con- 
cession. He  was  well  aware  of  the  warm  attachment  which 
was  felt  by  his  noble  friend  in  another  place  for  the  esta- 
blished religion.  He  knew  that  his  noble  friend  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  insure  the  safety  of  that  religion.  But, 
while  he  admitted  this,  he  must  claim,  for  his  right  honour- 
able friend  now  no  more,  and  for  himself,  humble  individual 
as  he  was,  as  great,  as  sincere,  as  powerful  an  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  church,  as  any  member  of  the  establish* 
ment  could  possibly  feel ;  and  it  was  from  a  firm  conviction^ 
that  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  would  be 
more  securely  maintained  by  agreeing  to  these  concessions 
than  by  opposing  them,  that  he  supported  this  question. 

When  he  before  stated  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  he 
had  observed,  that,  while  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  he  disliked  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Such  was  still  his  feeling ;  but  he  con^ 
ceived  that  in  legislating  on  this  question  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  tenets  or  doctrines.  But  it  appeared  that 
within  a  v^y  short  time  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church 
ha4  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  many  gentlemen  with  that 
horror  which  they  heretofore  excited.  These  gentlemen 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  converted.  He  could  only 
attribute  to  some  natural  cause — ^to  some  strange  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  not  well  understood,— -the  very  nume- 
rous and  important  conversions  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  day  week.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  one  day  or 
other  they  should  have  some  better  explanation  of  the  cause 
which  had  produced  such  extraordinary  efiects.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  impartial  pen  of  history  would  do  full 
justice  to  those  causes  which  had  led  to  such  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  not  for  him  to  attempt  an  exposition  of 
them,  and  he  could  only  join  with  others  in  expressing 
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his  gratification  at  nvitnessing  results  which  were  likely  to 
confer  so  many  and  such  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  England. 

With  these  feelings,  he  was  disposed  to  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Address,  although  it  might  contain  some 
things  which  he  could  wish  had  been  omitted.  He  was 
not,  for  instance,  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation ought  to  be  described  as  the  cause  of  the  discord 
and  ill-will  which,  at  the  present  moment,  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  He  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He 
fully  agreed  with  that  description  of  the  Association 
contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  where  it  was 
spoken  of  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  likely  to 
obstruct  every  eflFort  permanently  to  improve  the  cojidition 
of  Ireland.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  calculate  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  from  the  existence  of  such  an 
Association,  under  different  circumstances  than  those  in 
which  they  were  now  about  to  be  placed ;  but  when  they 
spoke  of  its  creating  and  keeping  up  the  ilUwill  which  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  he  must  deny  the  correctness  of  the  as- 
sertion. He  would  contend,  that  the  Association  was  only 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  ill-will,  bat  was  not  the  cause 
itself.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advo- 
cates of  Catholic  rights,  once  the  ornament  of  that  House, 
hut  nowdeservedly  elevated  to  the  other,*  he  might  say, that 
these  perpetuations  of  discord  and  ill-will  were  **  the  spawn 
of  our  own  wrong,*^  and  could  only  be  removed  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  causes  which  brought  them  into  life.  It 
was,  indeed,  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Government 
could  have  been  induced  to  wait  the  eflfect  of  the  removal 
of  those  causes,  before  they  had  determined  upon  any  le* 
gislative  enactment  with  respect  to  the  Association,  and 
thdt  they  had  permitted  it  to  expire,  from  the  absence  of  a 
cause  to  give  it  excitement.     But,  be  that  as  it  might,  he 
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had  an  entire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  Association,  although  it 
might  not  at  once  be  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  Catholics. 

He  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  himself  any  longer  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,   and  he  should  therefore  merely 
observe,  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  that  the  proceedings  adopted  towards  Greece 
had  his  full  and  entire  approval.     He  was  satisfied  that 
every  thing  which  had  been  done  in  the  East  of  Europe,  iu 
conjunction  with  our  allies^  had  been  done  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  the. 6th.  of  July  1827,  and  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Govenunent  of  tliis  country  had  been  unceasingly 
-directed   to  the   establishment  of    the    independence    of 
Greece,  and  the  prevention  of  the  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood*    He  remarked,    that    the  language   used    in  his 
Majesty^s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  fleet 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  very  different  from  the 
language  used,  in  the  last  session,  in  the  Speech  delivered 
from  the  Throne  at  its  close.     At  the  close  of  last  session 
it  was  distinctly  declared  to  the  House,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Aussia,  "  had  consented  to  waive  the  exercise,  in  the  Me^ 
4iterranean  sea,  of  any  rights  appertaining  to  his  imperial 
majesty  in  the  character  of  a  belligerent  power.**'     Now  it 
was  understood  beyond  all  question  at  the  time,  that  the 
Emperor  had  pressed  his  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  jthat   he  had  been  induced  to  abandon  it,  solely  on 
account  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  government  of 
this  country.     This  he  knew  was  the  interpretation  put 
uppn  the  declaration  in  the  Speech,  and  so  it  had  been  re^ 
ported  and  considered  by  every  mercantile   man   in  the 
country  ;  and  he  knew  too,  that  the  abandonment  of  this 
right  was  construed  into  a  great  boon  obtained  for  our  com- 
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merce  by  the  successful  interposition  and  remonstrances  of 
his  Majesty^s  government.  In  the  present  Speech,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  ^<  considered 
it  necessary  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  belligerent  rights 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  established  a  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles.'^  Now  he  did  not  see  how  these  two  pas- 
sages could  be  reconciled.  He  did  not  think  that  a  party, 
who  had  given  a  consent  of  this  kind,  was  at  liberty  to 
resume  his  authority,  without  the  consent  of  that  other 
party,  at  whose  instance,  not  six  months  before,  he  had 
announced  his  intention  to  abandon  it.  It  might  be  said, 
that  an  objection  of  this  nature  was  not  very  material ;  but 
he  thought  that  every  thing  which  concerned  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  country  was  of  importance,  and  that  it 
was  very  material  to  know  there  had  been  no  departure 
from  those  principles,  and  from  that  course  of  policy,  which 
our  situation  and  our  character  bound  us  to  maintain. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Speech  which  alluded  to 
Portugal,  he  considered  it  as  likely  to  give  rise  to  very 
reasonable  dissatisfaction.  He  could  not  undertake,  with 
his  present  information,  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the 
nature  of  the  relations  which  now  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  this  he  might  say,  that  forming  a  judg- 
ment from  appearances,  he  could  not  possibly  reconcile 
either  our  present  position,  or  our  past  transactions  in  Por- 
tugal, with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  or  with 
that  course  of  policy,  which,  under  the  faith  of  many  trea- 
ties, had  always  placed  Portugal  in  such  close  and  cordial 
alliance  with  this  country.  He  had  no  doubt  that  much 
of  this  admitted  of  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House  and  the  government,  that  such 
was  the  light  in  which  our  conduct  was  viewed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  all  those  who  had  witnessed  our  for- 
bearance to  that  person  who  at  present  filled  the  throne  of 
Portugal ;  which  throne  he  had  ascended  by  one  of  the 
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foulest  usurpations  recorded  in  history ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  painful,  or  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  that  transac-^ 
tion,  that  the  person  who  had  violated  all  those  treaties, 
was,  at  our  intervention,  placed  in  that  trust  which  he  had 
so  foully  abused.  He  did  not  mean  to  press  this  topic 
further ;  but  he  hoped  that,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  reputation  of  the  country,  the  affair 
would  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained.  Ministers 
might  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty :  they  might 
be  able  to  show  that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  yet  they 
might,  for  a  season,  have  sufficient  reasons  for  withholding 
explanation  ;  but,  when  the  proper  time  came,  the  House 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  full  disclosure  of  circumstances 
would  be  made. 
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PETITIONS  AGAINST. 

March  3. 

Mr.  Brownlow  haviDg  presented  the  general  Petition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  in  favour  of  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said^  that  considering  the  character  of 
the  petition,  and  the  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  power- 
ful influence  of  those  by  whom  it  was  signed,  he  thought 
the  honourable  member  who  had  presented  it  was  called  on 
to  enter  more  fully  into  its  subject  than  an  ordinary  peti- 
tion would  have  required  of  him,  and  to  direct  to  it  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House, — ^a  duty  which  he  had  ably 
performed,  and  to  which  the  character  of  the  individuals,, 
and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs,  had  the 
strongest  claim.  In  all  respects,  this  petition  seemed  a  con- 
trast to  the  English  petitions  which,  night  after  night, 
were  poured  into  the  House  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  his  Majesty^s 
ministers. 
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The  petition  before  the  House  looked  at  the  question 
as  one  purely  of  a  political  nature,  as   one  essentially 
Irish ;  and  it  was  in  that  sense  alone  that  it  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the  honourable 
member.     In   the  English  petitions,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  feelings  of  the  petitioners  arose  from  an  appre- 
hension on  the  ground  of  religion,  rather  than  from  a  fear 
of  political  danger.     He  respected  those  feelings  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 
by  working  upon  those  feelings,  that  such  a  number  of 
petitions  had  been  obtained ;  because  the  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  their  religion  was  involved  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament.     These,  he  admitted,  were  honest  pre- 
judices, and  such  as  deserved  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Legislature.     He  thought,  however,,  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  those  who  were  so  active  in  getting  up  these 
petitions  should,  if  possible,  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a 
different  course  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued,  and,  instead  of  hawking  them  from  door  to  door, 
and  exposing  them  in  public  places  to  which  large  num- 
bers of  the  lower  orders  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  call 
public  meetings.     There  was,  he  was  satisfied,  no  part  of 
the  country  where  there  could  not  be  found  men  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  sound  views  on  this  question,  who 
would  attend  at  such  meetings  and  allay  the  fears  which 
were  excited,  by  detailing  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
question.     If  such  meetings  were  held — and  he  was  sorry 
they  were  not, — ^men  would  be  found  who,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  this  was  a  question  between  the 
Protestant  creed  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  would 
show  that  it  was  one  of  a  purely  political  character ;  or 
thai,  if  it  were  a  question  between  the  two  creeds,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Protestant  creed  could  expect  a  triumph 
would  be  to  open  a  fair  field  to  each ;  for  in  that  ease  the 
Protestant  religion  would  most  certainly  be  triumphant. 
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He  had  no  hesitatiou  in  stating  emphatically,  that  the 
measure  of  concession  was  inevitable.  He  did  not  mean 
tiiat  this  necessity  was  physical ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  moral  necessity  for  considering  this  subject, 
with  a  view  to  concession.  He  had  heard  much  in  that  House 
and  out  of  it,  of  settling  the  question ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  other  measure  which  could  bring  it  to  a  conclu* 
sion,  except  indeed,  what  had  been  intimated  by  a  gallant 
officer  on  a  former  evening ;  namely,  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
sword.  That  gallant  officer,  speaking  of  hi8  constituents, 
had  said,  that  their  ancestors  had  once  fought  the  Catholics, 
and  that  tliey  themselves  were  ready  to  fight  them  again. 
With  persons  so  heated,  it  would  not  be  very  useful  to  rea- 
son ;  but  in  that  very  state  of  feeling  which  showed  one 
party  ready  to  fight  with  the  other,  he  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  (rf  concession.  Another  measure  hinted  at,  and  one 
in  appearance  more  pacific,  was  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
and  appeal  to  the  people.  Dissolve  the  Parliament !  Why, 
fortunately  for  this  country,  the  Crown  could  not  take  such 
a  step,  without  the  concurrence  of  it^  responsible  advisers. 
It  would  be  insanity  itself  to  suppose  that  the  present 
ministry  could  advise  such  a  measure;  but  if  they  did  not, 
by  whom  could  such  advice  be  given  ?  It  would  be  insa- 
nity to  suppose  that,  as  public  men,  they  could  advise  such 
a  course ;— -especially  after  the  honest  and  manly  avowal  of 
a  change  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
by  his  right  honourable  frirad  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  by  other  influential  members  of  his  Majesty'^s 
Government.  But  then^  if  men  of  their  opinions  could  not 
be  found  to  advise  such  a  course,  would  it  not  be  still  more 
-insane  to  suppose  that  a  set  of  men  could  be  brought  into 
the  cabinet  on  mixed  principles,  with  a  determination  to 
remain  neutral  ?     That  would  now  be  impossible.     He  had 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  day  of  neutrality  was  gone 
by.  It  had  lasted  much  too  long ;  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  time  had  at  length  arrived,  when  tlie  Crown  had  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  give  advice  which  would  put  an  end  to 
neutrality  on  this  important  question. 

He  would  say,  then,  unequivocally,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  impossible.  But 
though  such  a  measure  was  pacific  in  name,  would  it  be  so 
in  reality  ?  He  apprehended  that  it  would  be  far  otherwise. 
In  the  present  state  of  excited  feeling  throughout  the 
country — a  feeling  which  must  be  still  more  excited  by  the 
stimulants  of  a  general  election — ^he  could  not  contemplate 
such  a  measure,  without  the  utmost  dismay.  In  this  view 
of  the  question,  then,  he  would  repeat,  that  the  measure  of 
concession  was  inevitable.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  makeup  their  minds  to  it;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  feelings  of  some  on  the  subject,  they  should  give  way  to 
measures  by  which  much  danger  and  confusion  would  ine- 
vitably be  prevented.  He  would  say,  that  it  was  the  moral 
duty  of  every  man,  whether  in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  to 
exert  himself  to  correct  the  mistaken  opinions  which  were 
spread  on  this  question,  and  not  let  it  go  forth  uncontra- 
dicted, that  the  intended  measures  would  have  an  effect  in- 
jurious to  the  established  religion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  show,  that  nothing  was  intended  which  could 
endanger  the  Protestant  establishments  in  Church  and 
State ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  those  mea- 
sures was,  as  their  effect  would  be,  to  give  greater  security 
to  all  our  establishments.  By  these  means,  we  should,  in  a 
short  time,  find,  amongst  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  without 
religious  distinction,  that  cordiality  and  union  which  existed 
amongst  them  every  where  but  in  Ireland;  and  that 
thenceforward,  the  animosities  and  heart-burnings  which 
now  made  them  a  divided  people  would  be  completely 
buried  in  oblivion. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

March  6. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  having  moved,  on  the  5th  of  March,  "  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider of  the  Laws  imposing  Civil  Disahilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  Subjects,"  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  this  day ;  when 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  said  : — 

Although,  Sir,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  in 
which  this  important  question  at  present  stands,  and  with 
the  hands  to  which  it  is  entrusted ;  and  though  I  am  un- 
willing to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House,  after  all  the 
discussion  to  which  the  question  has  been  subjected,  I 
nevertheless  hope  that  the  House  will  bear  with  me,  for  a 
few  moments,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir,  my  principal  object  in  rising  is  to  notice  something 
which  fell  last  evening  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Dorsetshire.*  But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
forbear  noticing  an  argument,  as  I  understood  it,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  honourable  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,-|"  which  appears  to  me  so  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  almost  think  I  must  have  misconceived  the 
honourable  member.  If  I  have  done  so,  it  is  but  justice 
to  afford  the  honourable  member  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  mistake  which  I,  and  probably  the  House,  labours 
under ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out,  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  honourable  member,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  position  ever 
advanced  in  Parliament. 

The  honourable  member  referred,  Sir,  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and,  speaking  of  the  measure  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House, — ^a  measure  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  session  to  which  we  have  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  Crown,  in  the  opening  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  has  been  recommended  to  our  consideratioji — 
•  Mr.  Bankes.  f  Mr.  Estcourt. 
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the  honourable  member,  in  speaking  of  this  measure, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  question  unfit  for  discussion 
in  a  Parliament  so  constituted,  so  called  together  and 
assembled  for  this  dir^t  purpose,  under  the  declared 
authority  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
argues,  that  a  convention,  as  in  1688,  ought  to  be  specially 
assembled  to  take  this  question  into  consideration.  But, 
Sir,  was  the  situation  of  the  country  in  1688,  similar  to  its 
situation  at  the  present  moment  ?  What  was  the  first  act 
of  the  convention  of  1688  ?  To  declare  the  Throne  abdi- 
cated and  vacant.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  in  any  respect 
parallel  to  the  present  ?  Certainly  not.  And  I  therefore 
must  protest  against  the  extraordinary  position  laid  down 
by  the  honourable  member,  and  maintain,  that  the  present 
Parliament  is  competent  to  the  consideration  of  every  mea- 
sure of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  especially  competent 
to  weigh  and  to  judge  of  the  important  measure  recommended 
by  the  Sovereign  to  its  calm  and  temperate  consideration. 

Having,  Sir,  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  able, 
the  perspicuous,  the  statesman-like  speech  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  last  night,  I  cannot,  as  an  individual, 
humble  though  foremost  in  the  ranks  in  favour  of  this 
great  question,  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  expressing 
the  unqualified  and  heartfelt  gratification  which  that  speech 
afforded  me.  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  every  statement 
expressed  by  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  never,  since 
I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  did  I  hear  any  minister 
of  the  Crown  with  half  the  delight  that  I  heard  my  right 
honourable  friend  declare,  that  he  founded  the  principle 
of  the  bill  upon  the  abolition  of  all  court  distinctions,  and 
the  equalization  of  all  civil,  of  all  political,  rights.  And  I 
must  say,  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  in  the  measure 
which  he  has  brought  forward,  appears  to  have  acted  in 
direct  consonance  with  that  principle  and  for  that  purpose 
— that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  it  has  been 
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straight-forward  and  open,  and   admirably  calculated   to 
effect  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  I  felt  the  greatest  anxiety,  when 
my  right  honourable  friend  rose,  to  learn  the  manner  in 
which  this  important  measure  was  to  be  adjusted,  now  that 
it  had  been  made,  for  the  first  time,  a  Government  question. 
I  was  satisfied  that  my  right  honourable  friend  had  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  of  his  situation — that,  looking  to 
the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  introduce  with  all  the 
weight  and  authority  of  Grovemment,  he  had  well  con- 
sidered, and  duly  weighed,  all  the  circumstances  which 
were  likely  to  require  the  attention  of  his  sagacious  mind, 
in  reference  to  this  question ;  and  that  he  had  fully  ex- 
amined whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  religious  belief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  them  any  special  restrictions  on  releasing  them  from  their 
present  disabilities.  1  am  now  happy  to  perceive,  that  in 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  right  honourable  friend  we 
have  not  to  look  for  those  imaginary  dangers  which  have 
been  so  often  spoken  of,  in  the  frequent  discussions  upon 
this  subject ;  and  that  the  measure  is  entirely  freed  from 
all  the  cumbrous  machinery  which  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested,  with  a  view  to  meet  those  pretended  dangers. 

And  here.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  say  a 
word,  in  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Aldborough;  who,  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, has  complained  that- no  special  securities  have  been 
provided  for  the  established  church.  The  fact  is,  that  my 
right  honourable  friend,  in  the  very  words  of  his  resolution, 
specially  referred  to  the  state  of  the  established  church. 
The  honourable  member  says,  that  this  measure  will  strip 
the  established  church  of  its  firmest  and  best  securities. 
But,  Sir,  has  the  established  church,  I  would  ask,  no  secu- 
rity in  the  constitution  of  this  empire  ? — has  it  no  security 
in  the  two  acts  of  union — ^that  between  this  country  and 
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Scotland,  and  that  between  both  countries  and  Ireland  ? — 
has  it  no  security  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  Throne  itself? — ^has  it  no  security  in 
the  public  feeling  and  the  affections  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  great  body  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  em- 
pire, which  is  firmly  attached  to  it  ?  These  are  the  securi- 
ties and  safeguards  of  the  established  church,  and  if  more  be 
called  for,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  amply  provided 
for  already.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  my  right  honourable 
friend  has  introduced  this  measure  in  a  straight-forward, 
direct,  and  honourable  manner.  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
done  so.  I  am  rejoiced  that  Parliament,  for  the  first  time, 
is  about  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  without  a  drawback,  to  the 
undiminished  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  the  British  and  Irish 
gentry  and  people  professing  the  Catholic  religion.  As  far 
as  the  British  Catholics  are  concerned,  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  the  proposed  measure  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  there  is  not  a  shadow,  in  the  shape  of  security,  which 
affects  them.  All  the  securities  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure relates  to  Ireland,  and  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances affecting  that  country.  I  am  glad,  that  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  we  are  about  to 
make  that  atonement  which  we  ought  to  have  made  long  ago, 
for  their  long-continued  sufferings  and  multiplied  wrongs. 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  bearing  this  testimony 
to  their  conduct  and  character,  and  of  heartily  congratulat- 
ing them  on  the  prospect  which  has  now  opened  upon  them. 
I  now  come.  Sir,  to  what  fell  fi*om  my  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Dorsetshire.  My  honourable  friend  con- 
ceives, that  we  are  placed  in  our  present  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remissness  of  the  Grovernment  in  not  having 
taken  measures  to  repress  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  prevent  the  other  events  which  have  occurred 
in  that  country,  and  which  have,  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  not  in  the  opinion  of  my  honourable  friend,  ren- 
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dered  the  present  measures  absolutely  necessary.  My  ho- 
nourable friend,  in  opposing  the  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  affecting  the  Irish  Catholics,  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  he  wrongs  the  English  Catholics  also,  for 
whose  relief  these  measures  are  equally  intended.  As  far 
as  my  political  conduct  is  involved  in  the  accusation  which 
my  honourable  friend  has  preferred  against  the  Grovem- 
ment,  I  will  explain  to  him  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  pursue.  My  honourable  friend  says 
that,  in  the  year  18S5,  we  passed  an  act  against  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  that,  whether  or  not  the  Grovemment  were 
united  on  other  questions — ^in  reference  to  that  act  the  cabi- 
net was  united  and  unanimous.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  upon  that  Bill  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  this 
and  in  the  other  House  of  ParUament,  were  perfectly 
united  and  agreed.  That  bill  was  passed ;  and  now  my 
honourable  friend  asks — ^if  the  Government  found  it  inef- 
fectual for  the  suppression  of  the  Association,  why  did 
they  not  call  upon  Parliament  for  a  stronger  and  more 
efficient  measure?  I  would  wish  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  of  the  year  18^5,  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  which  then,  as  now,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Association  was  passed  in  the  early  period 
of  the  session  of  that  year,  and  not  without  a  decided  and 
vigorous  resistance  being  offered  to  it,  and  a  strong  discus- 
sion having  taken  place.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried 
in  both  Houses,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  But, 
what  was  passing  in  the  mean  time  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland  ?  That  Association,  against  which  the  bill  was 
directed,  relying  with  confidence  that  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained  would  be  taken  into  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  their  removal, 
forthwith  obeyed  the  law.  The  leaders  cf  the  Association 
being  assured  that  concession  was  at  hand,  at  once  recom- 
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mended  the  diaoontinuance  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso* 
ciation ;  and  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  en- 
lighten the  Committees  of  both  Houses  on  the  state  of 
Ireknd,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  affect- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tliat  kingdom.  After  the 
Association  had  ceased  to  exist,  a  bill  for  the  removal  of 
those  disabilities  was  carried  by  a  majority  in  this  House. 
It  was  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  and  there  it  was  lost ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Association  was  revived. 
Now,  Sir,  here  comes  the  consideration,  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible, in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  England  and  Ireland 
at  that  time,  to  press  ameasure,  such  as  my  honourable  friend 
says  should  have  been  pressed,  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  already  carrieda  billof  concession,  the  loss  of  which 
had  excited  the  greatest  disappointment  and  dissatisfactionin 
Ireland,  particularly  after  the  sacrifice  which  they  had  offered 
to  make  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  that  situation  of  affairs, 
theGrovemment  might  have  come  to  Parliament  and  proposed 
a  measure  which  would  have  lieen  as  effectual  as  any  measure 
could  possibly  be ;  but,  in  thus  suppressing  the  Association, 
it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  do  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  entirely  and  permanently  suspend  the  whole  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  Ireland.  Does  my  honourable  friend 
imagine  that  if  the  Catholic  Association  had  be^i  thus 
suppressed,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  all  discontent 
in  Ireland  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  it  possessed  no  rami- 
fications throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  would 
not  have  been  means  found  for  complaining,  if  the  Asaociap 
tion  had  been  extinguished  P  If,  then,  a  measure  of  that 
description  had  been  passed,  then,  I  say,  that  Ireland  would 
have  been  in  the  state  which  my  right  honourable  and  gal- 
lant friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  so 
well  described.  It  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lized society,  but  private  revenge  and  outrages  on  the  law 
would  have  prevailed,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
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It  has  been,  therefore,  Sir,  my  firm  deterniination,  as  far 
as  I  might  be  concerned  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  that 
until  Catholic  emancipation  was  likely  to  be  conceded,  I 
would  not  lend  myself  to  any  measure  that  would  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  total  suspension  of  the  constitution 
in  Ireland.  And  let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  that  while  it  continued,  peace  gene- 
rally prevailed :  less  crimes  were  committed  in  the  country 
than  at  any  former  period ;  private  revenge  was  no  longer 
known ;  and  public  outrages  had,  to  a  great  degree,  ceased. 
Now,  Sir,  as  long  as  peace  was  preserved,  I  was  not  wil- 
ling to  suspend  the  constitution  in  Ireland,  without  giving 
to  that  country  any  hopes  of  relief. 

This  is  my  answer  to  my  honourable  friend.  I  detest 
the  Irish  agitators  quite  as  much  as  my  honourable  friend 
can  do.  I  detest  all  parliaments,  but  the  parliament  con- 
stitutionally called  by  the  Khig.  I  detest  all  exchequers 
but  the  King^s  exchequer ;  and  I  consider  no  collection  of 
taxes  to  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  except  that 
which  is  authorized  by  the  law.  The  greatest  danger  in 
the  situation  of  Ireland  is,  that  its  peace  should  rest  upon 
any  foundation  but  the  protecticm  and  fear  of  the  laws. 
But  thene  exists  in  Ireland  a  power  which  can  command 
the  assemblage  of  multitudes,  and  which  can  control  them 
when  assembled.  That  power  belongs  to  the  Catholic 
Association ;  and  the  only  way  to  put  that  down  is  by  con- 
ceding emancipation-  In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  I 
expressed  a  hope,  that  we  should  grant  emancipation,  as  a 
boon  while  it  would  be  received  as  a  boon,  and  before  the 
question  should  become  one  of  parley  and  cpmpromise,  when 
it  would  cease  to  be  received  with  gratitude.  In  the  few 
months  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  dangers  which  then 
existed  have  rapidly  increased;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  before  the  question  shall 
become  one  of  parley  and  compromise,  to  settle  it,  while  it 
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may  be  granted  and  received  as  a  favour.  I  would  not 
require  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  jus- 
tify the  wise  course  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have 
adopted.  "  If  there  is,"*'  says  that  great  statesman,  in  his 
memorable  speech  on  economical  reform,  "  any  one  eminent 
criteri(Mi,  which  above  all  the  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise 
government  from  an  administration  weak  and  improvident, 
it  is  this — well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner  of  yield- 
ing what  it  is  impossible  to  keep.**"  There  is  no  language 
in  which  I  can  better  describe  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
(jovemment,  in  at  length  bringing  forward  this  great  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  its  being  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

With  regard,  Sir,  to  that  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment which  relates  to  the  elective  franchise,  I  own  I  do  not 
approach  it  with  the  same  unmixed  and  cordial  approbation 
with  which  I  regard  the  main  measure  itself.  Abstractedly 
I  must  consider  it  as  an  act  of  positive  injustice ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  indispensable  necessity. 
This  is  my  own  opinion  of  it.  But  whilst  I  say  this,  I  wish 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  persons  idio  are  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  I  am,  and  in 
whose  opinion  such  a  measure  is  a  desirable  accompani- 
ment of  the  measure  of  relief.  Considering,  therefore, 
the  difficulties  with  which  I  am  sensible  this  question  is 
surrounded — ^knowing  well  the  obstacles  by  which  Govern- 
ment have  been  met,  in  the  wise  endeavour  to  adjust  it 
finally  and  satisfactorily — ^being  aware  how  desirable  it 
is  that  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland  should 
be  consulted  and  satisfied  — and  assured,  as  I  am,  that 
there  exists  a  pressing  political  expediency  for  passing  the 
Relief  Bill,  I  deem  it  right  to  assent  to  that  for  disfran- 
chising the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  rather  than,  by  resist- 
ing it,  embarrass  or  impede  the  success  of  the  other  great 
and  more  important  measure. 
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On  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  *<  to 
amend  certain  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  regulate  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire 
in  Ireland," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  said  i-^— 
I  feel,  Sir,  as  strongly  as  any  honourable  member  pos- 
sibly can  do,  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  measure 
which,  at  three  o'clock   this  morning,  was  carried  by  a 
triumphant  majority.     It  has  been  stated  to  the  House,  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  that  measure 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  present — that  the  fate 
of  the  one  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  other.    This  it  is,  Sir, 
which  increases  the  embarrassment  under  which  I  labour 
in  delivering  my  sentiments,  —  an  embarrassment  which 
arises  from  my  disapprobation  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  goes  to  dispose  of  an  elective  franchise.  I,  at  the  same 
time,  protest  against  the  doctrine — and  it  is  an  unparlia- 
mentary way  of  discussing  any  measure, — that  this  House  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  elective  franchise. 
I  cannot  discuss  the  measure  with  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  property  in  Ireland,as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it;  I 
shall  therefore  discuss  it  on  the  principle  of  right.  If  Ireland 
were  a  new  country — if  she  had  never  enjoyed  this  right  at  all, 
and  the  question  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  elective 
franchise — then  I  should  not  object  to  the  limitation  proposed 
to  be  introduced;  for  ten  pounds  would  be  a  very  good  limi- 
tation if  the  House  were  legislating  for  a  new  country.  But 
it  is  said,  ^'  You  must  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  as  con- 
nected with  this  proposition.""    Now,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
look  at  the  question  in  that  point  of  view.     It  must  be  well 
known  to  every  honourable  member,  that  it  is  a  point  of  the 
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case,  that  the  elective  franchise  of  counties  in  Ireland  is  tlie 
same  as  those  in  England  ;  that  whereas  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  England  obtained  their  privilege  pf  voting  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  extended  to  those  of  Ireland 
a  century  later.  When  I  state  this,  I  mean  to  say,  that  a 
franchise  so  annexed  and  united  to  a  freehold,  for  a  period  of 
three  hundred  years,  is  a  property  vested  in  the  freeholder,  to 
take  away  which  is  only  one  degree  less  a  violation  of  right 
than  taking  away  the  property  itself.  Why  do  I  state  this  ? 
Is  there  any  ground  of  law  for  this  theory  ?  Yes,  Sir ;  a 
very  high  authority.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  speaking 
of  the  freehold  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  says,  "  a 
freehold  right  is  one  which,  if  any  person  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  molested  in  the  exercise  thereof,  he  may  defend  by 
action ;''  and  further,  **  a  freehold  right  is  a  most  tran- 
scendant  thing ;  it  is  vested  in  and  inseparable  from  the 
freehold :  if  it  be  separated,  then  the  freehold  is  taken 
away.''  Then,  Magna  Charter  itself  contains  a  provision, 
that  ^^  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized  of  his  freehold,  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land.^  Therefore,  these  freehold  rights  and 
immunities  are  most  sacred,  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  three  hundred  years. 

I  am  told,  that  this  privilege  has  been  more  abused  in 
Ireland  than  in  this  country.  That,  Sir,  may  have  been 
the  case;  but  I  would  ask,  is  it  not  your  duty  to 
endeavour  to  oorrect  the  abuse,  instead  of  taking  away  the 
property  itself?  Is  this  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
would  be  tolerated  in  this  country  ?  Is  there  no  instance 
of  such  abuses  in  England  ?  Honourable  members  may 
recollect  the  election  in  Middlesex  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  scenes  which  then  took  place,  when  a  mill 
at  Brentford  had  been  split  into  several  hundred  votes. 
Who  had  ever  thought  at  that  time  of  meddling  with 
the  elective  franchise  of  the  people  of  England?     Let 
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gentlemen  call  to  mind  the  elections  for  Westminster,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  peijuries,  and  corruptions,  and 
bribery,  and  breaches  of  the  peace  which  attended  than. 
Yet,  who  ever  thought  of  interfering  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise of  the  people  of  Westminster  ?  I  would  ask  any  of 
the  English  members,  whether,  if  any  case  occurred  of  an 
abuse  in  elections,  they  would  not  proceed  to  correct  that 
abuse;  or  whether  they  would  proceed  to  deprive  the 
people  generally  of  rights  which  were  inseparable  from 
their  freeholds  ?  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  votes  in 
Ireland  are  not  derived  from  property  in  fee.  But  how 
many  tenants  are  there  in  England  whose  property  is  not 
in  fee?  In  the  place  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present, many  of  the  electors  hold  only  a  life-interest  in 
their  property;  and  in  many  places — ^in  Sussex,  for  ex- 
ample— ^votes  are  created  by  the  purchase  of  forty-shillings 
a  year  of  land-tax ;  which  is  not  purchased  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital,  but  solely  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  elective  franchise.  Sir,  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  to  dispossess  persons  of  their  property,  especially 
when  the  abuse — which  is  to  be  considered  the  ground  of 
the  measure— exists  elsewhere.  Vested  rights  of  other 
descriptions  are  regarded.  There  is  scarcdy  a  professional 
adviser  of  the  revenue  board,  who  does  not  consider  his 
emoluments  as  a  vested  right.  No  man  laments  more  than 
I  do  the  scene  of  perjury  which  is  presented  at  Sections ; 
and  I  fully  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  remedied.  But  when 
honourable  members  talk  of  perjury  in  Ireland,  why  have 
they  not  some  feeling  for  the  perjuries  committed  in  ocnr-^ 
porations  ?  The  forty-shilling  freeholde)*s  of  Ireland  may 
surely  be  entitled  to  a  lenient  consideration.  Some  of  these 
individuals  may  not  understand  the  true  construction  of  the 
law.  They  may  fiufqx>se,  that  as  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  freeholds  for  forty-shillings,  they  are 
therefore  worth  «o  much  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  whereas,  in 
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corporations  and  borough  elections  in  England,  a  laian  will 
swear  that  he  has  not  received  a  bride,  whilst  he  knows 
that  it  is  promised,  if  not  received,  and  that  it  will  be 
regularly  paid,  when  the  period  of  danger  has  passed 
away.  On  these  grounds,  I  differed  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  brought  in  the  bill  of  1825,  ^hich  was  pro. 
spective.  I  voted  for  that  bill  on  its  first  introduction,  but 
not  afterwards.  By  the  present  bill,  which  is  not  prospec- 
tive, all  the  proprietors  of  freeholds  between  forty-shillings 
and  ten  pounds,  who  have  hitherto  exercised  the  right  of 
voting,  are  disfranchised,  and  thereby  sustain  an  injustice 
only  a  degree  short  of  the  loss  of  their  freehold. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  bill  is,  of  all  others, 
the  least  to  be  commended.  It  is  said,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  indifferent  about  this  right — that  the  mea^ 
sure  is  not  unpopular  in  that  country.  But,  Sir,  is  it  be- 
coming in  any  government  to  take  advantage  of  a  season  of 
enthusiasm,  of  an  ebullition  of  gratitude,  and  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  an  institution  connected  with  popular  rights  ? 
Such  an  argument  is  open  to  great  objection ;  for  if  this 
House  may  so  deal  with  the  rights  of  electors,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  will  end.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that 
this  bill  is  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  but  that  it 
begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Sir,  I  am  hostile  to  all  such 
reform,  let  the  suggestion  come  from  what  quarter  it  may 
— ^whether  it  has  reference  to  England,  to  Ireland,  or  to 
Scotland.  I  should  give  siich  a  project  my  decided  oppo- 
sition; and,  admitting  as  I  do,  from  a  sincere  conviction,  that 
the  Catholic  bill  will  strengthen  the  Protestant  interests,  I 
am  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  parliamentary  re- 
form would  not  only  destroy  the  Protestant  church,  but 
every  other  establishment.  If  the  measure  before  the  House 
solely  inflicted  inconvenience,— or  even  if  it  inflictcfd  hard 
ship  and  injury, — ^provided  it  fell  short  of  actual  injustice 
^nd  the  violation  of  legal  rights,  the  confidence  I  place  in 
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the  Government,  who  are  taking  steps  to  pacify  Ireland, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  offering  any  opposition  to 
the  bill.  But  I  cannot  compromise  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  consent  to  a  violation  of  property.  If  I  had  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  I  might  have 
seen  reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  such  an  arrangement.  The  course  which  I  think  I 
should  then  have  adopted  is  this — I  should  have  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  measure, 
to  make  it  prospective.  It  would  have  been  only  in  the 
case  of  their  satisfying  me  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  it, 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  other,  that  I  should  have 
consented  to  it,  in  its  present  state.  I  should  not  have 
yielded,  until  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  two 
measures  had  been  demonstrated  to  me.  I  have  lived. 
Sir,  too  long  in  public,  and  mixed  too  much  in  its  affairs, 
not  to  know,  that  in  such  a  complicated  state  of  things, 
there  may  have  existed  some  overruling  necessity,  to  which 
ministers  are  forced  to  yield.  Having,  however,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  this  necessity  does  or  does  not  exist, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  most  anxious  to  do  nothing 
which  may,  by  possibility,  seem  to  evince  a  desire  to  delay 
or  impede  the  other  great  measure,  I  feel  it  proper,  under 
this  great  difficulty,  to  abstain  from  voting  at  all.  My 
resolution  will,  I  hope,  have  no  effect  upon  others.  I  have 
not  suggested  this  course  to  others,  and  I  do  not  wish 
others  to  adopt  it ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  injustice  of 
the  measure,  and  to  the  precedent  it  establishes,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  do  otherwise. 


(    410    ) 

STATE  OF  THE  SILK  TRADE. 

April  13. 

Mr.  Fyler  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Silk  Trade."  After  the  motion  had  been 
supported  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Sadler,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said:— I  confess,  Sir,  that  I 
have  derived  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  from  finding 
that  my  right  honourable  friend  and  his  colleagues  have, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
various  representations  of  the  manufacturers  and  others 
concerned  in  the  Silk  trade,  come  to  the  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  the  measure  which  it  was  my  duty,  when  in  office, 
to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.  Nor  has  this 
gratification  been  materially  diminished  by  the  discouraging 
denouncement  of  the  honourable  member  for  Callington. 
Although  that  honourable  member  predicted,  in  18524, 
the  downfall  of  this  trade,  and  now  contends  that  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  fulfilled,  he  nevertheless  feels  it  necessary 
to  prophecy  a  second  time  its  reiterated  ruin.  In  the  same 
way  he  has  seen  the  ruin  of  our  trade  in  cotton  and  woollen 
inevitable,  because  from  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  foreigners  should  not  supplant 
us  in  the  market.  Now,  Sir,  from  recollecting  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to  America,  the  most  enterprizing  of 
our  competitors  in  commerce,  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  honourable  mesnber^s  pro- 
phecy ;  for  though,  in  the  year  1824,  America  placed  a 
protecting  duty  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  on  cottons, 
which,  in  1828,  was  raised  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent., 
still  she  feels  it  impossible  to  maintain  to  herself  the  exten- 
sive supply  of  her  own  market.  I  say,  Sir,  when  I  see  this, 
and  know  that  the  Americans  are  our  most  formidable  com- 
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petitors,  I  cannot  partake  of  the  desponding  feelings  of 
the  honourable  member.  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  have 
as  much  to  dread  from  America  as  from  ahy  other  country; 
but,  if  provisions  are  cheap  there,  labour  is  dear,  machinery 
is  costly,  and  other  expenses  are  so  great,  that  I  have  no 
fear  that  America  will  drive  us  out  of  other  markets,  much 
more  out  of  our  own,  which  is  the  position  of  my  honour- 
able friend.  Some  weeks  ago  we  were  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
not  to  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  prohibition.  When 
I  heard  of  that  determination.  Sir,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  attend  in  my  place  in  this  House  to-night  and  to  give 
my  support  to  Government,  in  any  further  alteration 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make,  to  carry  into 
execution  that  system,  which  it  is  now  agreed,  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 

Sir,  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  has  exhibited 
his  propositions,  as  if  he  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the 
system  of  prohibitions;  but  all  his  arguments  went  to 
show,  that  nothing  but  prohibition  can  save  the  trade 
from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  which  it  is  involved. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  House  can  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  any  proposal  not  founded  either  on  protec- 
tion or  on  prohibition.  It  is  protection  which  is  pro- 
posed by  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  it  is  prohibition 
which  is  required  by  the  throwsters  and  Weavers.  To 
this  question  there  are  three  parties — ^the  throwster,  the 
silk  manufacturer,  and  lastly,  the  public ;  certainly  not 
the  least  interested  or  least  important  party  in  this  question, 
but  who,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  argued, 
have  been  put  out  of  view.  The  public  are  the  great  con- 
sumers of  the  article ;  Aey  indulge  in  silk  dresses  and  wear 
silks,  from  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  desist,  like  the 
honourable  member  for  Newark.     I  cannot  see  without 
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concern — not  to  use  a  stronger  expression — ^the  appearance 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  which  would  think  it  a  duty  to 
forbid  the  lower  classes  from  indulging  in  those  luxuries 
which  he  would  reserve  for  the  higher.     Sir,  in  a  country 
like  this,  not  divided  into  castes  and  tribes  by  rigid  laws, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  any  portion  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  those  enjoyments  which   stimulate 
industry,  and,  while  they  contribute  to  the  innocent  gratifi- 
cation of  the  people,  do  not  diminish  the  national  resources. 
I,  for  one,  must  say,  that  I  consider  the  public  benefited 
by  those  facilities  which  place  the  enjojrment  and  luxury 
of  a  silk  dress  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons.    What  formerly  cost  twelve  shillings  may  now  be  ob- 
tained for  four,   and  this  has  brought  the  manufacture 
within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  persons. 

With  respect  to  the  throwster.  Sir,  I  shall  now  examine 
what  distress  has  been  brought  on  him  by  the  alterations  in 
the  law,   efiected  since   1824.     Before  those  alterations, 
he  was  protected  by  a  duty  equal  to  14«.  7d.  on  thrown 
silk,  and  there  being  a  duty  of  from  4^.  to  58.  on  the  raw 
silk,  he  was  protected  to  the  amount  of  9s.  on  the  manu- 
facture of  his  thrown  silk.     The  honourable  member  for 
Coventry  has  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  throwster  in 
1824.     In  March  1824,  the  Government  announced,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  quarter  the  prohibition  to 
import  manufactured  silk  should  be  put  an  end  to.     In 
this  declaration  the  House  concurred,  and  the  act  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution  was  passed  into  a  law.     The  throw- 
sters, we  were  told  by  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton,  would  be  the  first  victims.     He  said  distinctly,  that 
he  was  satisfied  his  prophecy  would  be  a  true  one,  and 
that  the  capitalist  would  disentangle  his  capital  from  the 
mills.  He  would  cease  to  employ  his  people,  and  they  would 
be  left  to  perish,  for  want  of  employment.   What,  however, 
is  the  fact  P    The  average  of  the  silk  worked  up  by  all  the 
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mills  of  this  country,  for  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823, 
was  l,947,0001bs.  From  1824  to  1826,  the  throwsters 
knew  of  the  change  that  was  about  to  ensue  in  1826;  and 
they  might  have  applied  themselves,  (having  the  benefit  of 
my  honourable  friend's  advice,)  to  remove  their  capital  from 
the  mills,  and  turn  adrift  then-  workmen.  Did  they  do  so  ? 
Though  they  were  aware  of  this  change,  the  quantity  of 
silk  they  worked  up  increased  from  l,947^0001bs.,  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  to  2,738,0001bs.  in 
the  two  following  years.  They  benefited  then,  by  this 
change,  very  nearly  one  million  of  pounds  a  year. 

It  was  in  July  1826,  that  the  act  came  into  operation  ;  so 
that  we  have  only  1827  and  1828,  as  two  complete  years,  tp 
judge  by ;  and  what  is  the  average  consumption  of  silk  in  the 
silk  mills  of  this  country  in  those  two  years  ?  Not  less  than 
S,960,0001bs. ;  so  that  since  the  year  1824,  the  average  has 
increased  two  million  pounds.  So  much  for  the  work  the 
throwster  has  performed.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  quantity 
of  thrown  silk  imported,  fiefore  the  alteration  of  the  duty, 
on  the  average  of  three  years,  there  were  S55,0001bs.  of 
thrown  silk  imported  in  the  year«  On  the  average  of  the 
two  years  after  the  change  was  announced,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  426,0001bs. ;  and  since  the  duty  has  been  lowered 
from  78. 6d.  to  5«.,  the  average  of  the  two  last  years  has  been 
476,0001bs. ;  so  that  the  quantity  imported  since,  compared 
with  the  quantity  imported  antecedent  to,  the  lowering  of 
the  duties,  has  only  increased  a  mere  trifle.  The  results  then 
of  this  are,  that  the  throwster  has  had  double  the  quantity 
of  work;  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  quantity 
worked  up  before  the  notification ;  the  throwster  has  not 
given  up  his  mills;  and  his  hands  have  not  been  thrown  out 
of  work.     So  much  for  my  honourable  friend'*s  predictions. 

According  to  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  the  expense  of  manufacturing  thrown  silk  in  this 
country  is  about  five  shillings ;  in  Italy  it  is  about  three 
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shillings:  making  a  difference  of  two  shillings,  while 
the  English  throwster  enjoyed  a  protection  equivalent  to 
eight  shillings.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  duty 
operated  as  a  bounty  to  the  French  smuggler,  who  pos* 
sessed  himself  of  all  the  advantages.  A  certain  proportion 
of  fine  thrown  silk  is  required  for  our  finer  manufactures, 
and  this  proportion  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have.  There 
is  a  something  either  in  the  packing  up  of  the  silk,  or  in  the 
distance  from  which  it  is  brought,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  manufacture  this  finer  kind  of  thrown  silk  here  so 
ivell  as  it  is  done  in  Piedmont.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  this  article  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  it  would  render  the  measures  of  my  right  honour<*> 
able  friend  still  more  effectual  if  he  could  find  means  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  it. 

But  whilst  I  deny  that  the  measures  which  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  Parliament, 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  our  manufactures,  have  been 
attended  with  the  ruin  to  the  throwsters,  which  was  so 
boldly  prophesied,  I  do  not  deny  that  their  own  spirit  of 
excessive  speculation  has  plunged  them  into  difficulties, 
and  injured  the  weavers,  by  enhancing,  through  exaggerated 
competition,  the  price  of  raw  silk.  What  has  be^n  stated 
by  my  right  honourable  friend  is  perfectly  true.  A  great 
number  of  new  mills  have  been  erected,  extensive  and 
costly  machinery  has  been  put  up,  which,  to  return  a  profit, 
must  be  constantly  at  work ;  and  to  obtain  that  employ- 
ment, a  great  competition  ensued  amongst  the  throwsters 
themselves.  By  their  competition  they  raised  the  price  of 
raw  silk, — first  to  th^ooselves,  and  afterwards  they  de^ 
manded  a  higher  price  from  the  weaver,  or  manufacturer. 
The  excessive  speculation  of  the  throwsters  operated, 
therefore,  incidentally,  as  a  tax  on  the  weavers,  and  they 
had  to  suffer  for  the  condust  of  the  throwsters,  as  well  as 
from  their  own. 
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I  was  sur{nised  to  hear  from  the  honourable  member,  that 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk 
had  been  smuggled  into  this  country  from  France,  and  that 
if  we  did  not  mind  how  we  legislated,  we  should  have  two 
million  pounds  smuggled.     Now,  I  believe  the  whole  silk 
manufacture  of  France  does  not  exceed  three  millipn  pounds 
a  year ;  and  though  the  honourable  gentleman  here  disposes 
of  two-thirds  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  states  that  France 
manufactures  only  for  exportation,  I  can  tell  that  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  the  people  of  France  consume  a  great 
quantity  of  silks  themselves,  and  that  in  that  country  the 
use  of  silk  is  not  grudged  to  the  lower  orders.     I  believe 
the  accounts  of  the  quantity  exported  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  true,  as  was  stated  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Callington,  that  the  French  set  the  fashion  in 
silk ;  but  what  say  the  Spital-Fields  weavers  to  this  ?   One 
of  the  manufacturers  stated,  before  the  Committee,  that 
he  was  glad  that  the  French  did  set  the  fashion,  for  then  a 
costly  article  was  frequently  brought  into  the  country  for 
the  use  of  the  higher  orders,  which  the  Spital-Fields  manu- 
facturer was  soon  enabled  to  imitate  and  bring  it  to  market 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  French  article,  so  that  it  came 
into  general  consumption.     Surely  the  honourable  member, 
when  he  recollects  this,  will  not  give  up  the  hopes  of  our 
manufacturers  being  able  to  keep  possession  of  our  own 
markets. 

Sir,  when  those  who  were  then  the  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  Government  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  arti- 
ficial system  which  had  so  long  made  this  country  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe,  they  began  with  that  part  of  the 
system  of  prohibition  which  was  considered  the  most  vi- 
cious. And  what,  I  ask,  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  we  are  able  to  rival 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in 
their  own  productions.     Without  saying  any  thing  of  the 
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effects  produced  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  or  of  those 
laws  which  were  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting smuggling,  and  which  might  almost  be  considered 
foreign  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  I  would 
just  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  seizures,  at  the  time 
that  smuggling  was  at  its  greatest  height,  amounted  to 
little  more  than  5,000Z.  a  year ;  so  that  it  was  absurd  to 
say,  that  a  system  of  prohibition  could  have  any  effect  in 
preventing  smuggling. 

The  honourable  member  for  Newark  has  called  the  silk- 
trade  an  exotic ;  but  I  would  ask  that  honourable  gentle- 
man, is  not  the  cotton  trade  an  exotic  ?  might  we  not,  with 
equal  fairness,  call  the  cotton  trade  an  exotic?  We  import  it, 
as  we  import  silk ;  we  pay  for  one  as  we  pay  for  the  other. 
The  equalization  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  the  honourable  member,  is  unat* 
tainable,  if  the  two  exotics  are  not  equally  prohibited  from, 
or  equally  admissible  into,  the  British  market.  Neither  is 
the  honourable  member  correct  in  his  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  cotton  is  obtained  by  the  domestic  manufacturer ;  for 
that  article  is  no  exception  to  the  necessary  law  of  commer- 
cial interchange,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  one  country  is  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  another.  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  to  returning  to  the  vicious  system  of  commercial 
prohibition,  I  should  object  to  it,  because  we  cannot  go 
back  in  one  article,  without  going  back  in  others, — in 
woollens  and  iron  for  example, — ^from  which  we  have  re- 
moved the  restrictions  which  impeded  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  those  articles. 

Sir,  while  I  state  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in- 
dividuals have  benefited  by  the  prohibitive  system,  and 
have  met  with  losses  by  the  destruction  of  their  monopoly. 
But  the  question  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  not  what 
may  benefit  or  injure  individuals,  but  what  is  calculated 
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to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large — not 
whether  this  single  branch  of  industry  or  that  single 
branch  would  be  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  by  the  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  a  prohibitive  duty,  but  whether  all  the 
other  branches  of  industry  would  be  benefited  or  injured 
by  it  ?  That,  Sir,  being  the  proper  question  for  Parliament  to 
consider,  I  confidently  assert,  that  the  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial system  which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  however  they  may  have  affected  this  or  that  par- 
ticular class,  have  contributed  to  the  extension  and  culture 
of  the  general  industry  of  the  country.  The  very  fact 
quoted  by  those  who  object  to  those  changes  proves  my 
assertion.  It  has  been  stated,  that  commodities  are  to  be 
had  for  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  now  than  in  1824. 
fiut  what  does  this  fact  prove,  unless  that  we  can  now 
procure  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  produce  with  less 
labour,  and  that  the  difference  is  so  much  added  to  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  to  be  employed 
in  other  branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures.'^  In 
what  way  can  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  internal  consumption  since  the  prohibitive 
system  has  been  removed  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  of  obtaining  foreign  produce, 
and  the  consequent  addition  to  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  country  ?  The  phenomenon — ^for  it  is  a  phenomenon 
— can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  principle.  If  we 
look  to  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has,  of  late  years, 
taken  place  in  the  importation  of  the  article  of  cotton,  we 
shall  see  a  striking  instance  of  the  extraordinary  increase  that 
has  also,  of  late  years,  taken  place  in  domestic  consumption. 
If  we  look  to  the  great  demand  for  wool  that  has  arisen 
within  a  few  years,  when  not  only  more  sheep  have  been 
reared  in  this  country,  andmore British  wool  grown,  but  forty 
million  pounds  of  foreign  wool  have  been  imported  to  meet 
the  demand,  we  shall  see  a  strong  proof  of  extraordinary 
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internal  consumption.  If  we  look,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
the  increased  imports  and  manufacture  of  iron,  silk,  and 
other  articles,  we  shall  see  proofs  of  an  immense  internal 
consumption,  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
increased  facilities,  enabling  us  so  to  add  to  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  country,  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  means  of 
consuming  domestic  manufactures. 

When  honourable  gentlemen  assert,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 
where  is  the  evidence  to  bear  out  their  assertion  ?  What 
do  the  official  accounts  say  in  relation  to  this  alleged  decay  ? 
I  entreat  the  House  to  att^id  to  one  or  two  unquestionable 
facts.  In  1827,  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
40,323,000/.  ;  in  18S8  to  51,000,000/. ;  and  to  the  5th  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  to  52,000,000/.,  shewing  an 
increase  of  12,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  exports  of  1829  over 
those  of  1827;  and  of  1,000,000/.  over  those  of  last  year. 
Again,  let  the  House  look  to  the  shipping  interest,  and 
they  will  see,  that  though  the  profits  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  British  shipping 
trade  during  the  war,  that  trade  has  nevertheless  increased, 
while  the  foreign  shipping  trade  to  this  country  has  rapidly 
diminished.  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  shipping 
cleared  outwards  and  entered  inwards  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January  1828,  was  27,700,000  tons ;  that 
of  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1829^  was  31 ,003,000 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  one-ninth  in  the 
course  of  one  year. 

My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Callington,  has 
alluded  to  the  vituperation,  to  the  endless  obloquy,  to  the 
calunmy,  that  have  been  heaped  upon  me,  as  the  organ  of 
the  government,  by  which  those  changes  were  effected.  I 
assure  my  honourable  friend,  that  when  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  recommend  the  alterations  that  have  been  so  bene- 
ficially made  in  the  commercial  and  navigation  laws  of  the 
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country,  I  clearly  foresaw  that  I  should  have  to  encounter 
all  the  obloquy  and  vituperation  which  have  fallen 
upon  me.  I  knew  that  individuals  and  parties  .would  be 
prepared  to  visit  on  me  the  sufferings  brought  about  by 
their  own  indiscretion,  or  by  other  causes,  over  which 
I  could  have  no  control.  But,  while  I  clearly  foresaw  aU 
this,  I  did  not  the  less  clearly  see,  nor  the  less  forcibly 
feel,  that  I  owed  it  to  myself^  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  recommend  a  particular 
line  of  policy,  however  distasteful  that  policy  might  be  to 
interested  individuals,  and  however  likely  to  give  rise  to 
misrepresentations  of  my  motives.  I  felt  that  do  man 
was  fit  to  preside  over  the  commercial  interests  of  a  great 
country,  who  was  not  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings  to 
the  public  benefit — that  no  man  ought  to  be  a  British 
minister,  who  was  not  above  all  such  individual  con* 
siderations.  Having  felt  this,  I  steadily  persevered  in 
what  my  conscience  told  me  was  my  duty. .  Nor  am  I 
without  my  reward ;  for  when  I  am  told  of  the  disad- 
vantages which  individuals  have  experienced  from  the 
changes  which  I  was  an  instrument  in  introducing  into  our 
commercial  system,  I  say  in  reply,  that  those  changes  have 
tended,  more  than  all  other  events  or  measures,  to  impress 
the  country  and  foreign  states  with  just  notions  of  the 
value  of  an  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse,  and  with  a 
conviction  of  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  commercial 
jealousies  and  attempts  at  commercial  monopoly.  The 
present  wise  system  of  commercial  policy  has  inculcated  an 
important  doctrine  in  the  pacific  relations  of  one  country  to 
another,  by  shewing,  that  one  state  is  not  enriched  by  the 
impoverishment  of  another,  but  that  mutual  interchange  of 
their  respective  produce  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  mutual 
prosperity.  It  has  tended,  and  will  daily  more  and  more 
tend,  to  prevent  contests  for  objects  of  commercial  selfishi* 
ness — to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  those  wars  which,  in  the 
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end,  injure  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  them.     It  has  given  rise  to  just  notions  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  colonies,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
petty  rivalries  in  which  those  colonies  hitherto  had  involved 
the  mother  countries.     Is  this  mere  assertion  ?     Let  the 
extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country — that  for 
fifteen  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  commercial  peace  with  the 
world — ^that,  for  the  first  time  during  so  many  years,  Par- 
liament has  not  been  called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  protect 
with  a  naval  and  military  force  some  colonial  commercial 
right,  or  to  resist  some  commercial  outrage — answer  the 
question !     By  the  general  principles  of  our  present  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy,   we   have  disarmed  other 
countries  of  their  former  usual  resource  of  excluding  our 
manufactures,  by  convincing  them  that  they  must,  more 
than  ourselves,   suffer  by  a  retaliation  of  their  conduct. 
I  will  go  farther  and  say,  that  if  we  had  not  altered  our 
prohibitive  laws,  we  should  long  since  have  been  engaged 
in  a  mischievous  war  with  some  state  equally  blind  to  its 
own  interests.     The  present  repudiated  free  trade  system, 
then,  has  not  only  tended  to  allay  irritation  and  preserve 
peace  to  the  colonies,  but  to  prevent  war  with  other  nations. 

The  honourable  member  for  Newark  says,  he  will,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  anticipate  that 
discussion,  but  shall  only  say,  that  whenever  it  takes  place 
he  will  find  me  ready  to  meet  him.  May  I,  however, 
without  entering  upon  the  subject,  ask  the  honourable 
member  a  question,  which  I  have  frequently  asked  in  vain  ; 
— ^namely,  what  it  is  that  he  means  by  the  term  **  free 
trade.'"  Will  he  tell  me  what  object  he  wishes  to  see 
accomplished — what  evils  remedied — which  the  present 
system  fails  to  accomplish  or  fails  to  remedy.^  What 
would  he  permit,  or  what  would  he  restrict,  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  that  is  not  now  permitted  or  restricted? 
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Will  the  honourable  member,  instead  of  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  Tague  words,  give  us  a  definite  meaning 
of  the  evils  which  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  free  trade?"  Will  he  tell  us  what  is  the  system  of  its 
opponents  ?  By  acting  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  I 
understand  that  we  ought  to  lessen  or  remove  every  re- 
striction on  our  commerce,  that  tends  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  individual  enterprize,  without  benefiting  the  revenue. 
Those  principles  I  have  long  advocated,  and  will  continue 
to  advocate ;  for  I  am  satisfied  by  experience,  that  gradual 
relaxation  of  our  i^strictive  system  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  gradual  improvement  in  our  manufactures,  our 
commerce,  and  our  revenue.  In  those  principles  I  trust 
my  right  honourable  friend  will  persevere,  despite  of 
clamour,  misrepresentation,  and  obloquy. 

Honourable  members  say,  that  those  principles  tend  to 
place  the  country  in  an  artificial  state.  But  is  not,  I  ask, 
every,  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  an  artificial 
state  .'^  Is  not  the  very  institution  of  government  itself 
artificial  ?  Is  not  France,  for  example,  an  artificial  country  P 
Has  she  not  debts  to  pay,  taxes  to  levy — a  police,  an  army, 
a  navy,  a  court,  a  parliament — ^in  fact,  artificial  institutions 
to  maintain  ?  In  a  word,  must  not  every  country  be  said 
to  be  in  an  artificial  state,  which  is  not  shut  up  in  itself, — 
dependent  wholly  on  its  own  resources — without  any  inter- 
change between  it  and  other  states— -without,  therefore,  any 
benefit  to  receive  or  to  bestow  ?  The  charge,  then,  of  an 
artificial  state  is  meaningless.  I  feel  proud  in  having  had 
a  share  in  establishing  a  system  of  commercial  dealing, 
which  I  am  convinced  is  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  By  it  the  energies  of  the  empire  at  large  will  be 
cultivated,  its  industry  and  capital  most  advantageously 
applied,  and  its  resources  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  meeting  the  exigencies  to  which  all  great 
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commercial  nations  are  exposed,  and  for  which  they  should 
never  be  unprepared.  And  are  we  not  called  upon  to  foster 
and  expand  those  energies,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
when  we  look  at  the  stirring  intelligence,  at  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  which  now  pervade  France,— which  are 
equally  producing  their  effects  in  the  Netherlands — in 
Germany— and  in  the  United  States  of  America  ?  ShaU 
we  sit  tamely  by,  while  these  countries  are  preparing  and 
strengthening  themselves  for  the  race  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, in  which  they  ambitiously  hope  to  outrun  us  ?  I 
trust  we  shall  find  our  security  in  our  own  vigilance  and 
activity,  and  in  the  many  superior  natural  advantages  with 
which  this  country  is  blessed^  It  is  impossible.  Sir,  as  I 
observed  on  a  recent  occasion,  for  this  country  to  stand  still 
whilst  every  thing  around  us  is  in  motion.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  honourable  member  for  Newark  would  seem  to  recom* 
mend.  China,  therefore,  if  I  may  judge  from  all  that  has 
fallen  from  him,  would  be  his  model  of  a  perfect  system  in 
this  respect ;  and  indeed,  Sir,  some  of  the  opinions  which  I 
have  heard  broached  by  the  honourable  member  are  so 
extraordinary,  so  theoretical,  and  so  extravagant,  that,  if  I 
did  not  know  that  the  new  member  for  Newark  was  an 
enlightened  member  of  the  great  commercial  community  of 
Leeds,  I  should  almost  expect  that,  by  some  mistake,  the 
electors  of  that  borough  had  made  choice  of  a  mandarin 
from  the  celestial  empire. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a  country  in  Europe,  of  which  the 
commercial  policy,  as  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  any  prin- 
ciple, or  any  example  which  I  can  trace,  must  be  derived 
from  China.  There  prohibition  and  non -intercourse  is  the 
rule,  and  non-prohibition  the  exception.  The  country  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  most  favoured  in  soil,  in  climate,  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  natural  productions,  in 
situation,  in  the  active  spirit  and  intelligence  of  its  inha- 
bitants of  any  country  in  Europe.     Well,  Sir,   see   the 
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effect  of  this  system  !  Is  it  to  be  traced  in  an  overflowing 
exchequer,  in  a  contented  population,  in  the  activity  of  its 
sea-ports,  in  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  in  the  exalted  station  which  the 
country  has  taken  among  the  great  and  independent  states 
of  the  world  ?  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  picture  of 
modem  Italy.  I  allude  to  it  with  a  sincere  wish  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  that  country  was  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing more  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and  power,  and  to  its 
beneficent  intercourse  with  other  states.  In  condemning 
that  policy,  I  do  it  with  the  more  regret,  as  I  cannot  but 
state,  that  there  never  was  an  absolute  monarchy  more 
mild,  less  oppressive,  more  equable  in  its  administration, 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  I  entirely 
concur  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve,  and  increase,  and  improve  the  Silk  manufacture 
of  this  country,  is  to  persist  in  the  jH'esent  policy  of  the 
Gov^mmadt. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  149  to  31. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

May  5. 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  '^  to  exclude  the 
Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  repre- 
sentatives in  lieu  thereof."  Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert  expressed  his 
anxiety,  that  the  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  stated,  that  if  the  honourable 
member  should  move  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  it  should  have  his 
support 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said* : — 
From  the  settled  aversion  which  I  feel  to  every  system 
of    what  is   called   parliamentary    reform,  I  cannot  say 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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that  I  hail  with  much  satisfaction  any  question  which 
brings,  even  indirectly,  that  subject  more  or  less  under 
the  review  and  discussion  in  this  House.  I  am  as  far  as 
any  man  from  courting  any  thing  which  looks  like  a 
general  revision  of  the  constitutional  body:  but  when 
the  existence  of  such  abuses  and  general  corruption  as 
have  been  proved  long  and  habitually  to  exist  in  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  are  brought  to  light,  and  exhibited  in 
proof  before  us,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  the  specific  evil.  Further  than  this  I  shall  never 
be  prepared  to  go.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  aggregate 
excellence  of  oiur  representative  system,  and  I  leave  to  others 
to  take  what  delight  they  may  in  hunting  out  the  anomalies 
of  its  detail,  having  no  desire  myself  to  join  in  that  critical 
examination. 

Without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  honour- 
able members  who  have  preceded  me,  I  miist  say  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  a  great  part  of  the  debate  of  this  even- 
ing would  have  been  better  applied  to  a  stage  of  this 
measure  which  I  understand  to  be  now  gone  by.  The 
honourable  member  for  Corfe-Castle*  has  addressed  his 
arguments  to  the  House,  as  if  it  were  now  considering  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  which  was  formerly  taken,  and  not  as 
if  it  were  considering  what  the  consequences  are  which 
ought  to  follow  upon  that  evidence.  The  honourable 
gentleman  says,  that  in  the  courts  of  law  you  cannot  insti- 
tute any  proceedings  to  punish  bribery  and  corruption, 
unless  you  do  so  within  two  years  of  the  period  when  the 
parties  were  guilty  of  that  bribery  and  corruption.  This 
House,  however,  is  not  placed  in  that  situation.  It  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  jurisdiction.  It  has,  moreover,  decided 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  in  the  borough  of  East  Retford 
there  had  been  a  gross,  habitual,  and  long-continued  state 
of  corruption  and  bribery.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
which  we  have  to  discuss  is,  in  what  mode  we  shall  deal 
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with  its  forfeited  franchise — ^whether  we  shall  transfer  it  to 
some  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  like  Bir« 
mingham — whether  we  shall  pursue  the  course  which  we 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Grampound,  when  we  transferred  it 
to  a  county— or  whether  we  shall  retain  this  universally 
corrupt  borough,  and  only  endeavour  to  correct  or  counter- 
vail its  corruption,  by  giving  a  concurrent  right  of  voting 
to  the  freeholders  of  the  adjacent  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 
.  I  have  heard,  Sir,  with  regret,  and  I  must  add  with 
no  small  degree  of  surprise,  the  declaration  made  this 
evening  by  ray  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  the  whole  weight 
and  authority  of  Government  is  to  be  put  forth  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  member  for  the  county 
of  Hertford.  That,  under  such  auspices,  and  backed  by 
such  power,  it  will  be  successful,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  shall 
regret  this  success,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
it  will  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  sound  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community; 
I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  it 
will  increase,  in  the  public  mind,  the  feeling  which  already 
exists  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform ;  I  shall  regret  this 
success,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  ensure  the  adoption  of  a 
course,  which  must  pave  the  way  for  a  general  parliamentary 
reform.  When  I  say  that  I  feel  surprise,  as  well  as  regret, 
at  the  course  which  they  have  adopted,  I  will  tell  his  Ma^ 
jesty'^s  ministers  what  is  the  ground  of  that  surprise.  I  had 
persuaded  myself,  from  the  conduct  which  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  diuringthis  session,  and  above  all  from  the 
arguments  by  which  they  have  vindicated  that  conduct, 
that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  march  of  events,  and 
to  the  state  and  progress  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
See,  Sir,  what  that  march  and  that  progress  have  been ! 
Two  short  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea,*  to  the  great  sur- 
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prise  of  the  country,  thought  proper  one  day  to  quit  the 
seat  which  he  now  occupies,  and,  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  take  another  upon  one  of  the  upper  benches, 
behind  the  Treasury-bench.  No  sooner  had  this  Leader  of 
a  party  in  this  House — ^for  upon  this  occasion  he  was  foL 
lowed  by  many  others — effected  this  lodgment  in  an  out- 
work, which  had  long  been  occupied  and  guarded  by  the 
steadiest  and  most  tried  of  the  troops  of  his  opponents, 
than  these  veterans,  one  and  all,  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic-— they  fled  and  dispersed  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  every  part  of  the  House.  As  soon  as  they  had 
a  little  recovered  from  this  state  of  breathless  alarm,  and 
had  been  able  to  talk  it  over  among  themselves,  it  was 
announced,  that  the  foundation  of  all  their  fears  was  this 
— ^that  the  position  taken  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  implied  a  great  change  in  the  warfare  of  politics 
— that  they  inferred  from  the  support  which  he  was  about 
to  give  to  the  other  Leader  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
three  most  alarming  consequences  were  to  be  expected— 
first,  they  saw  in  it  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts — secondly,  they  saw  in  it  the  settlement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question — and  thirdly,  they  saw  in  it  nothing  less 
than  parliamentary  reform. 

Well,  Sir,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  campaign  of  1827 
closed  without  any  of  those  positions  being  either  assailed 
or  carried.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1828,  the 
honourable  and  learned  leader  had  evacuated  his  post  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  and  had  returned  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. New  leaders  were  appointed  on  this  side-— leaders,  of 
whom  it  might  then  be  said,  that  had  those  situations  been 
elective  by  those  who  had  been  thrown,  into  such  dismay 
last  year,  they  would  have  been  the  objects  of  their  unani- 
mous choice,  as  the  most  approved  champions  to  whom 
could  be  conunitted  the  defence  of  those  two  great  bul- 
warks of  the  constitution,  the  Test  Act,  and  the  Catholic 
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code.  In  consequence,  those  tried  and  veteran  troops  re- 
sumed their  former  positions  in  the  most  entire — ^but,  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  blessings,  in  a  false  and 
delusive — security.  Whether  the  learned  Leader,  in  cross- 
ing back  to  his  former  position,  had  left  behind  him  the 
indefatigable  chief  of  his  staff,  the  famous  ^^  Schoolmaster^ 
of  whom  he  had  often  sounded  the  praise— by  what  arts  he 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  chiefs  and  a  great  part  of 
the  garrisons — it  will  be  the  task  of  history  to  explore. 
The  simple  facts  are,  that  one  of  those  bulwarks  was  sur- 
rendered early  in  1828,  upon  the  first  summons,  and  after 
a  very  feeble  resistance ;  and  that  the  second  and  more  im- 
portant fortress  was  surrendered  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  without  even  a  summons,  and  upon  condi- 
tions more  favourable  than  any  that  had  been  offered,  and 
offered  in  vain,  by  the  succession  of  great  commanders  who 
had  assailed  it  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years. 

I  rejoice.  Sir,  at  these  surrenders ;  but  Parliamentary 
Reform,  thank  Grod,  still  remains  to  be  resisted.  There,  I 
trust,  the  resistance  will  ever  be  firm — will  ever  be  successful. 
But  sure  I  am,  that  the  means  of  successful  resistance  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  our  adopting  the  advice  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Blechingly* — that  it  will  be  greatly 
impaired  by  our  acting  upon  the  plan  of  the  honourable 
member  for  the  county  of  Hertford.  Should  the  latter  pro- 
position he  adopted,  we  shall  see  parliamentary  reform, 
backed  by  a  powerful  auxiliary  out  of  this  House — I  mean 
public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  the  presd — ^made  an 
annual  question  of  discussion. 

It  is,  Sir,  on  groimds  like  these,  that  I  am  anxious  to  give 
my  support  to  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Blechingly.  I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  the  question 
as  one  between  the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  .  the  country.  It  is  to  me  matter  of  wonder,  that 
any  man  should  even  suppose  that  the  character  of  the 
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House  "will  be  changed,  by  giving  this  franchise  either 
to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  or  to  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham. I  object  to  the  distinction  which  some  honourable 
members  are  drawing  between  the  landed  and  the  com- 
mercial interests.  I  contend,  that  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  still  more  emphatically  the  history  of  Ireland, 
proves  that  it  is  on  the  co-operating  industry  and  success  of 
the  commercial  industry,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest  mainly  rests.  Destroy  the  energies  of  commerce, 
and  your  land  will  soon  fall  into  that  unproductive  state, 
in  which  it  was  before  those  great  stimuli  to  improvement 
were  created. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  a  justiiScation  of  the  course  which 
his  Majesty^s  Government  have  determined  to  follow  upon 
the  subject  of  this  bill,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  forfeited  franchises,  and  that  the  present  has  been 
adopted,  as  forming  a  middle  course, on  which  both  can  agree. 
I  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  on  the  present  question,  the  two 
Houses  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
shown  by  its  votes  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  is  of 
opinion  that  the  great  manufacturing  towns  which  are 
unrepresented,  ought  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament. 
It  has  sent  up  bills  in  which  that  opinion  has  been  formally 
avowed.  The  other  House  has  rejected  them ;  and,  up  to 
this  hour,  both  Houses  seem  firmly  attached  to  their  re- 
spective opinions.  Indeed,  I  understand  my  right  honour- 
able friend  the  Home  Secretary  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
principle  which  I  am  supporting ;  and  therefore  I  am  the 
more  surprised  to  find  him  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Hertfordshire. 

Sir,  many  of  the  reasons  which  prevailed  with  those  who 
had  hitherto  opposed  Catholic  concession,  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  it  this  year,  would  apply  in  the  present  case — ^here 
is  the  same  division  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses ; 
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here,  too,  the  young  are  with  us,  and  the  parties  who,  upon 
principle,  oppose  all  transfer  to  great  towns  are  the  same, 
of  whom  it  was  said  in  another  place,  by  a  right  reverend 
prelate,*  they  must  soon  go  to  their  account  elsewhere — ^and 
here  again,  the  public  feeling  out  of  doors  is  strong  in  favour 
of  giving  representatives  to  these  great  towns,  and  strongly 
against  giving  it  to  the  particular  hundred  to  which  this 
borough  is  to  be  annexed.  We  were  also  told,  during  the 
late  discussions  on  the  Catholic  claims,  now  so  happily  ad- 
justed, that  it  was  important  to  win  all  Protestants  to  our 
side,  in  order  that  we  might,  with  greater  effect,  oppose 
any  dangerous  pretensions,  if  any  such  there  should  be,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  And  is  it  nothing,  I  would  ask,  of 
importance,  in  the  course  of  the  various  domestic  questions 
which  may  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  to  win  over  to  our  side.  Sir,  not  only  public 
opinion,  over  which  the  press  now  exercises  such  powerful 
influence,  but  also  those  congregated  masses  of  intellect 
and  of  wealth,  which  always  exist  in  large  commercial 
towns  ?  Will  it  be  nothing  of  importance,  I  would  ask, 
that  the  population  of  Birmingham  shall  have  been  made 
content,  by  being  gifted  with  the  power  to  return  members 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament  ? 

I  should  have  thought,  Sir,  and  more  especially  after 
recent  events  and  recent  avowals,  that  this  was  an  occasion 
to  recollect  those  words  of  forecast  and  wisdom,  which  are 
somewhere  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke — 
*^  Early  reforms  are  amicable  arrangements  with  a  friendly 
power;  late  reforms,  capitulations  with  a  conquering 
enemy."  Is  there  no  risk.  Sir,  that  the  measure  which 
immortalizes  the  present  session  should  appear  hereafter  an 
exemplification  of  this  remark  ?  Is  it  no  drawback  to  an 
act  of  justice  and  grace,  to  have  it  exhibited  as  yielded  to 
necessity,  and  as  only  a  lesser  evil  than  civil  war?  and  if 
such  a  view  of  what  we  have  done  subtracts,  on  the  one 
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hand,  from  the  value  of  the  boon,  does  it  add  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  danger  of  the  example?  When 
the  excitation  of  the  late  discussion  shall  have  gone  by 
— when  the  swell  and  rolling  of  the  waters,  after  their 
late  violent  agitation,  shall  have  subsided — ^that  man 
must  be  little  read  in  the  history  of  human  passions,  or 
in  the  political  history  of  free  states,  who  can  imagine 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  a  sober,  calculating,  and 
observing  people,  or  the  people  of  Ireland,  certainly  quite 
as  shrewd,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  mercurial  in  their 
character,  will  look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  change  in  the 
law,  effected  by  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation, 
quite  abstractedly  from  any  recollection  of  the.  battles  by 
which  it  has  been  won,  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  opposed  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of  the 
mode  and  circumstances  and  accompanying  declarations, 
by  which  it  was  finally  conceded ;  that  they  will  look  at 
the  history  of  this  question  abstractedly  of  the  influence 
which  it  has  had  upon  party,  upon  the  formation  of  and 
breaking  up  of  administrations,  and  upon  all  the  great 
events  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  our  time. 

Sir,  I  say  again — that  man  must  be  little  read  in  human 
passions  or  political  history,  who  supposes  that  some  other 
leading  question  embodying  the  means  of  excitation,  will 
not  ere  long  take  the  place  of  the  Catholic  question ;  that 
new  aspirations  of  ambition  and  distinction,  will  not  arise; 
that  feelings  hitherto  dormant  will  not  be  called  into  action ; 
and  that  we  shall  not  ere  long  be  sensible  of  the  vibration 
of  strings  which  have  hitherto  remained  untouched.  Every 
thing  connected  with  this  question  is  hurrying  us  forward 
to  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  direction  which  may  be 
given  to  the  stream.  The  present  session,  in  fact,  will 
become  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  public  power  of 
this  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  divisions  between 
the  House  which  represents  the  people  and  the  Upper 
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House  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Because  you  have  most  wisely  and  most  fortunately  stopped 
the  principal  crater  of  that  immense  volcano,  whicl^  threat- 
ened Ireland  with  wide-spreading  conflagration,  are  you  to 
neglect  tolook  into  the  recessesof  those  subterranieous  caverns 
where  the  elements  of  fire  must  still  be  enidndling,  and 
the  latent  springs  of  danger  preserved  with  all  their  elastic 
force.  You  have  stopped  the  great  evil — ^you  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  good.  But  it  is  rather  the  pre- 
liminary than  the  actual  completion  of  a  work — rather  the 
qualifying  to  enable  us  to  begin,  than  the  end  and  close  of 
our  labours.  In  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ireland—- 
in  the  absence  of  poor  laws  for  that  country — (upon  the 
policy  or  applicability  of  which  I^  now  pronounce  no 
opinion) — in  the  want  of  adequate  capital  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  an  impoverished  race-— in  the  comparative 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant-^in  all  the  various  ramificar- 
tions  arising  out  of  such  a  disorganized  state  of  things, 
much  remains  unsettled.  There  is  much,  very  much  to 
be  done  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  many 
duties  to  be  performed,  in  the  reconciliation  of  supposed 
adverse  interests. 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  possible  to  glance  at  tlie  proximity  of 
these  difficult  questions,  without  seeing  how  much  they 
must  be  aggravated  by  the  disfranchising  of  this  borough 
of  East  Retford,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  transferring  the 
franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  ?  My  ho- 
nourable friend,  the  member  for  Hertfordshire,  was  indeed 
so  well  convinced  of  this  himself,  and  so  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  universal  corruption  which  reigned  throughout  the 
borough,  that,  in  his  first  bill,  he  proposed  to  disfranchise 
the  whole  of  these  corrupt  voters  en  masscy  and  throw  open 
the  franchise  to  the  county.  He  has  since,  however,  for- 
getful of  his  first  and  juster  intention,  merely  changed  the 
form  of  election  in  the  borough,  and  extended  it  to  the 
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hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  [Mr.  N.  Calvert. — "  You  mistake. 
I  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  of  that  specific  description.  I 
brought  in  two  bills ;  one  for  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  gross  bribery  and  corruption ;  the  other 
for  transferring  the  franchise.^]  Then,  the  tenderness  dis- 
played in  the  alteration  is  not  justice,  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  govern  such  a  case.  It  is  creating,  or 
rather  superinducing,  embarrassment  where  none  previously 
existed  ;  for  the  case  originally,  and  indeed  at  present,  is 
simply  this : — ^we  were,  as  the  committee  had  left  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  facts,  at  perfect  liberty,  more  than  parliament 
had  been  on  any  previous  occasion,  to  disfranchise  East 
Retford,  and  to  carry  the  franchise  so  forfeited  to  any  part 
of  the  country  we  thought  proper.  The  moment  that,  upon 
just  grounds,  such  a  decision  was  come  to,  I  know  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  in  the  precedents  of  our 
former  proceedings  upon  the  like  grounds,  in  tlie  analogy 
of  the  decisions  upon  any  cases  appertaining  to  such  prin- 
ciples, which  attaches  a  preference  in  the  transference  to 
mere  vicinity  or  proximity,  rather  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  This  being  the  fact,  whence.  Sir,  the  policy 
of  overlooking  the  claims  of  such  a  town  as  Birmingham, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
to  bring  in  some  local  hundred — with  the  palpable  know- 
ledge of  Birmingham,  the  great  quarter  of  a  staple  of  the 
country — ^iron — ^being  unrepresented  in  Parliament ;  at  the 
same  time  knowing,  Ukewise,  Leeds  the  great  mart  of  the 
woollen  trade,  to  be  in  the  same  state,  and  likewise  Shef- 
field, the  depository  of  the  Hardware  trade  ?  Is  this  a 
time,  when  such  a  question  is  raised,  to  decide,  that  Birm- 
ingham shall  fiot  be  represented  at  all,  and  that  a  forfeited 
franchise  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  hundreds  which 
was  represented  directly  by  the  county  members,  as  well  as 
indirectly  by  the  borough  members.  So  that  in  the  hun- 
dred the  electors  are  to  have  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
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tentative  functions  twice,  and  to  have  a  twofold  capacity  of 
returning  members,  while  the  large  towns,  with  the  great 
interests  which  I  have  named,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  a  single  nomination.  Ought  any  man  in  his 
right  senses  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  proper 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances  ?  If  Birmingham  ought 
to  be  represented  at  all,  ought  a  question  to  be  raised  upon 
the  alternative,  whether  such  shall  be  the  case,  or  whether  a 
hundred  in  the  county,  like  Bassetlaw— one  emphatically 
named  in  the  local  topography  as  "  The  Dukery^  shall 
have  the  chance  of  being  directly  represented  ?  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me  in  whom  the  nomination  shall 
lie,  in  such  a  case :  it  is  enough  for  me,  upon  the  general 
principle  to  know,  that  the  county  of  Nottingham  has  now 
eight  representatives,  and  that  Warwickshire,  the  deposit 
tory  of  great  trading  interests,  has  only  six,  with  a  popula- 
tion so  much  denser  and  more  conflicting,  and,  under  every 
circumstance,  so  very  differently  constituted. 

Why,  Sir,  there  has  not  been  for  a  century  so  good  an  op- 
portunity of  remedying  a  state  of  things,  arising  out  of  the 
altered  condition  of  society.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
condition  of  these  boroughs  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
interests  involved  in  them ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  trench  upon 
the  principle  of  virtual  representation.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  that  principle,  when  I  seek  for  the  settlement  of 
the  present  question.  But  I  contend,  that  if  great  and  in- 
fluential interests  have  silently  grown  up  in  the  country, 
mixing  private  speculations  with  large  public  results,  the 
principle  of  virtual  representation  becomes  inapplicable  to 
their  immediate  condition ;  and  that,  when  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity arises,  their  direct  claims  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
When  the  power  of  selection  is  pressed  upon  Parliament  by 
any  particular  occurrence,  what  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
claims  of  such  a  town  as  Birmingham,  with  trading  in- 
terests largely  mixed  up  in  the  general  commercial  bear- 
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*  ings  of  the  manu&ctures  of  the  country  ?  When  such  mea*- 
ftures  as  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East-India  Com* 
pany,  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  in  progress,  is 
it  to  be  said,  that  the  people  of  a  town  like  Birmingham 
have  no  greater  interest  in  the  result  than  those  who  reside 
in  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  P  Are  they,  at  a  time  of  such 
general  and  momentous  considerations,  to  be  consigned 
to  a  mere  virtual  representation,  and  refused  the  benefit 
of  a  just  and  seasonable  opportunity  of  having  a  direct 
presence  in  the  legislature  ?  No  class,  in  fact,  more 
directly  requires  this  aid  than  the  people  of  Birmingham  ; 
who  are  now  to  be  refused  it,  notwithstanding  the  eminent 
advantages  which  the  country  could  not  fail  to  derive 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  different  course.  Indeed,  when  I 
survey  those  weighty  interests,  and  the  incalculable  bene- 
fits that  would  result  firom  the  concession  now  called  for, 
I  cannot  help  appealing  to  my  right  honourable  friends  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  recalling  to  them  the  apposite 
and  beautiful  quotation  lately  made  by  a  noble  friend  in 
the  other  House,*  at  the  head  of  the  law,  who  repeated 
it  as  it  was  used  by  a  great  luminary  of  this  House 
—Mr.  Burke — when  describing  the  b^aign  effects  which 
had  resulted  fiom  the  adjustment  of  the  ill-proportioned 
representation  cf  Wales, — ^^  From  that  moment,  as  by 
a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided — obedience  was  restored ; 
peace,  order,  and  civilization  followed  in  the  train  of  liberty 
— when  the  day-star  of  the  English  Constitution  had  arisen 
in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without.^  By 
pursuing  the  policy  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
present  case,  the  same  happy  consequences  would  follow-— 
the  same  guarantee  would  be  obtained  for  the  loyalty  of  a 
patient  and  enduring  people.  These  great  advantages  are 
now  within  your  reach.  Never  before  have  you  had  an 
equal  opportunity  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  so 
readily,  and  so  quietly. 

•  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Hertfordshire, 
alluded  to  the  boroughs  in  the  west  of  England,  and  re- 
marked how  well  they  worked.     Upon  this  point,  I  will 
offer  nothing  more  than  that  I  know  enough  of  these  mat- 
ters to  wish  to  avoid  discussing  them  in  detail.     After  all, 
Sir,  the  question  is — ^has,  in  the  particular  instance  before 
us,   that  degree  of  forfeiture  been  incurred  by  bribery, 
which  justifies  the  total  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  f 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle  which 
governs  these  transactions,  that  each  individual  shall)  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  private  interest, 
have  violated  his  public  trust ; — ^it  is  enough  to  show,  that 
the  general  corruption  is  so  notorious  in  the  body  exer- 
cising the  franchise,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  invested 
with  public  rights.  Their  franchise  becomes,  in  such  a  case, 
vitiated.     In  fact,  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with 
the  principle.     We  must  act  upon  the  general  condition  of 
the  place. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  in  enforcing  these  opinions  I  am  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  repetition  of  the  imputation  of  having 
been  of  late  governed  very  much  by  revolutionary  theories. 
I   have  been  charged  by  some,  whose  esteem  and  good* 
will  I  greatly  value,  as  having,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  general  policy  of  the  country, 
been  too  prone  to  alterations,  and  as  being  the  author, 
in  some  instances,  and  the  promoter  in  others,  of  innova^ 
tions  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature,     I  deny  the  charge* 
I    dare    the  authors  of  it  to  the  proof.     I  am  ready   to 
join    issue    with    them,  whenever   it  is  brought  forward 
In  a  substantive,  tangible,   and  intelligible  shape.     For 
the  present,  I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  those 
gentlemen,  when  they  talk  of  the  dangers  of  innovation^ 
that  they  ought  to  remember,  with  Lord  Bacon,  ^^that 
Time  has  been  and  is  the  great  Innovator.*"     Upon  that 
Innovator,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  cautiously  to  wait,  at 
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a  becoming  distance,  and  with  proper  circumspection ;  b^t 
not  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  to  go  before  him,  and 
endeavour  to  outstrip  his  course.  Time  has  raised  these 
great  interests ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
move  onwards  with  the  new  combinations  which  have 
grown  around  him. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  principle  by  which  my  feelings  have 
been  constantly  regulated  during  a  long  public  life,  and  by 
which  I  shall  continue  to  be  governed,  so  long  as  I  take 
any  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  It  is  well 
said,  by  the  most  poetical  genius,  perhaps,  of  our  own 
times — 

"  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state, 
"  An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust'' — 

This  is  the  feeling  which  has  regulated — which  will  con- 
tinue to  regulate — my  conduct.  It  was  by  a  reference 
to  it,  that  I  governed  myself  in  the  great  measure 
which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
verily  believing  that  if,  in  an  evil  hour^  the  Government 
had  resolved  upon  a  permanent,  uncompromising  system 
of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims,  they  would  have  gone 
far  to  illustrate  in  this  country  the  last  words  of  the  quo- 
tation— "  An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust.'' 

I  claim  therefore  for  myself,  that  I  have  never  been  one 
of  those  who  think  that,  in  order  to  warrant  any  change  in 
the  established  policy  of  the  state,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  natural  rights,  or 
founded  upon  some  general  principle,  the  abstract  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  when  we  come  to  that  which  is  the 
practical  duty  of  statesmen, — to  weigh  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  one  course  of  proceeding  against  another, 
and  to  make  our  choice  between  them, — ^it  will  generally  be 
found,  that  the  balance  will  incline  on  the  side  of  justice 
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and  of  sound  principle.  But  I  go  no  further.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  changes  upon  mere  abstract  theory.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  which  is  the  greatest  folly — that  of  resisting  all 
improvement,  because  improvement  implies  innovation — 
or  that  of  referring  every  thing  to  first  principles,  and  to 
abstract  doctrines.  The  business  of  the  practical  man  is 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  facts — ^to  watch  events — 
to  understand  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  course 
of  time  and  circumstances,  as  bearing  upon  the  present 
state  of  his  own  country  and  the  world. 

These  are  the  grounds,  by  a  reference  to  which  his  reason 
and  judgment  must  be  formed — according  to  which,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  first  principles,  he  must  know  how  to 
apply  them,  and  to  temper  their  inflexibility.  This  is  the 
task  of  practical  legislation.  We  cannot  frame  new  laws,  or 
change  those  under  which  we  have  hitherto  lived,  without  a 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed.  But  neither,  as  some  ap- 
pear to  imagine,  can  we  stand  still,  whilst  those  circumstances 
are  changing,  and  every  thing  around  us  is  in  motion. 

Now,  Sir,  the  surest  way  to  prevent  rash  and  dangerous 
innovation  is  to  stop  that  course  of  vacillation,  which  tem- 
porising and  incomplete  measures  are  sure  to  create.  In 
every  thing  which  I  have  said,  I  beg  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  I  am  not  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  any 
theory,  unknown  to  the  constitution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enforcing  the  practical  application  of  a  very  old  principle, 
and  endeavouring  to  show  how  completely  it  is  in  unison 
with  it,  that  means  should  be  taken,  safely  and  without 
forcing  the  occasion,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  great 
towns,  which  have  grown  up  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
iand  which  call  for  a  course  of  treatment,  more  consistent 
with  their  exigencies,  than  the  one  now  provided  for  them. 

The  House  divided.    For  the  motion,  111 ;  ap^ainst  it  IDJ.  Majority 
against  bringing  in  the  bill,  86.  Mr.Huski8«<on  voted  with  the  minority. 
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POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 
MayT. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  moved,  "  that  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
will  he  expedient  to  take  into  early  consideration,  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  into 
Ireland,  suhject  to  such  modifications  as  Parliament  may  deem  ap- 
plicahle  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country."  Upon  which, 
Lord  Francis  Levison  Gower  moved,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  sup- 
ported the  previous  question ;  not  meaning  therehy  to  express  any 
hostility  to  the  motion,  nor  intending  to  pledge  the  government  upon 
it,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  should  also  vote  for  the  previous 
question,  because  he  agreed  with  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  for  the  Govern* 
ment  to  pledge  itself  to  any  course  on  this  subject ;  since  it 
might  create  tmfounded  expectations,  both  in  the  minds  of 
the  landlords  and  of  the  poor.  Until  the  details  of  a  plan 
had  been  prepared,  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
difficulties,  he  thought  it  would  be  premature  for  the 
Grovemment  to  make  any  pledge  whatever.  And  even 
when  those  difficulties  had  been  fully  considered,  he  should 
say  of  this  as  of  the  Catholic  question,  that  it  could  not  be 
better  left  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  evils  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  as  they  affected 
England,  were  greater  than  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
Not  only  did  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  diminish  the 
price  of  labour  in  this  country,  but  the  children  of  Irish 
parents,  by  their  birth  in  this  country,  acquired  a  settle- 
ment, and  thus  added  to  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates. 
Not  only  the  west  and  north-west,  but  every  other  part  <rf 
the  country,  was  affected  more  or  less  by  these  evils,  and 
the  true  remedy  for  them  would  not  be  found  merely  in  the 
introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,  but  in  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  that  feeling  of  security  which  would  invite  and  retain 
the  employment  of  English  capital  in  that  country.  It  was 
that  feeling  of  security  which  had  occasioned  the  greatnedft 
and  wealth  o(  this  country,  and  which  alone  could  produce 
similar  effects  in  Ireland.  Parliament  should  well  digest 
some  plan,  and  prepare  all  the  details^  before  they  pledged 
themselves  to  any  principle.  If  they  neglected  this  too 
long,  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question  would  be  disappointed. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHAETBR— CHINA  TRADE - 

PETITION  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

M^  12. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  HusKissoy  rose  and  said : — * 

Although,  from  a  consideration  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  from  courtesy  to  those  honour- 
able members  of  this  House  who  are  directly  connected 
with  the  interests  to  which  the  petition  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  refers,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  notice  yesterday  of 
my  intention  to  present  it,  yet  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  am  not  now  about  to  provoke  a  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  more  regular  consideration  of  which  will  come 
on  upon  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Bridgenorth,  on  Thursday. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  those  of  my  constituents,  who  have  placed  this 
petition  in  my  hand,  if  I  did  not  shortly  state  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  approach 
the  House.     There  are  many  honourable  members  who 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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must  recollect  the  enquiry  which  preceded  the  last  renewal 
of  the  East-India  Charter,  in  1813.  They  will  recollect 
that,  upon  that  occasion,  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country  applied  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  which  the  East-India  Com- 
pany then  enjoyed  to  all  the  British  territories  in  India, 
and  generally  to  all  other  countries  and  seas  within  certain 
latitudes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape. 

An  enquiry,  Sir,  was  gone  into,  and  the  result,  I  think, 
may  briefly  be  stated  to  have  been  to  this  eflect. — That 
persons  of  the  greatest  intelligence,  observation  and  dis- 
cernment, who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in 
India,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Company — (and  there  is  no 
public  service  which  has  produced  a  greater  proportion  of 
able  and  distinguished  men) — ^it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  name  among  the  number  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro— gave  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  relaxation  prayed  for  by  the  merchants 
would  be  attended  with  no  increase  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  Asia.  They  stated,  that 
the  wants  of  the  natives  were  so  simple  and  so  f^w,  their 
domestic  habits  and  pursuits  so  uniform  and  unvarying, 
their  individual  and  social  existence  so  regulated  and  con- 
structed by  their  religious  feelings,  and  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  so  ample  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  that 
any  attempt  to  introduce  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  Europe  among  the'ji  would  be  unavailing,  and  that  those 
who  were  anxious  to  make  the  attempt  were  only  courting 
their  own  loss  and  disappointment. 

It  was  further  stated,  that  all  experience  accorded  with 
this  view  of  the  subject.  The  Company  had  existed  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  It  had  all  the  advantages  which 
private  traders  could  not  expect,  of  local  knowledge,  able 
agents,  and  political  authority ;  and  yet  it  had  never 
been  successful    in   introducing   British   goods   into   the 
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consumption  of  India.  The  history  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East-Indies  from  all  other  countries,  and  at 
all  times,  seemed  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  It 
was  a  trade  of  which  the  course  had  been  uniform — ^Europe 
had  been  supplied  with  certain  productions  and  manu* 
factures  of  the  east,  and  for  want  of  other  modes  of  pay- 
ment had  uniformly  paid  in  return,  not  with  other  goods 
and  manufactures,  but  with  gold  and  silver.  This  had 
been-  the  uniform  stream  of  commerce,  from  the  balmy 
days  of  Venice  and  Holland ;  and  such  it  would  continue 
in  allfuture  time. 

Well,  Sir,  such  was  the  case  against  opening  the  trade. 
The  British  merchants  could  not  but  recognize  the  great 
weight  of  the  living  authorities  that  were  opposed  to  them — 
the  yet  greater  weight  of  all  historial  authority.  But  still 
they  did  not  despair.  They  said  to  Parliament — "  Allow 
us  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  us,  at  our  ovm  risk  and 
cost,  see  what  can  be  done  by  the  most  inventive  and 
ingenious,  the  most  industrious,  the*  most  active  and  enter- 
prizing  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  apathy,  and  prejudice,  and  the  inveterate 
habits  of  so  many  centuries,  may  oppose  to  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  commerce  to  afford  to  the  population  of  India.**^ 
Parliament,  in  some  degree,  granted  their  prayer.  The 
trade,  subject  however  to  many  impediments,  regulations, 
and  vexatious  restrictions,  was  partially  opened,  from  the 
month  of  April  1814.  It  has  consequently  been  open  now 
for  fifteen  years— a  space,  let  me  observe,  which,  in  the 
existence  of  an  individual,  scarcely  completes  the  period  of 
infancy ;  but  which,  for  the  promotion,  the  growth,  the 
developement  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
more  than  the  first  hour  of  its  birth. 
*    Now,  Sir,  how  has  this  commerce  succeeded,  from  1814 
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up  to  1828  ?  In  181S,  the  whole  amount  of  exports,  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  amounted  to 
something  more  than  1,600,000/.  Last  year,  they  amounted 
to  5,800,000/.,  which  was  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
of  the  exports  of  this  country  to  all  parts  of  the  world* 
The  experiment  has  been  beneficial  also  to  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country*  In  1812,  there  were  employed 
in  the  trade  with  India  28,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
In  1828,  no  less  than  109,000  tons  were  employed.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  views  of  our  merchants  and  manufac« 
turers  have  been  completely  realized. 

I  have  stated.  Sir,  that  before  this  period,  the  returns 
from  England  were  habitually  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  that  the  commerce  with  India  must  therefore  have 
necessarily  been  confined,  on  accoimt  of  the  small  amount 
of  the  returns  we  were  able  to  make.  This  experiment, 
however,  has  effected  a  total  change.  The  commerce  is 
not  now  limited  by  the  small  returns  we  could  make,  those 
returns  being  almost  entirely  in  the  precious  metals ;  but 
the  difficulty  now  is  to  find  returns  from  India  to  Europe. 
A  very  material  consideration,  therefore^  in  the  view  of 
this  question,  now  is — ^how  far  the  trade  will  not  be  re^ 
strained  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  returns  from  India. 

The  petitioners  likewise  state,  that  this  extension  of 
commerce  has  affected  not  merely  our  manufactures,  but 
has  included  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
there  have  been  large  exports  of  iron,  copper,  and  of  other 
articles  of  a  similar  kind.  The  petitioners,  however,  com* 
plain  of  want  of  returns,  and  state,  that  indigo  affords  the 
best  The  petitioners  request  the  special  attenticm  of  the 
House  to  that  part  of  the  trade  with  the  east  whidi  is  car- 
ried cm  with  China.  It  is  obvious,  that  whatever  political 
reasons  may  bear  upon  the  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  our  possessions  in  India,  there  are  no  such  special  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  our  intercourse  with   China. 
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Except  for  political  reasons,  China  ought  not  to  be  ex* 
duded  from  intercourse  with  this  country.  The  oominerce 
of  China,  however,  is  exclusively  monopolized  by  the  East- 
India  Company  ;  and  if  that  monopoly  is  to  be  retained,  it 
must  be,  not  on  political  considerations,  but  for  some  other 
reasons.  The  petitioners  complain,— ^nd  I  think  with 
reason, — ^that,  in  1813,  when  the  House  greatly  relaxed  the 
restrictions  on  the  trade  with  India,  it  took  the  opportunity, 
whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently,-— he  thought  inad- 
vertently,— of  drawing  tighter  the  Company^s  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  China.  This  part  of  the  subject  the  peti-> 
tioners  wish  particularly  to  be  brought  before  the  House, 
thinking  that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  to  it  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Company'^s  Charter. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  subject  intelligible,  I  must 
state,  that  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  prior  to 
that  of  King  William,  contain  a  clause,  that  if  the  trade 
so  monopolized  should  be  found  disadvantageous  to  the 
Crown,  the  charter  may  be  terminated  upon  two  years^  no- 
tice. Afterwards,  when  the  Charter  was  granted  by  Par«> 
liament,  it  was  granted  for  periods  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years,  but  there  was  always  some  regard  paid  to  the  British 
consumer,  and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  in 
the  article  of  tea.  By  a  reference  to  the  act  of  1746,  the 
House  will  see  what  checks  and  securities  had  been  pnv 
vided  by  the  legislature.  That  act,  in  order  that  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  might  always  be  su£Bcient  for  the  consumption 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  that  article  on 
an  equality  with  the  price  of  it  in  neighbouring  countries, 
made  a  provision  that,  in  case  of  such  inequality  in  price 
being  manifest  and  considerable,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  at  liberty  to  grant  a  license  to  any  other  persons, 
whom  they  might  think  proper,  to  import  tea  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  ap^ 
proximation  of  the  prices.     Thus,  then,  there  was  a  power 
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of  keeping  down  the  price  of  tea ;  and  this  provision  lasted 
until  1813,  when.it  was  enacted,  that  no  persons  other  than 
the  East-India  Company,  or  persons  having  the  license  of 
the  Company,  should  be  allowed  to  import  tea  from  any 
place  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country. 
Tea,  on  the  Continent,  sells  for  little  more  than  half  the 
price  it  fetches  here ;  and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
were  called  upon  to  grant  a  license  to  others  to  import  tea 
from  the  Continent,  they  found  that  the  power  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  that  the  monopoly  was  exclusively  in 
the  Company. 

In  another  part  of  the  petition  there  is,  with  respect  to 
the  trade  with  China,  a  very  singular  complaint.  It  states, 
that  all  foreign  ships,  and  all  subjects  of  foreign  countries, 
are  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  with  China  with  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  and  from  the  ports  of  this  country, 
and  to  go  from  China,  with  their  return  cargoes,  to  any 
part  of  the  world  but  Great  Britain.  Now,  the  merchants 
and  the  ship-owners  of  this  country  think  it  extremely  hard, 
that  they  alone  shall  be  excluded  from  a  trade  in  which 
the  Company  do  not  participate,  and  by  their  admission  to 
which  the  Company  consequently  cannot  be  in  the  least 
degree  injured.  I  am  told  that,  in  the  last  year,  eleven 
ships  of  the  United  States  came  into  the  Thames,  were 
loaded  with  goods  of  this  country,  and  carried  them  to 
China ;  where,  having  found  a  very  profitable  market,  they 
went  with  their  return  cargoes  to  any  part  of  the  world 
they  pleased ;  except,  of  course,  this  country.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  rather  humiliating  to  our  pride,  that  English  ships 
should  be  excluded  from  this  trade  ;  not  because  their  ex- 
clusion is  a  benefit  to  the  Company,  but  merely  because 
they  happen  to  be  English  ships,  and  to  be  navigated  by 
English  subjects.  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
some  years  ago,  this  subject  was  adverted  to,  and  it  was 
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admitted,  that  no  prejudice  could  result  to  the  strictest 
monopoly  of  the  Company  from  allowing.  British  shipping 
navigated  by  British  seamen,  to  engage  in  this  trade  with 
China. 

On  all  these  points,  Sir,  the  petitioners  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House;  and  I  think  I  have  stated  enough, 
more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  success  of  the  partial  ex- 
periment of  1814— enough,  more  than  enough,  to  induce 
the  House  to  receive  favourably  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 
Sir,  let  me  ask  them  to  shew  this  favour,  on  another  and  a 
higher  ground  than  that  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  I  mean.  Sir,  the  moral  improvement,  the 
increased  comfort,  the  advancing  civilization,  of  the  millions 
committed  to  our  care  and  superintendance  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India.  Let  us  recollect,  Sir,  that  it  is  by  conferring 
these  benefits  that  we  may  atone  for,  if  we  cannot  justify, 
our  extensive  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Let  us 
recollect  that  we  cannot  stimulate  their  industry  without  at 
the  same  time  multiplying  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
enlarging  their  sphere  of  happiness  and  moral  worth.  Let 
us  recollect  that  it  is  by  these  means  that  you  may  hope  to 
reconcile  the  feelings  of  a  people  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
preserve,  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  both,  the  connexion 
which  now  exists  between  the  countries.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
considerations  upon  which  I  recommend  this  petition  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  beg  to  add,  that  my  con- 
stituents are  unanimous  in  their  feelings  on  this  subject 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 
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MR  WHITMORE'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE   EAST-INDIA  AND  CHINA 

TRADE. 

May  14. 

Mr.  Whitmore  having;  moved,  '*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Trade  between  Great  BritaiB| 
the  East-Indies  and  China,"  it  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Elxchequer,  who,  ncTertheless,  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.    After  which, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.     He  assured  the  House,  that  after 
the  excellent  speeches  which  it  had  just  heard,  he  should  not 
trespass  long  upon  its  attention.     He  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
Uiis  was  a  question  not  only  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  but  also 
a  question  involving  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere 
conunerce  and  manufactures.  It  was  a  question  of  difficulty 
in  many  considerations,  also,  under  the  notice  which  the 
law  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  to  theEast-India  Com- 
pany.    It  was  a  question  also,  the  decision  of  Parliament 
upon  which  would  involve  the  happiness,  the  tranquillity, 
the  moral  and  the  physical  situation  of  the  millions  of  sub- 
jects who  in  that  country  looked  up  to  us  for  protection. 
All  these  considerations  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
House  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  with  a  full 
consideration  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  would  rest 
upon  it,  for  every  decision  which  it  might  make  upon  the 
different  bearings  of  this  great  question. 

He  felt  thankful  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for  the 
assurance  which  he  had  given  to  the  House,  that  this  in- 
quiry should  be  gone  into  fully,  fairly,  and  deliberately,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  He  also  felt  thankful, 
that  there  would  emanate  from  that  quarter,  from  which  it 
was  always  fitting  that  such  information  should  emanate,  a 
valuable  mass  of  documentary  information  to  guide  their 
inquiries.     At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  notwith- 
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standing  the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  he  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  reason  which  should  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  inquiry  at  the  present  moment.  If  we 
were  to  appoint  a  Committee  now,  these  advantages  would 
arise  from  it :  first  of  all,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
would  be  fotced  to  know  how  serious,  extensive,  and  im* 
portant  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They  would 
have  all  the  advantage  of  the  recess  to  direct  their  studies, 
so  as  to  enable  them,  if  the  Committee  were  renewed  in  the 
next  session,  to  discharge  in  a  more  efficient  numner  the  duty 
devolved  upon  them  by  the  House.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
among  the  questions  which  that  duty  would  call  upon  them 
to  decide,  were  those  connected  with  the  happiness  of  India, 
and  with  the  security  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe— questions  of  settlement,  questions  of  commercial 
policy,  questions  of  civil  policy,  in  all  the  different  views 
in  which  the  Administration  of  a  great  empire  could  be 
considered.  Considerations  like  these  imperatively  called 
upon  Parliament  to  look  into  this  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  were  to  begin  their  inquiry  into  it  at  this  early 
period,  even  admitting  that  they  were  not  bound  to  come 
to  a  decision  before  the  close  of  four  years,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  conclude  it  if  they  conducted  it  properly  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session.  It  was  an  inquiiy  more  com- 
plicated, more  various,  more  extensive,  than  any  into  which 
the  House  had  ever  yet  embarked.  He  was  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  if  the  Committee 
were  now  to  sit  for  a  month — if  it  were  then  to  report,  that 
it  had  coinmenced  its  inquiries,  that  it  had  sent  queries  on 
important  points  out  to  the  East,  and  that  it  had  called  for  a 
mass  of  documentary  evidence,  which  could  only  be  procured 
from  a  distance,  and  if  it  were  then  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  consent  to  its  being  revived  in  the  next  session. 

Whilst,  however,  he  stated  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  [this  session  would   be  productive  of  such  ad- 
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vantages,  and  not  only  of  such  advantages,  but  of  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  it  would  be  an  intimation  to  all  parties 
who  feel  an  interest  in  this  question,  as  it  affected  both  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  and  the  well-being  of 
India,  that  Parliament  had  determined  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  a  formal  invitation  to  them,  if  they  had  any 
information  to  give,  to  come  forward  and  give  it, — he  was 
not  inclined  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  beginning  the 
inquiry  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  He  should 
be  satisfied,  if,  on  an  inquiry  of  such  importance,  the  sub- 
ject  should  be  brought  forward  by  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  England  and  of  India — he 
meant  by  members  of  the  Government — under  the  direction 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
course  which  they  recommended  as  the  most  efficient.  For 
these  reasons,  he  would  not  enter  more  at  present  into 
this  extensive  question,  especially  as  he  knew  that  it  must 
be  discussed  hereafter. 

Thinking,  also,  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  future 
political  administration  of  India  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  questions  which  were  mixed  up  with 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  Kast-India  Company,  know- 
ing that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  were  involved  in 
difficulty,  and  must  be  well  weighed  before  the  House 
could  decide  that  no  settlement,  or  no  colonization  should 
take  place  in  India,  (and,  on  that  point  he  would  say  that 
there  must  be  some  change,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  lose  India,) 
— r-looking  at  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives  of  that  vast  continent,  he  would  now  content 
himself  with  saying,,  that  we  could  not  apply  to  it  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  colonization,  nor  deal  with  it  as  with  a 
country  which  we  occupied  for  the  first  time.  Matters  like 
these  must  go  through  a  Committee ;  and  he  would  even 
add,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  upon  them  must 
not  be  considered  as  binding  upon  Parliament. 
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For  his  own  part,  he  would  confess,  that  so  far  as  his  in- 
quiries and  reflecticms  had  gone,  he  could  not  see  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling,  to  the  degree  which  he  could  wish,  the 
oommercial  interests  of  England  with   the  administration 
of  the  political  affairs  of  India  by  a  Company  of  merchants, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  over 
which  they  exercised  sovereign  rule*     He  thought  that  the 
principles  of  commerce,  as  they  affected  private  individuals, 
must  be  interfered  with  and  destroyed,  if  jmvate  individuals 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  rivals,  enjoying  the  power  of 
sovereignty,  and  possessing  twenty-five  millions  of  revenue 
from  their  commercial  and  territorial  acquisitions.     How 
they  were  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  difficulty  he  could 
not  tell.    AU  that  he  could  say  at  present  was  this,  that  it 
did  appear  to  him,  the  more  they  separated  the  com- 
merce of  India  from  its  sovereignty,  the  better  would  it  be 
for  the  interests  of  all  parties  engaged  in  that  commerce— 
the  better  would  it  be  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation in  India — the  better  would  it  be  for  the  great  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,~-and  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  peopleof  England,  the  consumersof  the  produce 
which  India  supplied,  and  the  producers  of  the  articles  in 
which  that  produce  was  to  be  paid  for.     For  if  the  East- 
India  Company  were  carrying  on  their  commerce  to  the 
injury  of  individuals,  as  it  had  been  confidently  stated  that 
they   were,   that  injury   must  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
people  of  England.     Therefore  it  was,  that  he  wished  to 
give  to  commerce  a  greater  expansion  than  it  had  at  pre- 
sent, and  to  rescue  it  from  competing  with  that  monstrous 
anomaly  of  commercial  enterprise  and  sovereign  power 
united  in  the  same  corporation. 

He  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
commenced  as  early  as  possible.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  though  he  thought  there  was 
great  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  did  not  think 

VOL.  III.  S  a 
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it  arose  either  from  the  conduct  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, or  from  that  of  the  Directors — to  whom  he  owed, 
and  for  whom  he  felt,  all  possible  respect,  and  who  had 
exerted  the  greatest  talent  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
interests  they  were  selected  to  protect  and  to  promote^— but 
that  it  arose  solely  from  the  anomalous  nature  of  the 
system  itself.  There  was  one  point  on  which  he  must  say 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  right  honourable  friend 
said,  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  upon  any  inquiry  in  this 
session,  and  that  there  was  no  indispensable  necessity  that 
it  should  take  place  even  in  the  next,  as  the  charter  of  the 
Company  did  not  expire  till  the  year  1834.  His  right 
honourable  friend  had  likewise  stated,  that  on  two  former 
occasions,  when  the  renewal  of  the  Company^s  charter  had 
been  under  consideration,  the  inquiry  had  taken  place  only 
one  year  before  its  expiration.  He  thought  that  if,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  inquiry  should  be  commenced  at  an 
early  period,  and  should  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  as 
sKN)n  as  possible,  it  would  satisfy  the  House,  the  country, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  too,  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  them  all  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
present  Charter,  at  a  period  previous  to  the  legal  termina- 
tion of  the  present  bargain. 

He  was  of  opinion  that,  if  a  committee  were  now  ap- 
pointed, the  question  of  a  more  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  China  might  be  settled  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  year  1834.  Let  not  gentlemen,  when 
they  looked  at  that  part  of  the  question,  deceive  them- 
selves. If  we  neglected  to  follow  in  the  track  which  was 
now  open  to  us — ^if  we  left  foreigners  to  occupy  for  years 
a  market  into  which  we  might,  but  were  not  allowed  by 
law  to,  enter — if  we  let  the  industrious  classes  of  Chinese 
deal  with  America  for  commodities,  which  they  would  at 
present  as  willingly  take  from  us — ^if  we  prohibited,  like- 
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wise,  all  commercial  intercourse  between  China  and  Sin- 
capore,  that  glorious  instance  of  the  immense  advantages 
derivable  from  Free  Trade — ^it  might,  perhaps,  be  too  late 
for  us  to  alter  our  policy,  when  the  Charter  of  the  East- 
India  Company  had  expired.  In  the  years  which  must 
elapse  between  that  time  and  the  present,  others  would 
have  engrossed  that  trade,  which  might  now  be  ours ;  and 
therefore  he  said,  boldly,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
*^  Seize  the  advantages  which  present  themselves  to  your 
grasp,  even  now — ^whilst  you  yet  can.''  Look,  too,  at  the 
new  world.  The  troubles  of  the  states  of  South  America 
could  not  continue  for  ever.  They  must  subside  ere  long 
under  a  settled  form  of  government ;  and  then  their  inter- 
course with  the  east  must  be  very  considerable.  Their 
situation  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  was  advantageous 
for  trade  with  all  the  Archipelago  of  the  Indies.  At 
present  they  were  without  any  commercial  marine.  The 
means  of  carrying  on  the  intercourse  between  South  Ame- 
rica and  China  would  be  seized  by  the  merchants  of  other 
states,  if  we  failed  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  United 
States  bad  already  got  a  good  deal  of  the  carrying  trade ;  and 
if  we  suffered  three  or  four  years  to  pass  without  doing  any 
thing,  it  might  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  position  which  England  had  to  maintain  in  the  east. 

He  therefore  contended,  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
taken  up  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  especially  on 
those  points  which  were  only  connected  with  a  part  of  the 
Charter.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  the 
House  should  show  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England,  who  were  now  labouring  under  great  depression, 
that  this  was  a  question  to  which  it  was  alive,  and  that  it 
was  looking  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  it,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  made  with  due  attention  to  vested  rights  and 
interests.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  inquiry  were  granted, 
we  should  be  able,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
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Charter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  East-India  Cdmpany,  to 
make  some  satisfactory  compromise ;  so  that  a  new  system 
of  trade  might  start  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  That 
system  was  clearly  defective.  In  the  year  1798^  when  the 
renewal  of  the  Company^s  exclusive  privileges  was  under 
discussion,  it  was  stipulated,  that  three  thousand  tons  of  the 
Company's  shipping  should  be  set  aside  for  the  merchants 
of  England,  and  they  were  set  side  accordingly.  The 
condition  on  which  this  trade  commenced  was  a  payment  on 
the  outward-bound  cargo  of  five  pounds  per  ton,  and  on  the 
import  cargo  of  fifteen  pounds  per  ton ;  and  yet  this  con- 
dition, severe  as  it  now  appeared,  was  deemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  considerable  advance  towards  a  better  system. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1813,  we  obtained  an  in- 
definite power  of  increasing  our  trade  with  India,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  extended.  Since  that  time  it  had  been 
extended  very  considerably;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
theoretical  to  assume,  that  if  the  House  proceeded  in  the 
course  of  relaxation,  our  trade  with  India  would  go  on  in- 
creasing the  benefits  which  the  country  already  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  India,  securing  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  that  continent,  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  parties  who  were  engaged  in  its  commerce. 

He  felt  these  considerations  so  strongly,  that  he  did  hope 
that  the  points  which  related  to  the  political  arrangements 
to  be  made  hereafter  respecting  India  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  so  interesting  to 
the  merchants  of  England,  aiid  so  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  the  civilization  of  India.  He  would  not,  however,  advise 
his  honourable  friend  to  persist  in  his  motion,  after  the 
promise  which  had  been  given  by  his  right  honourable 
friend.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  at 
all  sorry  that  this  discussion  had  taken  place,  as  he  considered 
it  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

The  motion  wm  negatived  without  a  division. 


(    468    ) 

MR.  CHARLES  GRANT'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REDUC- 
TION  OF  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

May  25. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  moved 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  duty  on  British  Plantation  Sugar  he  re- 
duced to  20^.,  that  on  East-India  Sugar  to  25^.,  and  that  on  Foreign 
Sugar  to  28f.  per  cwt.,  with  an  ascending  scale  for  those  of  higher 
value.  After  the  proposition  had  been  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose — He  said  he  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
the  sugar  question  should  not  be  viewed  solely  in  relation 
to  the  West^India  planters,  but  as  it  bore  upon  the  various 
interests  of  the  country.  It  should  be  looked  at  with  re- 
ference to  the  East-India  trade,  to  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  country,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  But  in  supporting  the  amendment  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  he  was  not  trenching  upon  the  West- 
India  interest.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  that 
that  proposition  would  promote  and  assist  the  West-India 
interest,  equally  with  every  other  interest  of  the  state. 
The  question  was  not  a  particular  one,  bearing  upon  one 
trade  or  interest  only.  It  was,  and  should  alone  be  con- 
sidered as,  a  general  question.  It  was  as  such  that  he  had 
treated  it  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  East-India  sugar,  and  when  he  promised  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  whole  question  before  the 
House.  His  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  fully  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  principle,  that 
all  the  interests  involved  in  the  question  should  be  brought 
under  consideration  together,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
newly  adjusted — but  added,  that  there  was  one  obstacle 
upon  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  urge  the  postpone- 
ment of  such  a  consideration ;  namely,  the  interests  of  the 
revenue.     His  right  honourable  friend   seemed  to  appre- 
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hend,  that  the  proposed  reduction  would  lessen  the  revenue 
by  500,000/.  annually — arguing,  that  because  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sugar  duties  amounted  at  present  to  five 
millions,  it  should  always  be  five  millions.     Now,  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  to  say  positively  how  much  or  how  little 
the  revenue  might  be  lessened  by  reducing  the  duty,  but  he 
contended,  that  the  increased  consumption  rx)nsequent  upon 
that  reduction,  and  the  increased  life  which  would  be  given 
to  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  by  the  opening  of 
new  channels  of  trade,  would  benefit  the  public  at  large,  far 
more  than  the  reduction  could  possibly  injure  the  revenue. 
The  next  point  he  begged  leave  to  touch  upon  was  the 
observation  of   the  honourable    member   for   Rochester, 
that  he  believed  that  the  balance  alluded  to  by  his  right 
honourable  friend,  and  which  his  right  honourable  friend 
stated  to  have  been  made  up  of  foreign  sugar  inadmissible 
into  the  British  market,  was  paid  in  bullion.     He  begged 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  recollect,  that  he  had  that 
very  day  presented  a  petition,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
out  of  seventy  thousand  tons — a  balance  of  foreign  sugar 
obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  petitioners— only  five  thousand 
found  their  way  into  this  country,  owing  to  the  present 
law.     Now,  if  this  law  were  amended,  sixty-five  thousand 
tons  more  would,  in  one  instance  alone,  have  been  ware- 
housed, and  afterwards  refined,  thus  giving  employment 
to  those  who  had  none,  and  affording  a  profitable  out-lay 
of  British  capital.     In  fact,  this  country  might  be  made 
the  entrepot  of  the  sugar  of  the  world,  and  might  give 
large  employment  to  its  unemployed  capital  and  operatives, 
in  refining  that  sugar  for  the  markets  of  Europe.     If  such 
were  the  case,  how  fine  a  field  for  the  profitable  out-lay  of 
capital  would  the  refining  of  our  own  East-India  sugar 
afford  !     Indeed,  he  knew  of  no  new  channel  in  which 
capital  might  be  more  beneficially  expended  in  this  coun- 
try, than  in  refining  sugars  for  the  European  markets,  if 
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the  business  of  refining  were  duly  encouraged.  Such  was 
the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  that  we  should  become  the  sugar  refiners 
of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  short-sighted  view 
of  the  subject  to  resist  the  reduction,  on  the  ground  of  its 
possible  injur}'  to  the  revenue. 

Then,  with  resfiect  to  the  benefit  which  a  reduced  price, 
consequent  upon  a  reduced  duty  of  sugar,  would  confer 
upon  the  working  classes  of  the  community,  a  simple 
statement  would,  he  thought,  place  the  subject  before  the 
committee  in  a  clear  and  striking  light.  In  consequence 
of  the  present  enormous  duty  on  sugar,  the  poor  working 
man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom  pence  were  a  serious 
consideration,  was  denied  the  use  of  that  conmiodity ;  and 
he  believed  he  did  not  go  too  far  when  he  stated,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  poorer  consumers  of  co^ee  drank  that  beverage 
without  sugar.  If,  then,  the  price  of  sugar  were  reduced^ 
it  would  become  an  article  of  his  consumption  like  many 
other  artides,  woollens,  for  instance,  which  he  now  used 
from  their  cheap  price,  and  which  he  formerly  was  unable 
to  purchase.  This  was  the  principle  that  regulated  the 
amount  and  extent  of  consumption, — the  article  being  not 
placed  by  its  high  price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  the  large  majority  of  the  people.  When  spirits 
had  become  cheaper  than  beer,  the  former  were  consumed^ 
and  the  latter  fell  into  comparative  neglect ;  and  so  of  cot- 
ton and  other  commodities,  now,  from  their  low  prices,  in 
general  use  as  the  clothing  of  the  working  classes.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  told  that  the  woollen  artisans  of  Leeds  wer^ 
clothed  in  cotton,  the  latter  being  so  much  cheaper. 

Then,  as  to  the  non-protection  of  the  West-India  trad?, 
of  which  an  honourable  member  complained,  he  could  only 
say,  that  if  the  East-India  sugar  were  admitted  at  a  bounty 
often  shillings,  instead  of  the  duty  of  twenty-five  shillings, 
proposed  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  body  might 
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have  some  reason  to  complain,  but  certainly  not  till  then. 
The  West- India  interest  need  not  complain,  for  they  need 
not  fear  any  injurious  rivalry.     As  it  was,  all  Europe  and 
America  were  free  to  trade  in  East^India  sugar,  and  yet 
they   took  very  little  of  that  article ;  thus  proving  how 
groundless  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  West^India  mer- 
chants,  that  the  admission  of  East-India  sugar  into  the 
British  market,  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  their 
own,  would  injure  their  interests.     Even  when  the  West- 
India  sugar  was  open  to  foreigners,  their  trade  in  it  was 
trifling,  for  the  article  came  to  the  best  market,  the  British, 
because  it  was  and  must  be  the  best.     By  the  treaty  of 
capitulation,  Demerara,  for  example,  was  free  to  send  her 
sugar  to  the  Dutch ;  and  yet  none  of  it  ever  went  to  Holland, 
all  coming,  as  he  had  stated,  to  the  better  market,  this 
country.     We  gave  th|  West-India  colonies  the  best  return 
for  their  commodities ;  that  is,  we  afforded  them  the  most 
profitable  market  for  the  employment  of  their  capital ;  we 
gave  them  die  longest  credit;  in  a  word,  we  gave  them  the 
best  terms,  and  commanded  their  produce.    And  these  very 
advantages,  with  the  pecuniary  engagements  arising  out  of 
them,  preventing  but  few  West-India  planters  from  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  British  merchant,  would  in  them- 
selves prevent,  at  least  for  some  time,  those  changes  in  the 
West-India  trade  which  some  honourable  members  appre- 
hended.    As  he  was  satisfied  that  the  general  subject  could 
not  be  put  off  for  more  than  one  or  two  sessions,  and  that  in 
it  were  involved  the  public  interest,  the  commerce,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  he  would  intreat  the  .Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  not  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so 
impo!rtant  a  question  to  an  indefinite  period.     There  were 
two  points  which  he  begged  leave  to  notice  before  he  sat 
down.     It  had  been  stated  by  some  honourable  members,  as 
a  kind  of  hardship  to  the  colonists,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  consume  British  manufactures.    But  those  honouraUe 
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members  seemed  to  forget  that,  for  the  very  same  reason,  all 
the  world  was  compelled  to  consume  British  manufactures, 
— because  they  were  the  cheapest  and  best.  Again,  honour- 
able members  complained  that  the  landed  interest  possessed 
a  monopoly  in  the  making  of  spirits,  from  which  sugsur  was 
prohibited ;  but  barley  had  been  proved  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  material  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  therefore  it 
was  no  unjust  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest  to 
give  it  a  preference  over  sugar;  which,  moreover,  was  never 
had  recourse  to  for  the  purposes  of  distillation,  but  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  of  com. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Grant's  motion :  Ayes,  60.  Noes,  98. 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MOTION  CONCERNING  THE 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL. 

JWM  1. 

This  day,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  called  the  attention  of  the  Honse 
to  the  recent  attack  made  by  an- English  ship  of  war  off  Terceira,  and 
moved  for  copies  or  extracts  of  Communications  concerning  the  Re- 
lations between  this  country  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Peel  having  signified  the  intention  of  Government  to  grant 
the  said  papers, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said : — * 

I  must  preface  the  few  observations  which  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  House  on  this  motion,  by  declaring  most 
unequivocally  my  entire  conviction,  that  his  Majesty^a 
Government,  in  all  their  foreign  policy,  are  actuated  by  a 
sincere  but  rational  anxiety  for  peace — an  anxiety  in  which 
I  yield  to  no  man — ^not  only  to  maintain  peace  where  it  now 
happily  exists,  but  to  restore  it  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  hostilities  now  unfortunately  prevail.  This  is  my 
honest  feeling ;  and  when  I  speak  of  a  sincere  and  rational 
anxiety  for  peace,  as  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Grovemment, 

*  From  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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I  mean  a  strong  and  steady  leaning  to  pacific  counsel  and 
pacific  measures ;  but,  of  course,  tempered  and  limited  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  ability  and  power  of  the  country 
fully  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  war,  should  the  honour  of 
the  country  compel  us  to  resort  to  that  alternative. 

I  am  equally  prepared  to  admit — and  I  think  every 
gentleman  who  has  attended  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  mover,  and  to  the  observations  made  by  my  right 
honourable  friend,  will  admit — ^that  the  subject  brought 
under  our  notice  is  involved  in  as  much  difficulty,  in- 
tricacy,  and  embarrassment,  as  can  belong  to  any  question 
of  foreign  policy  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
councils  of  this  country  in  a  time  of  peace.  From  this 
feeling,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  time  is  not  arrived 
when  we  can  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it,  without  pre- 
judging  the  question,  and  that  even  if  the  time  were 
arrived,  we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  inquiry  without  in- 
formation that  could  not  be  furnished  to  us  before  the 
close  of  the  session — I  shall  not  go  much  at  length  into  the 
details  which  have  been  touched  upon  by  the  right  honour- 
able mover.  The  House  has  not  the  means,  and  it  is  not 
now  called  upon,  to  come  to  any  decisive  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  Government,  in  the  share  it 
has  taken  in  the  transactions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  Brazil;  and  I  must,  therefore,  claim  for 
myself,  as  every  other  member  has  a  right  to  claim,  not  to 
be  considered  as  precluded  from  further  discussion,  and 
from  stating  an  opinion  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  what 
may  have  passed  this  evening. 

When  I  state.  Sir,  that  the  questions  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  settlement  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils 
are  of  the  most  complicated  and  embarrassing  nature,  I 
shall  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  concurrence  of  every  man 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  events  in  those  two  coun- 
tries, since  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe  in  1814. 
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Gentlemen  will  recollect  that,  in  1807,  when  Buonaparte 
invaded  Portugal,  and  accompanied  his  invasion  with  a 
declaration  that  the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign,  that  royal  House  removed  from  Europe  to  Brazil, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Upon  the  re>settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  when,  under  that  royal  House, 
independent  Portugal  was  again  restored  to  its  former 
rank  and  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  required 
no  great  perspicuity  in  politics  to  discover  that  questions 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  must  arise  out  of  the  rela- 
tions then  existing  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Up  to 
1807,  the  latter  country  was  merely  a  distant  colony,  and 
had  been  strictly  treated  as  such.  From  that  period  Brazil 
became  in  a  manner  the  metropolitan  state,  and  Portugal 
the  distant  province. 

After  the  settlement  of  Europe,  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  But  'about  the  year  18S1  or 
18^,  it  was  evident  that  both  countries  were  verging  fast 
towards  a  state  of  things,  which  could  only  terminate  in 
open  war  between  them,  or  in  an  amicable  adjustment, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  separation  and  mutual  independence. 
About  that  time,  the  late  King,  John  the  Sixth,  quitted 
his  American  dominions,  and  returned  to  Lisbon ;  but  not 
to  the  exercise  of  the  absolute  sovereign  power  which  he 
had  before  held  in  that  country.  Portugal,  following  the 
example  of  Spain,  had  established  a  popular  representation, 
a  Cortes,  which  soon  concentred  in  itself  all  the  power  of 
the  state.  This  Cortes,  imitating  in  that  respect,  likewise, 
the  example  of  its  prototype,  Spain,  towards  its  South  Ame^ 
rican  possessions,  was  bent  upon  reducing  Brazil  to  its  former 
condition  of  a  colony.  The  result  was  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  that  the  heir^pparent  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  who  had  remained  at  Brazil,  had  no  alter- 
native for  the  preservation  of  that  fine  country  to  the  House 
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of  Braganza,  but  to  concur  in  declaring  its  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal,  and  to  become  himself  Emperor  of 
Brazil. 

.  After  this  the  two  countries,  Brazil  and  Portugal,  con- 
tinued at  war  with  one  another,  until  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Cortes  was  overthrown  in  Portugal. 
Soon  after  this  change,  by  which  the  King  of  Portugal  was 
restored  to  his  power,  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  under 
the  mediation  of  his  Majesty'^s  Government,  and  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Rio,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils,  upon  the  basis  of  preserving  both  countries 
to  the  House  of  Braganza,  but  with  an  entire  separation  of 
the  two  Crowns,  and  the  absolute  independence  of  the  two 
countries  respectively.  This  treaty  was  completed  at  Rio 
in  the  summer  of  18^,  and  ratified  at  Lisbon  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Peace  was  restored  between  the  two  countries,  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  other  arrangements  of  mutual 
advantage  were  in  train  to  be  concluded  between  them  at 
Rio,  when  John  the  Sixth  died,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
in  March  1826.  Now,  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that 
immediately  upon  the  treaty  of  1825  being  proclaimed,  the 
separation  of  Brazil,  and  the  independence  of  the  two 
Crowns  had,  I  believe,  been  recognized  by  all  Europe, 
Spain,  perhaps,  excepted.  But  this  treaty  had  not  regulated 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  two  Crowns  respectively  in 
the  family  of  Braganza.  On  this  essential  point  it  was 
^ent.  It  went  no  further  than  to  provide,  that  they 
should  not  be  united  on  the  same  head. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  legitimacy  and  primogeniture,  Don  Pedro 
inherited  the  whole  succession  of  his  father ;  but  subject  to 
the  condition  that,  under  the  treaty,  either  Portugal  or 
Brazil  was  to  be  devolved  upon  some  other  member  of  his 
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family,  as  an  independent  and  separate  Crown.  To  this  he 
was  bound.  He  might  make  his  option  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal;  but  he  could  not  retain  the  sovereignty  of 
both.  He  decided  for  Brazil,  and  that  Donna  Maria,  his 
eldest  daughter,  should  be  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Portugal.  So  far  he  acted  strictly  in  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.  But  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  in  promulgating 
this  arrangement,  he  annexed  to  it  a  condition  which, 
however  kindly  intended  towards  Portugal,  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  wise,  nor  relevant  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  separation.  When  I  say  it  was  not  relevanti 
I  mean  that,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro 
had  any  right  to  annex  this  condition  to  the  performance  of 
a  stipulation  which,  by  the  treaty  of  separation,  he  was 
bound  to  fulfi].  The  condition  was,  that  Portugal  should 
accept  a  charter  and  a  constitution,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them ;  and  his  abdication  was  to  be  contingent  upon 
that  acceptance.  Now,  if  Don  Pedro  had  made  his  option 
to  reign  in  Portugal  instead  of  Brazil,  all  this  would 
have  been  very  well,  and  very  natural  and  praiseworthy. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  constitution  hastily 
concocted  in  a  distant  colony  should  be  received  without 
jealousy  by  the  parent  state,  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
imposed ;  or  that  this  valedictory  present  from  a  sovereign 
who  could  have  no  share  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
no'  direct  concern  in  its  consequences,  could  be  very  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  Portuguese,  or  likely  to  become  the  per-^ 
manent  constitutional  law  of  that  antient  monarchy.  This 
constitution,  however,  such  as  it  was— 4md  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  I  wish  to  say  nothing  one  way  or  the  other — ^was 
brought  to  Lisbon  by  the  British  Ambassador. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  Ambassador  was 
the  same  who  had  regulated  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
separation,  in  his  double  capacity  of  mediator  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Grovemment,  and  of  plenipotentiary  on 
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the  part  of  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  having  received  full 
powers  from  him  to  that  effect ;  and  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  account  of  the  king^s  death  was  received,  was  still 
acting  as  plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
negociating  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  other  arrangements 
with  Brazil.  His  full  powers  were,  of  course,  at  an  end 
by  the  death  of  King  John ;  and  he  had  therefore  to  return 
to  Lisbon  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission.  So  returning, 
the  Emperor  made  him  the  bearer  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  of  his  instructions  respecting  it.  But,  as  it  has  been 
already  declared  in  this  House,  and  was  at  the  time  an- 
nounced to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  he  was  merely  the 
channel  of  the  conveyance.  I  may  add,  indeed,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  the  reluctant  channel; 
for,  I  beltete,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  against 
taking  charge  of  that  conveyance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  no  sooner  did  this  Government  receive 
intimation,  not  diretly  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  indirectly, 
through  France,  that  a  constitution  had  been  granted  to 
Portugal  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  sent  to  Europe 
through  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  than,  without  the  loss  of  a 
day,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Canning,  wrote  to  all  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  stating  that  we  had  received 
such  information,  but  were  no  parties  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  transaction.  I  trust  my  right  honourable  friend  has 
no  objection  to  my  alluding  to  these  circumstances,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  am  siire  the 
Government  of  this  country  gave  no  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  to  accept  the  constitution  ;  and  I  assert, 
that  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  is  founded  on 
misconception. 

My  late  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Cannings  sent 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Lord  Heytesbury  at  Lisbon,  copies 
of  the  circular  which  he  had  addressed  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.     He  stated  in   his  despatch,  that  this  country 
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would  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  non- 
interference in  any  transactions  affecting  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  another  country.  He  stated,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  abstained  from  giving 
any  advice  to  Portugal,  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Canning  further  stated,  that  he  would 
take  it  on  his  responsibility  to  say,  that  if  the  Portuguese 
did  accept  the  constitution,  the  Government  would  feel 
itself  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  friendship  which 
England  had  always  entertained  towards  Portugal ;  and 
that  if  they  declined  it,  England  would,  in  that  case,  also 
consider  herself  bound  by  those  obligations.  But  as  to 
advice,  he  offered  none.  He  only  said  this,  ^'  In  whatever 
way  it  may  be  determined  to  submit  this  constitution  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  the  matter  ought  not 
to  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.'^ 

At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  to  confine  himself  simply  to  the  delivery  of  the 
packet  which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil^ 
to  give  no  opinion  respecting  it,  and  to  quit  Lisbon  as  soon 
as  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty.  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
implicitly  complied  with  his  instructions.  The  constitution 
was  delivered  to  the  temporary  regency,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  late  king  before  his  death.  They  took 
the  means  which  appeared  to  them  proper  for  submitting  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  It  was  ac- 
accordingly  accepted,  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
month  of  July,  1826. 

But,  what  was  the  course  adopted  by  England  and  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  on  this  occasion  ?  They  one  and 
all  recognized  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal 
upon  the  person  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria,  and  of  the  constitution  with  which 
that  arrrangement  was  accompanied.      They  considered 
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one 'and  the  other  as  proceeding  from  a  Ic^timate  source. 
The  principles  of  the  Portuguese  constitution  were  not 
much  in  favour  with  some  of  the  powers ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  emanated  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  granting  it  freely  and  praprid  motu — ^however 
much  they  might  dislike  such  an  offspring,  it  was  not 
spurious;  and,  looking  to  its  origin,  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise upon  their  own  doctrines,  than  acknowlege  the  legiti- 
macy of  its  birth. 

Among  the  Portuguese  peculiarly  interested  in  these 
occurrences,  and  who  had  to  subscribe  to  this  new  constitu- 
tion, was  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  who,  since  the  year  1824, 
had  been  resident  at  Vienna.     I  will  not  now  advert  to  the 
transactions  which  compelled  him  to  quit  Portugal  at  that 
time.     It  is  enough  to  state,  that  under  the  provisions  of 
that  constitution,  the  Regency  of  Portugal  would  have  de- 
volved upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  to  be  exercised  by  him,  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  Queen.     In  a  solemn  and  authentic  manner  he  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  that  constitution  and  to  the  order  of 
succession  established  under  it.     The  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  England  became,  in  a  manner,  the  de- 
positaries of  this  engagement     It  was  soon  followed  by  an 
arrangement  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro,  brought 
about  by  the  good  offices  of  Austria  and  England,  in  virtue 
of  which  Don  Miguel  was  to  marry  the  young  Queen.    This 
union  appeared  calculated  to  reconcile  all  interests  and  to 
remove  all  remaining  ground  of  discord  and  uneasiness,  in 
respect  to  the  Portuguese  Crown,  and  the  order  of  sue- 
cession  in  that  branch  of  the  House  of  Braganza.     The 
necessary  dispensations  from  the  Pope  having  been  obtained, 
the  parties  were  affianced  at  Vienna,  in  October,  1826, 
according  to  all  the  rites  and  forms  usual  on  the  occasion  of 
such  important  contracts.      On  this  occasion  again,  the 
Infant  renewed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  engage- 
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meats  he  had  before  taken.  In  the  month  of  October 
following,  having  then  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
prepared  to  quit  Vienna,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself  the 
R^ency  of  Portugal.  Before  his  departure,  he  again 
pledged  himself,  in  the  most  public  and  authentic  form, 
strictly  to  fulfil  all  the  sacred  obligations  which  he 
had  contracted  towards  the  Portuguese  nation,  towards 
his  brother  the  Emperor,  towards  the  queen,  his  sovereign, 
his  niece,  and  his  affianced  consort  With  those  .  pledges, 
and  after  other  arrangements  in  detail,  in  accordance 
with  them,  had  been  settled  by  protocols  at  Vienna 
(England  and  Austria,  as  mediators,  being  parties  to 
these  protocols),  he  set  ofi^  for  Lisbon,  taking  England 
in  his  way.  We  all  recollect  the  honours,  the  distinction, 
the  kindness  with  wliich  he  was  received  by  his  Majesty  in 
this  country.  At  the  request  of  Don  Miguel,  we  consented 
that  our  troops,  which  had  been  ordered  to  quit  Lisbon, 
should  not  be  withdrawn  till  a  reasonable  time  after  his 
arrival.  Indeed,  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  honour 
them,  by  reviewing  them  before  their  embarkation.  At  his 
request,  we  guaranteed  a  loan  of  money  to  be  raised  in  this 
country,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the 
government  with  ease  and  distinction.  We  sent  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war  to  honour  his  arrival  in  the  Tagus.  What  is 
the  treatment  the  King  of  England  has  met  with,  in  return 
for  so  many  acts  of  substantial  kindness  and  friendship  ? 
— ^what  has  been  the  return  for  so  many  proofs  of  confi- 
dence on  our  part  ?  The  troops  were  detained  at  Lisbon 
till  all  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  army  attached  to  the 
English  connection  were  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and  the 
commands  giv^i  to  those  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  in 
Spain.  They  were  then  dismissed  without  the  review. 
The  money,  it  is  true,  was  saved  by  the  prompt  decision  of 
our  Ambassador,  Sir  Frederick  Lamb.  The  fleet  was  called 
upon  to  leave  the  Tagus.    And  what  was  the  sequel— one 
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series  of  violence,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  and  treason,  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  country  in  modem  times.  Shew 
me,  since  the  days  of  Richard  the  Third,  any  crimes  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  individual,  who  now  fills 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  his  hands, 
under  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  honour, 
morality,  and  allegiance,  and  cemented,  too,  by  the  nearest 
ties  of  blood,  to  turn  that  trust  against  a  brother,  who  had 
confided  in  him,  against  a  niece,  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
his  affianced  wife  ?  Is  thete  nothing  of  disrespect,  nothing 
bordering  upon  insult,  to  the  King  of  England  in  all  these 
proceedings  ?  Had  Don  Miguel  not  made  the  Government 
of  his  Majesty  the  depository  of  all  the  pledges,  upon  the 
faith  of  which  he  went  to  Portugal  "i  I  will  not  say  that 
we  became  the  guarantee  of  these  engagements  to  Brazil, 
or  to  the  powers  of  Europe ;  but  I  will  say,  that  we  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  mediator  and  a  friend,  that  we  became, 
as  it  were,  the  voucher,  that  faith  might  be  put  in  these 
pledges,  and  that  other  states,  from  our  known  connection 
and  alliance  with  Portugal,  governed  themselves  very  much 
by  the  example  of  England.  When  I  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Don  Miguel  has  been  highly  disrespectful,  and,  as  I 
think,  insulting  to  the  Throne  of  England,  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  government  of 
the  country,  quite  apart  from  the  illustrious  sovereign  who 
fills  that  throne.  Well  convinced  I  am,  that  were  this 
question  to  be  viewed  with  reference  to  personal  feelings, 
all  possibility  of  any  communication  as  between  a  strong 
and  high  sense  of  honour  on  the  one  side,  and  a  character 
which  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  honour  and  good  faith  on 
the  other,  would  have  ceased  long  ago  and  for  ever. 

But  while  I  hear  a  minister  of  the  Crown  admit  that 
Don  Miguel  has  been  guilty  of  an  indignity  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  I  am  told  that  this  question  is  to  be  considered 
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on  public  grounds.  I  admit  this  distinction.  But,  making 
the  fullest  allowance  for  it,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  my 
belief,  that  Don  Miguel  has  offered  indignities  to  this  coun- 
try, which  England  never  would  have  borne, — which  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  consistently  with  honour,  to 
have  submitted  to  in  any  case,  where  the  motives  for  for- 
bearance could  have  been  mistaken.  We  have  overlooked  in 
Portugal,  what  we  never  could  have  tolerated  in  any  greater 
power.  Her  weakness,  her  insignificance,  are  her  protec- 
tion, and  the  justification  of  the  forbearance  of  this  Govern- 
ment But  even  to  this  forbearance  there  must  be  limits. 
Moderation  in  governments  is  a  great  virtue.  There  is  no 
state  that  can  afford  to  carry  it  further  than  England, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  suspicion  injurious  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  say^  therefore,  that  we  were  to  have  fitted  out 
an  armament,  to  have  sent  an  expedition,  and  to  have  gone 
to  war  with  Portugal.  Certainly  not,  on  account  of  the 
internal  changes  in  the  country-^certainly  not,  on  account 
of  the  abolition  of  the  constitution.  With  such  changes  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  No  man  can  carry  further  than  my- 
self the  doctrine  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  foreign  independent  states.  No  man  can  detest  more 
than  myself,  any  instigation — whatever  may  be  the  plau- 
sible pretence— to  insubordination  or  turbulence  in  a 
foreign  country,  however  misgoverned.  Such  a  state  of 
things  may  excite  feelings  of  strong  compassion  or  disgust ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  those  feelings  to  go  further. 

But,  Sir,  have  these  been  the  feelings  publicly  manifested 
by  the  Government  of  this  country  ?  Has  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  England  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the 
.  Usurper,  or  of  the  victims  of  this  fresh  usurpation  ?  What 
is  the  belief  and  expression  of  Europe  in  this  respect  ? 
What  is  the  prevalent  feeling  in  this  country  ?  What  was 
the  effect  of  our  breathless  haste  in  making  an  official 
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communication  of  the  blockade  of  Oporto — of  Madeira — of 
Terceira?  What  was  the  effect  of  a  declaration  coming' 
from  high  authority,  that  the  traitors  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  Don  Miguel  in  his  usurpation  were  the  friends  of 
England,;  and  that  those  who  were  suffering  the  most 
eruel  proscriptions  and  persecutions,  were  the  enemies  of 
English  connexion  ? 

Sir,  I  grieve  to  ask  these  questions.  I  grieve  to  think 
that  there  is  a  general  persuasion  on  the  continent,  that  the 
sympathy,  the  kind  feelings  of  England,  are  in  favour  of 
the  Usurper,  that  all  his  enormities  are  considered  as  atoned 
for  by  his  unrelenting  hatred  of  freedom  and  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  Sir,  I  think  all.  this  is  very  un- 
fortunate, and  highly  injurious  to  the  influence  and  character 
of  this  country.  It  may  please  a  few  on  the  continent 
who,  notwithstanding  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  not  yet  taken  a  true  measure  of  their  weakness ;  but 
it  disgusts  the  many,  who  in  those  same  events  have  learnt 
the  secret  of  their  strength.  Where  crimes  so  atrocious 
have  been  committed,  it  becomes  an  honest,  a  firee,  and 
a  Christian  country,  to  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  even 
the  semblance  of  viewing  them  with  indifference.  It  is  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  public  morals  and  to  national 
honour  to  mark  such  flagrant  atrocities  with  the  stamp 
of  public  reprobation.  We  ought  not  to  coquet  with 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts.  They  ought 
to  be  placed  under  a  sort  of  universal  interdict.  It  is  not 
for  the  good  of  civil  society — ^it  is  not  for  the  honour  of 
thrones — it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  religion — ^it  is  not  for  the 
advancement  of  private  morality,  that  this  complication  of 
treachery,  this  prostitution  of  justice,  this  contempt  for  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  this  heartless  ingratitude,  these  cold- 
blooded cruelties  which  have  marked  the  career  of  Don 
Miguel  since  he  first  landed  in  Portugal,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  matters  of  no  concern  to  the  country,  whose  sove- 
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leigQ  he  has  deceiyed,  whose  confidence  he  has  abused, 
and  whose  patience  and  forbearance,  he  appears  to  mistake 
for  kindness  and  approbation. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  these  transactions, 
they  shew,  I  must  say,  a  great  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
this  country.    Until  I  see  all  the  documents,  I  must  think 
that,  in  Terceira,  the  Government  of  .this  country  has  exer- 
cised an  interference  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  youthful  queen.    I  think.  Sir, 
this  country  has  not  done  those  things  which  it  perhaps 
might  have  done,  with  req)ect  to  the  cruelties  practised  by 
Don  Miguel  towards  his  own  subjects,  and  with  respect 
to  the  indignities  he  has  offered  to  the  people  of  England. 
I  am  glad  that  these  papers  are  to  be  produced.     The  true 
character  of  Don  Miguel  will  be  known  by  posterity,  but 
it  ought  to  be  exhibited,  at  this  moment,  in  all  its  hideous- 
pess ;  for  the  more  it  is  known,  the  greater  chance  will  there 
be,  that  Portugal  will  be  raised  from  her  present  state  of 
misery  and  degradation. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES— COLONIZA- 
TION—EMIGRATION, 

Mr.  Brougham  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Manufacturers 
at  Birmingham,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  Currency,  a  debate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Wilmoi  Horton  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Distressed  State  of  the  Labouring  Population, 
and  the  propriety  of  encouraging  a  scheme  of  Emigration.  After  he 
had  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  Sadler, 

Mr.HussKisoN  said: — Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  is  in  an  error  as  to  the  motion  now  before  the 
House, which  he  has  evidently  mistaken  for  a  proposition  in 
favour  of  emigration.  The  question  before  the  House  really 
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IS,  whether  the  petition  from  Birmingham  shall  be  brought 
up.  On  this  occasion,  at  this  period  of  the  nession,  and  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  interesting  and  important  subject  to 
which  that  petition  relates.  I  regret  that  a  fit  occasion  for 
a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  lost  to  the 
House  by  an  accident. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  remarks  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Newark,  I  may  say,  that  neither  am  I  going 
to  discuss   the  important    subject    of    emigration;    but 
howeyer  that  honourable  gentleman  may  denounce  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  ^  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  political 
economy,""  I  will  run  the  risk  of  incurring  his  anger,  by 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  his  propositions.     The  honourable 
gentleman  contends,  that  the  true  way  to  promote  the  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  country  is  to  prevent  colonization.     He  has  in 
glowing  terms  described  colonization  as  a  calamity ;  but  what. 
Sir,  have  been  the  results  of  our  experience  of  the  effects 
of  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?     When  we  have  carried 
the  English  language  to  the  fullest  extremities  of  the 
globe — when  we  have  raised  a  population  of  twelve  millions 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America-— 
when  in  Canada,  which  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  English,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  contained  only  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  now  upwards  of  a  million — 
can  it  be  said,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  emigration 
and  colonization?    My  right  honourable  friend*  is  per- 
fectly right  in  his  principle — ^whatever  may  have  been  the 
mortality  of  any  particular  settlement,  in  any  particular 
year,  and   under    particular  circumstances,  I   trust  that 
Parliament  will  suffer  the  people  of  this  country  to  locate 
themselves  in  that  fruitful  portion  of  our  North  American 
dominions.     It  is  not  to  be -supposed,  that  men  placed  in  a 
new  country,  and  in  a  new  condition,  and  obliged  to  adopt 

•  Mr;  Wilmot  Horton. 
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new  habits,  will  not  have  some  difiicutie3  to  overcome ;  but, 
will  any  gentleman  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland,  having  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  bad  food,  and  exposed  to  all  the  misery  arising 
from  that  state  of  gradual  suffering  which  is  the  only  posi- 
tive check  to  population  in  old  countries. 

Sir,  I  contend  that  it  will  be  doing  an  essential  service 
to  the  country,  to  adopt  a  measure  which  shall  operate 
as  a  relief  to  such  a  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.     And 
when  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  tells  us,  that 
the  true  wei^th  of  a  country  consists  in  keeping  at  home 
those  who  consume  its  productions,  does  he  forget,  that  by 
persons  going  abroad  and  employing  their  skill  and  their 
capital  in 'undertakings,  in  which  they  cannot  be  so  well 
employed  at  home,  they  create  a  commerce  which,  but  for 
them,  would  never  have  existed,  and  which,  in  the  end, 
affords  employment  to  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
people  at  home  P     The  honourable  member  seems  to  im- 
agine it  impossible  to  create  a  population,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  means  to  be  found  of  supporting  it.     He  must 
therefore,  think,  that  China  is  the  country  of  the  world  in 
the  best  condition ;  and  that  Ireland  would  be  in  a  better 
condition,  if  its  population  were  ten-fold  what  it  now  is. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  doctrine  of  the  honourable  member, 
that  the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  its  population,  and  in 
that,  leaving  every  other  circumstance  out  of  considera- 
tion, the  extent  of  Ireland  and  its  fertility  are  sufficient  to 
support  a  population  of  ten-fold  its  present  amount.     But, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  is  the  opponent  of  all 
theorists,  goes  beyond   all  the  theorists,  when  he  states 
such  a  proposition,  and  leaves  out  of  his  consideration  the 
changes  which  must  take  place  in  every  respect  in   the 
country,  before  such  a  population  could  be  provided  for. 

I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
Ireland  might  be  made  to  support  a  population  as  dense  as 
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that  of  Middlesex ;  but  it  could  only  be  done  by  finding 
capital,  and  devising  the  means  of  giving  that  population 
employment.  The  honourable  member  has  quoted  Lord 
Bacon,  who  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  high  authority  ;  but, 
in  doing  so,  he  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  the  same 
great  authority  has  also  stated,  that  there  is  no  abstract 
proposition  which  is  universally  true.  A  reconunendatioD 
of  that  great  man,  made  in  another  of  his  works,  will  shew 
the  propriety  of  this  observation.  Speaking  of  the  idleness 
which  exists  in  England  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  he 
says,  ^^  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  do,  let  him  plant  a  tree.^ 
Now,  nothing  can  appear  more  wise  or  more  prudent  than 
that,  if  a  man  be  idle,  he  should  plant  a  tree ;  because,  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  timber  is  in  great  request,  it  would 
in  the  course  of  time  become  of  value.  But  let  the  same 
man  migrate  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  there  the  recom- 
mendation would  be,  to  cut  down  a  tree ;  and  this  is  an 
illustration  of  the  error  of  attempting  to  apply  theories  at 
all  times,  and  without  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
country. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  colonization  and  of  emi- 
gration further  than  to  observe,  that  my  right  honourable 
friend^  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  has  furnished  us  with  such  important  statistic  infor- 
mation, is  justified  in  expecting  that  we  shall  receive  the 
proposition  which  he  is  about  to  submit*  In  that  proposi- 
tion I  cannot  entirely  concur ;  because  I  cannot  go  the  full 
length  of  thinking,  that  the  country  can  be  entirely  relieved 
from  its  present  distress  by  any  practicable  measure  of  emi- 
gration. I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  in  reference  to  the  general  system,  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  paupers  of  this 
country ;  but,  for  the  State  to  undertake  to  convey  large 
bodies  of  the  pauper  population  from  this  country  to 
other  lands,  is  a  step  surrounded  by  difficulties  greater 
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than  any  which  my  right  honourable  friend    seems   to 
contemplate. 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  of  emigration  is  only 
wise  and  prudent,  when  those  who  emigrate  carry  with  them 
the  means  and  the  capital  necessary  for  their  employment. 
It  is  only  the  connection  of  property  with  population,  that 
can  render  emigration  useful  to  this  country,  or  beneficial 
to  the  colonists.  It  is  only  such  a  principle  of  emigration 
that  can  strengthen  the  colonies,  benefit  the  empire  from 
which  they  proceeded,  and  open  new  markets  to  the 
mother  country,  by  multiplying  the  consumption  of  her 
products.  Any  principle  different  from  this  would  only 
increase  the  amount  of  misery. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  SESSION— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE 
INTERESTS— CURRENCY— WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA 
AND  TURKEY-GREECE— PORTUGAL— MEXICO. 

February  4,  1830. 

An  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  having  been 
moved  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ward,  the 
member  for  London,  an  Amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  expressive  of  the  Distress  which  generally  prevailed 
amongst  all  the  Productive  Interests  of  the  country.  Another  amend- 
ment was  also  announced  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  a  third  by  Mr. 
Protheroe,  and  a  fourth  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  began  by  observing,  that  there  had 
been  ahready  one  amendment  proposed,  and  notice 
given  of  no  fewer  than  three  others.  He  was  for  from 
censuring  the  practice  of  proposing  amendments  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present.  He  came,  he  said,  down  to  the 
House  altogedier  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  equally  ignorant  of  the  intention  of 
the  honourable  baronet,  or  of  any  other  gentleman,  to  pro- 
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pose  an  amendment ;  but  an  amendment  having  been  moved, 
and  a  debate  having  arisen  upon  it,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon,  without  reference  to  the  possibility  of  prospective 
arrangements  which  might  be  for  consideration  hereafter, 
to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  simple 
matter  of  fact,  as  regarded  the  state  of  the  country, — which 
was  the  real  question  at  issue.  If  the  question  were  as  to 
any  particular  mode  of  relief,  it  would  be  unequally  unwise 
and  unbecoming  to  go  into  it,  when  assembled  to  thank  his 
Majesty  for  his  gracious  speech  from  the  Throne ;  accord- 
ingly, from  any  thing  of  that  sort  he  should  cautiously 
abstain.  But,  after  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble 
mover  and  from  the  honourable  seconder  of  the  proposed 
address — after  all  that  had  fallen  from  those  who  had  since 
addressed  the  House— and,  from  his  own  knowledge,  he 
felt  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  as  regarded  the  public  distress^  were  more  correctly 
stated  in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  honourable  baronet, 
the  member  for  Kent,  than  in  the  address  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord. 

Entertaining  that  opinion,  whatever  might  be  his  wish  to 
abstain  from  saying  any  thing  upon  this  occasion,  he  was 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  support  an  address  which  did  not 
contain  so  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  amendment.  He  thought 
it  a  material  circumstance  in  the  state  of  universal  disquie- 
tude and  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  at  present,  not  to  pro- 
voke a  hostile  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  people  themselves,  and  not  to  call  down  on 
the  House  of  Commons  reproach,  by  understating  the  dis- 
tress and  dii&culty  of  the  time.  The  best  course  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  meet  and  overcome  these  difficulties, 
was  to  look  at  and  avow  them  fairly.  He  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  country  restored  to  a  situation  of  prosperity  ;  but, 
from  all  the  information  which  he  possessed,  he  felt  satisfied 
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that  there  now  existed  that  degree  of  pressure  on  the  pro- 
ductive classes  generally,  which,  were  it  to  be  permanent  or 
long  continued,  would  be  incompatible  with  their  conti* 
nuous  existence.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  country-— as 
far  as  the  productive  classes  were  concerned — was  in  an 
unsatisfactory  and  suffering,  but  he  trusted  and  believied, 
not  in  a  decaying  and  falling  state.  If  Parliament  looked 
at  the  subject  properly,  and  acted  as  a  part  of  the  Speech 
recommended,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  they  would  find 
themselves  fully  competent  to  cope  with  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, and  overcome  them.  But  it  was  by  studying  to 
benefit,  to  the  utmost,  the  industrious  classes,  that  we  could 
alone  lay  any  solid  foundation  of  public  happiness,  or 
revive  prosperity. 

There  were  many  things  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
our  present  condition,  but  which  Parliament  would  do  well 
to  attend  to.  Some  gentlemen  attributed  the  distress  to  the 
supposed  deficiency  in  the  currency, — a  proposition  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain ;  for  we  now 
saw  money  more  abundant  in  the  metropolis  than  at  any 
former  period.  We  saw  exchequer-bills,  producing  two 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  interest,  selling  at  a  premium  of 
seventy-five  shillings,  and  we  saw  the  low  rate  at  which 
money  was  every  day  borrowed.  The  fact  was,  there  was 
a  stagnation  in  several  parts  of  our  productive  industry^ 
and  an  overflow  of  capital  in  others.  It  was  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  produce  of  our  exports  last 
year  exceeded  the  produce  of  the  exports  of  any  preceding 
year ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  the  capital  and 
property  so  employed  had,  in  many  instances,  been  unpro- 
ductive. It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  facts  of 
a  deficient  currency  and  a  low  rate  of  profit.  In  almost  all 
branches  of  productive  industry  the  profits  were  so  small 
as  not  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
or  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  individuals  whose  labour 
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was  required.  There  must  be  some  irregularity  of  action 
in  our  condition.  Circumstanced  as  we  were,  to  propose  ta 
increase  the  currency  would  be  similar  to  recommending  an 
individual,  subject  to  too  great  and  rapid  an  action  of  the 
blood,  to  drink  a  quantity  of  brandy. 

He  would  not  support  the  honourable  baronet's  amend- 
ment, if  by  so  doing  he  should  be  thought  to  imply  an 
assent  to  some  of  the  doctrines  urged  by  its  supporters. 
So  far  was  he  from  concurring  in  those  doctrines,  that  he 
had  heard  with  satisfaction  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  them.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  among  the  causes  of  the  disquietude  and  dissatia- 
faction  that  existed,  were  the  delusive  hopes,  the  unfounded 
apprehensions,  the  general  anxiety,  which  must  prevail  in  a 
country,  so  long  as  that  whidi  formed  the  measure  of  value, 
with  respect  to  property,  was  subject  to  doubt  and  change. 
If  then  we  had  even  been  in  error — ^which  he  was  far  from 
admitting,  but  maintained  the  contrary — ^in  1819»  18^,  or 
1826,  it  would  be  better  to  persevere  than  to  unsettle  the 
state  of  the  country,  by  again  tampering  with  the  Cur- 
rency. It  was  to  other  means  that  the  country  must  look 
for  relief.  An  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  was  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  Could  befall  a  country. 

He  did  not  tollect  from  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  that  any  member  was  required  to  commit  himself 
to  any  particular  measure,  if  he  supported  the  amendment* 
His  right  honourable  fn^d  had  hinted  that  distress  was 
not  so  general  as  the  amendment  would  make  it  appear  ; 
but  aU  his  right  honourable  fnend^s  ingenuity  could  not 
prove  that  the  distress  was  confined  to  some  particular 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  as  the  Address  stated.  The  produc- 
tive classes  generally  were  in  a  state  of  distress.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  was  owing  to  causes,  to  many  of  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy  ; 
but  it  was  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  country  as  to  what 
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the  causes  were,  and  to  afTord  partial  relief ,  by  giving  a 
better  direction  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  Upon  that 
point  he  differed  materially  from  the  honourable  seconder 
of  the  Address.  The  honourable  member  seemed  to  think, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  some  of  the 
higher  denominations  of  the  public  siecunties  would  operate 
favourably ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  even  that  reducr 
tion  was  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good. 

He  did  not  wish  to^  enter  into  the  large  field  of  foreign 
politics^  but  he  might  observe,  in  passing,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  Speech  merely  stated,  that  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  terminated.  This  was  the  statement  of  a 
fact,  it  had  been  said,  before  known ;  but  such  statements 
were  not  unconnnon  in  speeches  from  the  Throne*  For  his 
part,  he  was  glad  that  it  was  stated  simply  that  the  war 
had  terminated,  without  any  explanation  of  the  mode  by 
which  that  termination  had  been  effected.  It  was  a  re- 
ceived principle,  that  the  independence  of  Turkey  was 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  that  circumstance  threw  upon  Grovemment 
the  anus  of  showing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  contrary  to  this  principle. 
However,  when  the  documents  should  be  before  the  House, 
it  would  be  time  enough  for  them  to  discuss  how  far  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  had  been  subse- 
quently preserved.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in 
Adrianople,  no  great  progress  appeared  to  have  been  made 
in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  whatever  disposition  there  had 
been,  during  the  two  last  sessions,  to  abstain  from  looking 
into  the  question  of  our  foreign  relations,  he  hoped  that  we 
should  no  longer  avoid  an  inquiry,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  the  character  of  the  country  to  make.  A  recognition  of 
Don  Miguel  had  been  hinted  at ;  but  if  it  was  carried  into 
effect  we  ought  to  receive  more  information  on  the  subject 
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than  •  we  had  obtained  last  session.  Until  we  had  obtained 
further  information,  we  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to  in- 
vestigate whether  we  had  properly  discharged  all  our  obli- 
gations. 

He  had  witnessed  with  great  regret  in  his  Majesty'*s 
speech,  which  ought  to  advert  to  all  matters  of  general 
interest,  an  omission  of  all  reference  to  wars  that  were  waging 
in  another  hemisphere.     There  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  between  this  country  and  Mexico;  and  he  should  have 
thought,  that  the  efibrts  made  to  prevent  the  industry  of 
that  country  from  taking  a  natural  direction — that  the  at- 
tempts at  a  predatory  warfieu^,  inconsbtent  with  the  revival 
of  industry  in  Mexico  and  other  states  of  the  new  continent, 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  the  mines  of  South 
America,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  see  as  productive  as 
possible, — ^he  should  have  thought  that  these  were  matters 
which  required  some  notice,  and  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  hear  that  his  Majesty  continued  to  use  his  endeavours 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security  in 
the  new  states ;  in  the  prosperity  of  which  this  country  had 
the  greatest  possible  interest.     It  was  not  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce  that  were  alone  concerned — the  matter 
did  not  relate  to  this  country  only.      Europe  had  the 
greatest  possible  interest  that  South  America  should  be  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  independence,  and  that  those 
States  should  be  made  valuable  and  useful  civilized  soci- 
eties.    There  was  a  time  when  those  States  looked  up  to 
this  country  as  a  power  ready  to  rescue  them  from  impend- 
ing dangers — ^not  by  military  demonstrations,  but  by  its 
good  offices,  of  which  they  were  worthy  as  far  as  they  could 
be  exerted,  if  not  in  reference  to  their  peace  and  tranquillity, 
yet  with  reference  to  our  own  interest. 
The  House  divided:  For  the  AmendmeDt,  105.    Against  it,  158. 
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EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER— AND  BANK  OF 

ENGLAND  CHARTER. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  haviDg  this  day  moved,  <<  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Afiairs  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain, 
the  East  Indies  and  China," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  speech  of  his  right  hcxiourable  friend, 
thereby  redeeming  the  pledge  given  last  session  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed,  which  Committee  should  have  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  instituting  a  general,  comprehensive,  and 
effective  inquiry  into  the  interests  which  connected  this 
country  with  India.  No  one  could  doubt,  after  the  speech 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  this  inquiry  would 
embrace  every  question  connected  with  the  subject. 

He  was  glad  that  the  Committee  was  so  formed,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  House. 
He  had  heard  with  satisfaction,  that  it  was  not  to  receive 
from  Government  any  preconceived  notion  or  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  its  inquiries.  He  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend,  that  in  making  alterations  they  ought 
to  proceed  with  care  and  caution ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  not  exhibited  too  strong  a  bias  towards  retaining 
the  present  machinery,  by  which  the  trade  of  India  was 
carried  on.  He  should  be  sorry  that  an  impression  should 
go  forth,  that  the  Grovemment  had  a  bias  towards  retaining 
every  thing  as  it  was ;  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  those  changes  which  the  public  voice, 
out  of  doors,  had  said  ought  to  be  made.  To  the  Com- 
mittee would   be    opened  a    fearfully  extensive  field  of 
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inquiry ,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that  the  House  at  large,  and  not  the  Committee, 
ought  to  decide  upon  those  great  subjects  which  sprung 
out  of  the  question.  The  extent  of  tlie  inquiry  inclined 
him  to  agree  with  the  honourable  member  near  him,  who 
had  suggested  that  the  appointment  of  two  or  three 
Conmiittees  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  course. 

He  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  asking  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Grovemment  to  deal  in  this  manner  with  the  Charter  of 
another  company,  which  would  expire  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Charter  of  the  East^India  Company, — ^he  need 
hardly  say  that  he  alluded  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  And  when  he  spoke  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  he  must  say,  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed, 
that  out  of  the  use — not  to  say  the  abuse — of  that  charter, 
had  arisen  most  of  the  evils  and  the  difficulties,  under  which 
the  country  was  now  labouring.  He  would  not  say  ^^  the 
abuse*^  of  the  charter  but  the  misuse,  if  they  pleased  ;  for 
he  had  no  intention  of  attaching  blame,  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  Directors.  He  would  not  go  into 
that  point  now ;  but  in  alluding  to  it,  he  must  say,  that  if 
the  productive  interests  of  the  country  were  now  in  diffi- 
culties, many  of  those  difficulties  might  be  traced  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
been  conducted  during  the  late  war.  No  man  could  look 
dispassionately  at  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  without 
seeing  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Bank  of  England 
had  affected  the  property  and  the  pursuits  of  all  classes 
of  the  country,  in  a  most  important  manner. 

It  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  he  was  also  of  opinion,  that  there  ought  first 
to  be  an  inquiry,  because  much  good  would  result  from 
such  fi  course. 
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EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL—REFORM 

OF  PARLIAMENT. 

February  11,  1830. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert  having  moved,  ''  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  Borough  of 
East  Retford,"  Mr.  Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  that  leav6 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford 
from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the 
town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof." 
After  the  original  motion  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Batley,  and  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
Lord  Normanby, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said*-^ 

So  few  months  have  elapsed,  since,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
last  session,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  fully  my  views 
and  sentiments  upon  the  question  now  under  consideration, 
that  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  or  warrantable  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again  on  the  present  occasion.  I  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  has 
since  occurred — every  thing  which  is  now  passing— has 
confirmed  and  strengthened  me  in  my  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  transferring  the  elective  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  great  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham, 
instead  of  giving.it  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw ; 
— ^has  satisfied  me,  that  this  is  the  best  course,  not  only  in 
reference  to  general  interests,  but  also  the  safest  and  most 
prudent  for  those  who,  like  me,  wish  to  guard  against  the 
growing  danger  of  abstract  and  general  reform;— of  those, 
in  short,  who,  like  me,  wish  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
erecting  a  good,  and  fortifying  a  strong,  defensive  position, 
against  that  formidable  aggression  upon  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  Government. 

•  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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If,  by  the  influence  of  bis  Majesty^s  Government,  I  am 
driven  from  this  position  which  I  now  occupy — if  the  pre- 
sent proposition  for  a  moderate  and  reasonable  reform  be 
defeated  by  means  of  that  influence — I  may  perhaps,  from 
the  same  feeling,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  another;  but  if 
I  am,  it  is  one  that  I  shall  fall  back  upon  with  reluctance, 
and  only  because  I  will  always  take  the  best  position  that 
can  be  resorted  to,  against  what  appears  to  me  the  more 
general  danger  of  an  overwhelming  and  sweeping  change 
in  the  mode  of  sending  representatives  to  this  House. 

I  have  said,  Sir, — *  if  I  am  driven  from  the  position  I  now 
wish  to  take  by  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  Government,' 
— ^because  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  that  influence 
is  exercised  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  because  I  have  no  doubt,  that  without  such  an 
exercise  of  it,  we  should  be  able  to  succeed  in  procuring  the 
representation  for  Birmingham.  When  it  was  not  so  exer- 
cised, this  House  transferred  the  representation  of  Gram- 
pound  to  the  important  town  of  Leeds ;  and  that  of  Penryn, 
as  far  as  this  House  could  effect  it,  was  transferred  to  Man- 
chester. And  yet.  Sir,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  such  a  trans- 
fer, and  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  that  feeling,  were 
much  less  strong  at  that  period,  than  they  are  at  present. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  unsettled  and  disquieted  state  of  men's  minds,  not  only 
in  what  relates  to  their  onn  concerns,  but  to  almost  every 
question  long  dear  to  the  country,  and  not  less  to  Parlia- 
ment than  to  others — I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
wish  that  those  who  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  councils  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  who  ar^ 
strangers  to  this  House,  had  a  more  just  sense  of  what 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  is,  or  ought  to  be  at 
least,  and  of  what  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is,  on  the 
practical  workings  of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  we  have  had  lessons  on  this  subject,  which  ought  to 
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teach  statesmen  isomething  of  prospective  wisdom.  As 
mudi  as  any  main  I  rejoice  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  As  much  as  any  man  I  rejoice  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  every  vestige  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
penal  code.  As  much  as  any  man  I  rejoice  in  every  suc- 
cessive concession  which  has  been  wrung  from  prejudice—- 
concessions  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  intelligence,  concessions  in  favour  of 
conunerce,  concessions  in  favour  of  general  improvement. 
But  let  me  tell  gentlemen,  let  me  solemnly  warn  them,  as 
they  take  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  these  concessions, 
that  the  independence,  and  dignity^  and  efficiency  of  a 
legislature  (I  say  nothing  now  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment) are  at  stake,  in  not  appearing  to  yield,  till  necessity 
and  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  without  renders  resistance 
no  Icmger  possible,  or  at  least  safe. 

Strongly  impressed  with  this  feeling  myself,  I  own  that 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  I  did  not  quite  despair*- 
though  I  confess  my  hopes  were  faint — that  his  Majesty's 
Grovemment  would  take  a  different  view  of  this  question 
from  that  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  acted.  I  did  not 
wholly  despair  when  I  heard  the  noble  lord*  who  moved 
the  Address  with  so  much  ability  and  good  feeling,  explain 
the  grounds  which  had  induced  him,  after  sitting  in  Par^ 
liament  seventeen  years,  to  take  the  task  upon  himself, 
usually  assigned  to  younger  members,  and  address  you, 
from  the  position  which  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  occupied 
in  the  House.  How,  Sir,  could  I  despair,  when  I  heard 
that  noble  lord  state,  that,  during  those  seventeen  years,  he 
had  been  uniformly  on  the  side  of  liberal  principles,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  present  Government 
as  he  had  supported,  I  believe,  that  at  the  head  of  which 
was  my  late  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  because 
it  was  disposed  to  give  fair  play  to  those  principles,  to  adopt 

*  The  Earl  of  Darlington. 
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those  measures,  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  side  of 
the  House  on  which  he  had  long  held  his  seat ;  and,  in 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord,  **  to  be  a  Tory 
administration,  acting  upon  Whig  principles.'" 

When  I  heard  the  cordial  cheers  of  many  who  sat  near 
the  noble  lord  at  this  declaration,  I  was  not  surprised^  re^ 
collecting  that,  to  say  nothing  c^  measures  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  for  which  the  Grovemment  deserves 
every  applause,  the  Attomey-Greneral  is  the  same  learned 
and  distinguished  individual  who  filled  that  situation  in  the 
administration  of  my  late  right  honourable  fnend;  and 
that  another  individual,*  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
House,  who  also  held  an  office  in  that  administration,  is 
now  most  deservedly  promoted  to  one  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  importance,  but  which  deprives  us  of  his  further 
services.  Of  that  individual.  Sir,  I  will  only  say,  that  I 
have  long  and  intimately  known  his  public  character,  as  I 
knew  his  virtuous  akid  gallant  father  before  him ;  and^  as 
he  is  absent,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I 
know  no  man  who  will  carry  a  more  sound  mind,  more 
sterling  good  sense,  more  uncompromising  firmness,  and  a 
more  honest  zeal  to  correct  abuses,  into  the  exercise  of  his 
high  trust,  than  my  right  honourable  friend.  But  when  I 
recollected  a  little  further,  not  three  years  ago,  the  manner 
in  which  the  first  nomination  of  these  same  distinguished 
individuals  was  assailed  by  some  of  those  who  now  applaud 
the  declaration  that  the  Tory  administration  is  acting  upon 
Whig  principles,  I  own  that  I  did  infer  from  it  some  faint 
hope,  that  we  should  find  this  declaration  illustrated  and 
made  good  in  the  present  instance,  l^emore  so,  as,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  vote,  but 
also  of  the  support,  of  an  official  speech  in  our  favour  of  a 
noble  lord,  a  near  relation  of  the  noble  earl  who  moved  the 
address — I  mean  the  member  for  the  county  of  Durham.i' 

However,  Sir,  it  seems  that  I  was  too  sanguine  in  that 

•  Mr.  Abercrombie.  t  Lord  William  Powlett. 
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expectadoD,  and  I  can  only  say,  that  I  greatly  regret  that 
the  House  is  to  be  dragged-— reluctantly  I  believe — through 
the  course  formerly  prescribed  to  them.  I  shall  deeply 
lament  it,  because,  under  such  circumstances,  I  think  that 
the  impression  occasioned  out  of  doors  by  this  course 
will  be  far  from  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  * 
country.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  stand  with  respect  to  a  town  of  equal  im- 
portance with  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,-— one  of 
the  greatest  towns  in  point  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  im- 
portance, in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country, — 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  not  almost  daily  ask 
myself  the  question, — '^  How  is  it  possible  for  me,  a  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  to  doubt  the  importance  of  such  a  town 
as  Birmingham,— of  such  a  town  as  Manchester, — of  such 
a  town  aa  Leeds,  being  represented  in  Parliament  P"^  My 
constituents  must  feel  how  incompetent  I  am  to  discharge 
the  duties  assigned  me  as  their  representative ;  but  still  I 
am  prepared  to  say,  from  the  frequent  communications  I 
have  with  them  (from  which  I  derive  much  material  infor- 
lAation,  to  my  own  great  benefit  and  better  qualification  for 
the  discharge  oi  my  duties  in  Parliament,)  I  am  prepared 
tossy,  that  my  constituents  will  freely  admit  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  representatives  in  Parliament  is  a  great  and 
substantial  benefit  to  them. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  flatter  myself  that  I  was  nominated  upon 
the  East-India  committee,  appointed  last  night,  out  of  any 
compliment  to  myself  as  an  humble  individual.  Doubtless, 
my  name  was  placed  upon  the  list,  because  I  represented  a 
wealthy,  active,  and  important  community.  Then,  I  asked 
myself,  if  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  had  also 
representatives  in  Parliament,  would  the  House  have  been 
able  or  inclined  to  exclude  them  from  being  heard  through 
such  representatives,  upon  an  occasion  so  important  to 
their  interest  ?    It  would  have  been  impossible  tliat  such 
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a  thing  should  have  taken  place.  Last  suromer.  Sir,  I 
spent  a  fortnight  among  my  constituents  in  Liverpool,  and 
a  porter  period  at  Manchester — ^that  great  seat  of  the 
manufacturing  interests;  and  from  the  communications  I 
then  had  with  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  persons 
in  both  those  places,  I  derived  much  valuable  information, 
connected  with  their  peculiar  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  country  at  large — ^information  which  I  never  could  have 
acquired  from  formal  deputations  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  by  duly  considering  the  results  of  such  intercourse, 
and  collecting  general  opinions  on  given  subjects,  ^hat  the 
interests  of  the  public  can  be  best  consulted.  Why  then, 
Sir,  should  places  capable  of  affording  such  sources  of 
information  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  represen- 
tation ?  When  I  proposed  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  paember  for  Yorkshire,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
East-India  committee,  in  the  room  of  that  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Sussex,  because  my  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  York,  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  India,  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Sussex  had  not,  what  did  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  say  in  answer  to 
this  proposition?  Why,  that  the  conunittee  was  very 
numerous — that  he  had  endeavoured  to  select  and  place  in 
it  some  representatives  of  every  separate  interest  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  honourable  member  for  Sussex  had 
been  nominated,  because  he  represented  the  wool  interest. 
I  own,  that  the  gravity  with  which  my  right  honourable 
friend  stated  his  reason  about  the  wool  interest  had  nearly 
overcome  me;  and  I  felt  disposed  to  ask,  whether  there 
were  a  county  member  in  the  House  who  did  not  represent 
something  of  the  wool  interest,  as  well  as  the  other  interests 
connected  with  agriculture  ?  When  my  right  hqnourable 
friend  talks  of  the  wool  interest  being  represented  by  the 
member  for  Sussex,  I  ask  my  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
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her  for  Staffordshire,  who  is  also  upon  the  committee,  and 
indirectly  represents  the  hardware  and  mineral  interests  of 
which  Birmingham  is  the  centre^  whether  those  interests 
do  not  deserve  to  be  directly  represented  in  this  House  ? 
Do  not  those  interests  form  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
our  national  resources  ?  Is  the  great  town  of  Birmingham 
unrepresented, — or  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  represented, 
as  regards  wool,  by  the  member  for  Sussex,  and  as  regards 
/every  thing  else  by  the  two  members  for  Nottinghamshire — 
the  worthier  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  ? 

But  I  turn  from  this  point,  which  is  merely  a  question 
between  Bassetlaw  and  Birmingham,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  and  come  to  another  consideration.  I  saw 
lately  in  Birmingham  an  association  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
analyse  its  elements,  principles,  and  operations,  seems 
formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  Catholic  Association ; 
for  it  has  its  subscriptions,  its  funds,  its  meetings,  its  dis- 
cussions, and  it$  great  agitator.  The  purpose  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  to  raise  a  universal  cry  for  parliamentary  reform 
— ^to  carry  the  question  by  exaggerating  the  difficulties, 
abuses,  and  distresses  of  the  country.  Admiring,  as  I  do, 
the  talent  of  the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  late  Bir- 
mingham  meeting,  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons — as  fortunately  I  see 
the  honourable  member  for  Clare  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— I  would  rather  see  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting  here  as  the  representative  of  that  town,  than  pre- 
siding ovel:  such  an  association,  and  sending  forth  those 
statements  and  appeals  to  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
too  prone,  at  the  present  moment,  to  act  on  the  apprehen.^ 
sions  generated  by  them.  These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Bletchingley«  If  it  be  lost> 
I  shall  have  no  further  concern  in  the  business;  for  it 
seems  almost  indifferent  to  me — (at  least  I  find  little  con- 
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solation  in  the  alternative)-— whether  the  representation 
remain  in  the  rotten  borough  of  East  Retford,  or  be 
extended  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassethiw. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  original  motion,  126.    For  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's amendment,  99.     Of  whom,  Mr.  Hnskisson  was  one. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  FOR  A  BILL  TO  EN- 
ABLE MANCHESTER,  LEEDS,  AND  BIRMINGHAM,  TO 
RETURN  MEMBERS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

February  23. 

This  day.  Lord  John  Rnssell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
'<  to  enable  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  re- 
turn Representatives  to  serve  in  Parliament."  After  the  motion  had 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Lord  Sandon  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, '^  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  Boroughs,  in  which  gross  and 
notorious  corruption  shall  be  proved  to  prevail  extensively,  shall 
ceas^  to  return  members  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  that  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  so  taken  from  any  Borough 
which  shall  have  been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, shall  be  given  to  some  great  unrepresented  town,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  largest  counties  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and  prevent  corruption  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament."  The  original  motion  was  sup* 
ported  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  Dn  Lushington,  and  opposed  by  BIr* 
Horace  Twiss,  General  Gascoyne,  Lord  Valletort,  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mk.  Huskissox  rose  and  said  :-^* 

It  is  not,  Sir,  my  intention  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  However  much  it 
may  have  been  my  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  discus* 
sion,  the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so 
at  this  moment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  question.  My  noble  friend  who 
proposed  the  amendment  has    told  us,   that   he   comes 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  M.S.  notes. 
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to  the  view  wlueh  he  bus  takfa  on:  the  subject  mth  con^ 
siderable  difficulty,   aad  after   much    consultation  with 
his  friends.     I   idso  can- isay,    that  in.  like  mann^  I 
have  come  to  the  vien^  which  I  take  on  the  subject,  after 
cdnsiderable  deHberatian  and  jraAection,  and  I  am  sony 
that  I  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  that  which  haa 
been  adopted   by   my  noble  fidend,   the   mover  of  the 
amendment.    My  noble  fiiend'^s  amendment,  if  I  under- 
stood it,  goes,  in  the  first  place,  to  state,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  these  great  manufacturing  districts  should 
have  a  direct  representation  in   this  House.      He  thus 
commences  by  admitting  the  existence  of  the  grievance ; 
and  so  far  I  go  along  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  case. 
But  I  next  find  my  noble  friend,  instead  of  applying 
a    remedy   to    this    great   practical    and   acknowledged 
evil,  coming  forward  with  the  proposition,  that  whenever 
three  boroughs  should  happen   to  be  guilty  of  a  great 
crime,  their  franchise  shall  be  transferred  to  the  three 
large  manufacturing  towns,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bir« 
mingham.     The  remedy,  therefore,  which  my  noble  friend 
proposes  for   this  great    evil   depends    upon  the  detect 
tion  of  a  great  crime.    But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that 
upon  this  very  question,  as  to  the  detection  of  guilt  in  a 
borough,  which  he  makes  anterior  to  the  application  of 
a  remedy  to  the  existing  evil, — ^upon  this  very  question 
the  two  branches  of  the.  legislature  have  never  been  able 
to  agree.    Therefore,  if  this  House  should  vote  that  the 
non-repreisentation  of  those  great  towns  is  a  great  prac- 
tical evil,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
testion  of  guilt  on  the  part  of.  delinquent  boroughs,  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  us  ever  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  it ; 
since,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  of  East  Retford  and 
Penryn,  we  should  never  be  able  to  apply  it. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  noble  friend.    Neither  can  I 
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consider  the  observations  of  my  right  honourable  friend 
below  me^*  possessed  of  tnuch  weight;  for  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  insists  would  prevent  the  House  from 
exercising  its  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  future  time. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,-)* 
-—details  which  were  grounded  principally  upon  the 
great  danger  of  innovation,  and  which  consisted  of  argu- 
ments that  may  be  found  in  any  speech  made  of  late 
years,  either  against  reform  in  Parliament  or  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  Neither  do  I  conceive  it  necessary  on 
this  occasion  to  travel  into  the  wide  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  observing,  in 
reference  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  union  with  Scotland  against  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  that  such  arguments  are  deserving  of  but 
little  notice ;  recollecting,  as  I  do,  that  upon  every  occa- 
sion, when  it  has  been  obviously  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  for  the  essential  interests  of  the  state, 
to  depart  from  the  mere  letter  of  the  act  of  union.  Par- 
liament  has  always  done  so,  and  it  would  indeed  be  con-** 
trary  to  common  sense  to  follow  a  different  line  of  conduct. 
The  self-same  arguments  were  applied  to  the  great  measure 
of  last  session,  which  was  charged  as  a  departure  from  the 
act  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  were  then  triumphantly 
refuted.  My  right  honourable  friend,  when  he  lays  so 
much  stress  upon  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  act  of 
union  with  Scotland,  should  bear  in  mind  that  that  act 
would  not  be  nearly  so  much  departed  from  by  adoptinj^ 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  as  it  has  been  long 
since  departed  from  by  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  new 
members  into  this  House  in  consequence  of  the  legislative 
union  with  Ireland.  This  question,  then,  should  be  deter* 
mined  by  its  justice  and  fitness ;  and  the  House  in  deciding 

•  Mr.  Wynn,  f  Mr.  Horace  Twissu 
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it  should  ask  itself^  what  injury  or  injustice  it  can  inflict 
upon  Scotland  by  conferring  an  essential  benefit  upon 
England  ?  By  the  admission  of  my  noble  friend,  the  mover 
of  the  amendment,  and  of  all  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  it,  we  are  now  dealing,  not  with  a  fanciful  and  theoritical, 
but  with  a  real,  practical,  and  ascertained  evil.  Now^ 
by  giving  representatives  to  those  three  great  manufacture* 
ing  districts  the  House  will  at  once  provide  for  the  evil 
under  which  they  are  at  present  suffering,  and  which 
materially  affect  their  interests,  concerns,  and  pursuits.  In 
giving  the  bill  its  support,  the  House  will  be  giving  a 
direct  representation  to  manufacturing  districts,  possessing 
a  vast  mass  of  population,  wealtli,  and  industry,  and 
having  daily  interests  to  support,  and  claims  to  urge  in 
this  House,  and  who,  consequently,  have  a  right  to  be 
represented  here.  And  I  will  further  say,  after  the  decision 
recently  come  to  by  the  House,  on  the  case  of  East 
Retford,  that  the  only  course  left  for  me,  in  order  to  guard 
myself  against  the  risk  of  entailing  any  indefinite  change 
or  speculative  alteration,  in  the  frame  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  constituted. 

I  have  ever  been — I  now  am-«I  shall  continue  as  much  as 
ever— an  enemy  to  what  is  called  parliamentary  reform  on 
principle ;  that  18,  to  any  general  reform  in  the  formation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  founded  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  of  theoretical  improvement.  Any  such  plan  of  re^ 
form,  I  am  convinced,  and  all  history,  all  experience,  all 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  passions,  bears  me 
out  in  the  conviction,  however  it  might,  for  a  season  or  two, 
adopt  itself  safely  to  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  would  upon 
the  first  great  excitement  of  popular  feeling  (and  such  ex«^ 
citements  are  inevitible  in  every  form  of  society)  subvert 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution,  and  substitute,  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  a  well-regulated  Government, 
either  the  evils  of  democracy  or  those  of  despotism ;  or 
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more  probably  the  dneadful  visitation  of  both  thoBe  tyran- 
nies, in  their  natural  order  of  succession*  Nothing,  I  am 
well  -aware,  is  so  easy  as  to  take  to  pieces  and  to  hold  up  se* 
parately  to  trial  and  condemnation  the  different  descriptions 
of  fsanchise  and  modes  of  election,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is  created — ^nothing  so 
hopeless,  as  to  drfend  each  separate  part,  when  thus  brought 
up  to  be  arraigned  abstractedly  from  the  whole.  I  think  it 
a  waste  of.  time,  and  perversion  qf  common  sense,  to  look 
at  our  constitution  in  this  way.  If,  therdfore,  I  am 
challenged  to  say,  whether  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  this 
or  that  particular  description  of  elective  franchise,  which 
prevails  in  this  or  that  particular  borough,  I  will  only  answer 
the  question  by  saying,  that  I  look  to  the  whole  as  one  «g^ 
gsegate— that  if  the  present  frame  be  once  taken  to  pieces, 
no  man  could  put  it  tpgetber  again,  and  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  wisdom  of  man — (always  recollecting  in  old 
societies  how  that  wisdom  is  controuled  and  swayed  by  pas^ 
sions,  prejudices,  and  interest)— could  .crea,te  smother  and 
a  new  frame  that  would  loojk  as  well,  and  last  as  long,  as 
the  present  one. 

On  a  late  occasion,  I  stated  to  the  Houae,  that  as  an 
opponent  to  all  wholesale  reform — to  all  reform  upon  prin^ 
dple — I  am  very  desirous  to  transfer  the  dective  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  as  the  means  of  justify- 
ing my  defensive  position  against  that  class  of  reformers. 
My  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  thought  this  would  be  a  dangerous  move,  and  he 
kindly  advised  me  to  make  my  stand  in  the  hollow  rotten 
swamp  of  East  Betford,  only  masking  the  untenable  weak- 
ness of  that  position  by  extending  it  to  the  lines  of  Basset- 
law.  And,  Sir,  he  had  the  further  kindness,  when  he 
found  I  was  not  convinced  by  his  good  advice,  to  bring  up 
all  his  well-trained  and  well-disciplined  forces,  to  prevent  my 
movement  to  Birmingham.     In  that  measure  he  was  sue- 
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cessful,  atid  thereby  rendered  the  present  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  necessary.  But  I  am  convinced  that  his  success 
has  only  increased  the  danger  against  which  he  is  anxious 
to  guard  himself.  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  more 
secure,  if  he  could  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  those 
three  great  districts,  of  which  Birmingham^  Mandiester, 
and  Leeds,  may  be  considered  the  head  quarters. 

The  question  now  before  us  is — whether  greater  danger 
would  accrue  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  existence,  of  a 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  'of  this  country  to- 
wards the  House  of  Commons,  by  giving  the  representative 
franchise  to  these  extensive  manufacturing  districts,  than 
by  withholding  it«  Will  any  man.  Sir,  contend  that  the 
want  of  representatives,  with  whom  they  could  be  in  daily 
communiciEition,  and  who  would  effectually  watch  over  and 
protect  their  important  interests  in  the  legislature,  is  not  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  population  of  those  districts  P 
Surely  the  granting  such  a  necessary  privilege  to  them, 
could  in  no  way  endanger  our  liberties  or  our  constitution  ! 
To  say  that  the  interests  of  those  important  districts  are 
better  attended  to  in  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  representatives  in  this  House,  is  a  paradox 
which  I  am  sure  no  honourable  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
defend.  My  right  honourable  friend  near  me  is  opposed  to 
the  transference  of  the  franchise  to  these  three  great  towns-^ 
the  capitals  of  their  respective  manufacturing  districts,— « 
until  we  shall  have  the  same  number  of  corrupt  boroughs 
disfranchised.  He  says,  that  the  district  of  Halifax  is 
superior  in  amount  of  population  to  any  of  those  towns ;  and 
he  asks,  why  should  not  a  call  be  made  for  a  representative 
for  Sheffield,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which 
this  motion  is  founded  ?  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
Leeds  is  the  capital  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  there- 
fore may  be  justly  taken  as  the  representative  of  that 
interest;  that  Sheffield,  though  with  a  large  population, 
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and  an  extensive  manufacture,  would  be  fully  represented 
by  Birmingham,  which  is  the  head  of  all  that  manufacture; 
and  that  Manchester  is,  in  a  certain  d^ree,  justly  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Thus^  by  gi^ingf 
the  franchise  to  these  three  great  towns,  all  those  different 
interests  would  be  represented  in  this  House. 

My  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  gave  this  House  to  understand, 
upon  a  former  evening,  that,  on  some  future  occasion,  he 
may  acquiesce  in  granting  the  franchise  to  these  towns. 
Now,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  if  we  are  to  give  representatives 
to  these  manufacturing  districts  at  any  time,  it  should  be 
done  now.  This  is  the  occasion  for  giving  them  that  pri- 
vilege, if  we  are  to  give  it  to  them  at  all.  But  I  am 
afraid.  Sir,  that  whatever  this  House  may  do,  or  hereafter 
be  inclined  to  do,  it  will  be  disappointed  in  its  efforts  by  an 
opposition  in  another  place.  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary,*  who,  when  a  member  of  this  House,  said,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  this  country,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons,  was,  that  such 
an  important  class  as  the  great  manufacturing  popu- 
lation should  be  almost  entirely  without  representatives 
in  Parliament.  In  like  manner,  the  late  Eari  of  Liver- 
pool, when  a  bill  was  sent  up  from  this  House,  trans- 
ferring the  elective  franchise  from  Grampound  to  Leeds, 
stated,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  words  ^^  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire,^  should  be  omitted  in  the  bill,  and  the 
selection  of  the  place  left  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
And  what  did  my  noble  friend  add  upon  that  occasion  ? 
He  said,  that  if  it  were  left  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  select  the  place,  it  would  be  understood  that  the  fran- 
chise would  be  given  to  some  large  and  populous  town. 

It  is.  Sir,  upon   such   principles,   that  I  support  the 
noble  lord^s  motion  on  this  occasion.     We  ought  not  to 

•  The  Earl  of  Dudley. 
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allow  technicalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of  real  practical 
improvements.  The  Government  and  the  Legislature  must 
keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Thej  should  neither 
be  behind  it,  nor  before  it.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  for 
Government  never  to  come  down  with  any  important 
measure  of  reform,  until  they  are  driven  to  do  so  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  My  noble  friend  who  has  proposed 
the  amendment  is  young,  and  he  will  live  to  see  the  day, 
when  the  representative  franchise  must  be  granted  to  the 
great  manufacturing  districts.  I  candidly  confess  I  think 
that  that  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  that,  one  day  or 
other,  his  Majesty'^s  Ministers  will  come  down  to  this  House 
to  propose  such  a  measure,  as  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  the  country.  I  think  there  is  little  chance  of 
seeing  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  these  towns  by  the 
disfranchisement  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  to  be  encountered  in  another  place;  and  I  would 
recommend  the  noble  lord,  if  he  should  obtain  leave  ti 
bring  in  a  bill,  to  provide  in  it,  that  a  committee  of  this 
House  shall  be  competent  to  decide  the  question  in  future ; 
and  that  whenever  it  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  laid  be^ 
fore  it,  that  a  borough  has  been  guilty  of  corruption,  it 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  House;  that  the  subject  shall 
then  be  referred  to  a  second  committee,  as  a  committee  of 
appeal,  who  shall  again  take  all  the  facts  of  the  case  into 
consideration ;  and  that,  if  that  second  committee  should 
confirm  the  conviction  made  by  the  first,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  shall  forthwith  take  place,  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  submit  our  privileges  or  our  rights 
to  the  judicature  of  any  tribunal  elsewhere.  That,  Sir,  I 
think,  the  best  way  to  proceed,  instead  of  going  before  an 
unwilling  jury,  and  before  parties  who  can  thwart  all  our 
efforts  to  assert  our  privileges.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this  principle.  It  is  acted  upon  by  every  election 
committee  of  this  House.     I  will  only  mention  the  instance 
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of  the  Bath  election  committee,  who,  when  corruption  was 
proved  a^nst  the  corporaticm,  decided  that  every  person 
paying  scot  and  lot  in  that  city  were  entitled  to  vote*  Thus 
establishing  a  principle  which,  if  acted  upon  in  other  places 
in  England,  would  introduce  a  far  greater  change  in  the 
representative  system,  than  evtf  could  be  effected  by  the 
measure  idiich  I  have  recommended.  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  the  representative  franchise  transferred  from  a  rotten 
borough  to  a  populous  manufacturing  district,  unless  in 
some  such  way  as  that  which  I  have  moitioned.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  fair  claims  of  these  great  towns  to 
send  representatives  to  Parliament  should  be  strongly  im* 
pressed  upon  the  legislature.  It  is  upon  such  grounds 
that  I  support  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  The 
motion  would  certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me 
if  it  had  gone — as  I,  the  other  night,  recommended  the 
House  to  do,— -to  transfer  at  once  the  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  populous  and  important  town  of  Birming- 
ham ;  but  I  hope  that,  however  the  noble  lord  and  my« 
self  may  difPer  in  some  details  on  the  road,  we  shall  arrive 
tcgether  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  House   divided:    For    Lord    John  Russell's  motion,    140. 
Against  it,  188.    Majority  against  the  motion,  48. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE 

AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

March  10. 
This  day  Lord  Palmerston  moved  for  the  production  of  sundry 
Papers,  to  explain  the  part  which  the  British  Government  had  taken 
in  the  AflFairs  of  Portugal.  The  motion  having  been  supported  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  and  Sir 
Francis  Bnrdett,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Galcrafty  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 

Mr.  HusKissON  rose  and  said  :•— 

The  motion  of  my  noble  friend  is  not  founded  upon  idle 


m 
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a 


curiosity,   or  a  wisfi  to  intermeddle   improperly  in  the 
diplomatic  transactions  of  this  country  with  other  states. 
^  But  surely,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  denied  to  us,  that  it  is  the 

'  right  and  duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  over,  and  if  neces- ' 

*  sary  to  control  the   foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 

^  Surely  it  will  not  be  denied  to  us,  that  it  is  one  of  our 

^  highest  functions  to  enquire  how  far  that  policy  is  oon- 

■  sistent  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country ;  and 

'  above  all,  that  it  becomes  us  not  to  neglect  that  duty,  when 

a  question  has  arisen,  and  is  now  pending,  which  affects  not 


I 


*  only  the  public  interest,  but  the  honour,  the  good  name, 

^  and  the  station  of  England  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

i  Sir,  it  was  well  observed,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  session, 

t  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Invemess- 

t  shire,*  that,  for  the  two  last  years,  Parliament  had,  in  a 

I  manner,  abdicated  all  exercise  of  its  just  authority  in  those 

i  respects.     He  was  certainly  correct,  and  I  can  only  say, 

\  that  I  wish  we  may  not  some  day  have  cause  to  repent  of 

that  neglect.     If  ministers  deserve  the  praise  of  having, 
\  during  that  period,  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament, 

and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,   and  sacrificed  their 
^  own,  upon  some  questions  of  the  highest  importance  in  our 

domestic  policy,  is  it  too  much  to  enquire,  whether,  by  the 
like  course,  a  more  salutary  direction  might  not  have  been 
given  to  their  foreign  policy.  In  •  foreign  policy  the  Go- 
vernment has  had  its  own  way — in  the  great  feature  of  our 
domestic  policy  it  has  wisely  yielded  to  an  impulse  not  its 
own;  and  I  think  I  mav  state  as  the  result,  that  if  it 
stands  high  for  the  latter  conduct,  it  has  acquired  any 
thing  but  credit  for  the  former,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-informed,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  every  country  of  Europe,  in  which  political  discus- 
sion is  permitted,  and  in  which  men  are  allowed  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

•  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 
VOL.  III.  2  K 
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It  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field  for  the  debate  of 
this  evening,  if  I  were  to  compare  generally  the  situation 
in  which  this  country  now  stands,  with  that  which  it  occu- 
pied before  we  fell  into  this  state  of  apathy  and  indifference 
to  our  foreign  concerns.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
state— ^and  I  do  it  without  fear  of  contradiction — ^that  when 
that  great  calamity  befel  England,  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, this  country  was  respected  and  looked  up  to,  tram 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other— every  where  the  real 
friends  of  order,  of  peace,  of  national  improvement,  felt  a 
just  confidence,  that,  with  Mr.  Canning  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  England  was  on  their  side ;  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  countenanoe,  by  her  counsels  or  her  conduct,  the  mis- 
chievous schemes  and  restless  views  of  either  of  the  two 
extreme  parties^  which  unfortunately  exist,  more  or  less,  in 
every  part  of  the  continent— equally  adverse  to  the  incre- 
dible, but  highly  dangerous  folly  of  those  who  are  endea^ 
vouring  to  bring  every  thing  in  the  institutions  of  civil 
aociety  back  to  what  they  were  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  of  those  who  wish  to  revive  and  again  call  into 
activity  the  ^liating  spirit  of  that  revolution,  and  again 
to  demolish  the  landmarks  of  property,  and  disturb  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  Europe,  as  fixed  in  the  year  1815. 

Whatever,  Sir,  may  be  the  defects  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  made  at  that 
period,  they  have  certainly  preserved  it  in  peace ;  and  the 
nations  have  become  so  sensible  of  its  blessings,  that  the 
statesman  must  be  little  less  than  insane  who  seeks  to 
revive  the  calamities  of  war.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
declare,  that  I  abjure  all  community  of  feeling  with  those 
who  wish  again  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Europe.  Nothing 
but  the  preservation  of  national  honour,  or  of  national  inde* 
pendencc,  could  justify  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

It  has  been  truly  stated,  that  Mr.  Canning  had  no  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Portuguese  constitution ;  and  the 
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fact  is  so  notorious,  that  no  arguments  are  required  to 
prove  it  But  that  Mr.  Canning  never  interfered  con* 
oeming  this  constitution  is.  Sir,  a  very  different  propo- 
sition. I  am  able  to  bear  my  personal  testimony  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr;  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the  Portuguese 
ooDstitution ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany when  tidings  were  transmitted  from  Paris  of  that 
constitution  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  recdved  in  Por* 
tugal,  and  the  vexation  expressed  by  him  upon  the  occasion 
was  extreme.  He  took  great  pains  to  make  it  known  that 
he  had  not  advised  the  giving  of  that  constitution;  but 
since  it  had  been  given,  he  did  not  refuse  it  his  counte- 
nance. Considering  who  was  the  bearer  of  that  constitu- 
tion to  Europe,  and  considering  the  activity  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  who  was  stated,  in  a  despatch  of  Sir  William 
A'^Court,  to  be  solicitous  for  its  adoption,  it  was  a  very 
natural  inference  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  that  this 
country  was  anxious  to  support  it. 

In  the  autumn  after  it  had  been  sent  to  Europe,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  Portugal ;  and 
when  a  faction,  supported  by  Spain,  or  as  it  was  described 
by  Mr.  Canning,  ^*  a  furious  fanatical  cabal  swaying  the 
King  of  Spain  in  his  own  cabinet,^  and  supplied  vrith  arms 
and  stores  from  thence,  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution^  a  force  was  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
tect Portugal  from  the  invasion.  After  such  conduct, 
it  was  in  vain  to  state  that  we  did  not  undertake  to  defend 
the  constitution  against  foreign  enemies:  from  that  moment 
the  connecticxi  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  was 
identified  with  the  maintenance  of  those  free  institutions, 
and  from  that  moment  Portugal  was  necessarily  divided 
into  two  parties— British  and  Spanish.  I  can  further 
asseit,  that  from  the  moment  our  ambassador  at  Vienna 
signed  the   protocol  concerning  the  government  of  Por- 

2x2 
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tugal,  from  that  moment  we  were  as  much  bound  by  his 
acts,  as  if  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment  had  sent  out  special 
instructions  to  him  upon  that  subject^  and  he  had  com- 
municated the  fact  of  having  received  those  instructions 
to  the  other  parties  engaged  in  the  negotiation.  Yet  my 
right  honoural>le  friend  has  referred  to  the  papers  con- 
nected with  that  negotiation,  and  has  contended  from  them, 
that  in  consequence  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  having  received 
no  instructions  from  his  Majesty^s  Government,  therefore 
that  Grovemment  was  not  bound  by  bis  acts. 

Now,  Sir,  let  the  House  see  how  that  statement  agrees 
with  the  facts.  In  adverting  to  the  present  point  in  dispute, 
I  am  not  about  to  betray  any  information  which  I  may 
have  obtained,  while  holding  a  place  in  his  Majesty'^s 
council.  I  will  state  nothing  but  what  I  have  heard  from 
others — ^nothing  except  what  has  been  made  matter  of 
the  most  perfect  notoriety — nothing  but  what  has  been 
supplied  from  documents  already  published;  and  the 
House  will  see  that  my  right  honourable  friend  has  not 
stated  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  explicit  than  the  statement  put  forth — that  it  was 
the  first  object  of  the  British  Government  to  establish 
peace  between  the  different  branches  of  the  House  of 
Braganza,  and  to  maintain  the  constitution  sent  to  Por- 
tugal by  Don  Pedro.  Of  that  principle  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley  was  perfectly  apprised ;  and  nothing,  I  confess, 
could  exceed  the  surprise  with  which  I  heard  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
give  a  denial  to  such  a  statement.  I  shall.  Sir,  be  able  to 
show,  from  documents  already  before  the  public,  that  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  instructed,  and  did  all 
in  his  power,  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese constitution  of  Don  Pedro.  It  is  not  denied  in 
any  quarter.  Sir,  that  that  constitution  had  an  advocate  in 
the  negotiations  at  Vienna.     Now,  does  any  one  suppose 
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that  that  advocate  was  Prince  Metternich  ?  Which  was  it 
more  likely,  that  he  or  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  would  act  the 
part  of  advocate  upon  such  an  occasion?  When  I  hear 
that  our  ambassador  was  passive  and  not  active  in  those 
negotiations,  I  cannot  help  referring  to  the  Protocol  of  the 
aSd  of  October.  It  sets  out  with  stating,  that  "  after  the 
Protocol  of  the  last  conference  had  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, the  British  Ambassador  announced  that  he  had  a 
confidential  and  important  communication  to  make  to  the 
Congress.""  The  House  may  very  naturally  inquire, 
what  was  that  important  and  confidential  communication  ? 
Nothing  less  than  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  certain 
persons  at  Paris  and  Madrid  had  organized  a  plan  to 
overthrow  the  liberal  institutions  of  Portugal,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  indisposing  Don  Miguel  to  act  fairly  and 
honestly  by  the  constitution  sent  by  his  brother;  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  on  Don  Miguel  to 
pledge  himself  strongly  in  support  of  that  constitution. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  England,  in  every  part  of 
these  conferences,  maintained  the  attitude  and  position  of 
an  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  Portuguese  constitution, 
and  gave  the  people  of  Portugal  reason  to  believe,  that 
those  amongst  them  who  also  supported  it  should  have 
the  benefit  of  her  assistance,  countenance,  and  support. 

Soon  after  this  Don  Miguel  wrote  to  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  and  in  that  letter  pledged  himself  to  govern  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  Constitution.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  of  the 
same  purport  to  his  sister.  Then  came  his  proclamation  to 
the  Portuguese  people,  containing  similar  assurances,  and 
last,  though  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  not  the 
least  important,  there  was  the  letter  of  Don  Miguel  to  our 
Sovereign — ^there  was  the  contract  made  with  the  people  of 
England  through  their  Monarch — a,  contract  made  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  pf  which  the  people  of  Europe  looked 
for  the  performance  to  the  moral  weight  and  character  of  the 
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English  Government  and  the  English  nation.  All  Europe, 
I  affirm,  was  led  to  place  confidence  in  Don  Miguel, 
in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  England,  and  the 
communication  which  he  had  had  with  her.  I  will 
not  add  to  these  circumstances  all  the  personal  honours 
which  Don  Miguel  received  in  this  country,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  apparent  fairness  of  his  conduct,  and  which 
further  '  prove  the  feelings  of  our  Government  with 
reference  to  the  Portuguese  Constitution.  But  here  I  re* 
quest  the  House  to  remember  the  protocol  of  the  12th  of 
January,  to  which  it  is  said  that  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Don 
Miguel  was  no  party.  But,  Sir,  England  was  a  party  to 
it,  and  Austria  was  a  party  to  it,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of 
Don  Miguel  made  hinf  a  party  to  it ;  yet,  from  his  acts, 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  bad  previously  planned  for  the  abandonment 
and  destruction  of  that  Constitution  altogether,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  directly  its  reverse. 

Sir,  Don  Miguel  leaves  this  country  accompanied  by 
the  British  ambassador,  and  supported  by  a  British  force. 
He  arrives  at  Lisbon,  and  before  six  or  seven  days  have 
elapsed,  he  manifests  the  fullest  disposition  to  reject  the 
Constitution,  to  disregard  the  solemn  pledges  he  has 
given,  and  to  break  the  sacred  oaths  by  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  bound.  He  seemed  desirous  to  show,  that  he 
could  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  gratui- 
tously deceive  those  who  placed  confidence  in  him.  His 
conduct  soon  proved,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  oa 
his  honour,  no  faith  could  be  put  in  his  oath.  The  House 
has  been  told,  that  the  British  ambassador  remonstrated 
against  his  proceedings ;  but  we  ought.  Sir,  to  have  the 
exact  words  in  which  he  did  so  remonstrate,  in  order  that 
we  may  judge  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  and  the  principles  which  governed 
the  advisers  of  the  King  in  the  course  which,  upon  that 
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occasion,  they  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Let  the  instruc- 
tions on  which  these  remonstrances  were  founded  be  pro» 
.  dueed,  and  I  will  prove  to  the  House,  that  even  then  the 
maintenance  of  the  PcMrtuguese  Constitution  was  the  great 
object  of  the  British  Government  When  my  right  honour- 
able friend  endeavours  to  implicate  me  and  my  noble 
friend  in  some  of  the  proceedings  complained  of,  I  say 
to  my  right  honourable  Iriend,  ^^  Give  us  the  papers, 
and  then  we  can  defend  ourselves.'"  I  admit  that  the 
despatch  which  actually  recalled  the  troops  did  bear  my 
name;  but  I  am  sure  that  my  right  honourable  friend, 
when  he  made  that  assertion*  had  pot  given  himself  time 
to  look  at  the  documents,  imperfect  ^  they  are.  The 
letter  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer — that  from  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb— -is  dated  the  7th  of  May,  and  was 
received  in  London  on  the  37th.  Now,  it  happened,  that 
before  the  27th  of  May  I  had  resigned  the  seals  of  the 

4  

Colonial  Department.  This  letter  referred  to  the  copy  of 
a  note  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Dudley,  to  the 
Marquis  Palmella.  Why  have  we  not  that  note  before 
us?  On  the  day  on  which  that  letter  was  written,  the 
council  of  Don  Miguel  had  resolved  upon  convoking  the 
Cortes.  That  was  the  first  indication  which  we  had  of  a 
disposition  upon  his  part  to  be  guilty  of  the  treachery 
which  has  marked  his  succeeding  course.  I  again  say, 
that  I  am  perfectiy  ready  to  admit  that  the  order  was 
signed  by  me  which  was  sent  for  the  recal  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  and  that  that  order  was  sent  after  the  con- 
duct of  Don  Miguel  had  given  some  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  his  Majesty^s  Government;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Government  of  that  day  directed 
their  Ambassador  to  address  to  Don  Miguel  tiie  strongest 
remonstrances  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  I  much  wish  dmt  that  remonstrance  was  now 
on  the  tablerof  the  House,  that  Parliament  flight  be  enabled 
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to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  then  advisers  of  the 
Crown  had  acted.  The  result  of  the  despatch  which  was 
received  on  the  22nd  of  June  was,  that  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb  suspended  his  functions  at  Lisbon  until  further 
orders,  and  the  other  Powers  all  followed  the  exsunple  of 
England.  On  the  ISth  of  July,  his  Majesty*s  ministers 
received  a  very  laconic  letter  from  Sir  Frederic  Lamb,  in 
which  he  said, — ^^  I  enclose  the  proclamation  of  Don 
Miguel,  in  which  he  claims  to  b^  recognized  as  King.^ 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears,  that  on  the  ISth  of  July  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  ministers  received  the  notification  of    his  having 
usurped  the  throne  of  Portugal,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to 
be   connected    with   the   Grovemment.     On   the  13th   of 
July,  ministers  received  this  information,  and   I  beg  to 
remind  the  House,  that  only  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  this  despatch,  when  one  would  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  filled  with  indignation  at  the  imposi- 
tion which  had  been  practised  on  his  Majesty — the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afi*airs  declared — what  ? — ^his 
regret  at  the  usurpation  ? — ^his  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the 
persons  whose  lives  and  properties  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  usurper  ?     No  such  thing ;  but  that  the  friends  of  Don 
Miguel  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Portuguese  people! 
Thus  did  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  the  moral  influence 
of  Great  Britain  had  expired ; — tlius  did  it  appear,  that 
our  friendship  and  assistance  w^re  mere  shadows.     Well 
might   the  Portuguese  say,  should  an  English  minister 
again  profier  them  assistance,  ^*  Noscitur  d  sodiSj'^ — ^hea- 
ven defend  us  from  such  friends !     But  it  seems,  we  are 
to  be  friends  of  neither  party.     As  if  to  make  up  for 
the  praise  thus  bestowed  on  these  actions,  the  noble  Lord  has 
lately  spoken  of  the  character  of  this  wretched  Prince  in  good 
set  terms  of  horror  and  detestation.     There  are  no  terms  in 
our  language,  I  believe,  which  can  adequately  describe 
the  compound  enormity  of  baseness,  perfidy  and  villany 
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in  so  young  a  man.  Before  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  hae 
attempted  or  perpetrated  every  crime,  and  displayed  every 
vice  which  historical  truth  and  poetical  fiction  have  accu- 
mulated upon  the  head  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  re- 
morseless  usurper  that  ever  waded  through  the  blood  of 
innocent  kindred  and  betrayed  friends  to  the  British 
Throne.  The  parallel  may,  perhaps,  not  end  here.  Por- 
tugal, like  England,  may  have  a  Bosworth  Field.  For 
one,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  it.  It  would  be  something, 
at  least,  for  the  honour  of  high  lineage  and  royal  blood,  if, 
like  our  Richard,  Don  Miguel  should  thus  be  permitted  to 
veil  the  infamy  of  his  life  by  the  courage  which  marked  its 
close ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  said  of  him,  in  the  page  of 
history,  as  it  was  said  the  other  night  by  a  noble  lord,  that 
he  was  cowardly  because  he  was  cruel.  Let  him  not 
descend  to  posterity  blacker  than  Richard,  and  then,  God 
knows,  he  will  still  be  black  enough.* 

•  A  mistake,  in  the  report  of  this  passage,  having  crept  into  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  23d  of  March,  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it;  and,  while  he  defended  his  own 
character  from  the  effect  of  it,  he  hore  testimony  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  the  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said  :— 

'^  Sir,  I  rise  to  request  your  indulgence  for  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  subject  personally  interesting  to  my  own  character,  and  in  which  I 
may  add,  that  of  this  House  is,  in  some  degree,  concerned.  Every 
gentleman  who  hears  me,  is  aware  of  the  great  exertions  that  are 
made  by  the  Daily  Press  to  give  to  the  public  the  speeches  made  in 
this  House,  within  a  very  few  hours  after  they  are  delivered.  This  ar- 
duous task  is  executed,  I  believe,  honestly  and  impartially ;  but  from 
the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  especially  in  protracted  debates,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  inaccuracies  sometimes  occur  in 
the  reports. 

"  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  last  man  who 
would  trouble  the  House,  by  calling  your  attention  to  any  trifling  in- 
accuracy ;  but.  Sir,  a  mistake,  which  I  find  has  inadvertently  been 
made,  in  sending  to  the  world  s^me  words,  purporting  to  have  been 
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But  can  we^  Sir,  talk  of  this  individual  abstractedly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  en* 
tered  ?  Can  we  forget  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to 
the  King  of  England  ?    Can  we  overlook  the  indignity 

used  by  me  on  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  respecting  Portugal, 
is  not  of  that  immaterial  character.  In  that  debate  I  spoke  very 
late,  and  in  the  course  of  what  I  addressed  to  the  House,  after 
comparing  the  character  of  the  present  Ruler  of  Portugal  to  that  of 
our  Richard  the  Third,  I  added  something  to  this  effect : — that  if 
there  should  ever  arise  a  struggle  for  the  throne  in  Portugal,  be- 
tween the  usurping  uncle  and  his  niece,  the  legitimate  Queen,  for 
one  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  issue  of  that  struggle  should  com- 
plete the  parallel; — that  it  would  be  something  for  the  honour  of 
high  lineage  and  royal  blood,  if  a  life  of  wickedness  were  closed 
by  a  death  of  courage.  I  am  the  more  sure  that  I  used  expressions 
to  this  effect,  as  I  followed  them  up  by  stating,  that  Don  Miguel 
would  then,  at  least,  redeem  himself  in  history,  from  the  character 
which  had  been  given  him  in  another  place,  of  being  cowardly  because 
he  was  cruel. 

'^  Now,  Sir,  in  some  newspaper  of  the  next  morning,  I  am  made 
to  use  the  following  words,  '  It  was  to  be  hoped,  that  he  would  finish 
'  a  life  of  infamy  by  a  deathof  violence.'  As  I  did  not  read  the  debate, 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  this  misrepresentation.  Every  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that 
the  sentiment  put  into  my  mouth  is  calculated  to  convey  a  meaning,  of 
all  others,  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  I  have 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  a  meaning  has,  some  how  or 
other,  abroad,  been  assigned  to  it. 

"  I  have  said  enough.  Sir,  to  rescue  myself  from  the  possibility  of 
so  horrible  a  misconstruction,  and,  I  think,  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
the  House,  that  I  owed  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  trouble 
you  with  this  explanation.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  if  what  fell  from 
me  in  the  debate  to  which  I  have  alluded,  could,  by  possibility,  have 
conveyed  such  an  impression  to  the  mind  of  any  one  individual  in  the 
House,  an  immediate  burst  of  indignation  would  have  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  an  instant  disavowal ;  and  I  am  equally  sure,  that  the 
mistake  of  the  newspaper  miist  have  arisen  purely  from  haste  and 
inadvertency ;  because  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man,  having  English 
blood  in' his  veins,  would  ascribe  to  another  the  use  of  ezpressioni 
which  might  seem  to  imply,  if  not  to  justify,  assassination." 
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with  which  his  subsequent  conduct  visited  the  monarch  of 
this  country  ?  To  use  a  military  metaphor,  a  gallant  body 
of  British  troops,  including  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
household  forces,  had  been  sent  out  as  a  covering  party^  to 
facilitate  the  assaults  and  attacks  which  Don  Miguel  was 
about  to  make  on  that  constitution,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain-<-they  were  sent  out  to  look  on  his  brutal  violence, 
and  to  view,  unmoved,  the  judicial  murders  which  he  was 
committing.  Is  it  for  the  honour  of  this  country  that  there 
should  be  now  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Portuguese 
wandering  all  over  Europe?  I  can  assure  my  right 
honourable  friend,  whatever  he  may  think,  that  the  im- 
pression throughout  the  world  is,  that  the  constitutional 
party  in  Portugal  has  suffered  deeply  for  their  strict 
adhesion  to  this  country.  My  right  honourable  friend  has 
argued,  that  ministers  are  justified  in  the  course  which  they 
have  adopted,  and  that  they  would  have  acted  improperly 
if  they  had,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  interfered 
with  Portugal.  Why !  the  history  of  Portugal  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  English 
interference;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  consequence 
of  the  engagements  which  bind  this  country  to  that  limited 
and  feeble  state.  All  must  know  the  reason  of  the  engage- 
ments  which  bind  us  to  4efend  Portugal  from  any  aggres- 
sion; come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  It  is  evident, 
when  an  engagement  so  binding,  and  yet  so  inconvenient 
to  this  country,  has  been  so  long  preserved,  that  there  must 
be  some  leading  and  paramount  interest  which  calls  for  it 
That  leading  and  paramount  interest.  Sir,  is  to  prevent 
Portugal  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  great 
powers  which  adjoin  that  state,  and  which  this  country  is 
accustomed  to  view  with  jealousy.  Besides,  the  situation 
of  Portugal  is  such  as  to  enable  this  country  the  more 
easily  to  repel  any  design  which  the  Spaniards  may  medi- 
tate with  respect  to  Gibraltar.     Supporting  that  power 
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against  her  continental  neighbours,  we  keep  a  long  line  of 
sea-coast,  harbours  of  great  utility,  and  a  considerable 
maritime  population  in  the  hands  of  an  ally.  Portugal 
ought,  therefore,  to  claim  as  a  right  a  paramount  interest 
in  our  councils. 

What,  Sir,  has  been  the  history  of  our  connection  with 
Portugal  for  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Early  in  the  late  war, 
an  application  was  made  by  Spain  to  Portugal,  calling  on 
her  to  shut  her  ports  against  Great  Britain.  And  what 
representation  did  Portugal  make  to  this  country  ?  She 
said,  that  either  we  must  defend  her  at  our  own  expense, 
and  with  our  own  army  and  navy,  or  else  that  she  must 
comply  with  the  unjust  and  improper  requisition  of  Spain. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  overrun  by  the  powerful 
armies  of  Buonaparte,  this  country  entered  on  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  with  a  most  unbounded  profusion  of  men,  of 
money,  of  military,  of  naval,  and  of  every  other  description 
of  succour.  Did  we  not  train  up  in  that  country  a  well- 
appointed  force  ?  Did  we  not  give  strength  to  her  govern- 
ment, and  inspire  her  whole  population  with  a  spirit  warmly 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  her  rights  ?  All  this  was  done; 
and  in  what  situation  stands  that  country  now  ?  Why,  Sir, 
all  that  we  did  has  been  overturned ;  and  general  corruption, 
folly,  feebleness,  and  immorality  prevails.  Portugal  is  now 
in  a  state  of  absolute  inability  to  make  any  defence  againdt 
foreign  aggression.  She  was  as  inefficient  to  defend  herself 
in  18S7  as  she  was  at  any  previous  time  when  she  had  called 
for  our  assistance.  It  is  the  paramount  duty,  then,  of  this 
country  to  encourage  in  Portugal  such  institutions  as  would 
render  her  government  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful,  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  England  on  every  trifling  occasion  of 
danger.  If  I  were  called  on  to  state  instances  of  oiu*  inter- 
ference, not  during  the  period  of  war,  but  since  the  peace,  I 
would  say,  that  before  the  Constitution  was  sent  over  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  a  large  British  force  was  lying  in  the  Tagus« 
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That  force  was  stationed  there,  not  to  assist  one  party  or 
another,  but  to  preserve  the  government  inviolate.  And 
when  Don  Miguel  attempted  the  foulest  treason  to  his  sove- 
reign and  his  father,  how  was  it  prevented  ?  Why,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  British  ambassador,  who  conveyed  the 
injured  monarch  on  board  an  English  ship  in  the  harbour, 
while  his  rebellious  son  was  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Speaking,  Sir,  of  interference,  I  will  suppose  that  when 
Don  Miguel  was  engaged  in  the  subversion  of  the  Portu- 
guese Constitution,  in  violating  the-  most  solaom  pledges, 
and  profiting  by  the  presence  of  the  British  force  to  per« 
petrate  a  series  of  the  most  odious  treacheries, — I  will  sup- 
pose that  Donna  Maria,  the  rightful  Queen  of  Portugal, 
had  then  arrived  in  that  country,  and  had  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party ;-— what,  I  ask,  would 
then  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  British  ambassador  ? 
Would  he  have  deserted  her,  or  would  he  not  rather,  like 
the.  ambassador  in  1824,  have  protected  her  by  British 
force  against  domestic  treason  ?  Does  the  relationship  of  the 
parties  make  any  difference,  the  rights  of  the  parties  being 
the  same  ?  Does  absence  make  any  difference  as  to  these 
rights  ?  I  think  not.  And  if  the  British  ambassador  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Government  in  one  case,  he 
would  not  have  deserved  its  censure  in  another. 

My  right  honourable  friend  seems  not  to  like  the  Con- 
stitution of  Portugal,  because  the  JBmperor,  it  appears, 
framed  it  in  less  than  a  week,  and  because  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Portuguese.  I  do  not  stand  up  to 
defend  that  Constitution ;  but  it  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say 
that  it  must  be  defective,  liecause  it  was  framed  in  so  short  a 
time.  Let  my  right  honourable  friend  recollect  how  long 
Louis  18th  was  occupied  in  framing  the  Charter  of  France. 
I  believe  the  Charter  of  France — and  I  hope  it  will  not 
die  a  premature  death — was  promulgated  in  three  days 
after  the  necessity  of  such   a  measure  was  pointed  out. 
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When  the  House  is  gravely  told,  that  Eiigland  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  other  countries,— that  this  is  equally  con- 
trary to  her  practice,  and  the  law  of  nations,-*!  beg  to  ask, 
what  has  been  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  but  a  history  of  such  interference  ?     Naples,  Spain, 
Piedmont,  all  the  smaller  states  of  Europe,  have  been  sa  in- 
terfered with.    The  fact  is,  that  the  sort  of  Constitution  to 
be  interfered  with  justified  or  condemned  interference.    Do 
any  people,  urged  by  their  wants,  proceed  in  a  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  quiet  manner  to  remodel  their  anciait  usages, 
giving  themselves  institutions  intended  to  secure  life  and 
property,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  improvement,  while 
they  afford  a  protection  against  arbitrary  power; — ^if  those 
institutions  involve  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  promise  to  establish  a  regular  and  free 
Constitution ; — if  they  are  brought  about  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  people,  all  the  despots  of  Europe  imme- 
diately join  to  crush  them.     No  question  is  asked,  whether 
the  Constitution  be  good  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit ;  the  only 
question  is,  ^^  Does  the  Constitution  flow  from  the  people, 
is  it  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  P^  and 
if  it  be,  is  it  to  be  unhesitatingly  crushed  ?    That  the  Por- 
tuguese Constitution  came  from  a  legitimate  source,  even 
the  despots  of  Europe  cannot  deny ;  that  it  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Portuguese  people  is 
equally  certain :  But  when  this  Constitution  is  put  down  by 
a  fanatical  rabble,  headed  by  priests,  and  stimulated  and 
supported  by  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  then  the  people  of 
England  hear  of  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  noiwinterfer- 
ence, — ^then  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,    though    never    over-anxious    to    recognise    the 
power  of  the  people, — ^found  their  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference on    the   impropriety,  the  impolicy,  of  appealing 
against    the    voice    of    the    people.       The   Constitution 
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had  the  marks  and  stamps  of  freedom,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  supported.  Though  recognised  by 
all  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  is  not  for  one 
moment  to  be  defended.  Had  an  attack  been  made  on  an 
absolute  monarch  by  the  people,  their  armies  would  in- 
stantly have  marched  to  his  rescue.  They  looked,  how- 
ever, with  complacency,  and  with  approbation,  on  the  over- 
throw of  free  institutions. 

Sir,  it  is  not  for  England  to  hold  counsel  with  those  who 
entertain  such  doctrines  respecting  the  duty  of  sovereigns. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  language  used  on  hearing  of 
Don  MigueFs  usurpation ;  and  is  that  the  only  indicati(m 
we  have  given  of  our  readiness  to  support  him  ?  What  is 
the  reason,  I  would  ask,  of  the  breathless  baste  with  which 
the  blockade  of  Oporto  was  recognised, — a  blockade  so 
utterly  inefficient,  and  even  ridiculous,  that  whilst  the 
government  at  Oporto  w^  sitting,  devising  measures 
against  Don  Miguel,  the  first  intimation  of  it  was  conveyed 
by  the  newspapers?  All  Eur(^  w^s  astonished  that 
Great  Britain  should  so  prematurely  have  thrown  its  great 
influence  into  the  scale  of  usurpation. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  said,  "  Would  you  have 
gone  to  war  ?"  Why,  if  England  had  manifested  her  opi- 
nions in  the  tenour  of  her  conduct,  and  especially  if  she  had 
declared  those  opinions  to  her  allies,  such  a  declaration 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  crush  the  usiurper. 
Even  if  war  were  the  result,  no  man  could  deny,  that  a 
war  against  a  usurper,  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign,  and  a 
persecutor  of  his  people,  would  have  been  just.  But  had 
we  merely  blockaded  the  Tagus,  or  issued  a  declaration,  or 
made  a  display  of  force,  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  usurpation.  But 
the  fact  of  this  interference  in  support  of  the  usurper,  and 
against  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  PcMrtugal,  is  no  longer  an 
inferential  charge  against  the  Government.     It  has  lately 
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been  avowed  by  the  head  of  that  Grovernment,  that  his  pro- 
ceedings in  respect  to  Terceira  were  pursued  with  that 
intent     With  grief  and  mortification,  greater  than  I  can 
trust  myself  to  express,  did  I  hear  it  declared,  that  the 
state  of  Terceira  was  not  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  would  have  been,  had  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  done 
their  duty,  as  this  country  had  done  hers.    Sir,  what  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  this  declaration  ?  That  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power,  and  more,  as  it  will  be  made  too  plainly 
to  appear,  than  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned,  for  the  odious 
purpose  of  putting  Terceira   under  the  dominion  of  Don 
Miguel ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  other  powers 
had  not  co-operated  with  us  in  this  iniquitous  project.     We 
are  disappointed,  forsooth,  because  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  not  send  his  ships  of  war  to  prevent  Count  Villa 
Flor  and  his  gallant  companions  from  finding  an  asylum  in 
that  island — ^and  yet  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  not 
committed,  as  England  is  committed,  to  the  protection  of 
those  who  have  stood  by  the  Constitution  and  their  legiti- 
mate Sovereign,  and  who  have  been  taught  by  us  to  believe 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  standing  by  the  connection  of 
their  country  with  Great  Britain :  but,  if  not  committed  to 
them,  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
claims  of  misfortunes. 

Sir,  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  this  ill-omened  de- 
claration has  probably  reached  the  young  and  gallant  hero, 
Count  Villa  Flor,  who  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  that 
island,  and  who  has  shown  how  worthy  he  is  of  that  trust, 
by  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he  repulsed  the  Miguelite 
forces  last  autumn.  What  must  have  been  his  feelings 
at  reading  this  declaration  ?  amounting  as  it  does  to  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  disappoinment,  that  he  had  been 
able — (able  unassisted,  able  in  spite  of  the  hostile  inter- 
ference of  England) — to  save  himself  and  his  loyal  country- 
men, by  their  own  prowess,  and  their  own  resources,  from 
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the  scaffolds,  the  tortures,  the  dungeons  of  the  usuqxa-.    I 
think  I  see  him  casting  his  eyes  round  that  little  island,  now 
so  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  noblest  ties  of  patriotism  and 
honour — I  think  I  hear  him  exclaim,  in  the  agony  of  em« 
bittered,  but  indignant  feelings,  '^  I  was  but  a  stripling, 
when,  in  1810,  Lord  Wellington  made  his  stand  in  the  Imes 
of  Torres  Vedras.     That  last  little  nook  of  the  land  of  my 
birth  was  then  the  only  spot  in  the  west  of  Europe,  from 
Venice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  not  under 
the  yoke  of,  or  in  immediate  subjection  to,  one  overwhelm- 
ing usurpation.     It  was  there  that  I  saw  Lord  Wellington 
plant  that    standard  of   defiance    against   the   countless 
armies  of  Buonaparte,  which,  three  years  afterwards,  flying 
triumphant  across  the  Pyrenees,  was  waving  in  victory, 
and  amid  the  shouts  of  general  peace,  upon  the  ramparts  of 
Thoulouse.     The  sight  of  Lord  Wellington  shut  up  at^ 
Torres  Vedras  first  kindled  in  my  youthful  bosom  the  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  aspirations  of  hpnourable  fame.     If 
from  Terceira  I  now  defy  the  tyrant  of  Portugal,  it  is 
because  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  taught 
me  what  may  be  achieved  by  indomitable  fortitude,  and  by 
unshaken  perseverance  in  a  just  cause.     It  is  with  un- 
bounded admiration  of  those  virtues  in  him,  that  I  have 
studied  to  make  him  my  pattern,  and  that  I  raise  my  daily 
prayers  to  Heaven,  that  I   may  have  the  constancy  to 
emulate  them  for  the  restoration  of  my  lawful  sovereign, 
and  the  deliverance  of  my  native  land.'''     If  these  be  the 
feelings  of  Count  Villa  Flor,  when  he  receives  the  declara- 
tion to  which  I  have  alluded  with  so  much  pain  and  regret, 
I  can  only  say  that,  with  those  sentiments,  I  had  rather  be 
Count  Villa  Flor,  shut  up  with  his  faithful  baud  at  Ter- 
ceira, than  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  regretting  that 
he  and  they  are  still  able  to  defy  the  vengeance  of  Don 
Miguel;  and  fearing  that  from  thence,  they  may  at  last 
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accomplish  the  downfall  of  his  tyranny,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  haj^iness.to  Portugal. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  whether  Parliament 
looks  to  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  or  its  interests,  whether 
it  looks  to  the  opinion  of  foreign  states  or  to  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  freedom ;  it  is  bound  to  interfere — ^it  is  bound 
to  call  for  that  information  which  can  alone  enable  it  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  I 
wish  for  inquiry,  and  for  the  interposition  of  the  authority 
and  opinion  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  those  further 
proceedings  which  would  make  the  ministers  of  England 
appear  disadvantageously  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  form 
a  blot  in  our.  history  in  all  time  to  come.  Something  has 
been  hinted  at  of  a  treaty  of  amnesty.  I  will  only  say, 
that  unless  it  be  guaranteed  by  something  more  trustworthy 
than  the  oath  of  Don  Miguel,  no  man  ought  to  rely 
upon  it. 

The  House  divided  :  For  Lord  Palmerston's  motion,  73.  Against 
it,  150. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

THE  COUNTRY. 

March  16. 

This  day,  Mr.  E.  D.  Davenport  moved,  "  that  the  Petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  complaining  of  the  Distresses  of  various  classes 
of  the  Community,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  grievances  and  the 
remedy  thereof."  Upon  which.  Sir  Charles  Burrell  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  "  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  national  distress,  and  whether  any  and  what  reme- 
dies can  be  applied." 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sir;— The  principal  arguments  which  have  hitherto 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  motion, — I  might,  indeed. 
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say  the  whole — ^by  those  who  have  given  it  an  unqualified 
support,  turn  upon  some  undefined  alteration,  which  they 
wish  to  effect  in  our  Currency. 

The  honourable  baronet  who  immediately  preceded  me, 
has  ventured  intp  the  field  of  prophecy.  He  predicts,  that 
we  must,  ere  long,  come  to  one  of  these  alternatives — 
either  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  by  a  return  to  an 
inconvertible  paper  circulation,  or  a  national  bankruptcy. 
The  honourable  baronet  fortifies  himself  in  this  predic- 
tion by  quoting  one  from  Mr.  Hume,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  true  prophet,  for  having  foretold,  in  his  Essay  upon 
Public  Credit,  **that  bankruptcy  would  be,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  extension  of  our  debt.'' 
Many  years  have  elapsed — ^more  than  seventy — since  this 
prediction  of  the  philosopher  was  given  to  the  world.  I 
hope  that  the  honourable  baronet  may,  for  as  many  years, 
continue  to  survive  his  prophesy,  and  to  serve  his  country  ; 
but  however  long  his  life  may  be,  I  trust  that  many  more 
years  will  pass  away,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume,  before 
the  honourable  baronet  is  found  to  have  been  a  truer  pro- 
phet than  his  predecessor  has  proved. 

Now,  Sir,  I  trust  that  neither  the  honourable  member 
for  Shaftesbury,  who  has  originated' this  motion,  nor  my 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Shoreham,  who  has 
moved  the  amendment,  will  consider  that  I  am  wanting 
in  respect  to  them,  if  I  decline  to  argue,  at  any  length, 
the  state  of  our  Currency,  in  reference  to  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  it,  between  the  origin  of  its  de- 
rangement in  1797  and  its  final  restoration  in  1819*  From 
the  period  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  in  1810,  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  state 
my  opinions  on  this — ^the  great,  though  not  the  only, 
source,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country — that  I  willingly 
leave  to  others    the    task    of  following    the   honourable 

gentlemen    upon    this    exhausted   subject.      I  will  only 
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state,  that  in  1819)  when  the  Bill,  now  called  Mr.  PeeFs 
Act,  was  brought  in,  I  was  Unavoidably  kept  away  from 
the  house  by  illness ;  otherwise  I  should  have  given  to 
that  measure  my  active  and  cordial  support.  In  1822, 
when  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Essex,  for  revising  that  act,  and  altering 
the  standard  of  value,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
very  fully  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  To  that 
motion  I  moved  an  Amendment  in  the  following  words, 
^'  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  this  realm,  in  weighty  fineness,  or  deno- 
mination.'"* In  this  amendment,  after  two  nights^  debate, 
the  House  concurred^  by  a  majority  of  194  to  30. 

If  this.  Sir,  was  the  resolution  of  the  House^  three 
years  only  after  the  act  of  1819,  how  much  more  ought 
we  to  adhere  to  it  in  1880  i  The  greatest  of  all  curses,  to 
an  opulent  and  commercial  country,  is  a  system  of  vacil- 
lation, unsteadiness,  and  alternation  in  its  standard  of 
value,  frequently  disturbing  and  unsettling  the  property 
and  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  destroying  the  foundation 
of  confidence  and  security  in  all  contracts  and  pecuniary 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  in  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  government  I  wish  I  could  say, 
that  there  are  no  other  causes  connected  with  our  Cur- 
rency (even  as  it  now  is),  which,  by  affecting  commercial 
credit,  render  alternations  in  its  value  far  too  frequent,  and 
which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  correct. 

Were  I  prepared  to  admit — which  I  certainly  am  not 
— that  in  1819  we  should  have  been  justified  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  our  currency,  instead  of  simply  restoring 
it,  I  must  not  the  less  contend,  that  we  can  exercise 
no  such  discretion  now.  I  know  there  are  many  well- 
informed  persons  who  take  a  different  view  from  me  of 
the  course  which  we  might  have  pursued  in  1819»  when 
we  had  to  make  a  choice  upon  this   subject     It  is  quite 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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consistent  in  them,  thinking  that  we  committed  an  error 
in  1819^  to  maintain,  as  most  of  them,  I  believe,  do,  that 
it  is  now  better  to  endure  the  evils  which  that  error  has 
brought  upon  us,  than  to  venture  to  disturb  the  settle- 
ment once  made,  at  the  risk  of  all  the  disquietude,  alarm, 
and  derangement,  which  would  inevitably  attend  such 
an  attempt.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  I  am 
not  afraid  that  any  such  attempt  will  find  many  partisans 
in  this  House ;  and  I  own  that  I  consider  it  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  efficacy  of  every  suggestion  of  relief, 
that  we  should,  if  possible,  pronounce  ourselves  so  de* 
cidedly  on  the  permanence  of  our  present  monetary  system, 
as  finally  to  set  at  rest  all  hopes  and  fears  on  this  too  long 
agitated  question. 

There  is  one  branch,  indeed,  oi  this  subject  which  does 
not,  I  admit,  involve  any  necessary  alteration  in  the  stan- 
dard of  our  currency :  I  mean,  the  circulation  of  one 
pound  notes,  convertible  into  coin  upon  demand.  Their 
suppression  rests  upon  distinct  grounds.  It  is  manifest 
that  notes,  of  the  same  denomination  with  our  principal 
gold  coin,  cannot  be  allowed,  without  the  effect  being  to 
drive  the  latter  out  of  circulation.  Such,  therefore,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  small  notes  being  again  permitted. 
Upon  the  first  excitement  in  trade,  leading  to  a  general 
improvement  in  prices,  these  notes  would  be  largely  issued 
to  facilitate  speculations.  The  foreign  exchanges,  for  a 
time,  would  not  be  materially  aiFected,  because  these 
speculations,  as  far  as  they  led  to  payments  abroad, 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  exportation  of  our  gold 
coin.  In  this  mode,  the  greater  part  of  our  coin,  as  well 
that  deposited  in  the  Bank,  as  that  in  circulation,  might 
gradually  disappear,  the  exchanges  still  remaining  very 
slightly  affected.  The  importation  of  foreign  goods 
would  be  promoted  by  this  large  exportation  of  our  coin, 
and  by- the  rise  of  all  commodities  in  this  country.     Every 
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thing  would  appear  prosperous;  but  the  prosperity 
would  be  sliort-lived  and  delusive.  The  time  would' 
come  in  which  the  Bank  of  England,  alarmed  for  its  own 
safety  by  the  lowering  of  its  treasure,  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  measures  to  protect 
itself.  The  effect  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  panic  of 
18^,  and  of  all  the  miserable  consequences  by  which  it 
has  been  followed.  If,  therefore,  we  make  up  our  mind& 
again  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  small  notes,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  one  of  these  alternatives— either  their 
paving  the  way  for,  and  gradually  leading  to,  another 
Bank  Restriction  (from  which  we  so  narrowly  escaped  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1825), — or  for  alternations  of  fictitious 
prosperity,,  such  as  immediately  preceded  that  crisis,  to  be 
followed  by  overwhelming  distress,  such  as  that  by  which 
it  was  terminated.  Upon  this  ground,  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  find,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
resolved  to  maintain  the  suppression  of  one  pound  notes  in 
England ;  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  depreciation, 
but  because,  so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  exist,  you  can 
only  escape  the  greater  calamity  of  restriction,  leading  to 
an  incontrovertible  paper  currency,  by  the  evil  only  second 
to  it  in  degree,  that  of  such  a  calamity  as  befell  us  in  the 
autumn  of  18J^. 

Looking  to  the  motion,  however,  in  its  more  general 
character,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  underrated  the 
present  distress.  The  numerous  petitions  attest  its  ex- 
istence, and  a  document,  recently  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  is  unfortunately  no  slight  confirmation 
that  their  allegations  are  but  too  well  founded.  The  docu- 
ment to  which  I  allude,  is,  <^  An  Account  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  in  and  paid  out,  on  account  of 
Savings^  Banks,  for  the  last  two  years.*"  The  year  1828 
exhibits  the  following  amounts — ^paid  in,  94!5,448/. — drawn 
out,  678,420/. :— the  year  1829,  paid  in,  449,4f93— drawn 
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out,  1,444,937^  The  figures,^  and  the  comparison  which 
they  afford,  speak  for  themselves,  and  must  be  taken  as  a 
strong  indication  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  labo- 
rious classes  in  the  year  1829.  But  whilst  I  acknowledge, 
and  deeply  lament^  the  intensity  of  suffering  and  misery 
which  have  been  endured  in  many  quarters,  especially 
during  the  last  severe  winter,  I  cannot  take  that  gloomy 
and  hopeless  view  of  our  situation,  to  which  some  appear 
to  yield  themselves  up»  I  never  can  believe,  that  a  coun- 
try like  England,  however  crippled  for  a  time  by  some 
derangement  in  the  system  of  its  interior  economy,  can  be 
reduced,  all  at  once,  to  a  state  of  helpless  weakness,  and 
irremediable  decay.  I  have  a  more  just  reliance  upon 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  power,  in  every  branch  which 
constitutes  the  substantial  riches  and  real  strength  of  the 
country,  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  manufactures, 
its  immense  accumulation  of  fixed  capital,  the  energy  of 
our  national  character,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
an  ingenious,  enterprising,  and  orderly  population.  I  have 
a  further  ground  of  well  founded  confidence  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  sanguine  hope  for  the  future,  in  an  enlight- 
ened  public  opinion,  exercising  every  year  more  and  more, 
under  the  benefits  of  free  discussion,  its  salutary  influence 
upon  the  councils  of  ministers,  *as  well  as  upon  the  deli- 
berations  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  man,  I  think,  who 
can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  can  recollect  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last,  or  who  witnesses  those  of  the  present 
session — those  I  might  say  which  have  marked  the  present 
week, — without  feeling  this  consolation.  This  growth  of 
intelligence,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  itself  either  productive 
industry  or  national  wealth  :  but  it  is  the  shield  which  pro- 
tects both  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  the 

*  This  difference  has,  in  some  degree,  heen  since  accounted  for  by 
change  in  the  law,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  Government,  which  took  place  in  November '1828i 
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errors  of  empiricism.  It  is  the  finger-post,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  points  the  path  of  safety, 
and  guides  us  in  the  career  of  rational  improvement. 

Admitting  then,  as  I  do,  the  existence  of  distress,  but 
hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
have  seen  its  worsts  it  still  becomes  my  duty,  whilst  I 
cling  to  that  hope,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which,  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  have  produced  such  frequent 
recurrences  of  public  embarrassment. 

It  appears  to  me.  Sir,— and  it  is  well  known  to  several 
of  my  right  honourable  friends,  that  my  opinion  is  of  much 
longer  standing  that  the  present  emergency, — ^that  the 
main  difficulty,  not  an  occasional,  but  rather  an  habitual 
difficulty,  under  which  this  country  labours,  is  the  too 
great  pressure  upon  the  springs  and  sources  of  productive 
industry :  and  that  this  pressure,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  being  too  great  in  ordinary  times,  becomes 
excessive,  and  is  subject  to  fits  of  exacerbation,  from  any 
incidental  casualty,  such  as  an  ungenial  season,  or  a  tem- 
porary derangement  in  any  considerable  branch  of  our  ma- 
nufactures or  trade.  To  a  casualty  of  this  description  we 
must  always  be  liable,  but  it  ought  not  to  reduce  us  to 
suffering  like  that  which  we  now  endure,  if  we  had  been 
before  in  a  robust  and  healthy  condition. 

If  I  am  asked  the  cause  of  the  habitual  existence  of  this 
too  great  pressure,  I  can  only  state  the  impression  of  my 
own  mind.  It  is  simply  this,  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  country,  by  which  I  mean 
everything,  having  value  in  exchange,  that  is  raised  and 
produced  by  the  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  fund  are  derived  the  subsistence,  the  comforts,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  all,  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant, — 
I  say  that,  in  its  distribution,  the  portion  of  it  reserved 
for  reproduction  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  either  for  the  well-being  of  the  la- 
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bouring  classes^— the  immediate  instrument  of  that  repro- 
duction,—or  for  the  due  maintenance,  and  progressiye 
growth,  of  the  capitals  by  which  their  labour  is  called  into 
active  exertion. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  this  statement,  I  have  only  said  in 
other  words,  that  the  wages  of  labour  have  been  too  low, 
and  the  profits  of  fructifying  or  productive  capital  less  than 
they  ought  to  be :  but  there  is  an  advantage,  in  a  discus- 
sion like  the  present,  in  describing  these  evils,  so  as  to 
trace  them  to  their  elementary  causes. 

Many  concurrent  circumstances  have  contributed,  since 
the  restoration  of  peace,  to  produce   this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.     Over  some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  may 
be  traced,  we  have,  from  diflTerent  reasons,  little  or  no  con- 
trol :  for  instance,  we  cannot  r^ulate  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  or  the  competition  of  other  countries  with  the 
products  of  our  ovni  in  the  foreign  market.     Neither  can 
we  interpose  our  authority — Grod  forbid  we  should  !^-to 
stop  the  progress  of  improvement  in  mechanical  or  che- 
mical science,  or  to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant 
or  in  the  other  pecuniary  dealings  of  society.     To  the  con« 
sequences  of  other  causes  of  di£Sculty  we  have  deliberately 
submitted,  as  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  far  greater 
evils ;  for  instance,  in  putting  an  end  to  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency. 

But  there  are  causes  which,  if  they  have  produced  any 
part  of  the  evil,  are  completely  within  our  control.  I 
allude  now  to  that  change  in  our  commercial  policy,  to 
which  so  much  of  our  present  distress  has  been  ascribed, 
by  clamour  out  of  doors,  and  by  more  than  one  speaker  in 
this  debate.  When  people  are  suffering,  nothing  is  more 
easy,  and,  with  superficial  observers,  more  common,  than 
to  raise,  or  join  in,  any  cry  which  saves  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  Free  Trade,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  nicknamed, 
by  those  who  use  words  without  knowing  what  they  them* 
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selves  mean,  has  in  this  way  been  denounced  by  the  disap- 
pointed selfishness  of  some,  and  adopted  without  consi- 
deration by  others,  as  the  source  of  all  our  difficulties.  It 
has  been  so  designated  by  the  honourable  Alderman,*  one 
of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  by  the  honourable 
members  for  Cornwall  and  Newark,  and  by  others ;  but 
none  of  these  honourable  members  ever  condescend  to 
tell  us  what  they  mean,  or  understand,  by  Free  Trade. 
It  is  of  this  that  I  have  before  complained,  and  that  I 
again  complain  on  this  occasion.  Do  they  know  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  our  commercial  policy, 
since  the  restoration  of  peace  ?  If  they  do,  why  not 
point  out  to  this  house  specifically  the  alterations  of  which 
they  disapprove,  and  move,  as  it  is  fully  competent  for 
them  to  do,  for  the  repeal  of  the  particular  Acts  by  which 
they  have  been  effected,  and  for  the  revival  of  Acts,  now 
no  longer  upon  the  Statute  Book,  by  which  industry  and 
trade  would  again  be  placed  under  their  former  regu* 
lations  ?  Would  not  this  course  be  more  consistent  with 
the  straitforward  duty  of  legislation,  than  to  give  their 
countenance  to  a  senseless  clamour,  and  to  keep  up  delu- 
sion and  irritation  among  a  suffering  people,  instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  administer  that  relief,  which,  if 
they  have  faith  in  their  own  declamations,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  propose  ?  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  gentlemen  to  tell  us,  intelligibly  and  in 
detail,  what  it  is  that  has  been  done  which  ought  to  be 
undone,  and  what  they  would  substitute  for  that  which  is 
pow  in  existence.  Every  challenge  of  this  sort  they  have 
hitherto  declined,  forgetting  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ar- 
raign a  system  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  amend,  and 
that  they  are  sent  here,  not  to  aggravate  what  is  wrong  by 
inflammatory  denunciations,  but  to  correct  it  by  calm  coun-^ 
sel  and  appropriate  remedies.  This  is  a  duty  which  they 
cannot  expect  to  devolve  upon  those  who  differ  with  them 

•  Alderman  Waithman. 
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in  principle ;  and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it 
themselves,  their  omission  is  equally  unjustifiable  towards 
those  who  concur  in  their  opinions,  and  towards  Parliament, 
of  which  the  measures  are  the  objects  of  their  obloquy  and 
abuse ;  and  when  I  say  Parliament,  perhaps,  as  the  indi* 
vidual  in  this  House  most  immediately  responsible  for  those 
measures,  and  who,  as  such,  has  come  in  for  the  greatest 
share  of  that  obloquy  and  abuse,  I  too  .may  be  allowed 
personally  to  complain  of  the  injustice  towards  myself  of 
this  continued  dereliction  of  their  duty.  Six  or  seven  hun.. 
dred  statutes,  passed  for  improving  the  commerce  and  in« 
dustry  of  the  country  by  a  system  of  protection,  prohibit 
tion,  restriction,  and  interference,  have  been  repealed.  How 
many  of  these  laws  do  they  propose  to  re-enact  ?  Or  do 
they  wish  to  revive  the  whole,  with  all  their  vexatious,  con- 
flicting^ frequently  contradictory,  and  invariably  absurd, 
regulations  ?  Do  they  wish  again  to  introduce  prohibition 
a»  a  principle  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  to  revive 
monopoly  as  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  ?  If  they  do,  in 
God'^s  name,  let  them  make  the  attempt,  and  let  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  guidance  of  common  sense  and  public 
opinion,  decide  between  the  advocates  of  such  a  system,  and 
the  support  of  what  they  deride,  but  dare  not  discuss,  a» 
the  system  of  Free  Trade, 

The  honourable  Baronet  who  spoke  last  indeed,  the 
member  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  has  denounced  that 
system  as  one  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  force  exports. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  A 
forcing  system,  either  of  exports  or  imports,  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  policy  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
recommend.  '  That  policy  has  been  rather  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  system,  and  without  any  forcing,  to  leave  to  indivi- 
duals to  follow  their  own  views,  to  regulate  their  own  spe« 
culations,  and  to  consult  their  own  interests.  This  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  general  rule,  applicable  alike  tathe  industry 
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fmd  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Exceptions  to  it  may  be 
justified  upongrounds  of  special  expediency ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  watched  with  the  more  jealousy,  as  every  such  excep- 
tion is  a  departure  from  that  course  which,  in  the  long-run, 
must  be  most  conducive  to  public  prosperity. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  honourable  Alderman,  and 
others  of  his  school,  who  cannot  deny  that  the  quantity  of 
goods  exported  of  late  years  has  greatly  increased,  that 
the  more  you  export,  the  greater  your  loss ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  this  almost  ludicrous  doctrine  is,  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  exports  has  diminished  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  quantity  exported  has  increased.  Do  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine  seriously  mean  to  contend,  that  our 
export  trade,  upon  an  average,  is  a  losing  concern,  and 
that  it  goes  on  increasing,  year  after  year,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  unprofitable  P  When  I  ask  them 
this  question,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  adventures 
have  been  attended  with  loss  ;  that  upon  others  the  profit  has 
been  very  small ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  men  of  common 
sense,  prudence,  and  calculation,  would,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  persevere,  much  less  that  they  should  voluntarily 
increase  their  speculations,  in  any  trade,  when  the  amount 
of  loss  and  not  of  profit  (however  low  the  latter)  was  to 
be  measured  by  the  scale  of  such  speculations.  In  fact^ 
Sirj  I  have  one  short  answer  to  the  tenets  of  that  school  of 
which  the  honourable  Alderman  and  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Newark  are  now  the  acknowledged  chiefs*  It  is 
this, — If  you  resort  at  all  to  the  foreign  market,  you  must 
be  content  to  sell  your  commodities  for  the  prices  which 
you  can  procure  in  competition  with  the  like  articles,  the 
produce  of  any  other  countries.  You  cannot  control  their 
capital, — you  cannot  regulate  their  industry — and  do  you 
expect  to  i^iprove  the  chance  of  meeting  them  at  equal 
prices,  by  subjecting  your  own  people  to  restraints  and 
burthens,  from  which  those  with  whom  they  have  to  com- 
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pete  are  free  ?  The  honourable  Alderman,  therefore,  must 
make  his  election ;  either  our  export  trade  must  cease,  or 
we  must  be  content  with  the  price  which  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  yield.     The  purchaser  in  that  market  concerns 
himself  very  little  about  the  cost  of  production  here,  or 
elsewhere;  quality  and   price  are  the   considerations  by 
which  he  is  governed,  in  his  choice  between  the  British 
and  the  foreign  competitor.    Now,  if  this  be  the  principle 
which  r^^lates  every  foreign  market  to  which  our  mer- 
chants resort,  does  it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  price,  in  our  own  market,  of  every  article,  the  like 
of  which  we  export  for  foreign  consumption,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  selling  price  abroad  ?  If  the  price  abroad  be 
permanently  depressed,  the  home  price  must  partake  of 
that  depression.     This  must  be  my  first  answer  to  those 
who  tell  us,  that  the  home  market  of  the  country  is  every 
thing,  the  only  market  deserving  of  encouragement.     The 
home  trade  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  great  importance  and 
value ;  but  it  has  been  sacrificed,  ruined,  and  put  down 
(we  are  told)  by  the  forcing  and  encouragement  given, 
under  the  new  system,  to  our  export  trade.     To  maintain 
this  position  the  following  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be 
called,  is  had   recourse  to.     The  increase  of  our  export 
trade  has  been  followed  by  a  more  than  proportionate  de« 
crease  of  the  home  trade;  by  forcing  the  one  you  have 
injured  the  other,  and  the  result  is,  that  both  have  become 
unprofitable.    I  know  not  how  to  measure  the  home  trade, 
except  by  the  home  consumption.     It  may  be  difficult,  es- 
pecially for  an  individual  like  myself,  unaided  by  the  faci« 
lities  which    office    affords,    to  ascertain    accurately  the 
amount,  of  that  consumption.     I  have,  however,  endea> 
voured,  by  a  reference  to  the  retiuns  to  this  House,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some,  most  intelligent  friends  in  the  mer- 
cantile line,  to  collect  information  upon  this  point;   and 
I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  state  the 
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result.  I  have  selected  articles  of  the  most  extensive  use 
in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  I  have  made  my 
comparison  upon  the  consumption  of  five  years;  namely^ 
from  1816  (I  select  this  as  the  year  of  the  highest  re- 
turn) to  1820,  both  inclusive,  and  in  like  manner  for  the 
last  five  years,  from  1824  to  1828. 

The  first  article  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  Cotton  Wool- 
The  average  annual  importation,  from  1816  to  1820,  was 
1899141,646  lbs. : — the  average  annual  importation  from 
1824  to  1828  was  210,886,092  lbs.  The  average  annual 
exportation  of  Cotton  Wool  for  the  same  periods  was,  for 
the  first,  11,873,800  lbs.,  for  the  second,  21,298,800  lbs. ; 
leaving  of  Cotton  Wool  for  manufacture  in  this  country, 
an  annual  average,  for  the  first  period,  of  1279267,846  lbs. ; 
and  for  the  second,  189,588,192  lbs.  These  respective 
quantities  were  disposed  of  in  each  period,  in  the  manufac- 
tured state,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows: 
first — Cotton  Yam  exported  (one-eighth  being  added  for 
waste),  the  annual  average  of  the  first  period,  19,984,664 
lbs. — ^in  the  second  period,  48,472,202  lbs. : — secondly — 
Cotton  Cloth  exported  (computing  six  yards  of  cloth  of  all 
kinds  to  be  produced  from  one  pound  of  cotton),  annual 
average  of  the  first  period,  255,507,058  yards — in  the  se- 
cond period,  860,265,256  yards :— thirdly,— Cotton  Cloth 
retained  for  home  consumption  (computing  one  pound  of 
cotton  to  make  five  yards  of  cloth),  in  the  first  period, 
227,008,484  yards— in  the  second  period,  399,678,923 
yards.  I  may  here  just  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  six 
yards  to  the  pound  of  cotton  for  foreign,  and  of  five  for 
home,  consumption,  is  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  accuracy,  by  those  who  are  practically  most  conversant 
with  the  manufacture 

The  next  article  is  Sheep'*s  Wool.  The  annual  average 
importation  of  the  first  period  is  14,443,834  lbs. ;— of  the 
second,  28,356,417  lbs.  :  retained  for  home  use,  in  the  first 
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period,  14,430,917  lbs. ;— in  the  second,  27,629,661  lbs. : 
official  value  of  woollens  exported  in  the  first  period — an- 
nual average,  6,313,429/. ;— in  the  second,  6,763,632/. 
Now,  the  principal  quantity  of  the  wool  imported  is  of  the 
finer  qualities ;  and  as  the  increase  of  export  in  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  woollen  cloth  is  very  trifling,  it  follows 
that  a  great  increase  of  consumption  must  have  taken  place 
in  this  country ;  unless  it  be  maintained  (which  it  certainly 
cannot,  the  reverse  being  the  fact),  that  the  growth  of 
British  Wool  has  been  diminished  in  a  degree  corresponding 
with  the  increased  foreign  supply.  The  increased  home 
consumption  is  principally  in  fine  cloth  made  of  Saxon  and 
the  high-priced  wools. 

The  next  article  of  import  is  Silk.  The  averages  are  as 
follows— Raw  and  waste,  from  1816  to  1820, 1,444,000  lbs. 
—thrown  ditto,  308.126  lbs.— from  1824  to  1828,  Raw 
and  waste,  3,437,432  lbs. ; — thrown,  447,604  lbs. ; — ^the 
export  of  manufactured  silk  goods  has  varied  very  little^ 
upon  a  comparison  of  these  two  periods. 

The  importation  of  Flax  is,  for  the  fiirst  period, 
868,371  cwt. ; — for  the  second,  830,421  cwt.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  Linen  Cloth  exported,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  a  greatly  increased  consumption  at  home. 

Hides,  in  the  first  period,  imported,  679,996 ; — re-ex- 
ported, 221,200;  retained  for  Home  use,  468,796; — ^in 
the  second  period,  imported,  1,873,314; — ^re-exported, 
211,448 ;— retained  for  home  use,  1,661,866. 

The  next  articles  are  Tallow  and  Palm  Oil,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap.  Imported  in  the  first  period,  of 
tallow,  646,640  cwt. — ^palm  oil,  34,910cwt. — soap  exported, 
official  valuation,  116,087/. ;— candles  exported,  weight, 
4,931,697  lbs. : — second  period,  tallow  imported,  946,760 
cwt. — palm  oil,  96,942  cwt. — soap  exported,  official  value^ 
183,849/. ;  candles  exported,  weight,  7,818,718  lbs. 
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The  last  article  wbidi  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  fir  Tii»- 
b^;  the  annual  aTerage  import  of  the  first  period  waa 
5289^379  loads :  —in  the  second,  for  four  years,  ending  1827 
(I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  return  for  18228), 
541,654  loads. 

There  remains,  however,  one  other  branch  of  our  national 
wealth  and  industry,  to  which  I  must  advert  before  I  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject.  From  its  importance,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  point  of  view,  I  could  not  pass  it 
over,  even  if  it  had  been  omitted  by  the  honourable  mem^ 
bers  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  debate.  I  allude,  Sirj 
to  our  Shipping,  which  is  stated  to  be  fast  verging  to  decay 
and  ruin.  If  it  had  been  asserted,  that  the  profits  of  the 
Ship-Owner  were  very  greatly  diminished,  as  compared  to 
the  period  of  war,  and  that  they  were  small,  even  when  cal- 
culated upon  the  present  reduced  value  of  the  ship,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  deny  the  position.  I  regret  that  the 
returns  of  capital  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  productive 
industry,  are  less  than  I  could  wish  them  to  be ;  but  when 
the  interest  of  money  and  the  profits  of  stock  are  generally 
low,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  capital  employed 
in  Shipping  should  form  an  exception.  Indeed,  from  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  shipping  interest,  it  was  likdy 
to  suffer  a  greater  revulsion  than  any  other  from  the  resto* 
ration  of  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  our  shipping  had  engrossed  the 
navigation  of  other  countries ;  and  near  one-sixth  ot  the 
tonnage  of  our  merchant  ships  was  employed  in  the  public 
service  as  transports.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of 
other  nations  are  now  returned  to  their  usual  course  in 
peace,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  transports  have  been  dift. 
charged  from  the  public  service.  By  the  Returns,  which 
were  laid  bef<»e  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  it  would   appear,  that,  in  the  year  1816,  we 
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had  S5,864 registered  vessels,  measuring 8,783,940  tons;— 
and  that  in  18S8,  the  number  of  registered  vessels  was  only 
24,095,  measuring  2,508,191  tons.  This  diminution  has 
been  commented  upon,  as  shewing  conclusively  the  gradual 
and  melancholy  decline  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  worth  while  to  observe,  that  by  the  same 
Return  the  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  reduced,  so  early 
as  1823,  to  2,506,760  tons ;— that  in  1827,  it  is  stated  at 
2,460,500  tons ; — ^being  in  the  first  of  these  two  years,  a 
trifle,  and  in  the  second  48,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
year  1^8.  But  it  is  more  material  to  state,  that  in  the 
year  1816,  the  amount  of  tonnage  was  swelled  by  return- 
ing many  ships  which  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  at 
present  the  Returns  are  accurately  made. 

There  is  another  parliamentary  paper,  however,  which 
was  also  furnished  last  session,. and  which,  if  properly  con- 
sidered,  in  conjunction  with  that  to  which  I  have  now 
referred,  will  throw  great  and  very  satisfactory  light  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  the  paper  which  exhibits  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  British  vessels,  entered  inwards  and  cleared 
outwards,  in  our  trade  with  all  foreign  parts,  for  the  same 
period  as  the  former  paper,  namely,  from  1814  to  1828, 
both  inclusive.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1816  the 
total  tonnage  of  our  registered  shipping  was  2,783,940 : 
now,  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  entered  inwards  from 
all  foreign  parts  was  1,415,723— cleared  outwards  to  all 
foreign  parts,  1,340,277  tons — ^making  together  2,756,000— 
being  a  fraction  more  than  one  ton  of  shipping  for  every  ton 
of  goods  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards.  In  1828 
our  whole  tonnage,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  2,508,191 ; 
but  in  that  year  the  entries  inward  were  2,094,357— and 
the  clearances  outwards  2,096,397 — ^making  together 
4,190,754  tons,  being  somewhat  less  than  five-eighths  of  a 
ton  of  registered  shipping  to  every  ton  of  goods  entered  in- 
wards and  cleared  outwards,  and  being,  moreover,  a  posi- 
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tive  increase  upon  the  entries  and  clearances  of  1816,  to 
the  amount  of  1,434,754  tons; — ^rather  more  than  either  of 
them  separately  amounted  to  in  that  year.  I  might  further 
state,  that  the  account  of  vessels  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  for  18S9  has  been  delivered  this  mornings 
and  is  asfollows: — ^inwards  2,184,535 — outward8S,06S,1799 
making  together  4,247,714  tons, — an  increase,  as  the  House 
will  perceive,  upon  the  antecedent  yean  Now  I  need 
scarcely  remark  to  the  House,  that  the  quantity  of  goods^ 
carried  to  and  fro  between  this  country  and  all  foreign 
parts,  in  British  ships,  within  a  given  period,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  degree  of  employment  and  activity  of  our 
commercial  marine.  If  our  ships  had  been  navigated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  at  the  same  rate  of  movement  in  1828 
as  in  1816,it  would  have  required  upwardsof  4,200,000  tons 
to  have  executed  the  transference  of  goods,  which,  in  1828, 
was  performed  by  2,500,000  tons  of  registered  shipping.-— 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accelerated  movement  of  1828 
had  prevailed  in  1816,  the  transference  of  goods  which,  in 
that  year,  required  2,783,940  tons,  might  have  been  accom* 
plished  by  about  1,700,000  tons  of  registered  shipping.  If 
gentlemen  think  this  change  amisfortune, nothing  canbemore 
easy  than  to  rectify  it.  We  have  only  to  restore  the  vexar- 
tious  and  contradictory  laws,  partly  fiscal,  partly  protective^ 
as  they  were  called,  partly  commercial,  which  threw  im- 
pediments and  delays  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  and 
navigation.  We  have  only  to  take  care  that  aliips  should 
not  load  and  unload,  make  their  entries,  and  obtain  their 
clearances,  with  the  present  ease  and  dispatch.  We  have 
only  to  restore  in  our  Custom-Houses  the  regulations  which 
harassed  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant,  and  to  provide 
that  the  convenience  and  expedition,  now  so  conspicuous  in 
our  conmiercial  docks,  should  be  so  checked,  and  encum*. 
bered  with  dilatory  forms  and  useless  interference,  as  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  more  sober  pace  of  our  former  system. 
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This  is  a  task  which  I  can  scarcely  be  called  upon  to 
undertake ;  let  those  ivho  arraign  these  improvements  as 
ruinous  innovations,  propose  their  repeal,  and  thus  bring 
the  two  systems  to  a  fair  issue. 

But,  before  they  attempt  to  effect  their  purpose,  let  them 
calculate  the  results  to  the  Shipping  Interest  In  trade, 
the  economy  of  time  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  economy 
of  money.  Every  restraint  is  an  increased  expenditure  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  adds,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
the  charge  at  which  the  raw  material  can  be  delivered  to 
our  manufacturers,  and  the  manufactured  article  conveyed 
to  the  foreign  market.  It  operates  as  a  premium  in  favour 
of  rival  manufactures,  and  as  a  tax  upon  our  own.  From 
what  fund  is  that  premium  to  be  drawn,  and  that  tax  paid, 
except  from  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer's  capital^  and 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  whom  he  employs  ?  For,  as  was 
well  observed  by  the  gallant  member  for  Windsor,  the 
price  in  the  foreign  market,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  deter- 
mine the  price  in  our  own  market.  If  we  are  beaten  in  this 
race  of  competition,  we  shall  want  fewer  carriers  to  effect 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  our  industry,  against  the 
raw  materials  of  other  countries.  And  how  is  the  Ship- 
ping Interest  to  be  benefited  by  the  curtailment  of  our 
foreign  trade  P 

The  truth  is,  that,  under  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
our  general  industry,  including  our  shipping,  has  had  to 
contend,  since  the  restoration  of  peace — difliculties  growing 
out  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  war — ^the  necessary 
restoration  of  our  currency — ^and  the  active  rivalry  of 
other  nations — nothing  but  a  timely  relaxation  of  our  res- 
trictive and  expensive  system,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
bear  up  against  the  complicated  disadvantages  of  our 
situation.  That  relaxation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone — ^and  it 
ought  to  go  further — ^has  been  gradually  introduced,  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  and  arrangements  which  had 
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grown  up  under  a  different  system.  But  for  the  interven- 
tion of  so  many  years  of  war,  and  of  a  war  so  peculiar  in 
its  character,  these  improvements  would  have  been  intro- 
duced, not  only  at  an  earlier  period,  but  with  less  of  friction 
and  embarrassment  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  For  I  can 
take  upon  myself  to  affirm,  from  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.' 
Pitt'^s  sentiments  and  views,  that  there  was  nothing  which 
he  more  regretted,  in  the  derangement  of  war,  than  the  in- 
terruption which  it  gave  to  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mercial policy, — an  improvement,  which  he  looked  to  in  the 
temperate  and  cautious  liberation  of  trade  and  industry, 
from  all  unnecessary  shackles  and  impediments. 

These  arguments.  Sir,  may  have  little  weight  with 
that  select  class,  who  claim  to  be,  exclusively,  our  prac- 
tical guides  in  political  economy.  With  them,  foreign 
commerce  is  a  matter  almost  of  indifference :  according  to 
them,  England  can  be  great,  happy,  and  flourishing,  within 
herself.  Of  what  England  they  are  speaking,  I  know  not ; 
certainly  not  of  this  country^  as  it  now  exists.  The  raw 
materials  of  every  great  branch  of  our  industry  (mineral 
wealth  excepted)  are  derived,  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  from  foreign  soils.  Cotton, — which  gives  employ- 
ment to  perhaps  two  millions  of  people — ^wholly.  Silk, 
which  employs  about  500,000, — ^wholly.  Wool,  in  great 
proportion. — Hemp  and  Flax,  in  a  proportion  still  greater. 
— Fir  Timber  for  all  building  purposes,  nearly  the  whole. — 
Dyeing  Drugs,  the  same — I  say  nothing  of  luxuries,  such 
as  wine,  &c.  But,  looking  only  to  the  articles  which  I 
have  enumerated,  I  would  ask — are  gentlemen  prepared  to 
dispense  with  the  comforts  which  the  use  of  them  here 
affords  to  our  population  ?  And  if  they  are,  are  they  still 
further  prepared  to  tell  us  how  that  population  could  be 
maintained,  if  the  conversion  of  these  raw  materials  did  not 
give  employment  to  their  industry?  With  what  but  that 
manufactured  industry  can  we  purchase  them  from  other 
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countries?  Have  we  any  superfluous  raw  materials  of  our 
own^  with  which  to  make  the  purchase  ?  Where  is  the 
spare  corn,  or  the  spare  produce  of  our  soil,  which  can  be 
sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  ?  No,  Sir,  of  these  productions 
we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own  wants.  Our  popula- 
tion, then,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  working  up  the  raw 
materials  of  other  countries,  must  find  in  its  own  industry 
the  means  of  procuring  those  raw  materials.  Without  them, 
that  industry  must  cease ;  that  population  (it  amounts  to 
millions)  must  perish ;  and  then  indeed,  England — ^but  not 
England  great,  happy,  and  flourishing — England,  reduced 
to  its  former  insignificance  and  barbarism — ^may  disregard 
foreign  trade. 

<  If,  then,  relief  is  not  to  be  looked  for  by  undoing,  but 
rather  by  persevering  in  and  extending,  our  present  system 
of  commercial  policy ;  our  next  inquiry  must  be,  how  far 
that  relief  is  attainable  by  a  revision  of  the  Finances  of  the 
country.  Within  the  limits  of  public  faith,  the  amount  of 
onr  taxation  is  under  our  control ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  assessed,  distributed,  and  raised,  the 
whole  public  revenue  may  be  considered  as  liable  to  what- 
ever alterations  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  find 
expedient. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  its  positive  amount,  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  I  had  occasion  to  state  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  to  the  Committee  upon  Agricultural  Distress  in 
1821,  and  as  it  is  recorded  in  their  Report,  I  beg  leave 
very  shortly  to  refer  to  it.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

'*  Your  Committee  cannot  disguise  from  themselves,  that 
the  weight  of  the  public  burthens  of  the  country,  their 
nominal  amount  remaining  the  same,  must  be  more  severely 
felt,  in  proportion  as  the  money  incomes  derived  from 
trading,  farming,  and  manufacturing  capital  and  industry 
are  diminished.     No  exertion,  therefore,  should  be  omitted 
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to  endeavour  to  reduce  those  burthens,  as  nearly  as  cu'cum- 
stances  will  permit,  in  the  degree  in  which  such  incomes  have 
been  reduced :  for,  in  considering  this  subject,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  general  amount  and  real 
pressure  of  taxation  have  been  positively  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  the  improved  value  of  our  currency." 

I  still  retain  that  opinion ;  indeed,  every  thing  which 
has  since  occurred  has  only  tended  to  confirm  it.  The 
course  at  which  it  points  is  obvious.  It  is  that  which,  I 
willingly  admit,  is  now  followed  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  retrenchments,  cer- 
tainly not  inconsiderable,  which  they  have  already  made,  as 
well  as  for  the  new  checks  which  they  have  established,  and 
the  further  ones  which  they  contemplate,  for  repressing 
that  tendency  to  the  growth  of  expenditure,  which  con- 
stantly prevails  in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
A  tendency  which,  as  it  pervades  all  branches  of  expendi- 
tui*e,  requires  to  be  steadily  watched,  and  kept  within 
bounds— of  late  years  it  appears  to  have  been  most  viva- 
cious, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  that  branch  which  is 
familiarly  called  the  Dead  Weight. 

After  all  the  details  and  explanations  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  have  heard  with  satisfaction  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  I  remain  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  re- 
gulations ought,  in  some  instances,  to  be  drawn  somewhat 
tighter,  and  that  retrenchment  may  be  carried  considerably 
further.  The  Crovemment  has  once  gone  over  the  wide 
field  of  expenditure,  but  what  they  have  cut  down  is  not 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  expectations  of  the  country.  Let 
them  repeat  the  operation,  and  they  will  find  that  more 
than  gleanings  are  left  behind.  In  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  revenue,  it  was  admitted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  there  is  still  room  for  reduction 
and  reform.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  establishment 
may  be  pared  down  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
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The  door  of  admission  to  half  pay,  retired  allowances,  and 
superannuations  of  every  sort,  must  be  further  straitened 
and  narrowed,  A  careful  revision  of  the  Colonial  Esta^ 
blishments  will  afford  a  considerable  saving.  The  expences 
incurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ought,  on  every  oonsidera* 
tion,  to  be  greatly  diminished.  The  laxity  of  control  over 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  arising  from  Crown  Lands 
calls  for  revision.  This  branch  of  the  revenue,  as  much  as 
the  Customs  or  Excise,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  subject  to  the  expences  of  management.  Under 
this  head  of  Management  it  may  be  proper  to  include  the 
expence  of  the  maintaining,  repairing,  and  keeping  up  that 
part  of  the  Crown  Estate,  which  is  ex{M*e6sly  reserved  for 
the  recreation  or  state  of  the  monarch,  such  as  parks, 
lodges,  &c. ;  but  as  in  the  Civil  List,  so  in  this  instance,  a 
specific  annual  sum  ought  to  be  allotted  for  that  purpose; 
not  to  be  exceeded  without  an  application  to,  and  an  ex- 
press vote  of,  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  also  the  savings  which  may,  I  hope,  be  effected 
in  the  great  heads  of  our  expence,  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  the  country.  I  have  made  no  objections 
to  the  estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  this  year.  In 
fixing  the  numbers,  the  Government,  acting  upon  their  in- 
formation and  responsibility,  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
degree  of  confidence  from  the  House ;  especially  if,  from 
circumstances  of  notoriety,  it  should  appear  that,  in  the 
pending  concerns  of  the  world,  some  matters  remain  to  be 
adjusted,  and  that  every  thing  isnotin  its  right  place.  If, 
by  the  next  year,  the  mists  which  surround  us  shall  be 
dissipated,  if  the  political  horizon  shall  be,  on  every  side, 
clear  and  bright,  if  Ireland  shall  continue — ^as  I  am  con- 
fident it  will— to  improve  in  its  internal  tranquillity,  and  in 
good  feelings  towards  this  country,  I  should,  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  expect  no  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of.  our  public  force.  - 
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Wliatever  savings  may  be  efiTected  in  all  these  branches 
of  expenditure,  or  in  any  other,  they  will  add  so  much  to 
our  relief.  But,  when  the  whole  of  the  charge  over  which 
we  can  exercise  any  immediate  control,  is  not  more  than 
11,000,000/.,  the  further  reduction  which  remains  practi 
cable,  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  and  the 
efficiency  of  Government,  cannot  be  very  considerable. 
Indeed,  I  much  doubt  whether,  if  we  are  to  retain  a 
reasonable  surplus  of  revenue, — I  will  not  say  upon  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fund,  but  as  the  necessary  guard 
and  provision  against  the  effect  of  those  fluctuations  to 
which  our  public  income  is  liable, — any  further  absolute 
reduction  of  taxation  can  be  anticipated,  from  the  utmost 
amount  of  retrenchment  that  can  be  made,  unless  the 
produce  of  the  remaining  taxes  should  be  very  greatly 
encreased,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  now  to  be  given  to 
the  people. 

I  will  shortly  state  the  grounds  of  this  opinion.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  the  surplus  of  the 
present  year  at  about  S,600,000/.  I  will  take  for  granted 
the  data  upon  which  this  estimate  was  made.  I  hope  my 
right  honourable  friend  will  not  think  that  I  am  doing  him 
a  disservice,  when  I  remark,  that  he  has  under-stated  the 
extent  of  relief  which  he  is  about  to  give  to  the  country. 
He  estimates  it  at  3,400,0002. :  now,  the  average  net  pay- 
ment into  the  Exchequer  from  the  duties  about  to  be  taken 
off,  for  a  period  of  the  last  five  years,  was  3,737,000^  ;  and 
as  the  barley  crop  failed  in  one  of  those  years,  1827, 1  think 
it  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  3,750,000/.,  leaving, 
consequently,  a  deficiency  upon  the  estimated  surplus  of 
this  year  of  1,150,000/.  Now,  if  the  reduction  of  the  4  per 
cents.,  taken  at  700,000/.,  the  new  taxes  proposed  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  estimated  at  400,000/.,  and  the 
further  savings  to  be  made,  should. amount  altogether  to 
2,000,000/.,  our  surplus  would  be  rather  less  thanl,000,000/.. 
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being  an  allowance  of  about  two  per  cent,  upon  our  income^ 
to  meet  all  the  incidents  and  casualties  to  which  it  is 
liable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  absolute  abatement  of  taxation 
cannot,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  carried  further,  the  ques- 
tion which  remains  for  consideration  (and  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  I  have  anxiously  turned  it  in  my  own  mind,  in 
the  interval  since  the  Budget  was  made  known  to  us)  is, 
will  the  proposed  remission  be  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
e£Fectual  and  permanent  rielief  of  the  country  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  incline  to  think  it  will  not.  In  the  view 
which  I  take  of  our  present  difficulties,  the  main  cause  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  what  I  have 
now  addressed  to  the  House,  and  which,  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  in  substance  I  repeat,  is  this— that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country,  taking  it 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  admitted  division  into  rent, 
profits  of  stock,  and  wages  of  labour,  the  two  latter,  from  a 
complication  of  concurrent  circumstances,  of  which  taxa- 
tion is  one,  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  less  than  their  just 
share.  I  may  further  state,  that  such  a  condition  of 
society  cannot  long  be  continued,  without  its  laying  the 
foundation  of  national  impoverishment.  There  is  a  short 
passage  in  Adam  Smithes  ^^  Wealth  of  Nations,^  which  so 
forcibly  points  out  the  calamitous  tendency  of  this  condition 
of  society,  that  I  cannot  forbear  pressing  it  upon  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  House.  ^^  To  complain,^  he  says,  ^^  of 
the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  is  to  lament  over  the  necessary 
effect  and  cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity.  The 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  hard  in  the  stationary,  and 
miserable  in  the  declining  state.  The  progressive  state  is 
in  reality  the  cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  society.  The  stationary  is  dull — ^the  declining 
melancholy.'' 

If  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  state  of  things. 
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and  if  we  cannot  be  adequately  protected  against  the  risk 
by  any  practical  diminution  in  the  positive  amount  of  our 
burthens,  may  we  not  guard  ourselves  against  it  by  some 
change  in  the  principle  and  distribution  of  the  remaining 
taxation  ? 

In  approaching  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  treading  upon  tender  ground.  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  only  meet  with  great  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  I 
shall  expose  myself,  probably^  to  considerable  clamour  and 
obloquy.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  it  without  coming 
into  collision  with  the  interests  (at  least  as  the  parties 
understand  them)  of  many,  and  those,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  country.  But,  Sin 
when  I  am  addressing  you  upon  a  subject  of  such  deep 
importance,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
be  the  consequence  to  myself  personally  what  it  may, 
to  state  a  strong  doubt  (I  wish  to  put  it  no  higher), 
whether  we  shall  afford  adequate  relief,  without  removing 
a  larger  amount  of  those  taxes  which  press  directly  upon 
income  arising  from  capital  engaged  in  industry,  and  upon 
the  income  of  labour  to  which  that  capital  gives  employ- 
ment )— transferring,  as  far  as  may  be  indispensable,  the 
burthen  upon  all  that  class  of  income  which  arises  from 
capital  not  so  employed. 

Sir,  my  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Windsor,  has 
called  upon  us  to  compare  the  habits  of  society,  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  with  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
Like  him,  and  with  him,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place.  Let  any 
man  compare  the  metropolis  now  with  what  it  was  at  that 
period;  not  only  its  positive  growth,  but  still  more  the 
extension  of  splendor  in  buildings,  in  furniture,  in  plate,  in 
the  habits  of  luxury,  and  in  diq)lay  of  every  description. 
Having  mentioned  plate,  Sir,  I  may  remark,  as  a  striking 
evidence  of  this  change^  the  difference  of  the  amount  of  the 
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duty  upon  that  one  article,  between  the  year  1804  and  the 
last  year.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate  in 
1804  was  la.  3d.,  upon  gold  I69.  per  ounce ;  it  was  after- 
wards raised  to  la.  6d.  upon  silver,  and  to  lla.  upon  gold. 
But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  net  produce  of  the 
duty  ?  It  has  risen  from  less  than  6,000/.  in  1804,  to 
upwards  of  105,000/.  in  18S8 ;  a  rise  of  more  than  twenty- 
fold,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  supply  from 
the  mines,  and  the  consequent  encreasing  value,  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this 
augmented  consumption  shows  how  large  a  portion  of  gold 
and  silver  is  annually  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  coin  to 
those  of  ornament  and  luxury. 

Have  the  articles  most  necessary  to  the  scanty  comfort 
of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  been  mul- 
tiplied in  the  same  proportion  ?  I  am  afraid  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  an  inverse  ratio  would  rather  be  the  correct 
answer.  Look  at  the  earnings  and  condition  of  that  popu- 
lation which  raises  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  from  early 
dawn  to  midnight  throws  the  shuttle  for  bare  subsistence, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  artisans,  who  minister 
to  all  the  various  enjoyments  and  gratifications  of  wealth, 
in  this  great  town.  Contrast  the  hourly  dealings  for  mil* 
lions,  at  that  great  mart  of  money,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
with  the  stinted  transactions  and  falling-off  of  our  country 
markets.  In  London  the  bankers,  the  monied  men  of  all 
descriptions,  complain  of  the  glut  of  money.  We  hear  of 
seven  or  eight  millions  deposited,  for  want  of  employment, 
in  the  Bank  of  England  alone.  Ingenuity  is  incessantly  at 
work  in  devising  new  and  tempting  speculations,  to  call 
forth  these  locked-up  capitals,  of  which  too  large  a  portion 
has  already  been  thrown  away  upon  rash  and  gambling 
speculations,  or  placed  at  hazard  upon  the  precarious  se- 
curity of  foreign  loans.  In  the  country,  you  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  bewailings  of  industry,  and  the  want  of  money. 
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confidence,  and  credit  The  country  banker  reluctant  to 
make  advances,  and  the  prudent  man,  who  is  still  solvent, 
cautious  and  tardy  in  applying  for  them,  because  produc- 
tive speculation,  however  carefully  conducted,  holds  out  too 
little  prospect  of  gain  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  loss, 
with  which,  more  or  less,  it  must  always  be  attended.  It 
is  notorious  to  all,  who  know  what  b  passing  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  that  country  banks, — ^in  better 
times  those  salutary  reservoirs  for  the  alternate  deposit  and 
distribution  of  circulating  wealth,  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  active  industry — ^now  send  that  wealth  up  to  town, 
to  be  lent  for  short  periods  upon  stock,  and  other  floating 
securities  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  system  is,  per- 
haps, safe  for  themselves,  but,  at  best,  of  very  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  public ;  affording,  for  aught  I  know,  to  a  few 
individuals  increased  facilities  for  gigantic  speculations; 
swelling  still  further  the  already  overgrown  fortunes  of 
some,  but  bringing  misery  and  ruin  upon  others;  and 
diverting  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  all  who  come 
within  its  vortex,  from  the  sober  and  steady  courses  of 
their  forefathers,  to  pursuits  as  little  conducive,  I  believe, 
to  individual  happiness  and  moral  worth,  as  they  certainly 
are  to  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  country;  pursuits 
which,  were  they  multiplied  even  an  hundred-fold,  could 
never  add  the  value  of  one  pepper-corn  to  our  national 
resources ;  whilst  all  the  classes,  from  whom  alone  wealth 
can  really  flow,  are  labouring  under  difficulties,  and  com- 
plaining of  distress. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  our  present  taxation  upon 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  we  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  state  of  peace, 
and  of  a  free  competition  of  the  industry  of  other  countries 
with  that  of  our  own,  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world. 
These  consequences,  as  it  has  been  already  so  well  stated 
in  this  debate,  are,  first, — -that  we  cannot  obtain  for  our 
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commodities  a  better  price  than  that  at  which,  in  this  race 
of  competition,  the  like  commodities  can  be  raised,  pro- 
duced, and  brought  to  market,  by  other  countries ;  and, 
secondly, — that  the  price  at  which  we  can  sell  abroad  must 
determine  the  price  in  the  home  market.  Now,  Sir,  let  us 
follow  out  these  admitted  axioms  in  all  their  necessary  and 
legitimate  bearings  and  results. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  spirit  of  improvement,  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  industry,  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  pursuits  connected  with  mechanical 
and  chemical  science,  and  in  the  beneficial  application  of 
them  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  are  now  the  pervading 
feelings;  not  only  of  every  people,  but  of  nearly  every 
government,  in  the  civilized  world.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  that,  in  several  countries,  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom in  their  institutions,  and  a  greater  security  for  pro- 
perty, have,  under  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peace, 
promoted  the  growth  of  capital,  and  the  other  facilities 
which  are  necessary  to  manufacturing  and.  commercial 
enterprise.  This  is  the  rivalry,  every  day  growing  more 
formidable,  with  which  our  capital,  and  industry,  and 
skill,  have  to  contend.  If  we  meet  it  under  some  advan- 
tages, we  have  also  great  and  growing  disadvantages  to 
encounter.  Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue,  if  we  are  distimced  in  the  race. 
The  greatest  of  all  follies  on  such  an  occasion,  would  be  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  difficulties  which,  taken  in  time,  we  may, 
perhaps,  overcome,  but  which,  by  procrastination,  we  can- 
not evade.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  trading  nation  in  the  world.  We  ex- 
port for  sale  abroad,  in  a  manufactured  state,  more  or  less 
of  almost  every  thing  which  we  raise  or  produce.  Of  the 
raw  materials  of  our  soil  the  export  is  next  to  nothing. 
They  are  barely  adequate,  indeed  I  might  say  inadequate, 
to  the  subsistence  of  our  population.     Upon  an  average  of 
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years,  we  cannot  do  without  a  supply  of  foreign  corn ;  and 
of  cheese,  butter,  and  other  articles  we  have  a  large 
annual  ioiportatipn.  Our  com  laws,  however  expedient  to 
prevent  other  evils,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  are 
in  themselves  a  burthen  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufac* 
turing  and  commercial  industry.  Whilst  the  products  of 
that  industry  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  general 
market  of  the  world,  the  producers,  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, are  debarred  from  that  level.  If  the  price  of 
subsistence, — that  is,  the  price  of  those  particular  article 
which  we  never  export,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to 
import — ^be  materially  dearer  here  than  anywhere  else, 
that  deamess  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  articles  which  we  do 
export.  It  must  fall  in  the  way  of  deduction,  either  upon 
the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  labourer,  or  upon  the  profits 
of  those  who  afford  liim  employment. 

Here,  then,  is  one  inevitable  cause,  constantly  openu 
ting  to  keep  alive  a  struggle  between  productive  capital 
and  productive  labour,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  bring 
both  to  a  lower  level : — ^because  the  disadvantage,  under 
which  they  have  to  contend,  arising  from  a  difference  in 
he  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  progressive  improvement  of  rival  nations  ap- 
proximates their  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  more 
nearly  to  our  own.  Are  not,  then,  the  circumstances, 
which  enhance  the  price  of  subsistence  in  this  country,  a 
strong  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  lighten,  as  much 
as  possible,  other  burthens  which,  by  their  direct  operation, 
tend  to  aggravate  this  disadvantage  ?  See  to  what  an  ex- 
tent your  Excise  and  Customs  prove  that  you  do  not  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  this  consideration !  Full  three-fourths 
of  your  revenue  are  levied  under  these  two  heads ;  and  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  amount  upcm  articles 
necessary,  either  for  the  subsistence,  the  clothing,  or  the 
humble  comforts  of  the  labourer ;  or  of  use  in  the  fabricar 
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tion  of  those  articles  to  which  his  industry  is  devoted.  Let 
any  man  look  through  the  list  of  the  Excise  and  Customs, 
even  now  that  the  beer  and  leather  taxes  are  removed,  and 
he  will  find  in  how  great  a  degree  this  observation  still 
applies.  Candles,  •  hops,  licences,  malt,  printed  goods» 
soap,  British  spirits,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  rum,  hemp, 
timber:  here  is  an  enumeration  amounting  to  near 
80,000,000/. ;  but  the  incidental  burthen  of  which,  in  re- 
straint, impediment,  and  vexatious  interference,  may  well 
be  estimated  at  10,000,000/.  more. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  monopoly  in  some  cases, 
as  tea  for  instance,  and  of  the  charge  of  collection,  regular 
tion,  drawbacks,  and  such  like  interference  in  others.  They 
are,  perhaps,  unavoidable  under  the  complication  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  can  only  guard  against  fraud  and  evasion  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  by  impeding  the  development  of 
industry,  and  sacrificing  the  improvements  of  science. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  rich  man  does  not  re- 
quire more  food  than  his  poorer  neighbour ;  the  diiference 
between  them  must  be  in  the  quality.  But,  in  many  of 
the  articles  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  consumption  of 
the  rich  is  less  than  that  of  the  poor  man.  In  others,  his 
consumption  may  be  greater,  but. in  an  amount  altogether 
disproportioned  to  their  relative  means.  The  proportion, 
however,  in  this  respect,  is  not  so  much  the  question  now, 
as  the  different  mode  in  which  this  system  of  taxation  falls 
upon  realized  wealth,  and  upon  productive  industry.  Every 
man^^s  observation  must  satisfy  him  of  the  general  truth  of 
these  remarks.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should 
illustrate  them  in  detail. 

In  proportion  as  prices  and  wages  have  fallen,  has  this 
class  of  taxes  become  not  only  more  burthensome,  but  more 
vexatious,  and  more  liable  to  evasion.  Take  for  instance 
Soap :  the  duty  during  the  war  might  be  about  70  per  cent, 
upon  the  raw  materials ;  it  is  now  from  ISO  to  140  per 
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cent.  If  wages  have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion,  how 
much  heavier  does  this  tax  now  press  upon  the  labourer, 
and  how  much  greater  must  be  the  temptation  to  resort  to 
any  means  by  which  the  duty  may  be  avoided  ?  If  we 
advert  to  Sugar,  we  shall  find  that  the  duty,  which  was 
formerly  one-half  of,  now  exceeds  the  selling  price.  Look- 
ing to  this  article,  upon  which  there  has  been  no  reduction 
of  duty  since  the  war,  and  considering  the  severe  and  general 
distress  in  which  all  WesUlndia  interests  are  involved,  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  seems 
now  to  be  indefinitely  })ostponed.  As  a  measure  of  relief 
it  is  urgent.  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  pressed  upon  his  Majesty^s  Government,  that 
this  relief  might  be  given,  without  any  great  or  permanent 
sacrifice  of  revenue. 

It  is  not  to  sugar  only  that  this  observation  would  apply. 
A  general  revision  would  point  out  many  other  articles,  but 
the  subject  is  one  too  extensive  and  too  minute  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  more  general  considerations,  to  which  I 
now  claim  the  attention  of  the  House,  are  these :  first,  that 
no  other  country  in  Europe  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
taxation  bearing  directly  upon  the  incomes  of  labour  and 
productive  capital : — secondly,  that  in  no  other  country,  of 
the  same  extent,  I  think  I  might  say  in  none  of  five  times 
the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  is  there  so  large  a  mass  of  in- 
come, belonging  to  those  classes  who  do  not  directly  employ 
it  in  bringing  forth  the  produce  of  labour : — thirdly,  that 
no  other  country  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  taxation 
mortgaged ; — in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  mortgage 
are  we  interested  in  any  measure  which,  without  injustice 
to  the  mortgagee,  would  tend  to  lessen  the  absolute  burthen 
of  the  mortgage : — ^fourthly,  that  from  no  other  country  in 
the  world  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class  not  en- 
gaged in  production  (including  many  of  the  wealthy)  spend 
their  incomes  in  foreign  parts.    I  know  I  may  be  told,  that, 
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by  taxing  that  income,  you  run  the  risk  of  driving  them  to 
withdraw  their  capital  ctltogether.  My  answer  is,  first,' 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  absentees 
have  no  such  command  over  the  source  of  their  income  ;-— 
secondly,  that  the  danger  is  now  of  another  and  more  alarm* 
ing  description, — that  of  the  productive  capitals  of  this 
country  being  transferred  to  other  countries,  where  they 
would  be  secure  of  a  more  profitable  return.  The  relief  of 
industry  is  the  remedy  against  that  dangec. 

One.  of  the  objections  made  to  any  direct  tax  upon  in- 
come, even  limited,  as  I  have  described,  to  capital  not 
directly  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  is,  that  it 
may  be  very  fit  as  a  war  measure,  but  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  a  state  of  peace.  My  answer  is,  that  this  proposition  is 
too  general.  What  may  be  very  well  adaped  to  a  state  of 
peace  or  war  under  given  circumstances,  may  become  inex- 
pedient when  the  bearing  of  those  circumstances  is  alto- 
gether changed.  In  war,  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits 
of  capital  may  be  high.  In  peace,  they  may  be  greatly  de- 
pressed. In  the  former  supposition,  taxes  bearing  upon 
industry  will  be  more  lightly  felt;  in  the  latter,  their 
pressure  will  be  very  severe ;  and,  if  not  alleviated,  will 
daily  become  more  so,  by  exhausting  the  very  springs  of 
that  industry  from  which  they  are  derived.  Let  gentle- 
men seriously  weigh  in  their  own  minds,  whether  this  be 
not  the  risk  against  which  it  is  most  earnest  to  provide. 

I  have  already  shown,  upon  higher  authority  than  my 
own — ^that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that  the 
amount  remitted  by  a  change  in  our  taxation,  would  be  a 
very  inadequate  measure  of  the  real  saving,  and  contin- 
gent relief,  to  industry;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
produce  of  the  tax  to  be  substituted  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  what  it  might  subtract  from  the  incomes  of  the 
classes,  by  which  it  would  be  paid.  The  landlord,  the 
f undholder,  the  mortgagee,  the  annuitant  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  would  moreover  be  directly  benefited,  to  the  extent  of 
bis  consumption  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  present 
taxes  might  be  reduced  or  abolished.  Each  would  be  in- 
directly benefited,  by  the  stimulus  and  additional  ease 
which  would  be  given  to  the  industrious  classes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  land-owner.  Can  any  man  doubt,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  relief  afforded,  would  be  the  means  and 
desire  of  the  industrious  classes  to  consume  more  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  which  constitute  their  habitual 
comforts  and  luxuries :— more  meat, — more  malt, — ^more 
dieese — ^more  butter,— and  more  of  all  the  other  articles 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  absolute  and  primary  neces- 
sity ?  Can  any  man  doubt,  that  the  consumption  of  these 
articles  is  now  checked,  if  not  actually  diminished,  by  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  our  labouring  population? 
Should  their  condition  become  still  harder, — and,  in  order 
to  maintain  our  competition  in  the  foreign  market,  I  fear 
that,  without  the  relief  which  I  have  suggested  it  must, — 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  and, 
with  the  consumption,  the  price  must  decline  ? 

Should  this  be  the  unfortunate  career  in  which  we  are 
proceeding,  we  may  have  gleams  of  sunshine,  but  their 
transient  brightness  will  not  be  sufficient  to  disperse  the 
thickening  gloom  which  will  be  gathering  round  us,  and  in 
which  all  interests  and  all  classes  wiU  be  finally  enveloped. 
For  the  contentment  of  the  poor  man, — ^for  the  comforted 
the  middling  classes, — ^for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich,— *for 
the  security  of  all,  it  becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  thos^ 
to  whom  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  country  are  com- 
mitted, well  to  probe  the  sources  of  our  present  difficulties ; 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  they  are  produced  in  any  con^ 
siderable  degree  by  the  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
not  to  be  tardy  or  timid  in  applying  a  remedy. 

If  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  subjects  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended,  I  have  done  so  because  I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty,  as  an  unoonnected  member  of  Parliament,  not 
to  shrink  from  stating  my  views  respecting  them.  The 
position  of  a  minister  in  this  House  is  very  different  from 
that  of  an  individual.  I  know  how  difficult  a  thing  it  might 
be  for  Grovammeiit,  even  if  they  concur  in  my  views,  to 
carry  them  into  effect ;  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  in- 
convenience which  would  arise  from  their  at  all  hinting  at 
that  concurrence,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  act  upon  it 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  ours  is  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and 
that  the  course  which  I  have  suggested  would,  I  sincerely 
believe,  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  If  these  views 
are  not  entertained  by  others  in  this  House,  or  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion  out  of  doors,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 
they  should  lead,  at  present,  to  any  practical  result  But 
if,  at  any  future  day,  a  sense  of  the  public  interest  should 
induce  his  Majesty^s  Government  to  act  upon  theoi,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  give  my  most  cordial  assistance  and  support, 
towards  overcoming  the  various  difficulties,  which  I  am 
fully  sensible  must  arise  in  carrying  those  views  into  effect, 
and  towards  conciliating  the  feelings  of  afl  who  might  con- 
tinue adverse  to  their  adoption. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusion  has  frequently  been 
made  to  possible  improvements  in  the  Banking  System,  as 
one  means  of  affording  some  reUef  to  the  country ;  and  I 
understood  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  say,  that  he  expected  much  benefit 
from  a  revision  of  the  system  of  Country  banks,  and  from 
giving  publicity  to  their  proceedings.  I  am  friendly  to 
publicity.  But  if  it  be  required  6rom  banking  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  I  trust  that  the  same  rule  will  be 
applied  to  the  Bank  of  the  State— the  Bank  of  England* 
Had  that  system  of  publicity,  of  which  my  right  honour- 
able friend  is  the  advocate,  prevailed  between  18^  and 
1826,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  guarded  us  from  the 
risk  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  was  upon  the  point 
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of  taking  place,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1825. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  in  making  this  observation,  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  know  that  they  are  zealous  and  disinterested  in  the 
management  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  it  is 
tlieir  duty,  in  that  management,  to  look  to  the  interests  of 
the  body  of  proprietors  whom  they  represent.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  House,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  think  flt  to 
grant  a  monopoly,  to  surround  and  fence  it  with  such  regu- 
lations, as  may  prevent  the  public  interests  from  being 
prejudiced,  by  being  placed  in  collision  with  the  interests  of 
those,  upon  whom  the  monopoly  is  conferred. 

The  first  of  all  our  cares,  in  revising  the  Banking  system 
of  the  country,  must  be  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  nothing  is 
omitted,  in  the  way  of  precaution,  which  may  tend  to  secure 
the  public  against  a  possible  recurrence  of  that  greatest  of 
all  calamities,  another  suspension  of  cash  payments.  I 
cannot  pass  over  even  this  opportunity  of  repeating  my 
doubts,  whether  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  conducted  with 
a  sufficient  regard  to  this  paramount  object.  With  their 
original  capital  all  locked  up  upon  loan  to  Government, 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  out- 
standing credit  resting  upon  securities,  equally  unavailable. 
The  sound  system  of  banking,  on  the  contrary,  would 
appear  to  require,  that  the  amount  of  their  issues  should  be 
more  immediately  within  their  command,  as  the  only  cer- 
tain  protection,— for  themselves,  against  those  emergencies 
that  will  occur,  even  in  time  of  peace, — for  the  public, 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  dreadful  efiects  of  such  a  panic 
as  that  of  1825. 

There  is  no  saying  how  soon,  should  trade  revive  with 
more  than  its  usual  activity,  we  may  again  witness  another 
season  of  excitement,  and  extravagant  speculation.  Should 
an  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  be  the  con- 
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sequence,  their  turning  against  us  would,  for  a  time,  rather 
encourage  than  repress  that  spirit  of  speculation.  The 
salutary  check,  under  such  a  contingency,  can  only  be 
applied  by  the  prudence  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
how  is  that  check  to  be  called  into  action,  without  the  risk 
of  panic,  if  both  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  Bank  are 
locked  up  in  dead  weight,  in  exchequer  bills,  in  mortgages 
upon  land,  in  an  advance  to  the  rebuilding  of  London 
Bridge  ? — all  of  them,  I  admit,  assets  most  perfectly  solid 
and  secure,  but  all  of  that  inconvertible  description,  upon 
which  no  banking  establishment,  I  think,  having  the  whole 
of  its  outstanding  engagements  payable  upon  demand, 
ought  to  rest  so  large  a  portion  of  its  liabilities.  This, 
however,  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  separate  investigation,  and 
into  which,  therefore,  I  will  not  go  more  at  large  on  the 
present  occasion. 

I  have  detained  the  House,  I  am  aware,  longer  than 
any  member,  having  no  official  duties  to  discharge,  can  be 
justified  in  claiming  their  attention.  My  apology  must 
be,  in  part,  that  I  have  had  to  defend  measures,  for  which 
I  am  more  immediately  responsible,  as  having  brought 
them  forward  when  I  was  in  office;  and,  partly,  that  I 
have  thought  this  a  fit  occasion  for  stating  the  views  which 
I  entertain  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I  cor- 
dially thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence  with  which  they 
have  heard  me  upon  these  important  topics. 

After  all — do  what  we  will,  say  what  we  may — the  im- 
mense sacrifices  and  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  last  long 
war  must  tell,  in  abridging  the  comforts,  and  adding  to 
the  difficulties,  of  the  present  generation.  Fifteen  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  that  war  was  brought  to  a  glorious 
termination.  From  its  commencement  I  have  been  more 
or  less  in  public  life.  In  the  course  of  it,  there  is  scarcely 
a  conceivable  trial  of  fortitude  to  which  the  country,  and 
those  who  administered  its    afiairs,    were    not    exposed. 
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Mutiny  in  our  fleets,— -civil  war  in  IreIand,-*-the  stoppage 
of  the  Bank, — defection  of  our  allies, — the  overthrow  and 
subjugation  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  by  the  enemy 
to  which  we  were  opposed,— our  commerce  placed  under 
an  interdict  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, — these 
are  some  of  the  evils  of  which,  having  witnessed  the  first 
overwhelming  shock,  I  diall  retain  through  life  a  vivid 
recollection.  But,  amid  all  the  scenes  of  alarm  and  de- 
spondency, I  might  almost  say  despair,  occasioned  by  this 
succession  of  calamities,  I  tax  my  memory  in  vain  for  one 
single  act  of  weakness  or  dishonour,  of  spoliation  or  bad 
fidth.  Never  did  such  expedients  suggest  themselves  to 
those  great  and  firm  minds  that  then  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  If  in  vain  I  tax  my  memory  for 
one  act  of  that  description,  upon  which  any  man,  the  most 
envious  of  my  country'^s  fame,  can  put  his  finger  and  say, 
^  this  is  a  blot  in  your  annals,^^  give  me  leave  to  add,  that 
should  you,  in  an  evil  hour,  venture  to  debase  your  cur- 
rency, you  wiU  commit  an  act  of  fraud  at  which  that  finger 
of  scorn  will  point  for  ever  after,  as  the  hour  of  your  shame 
and  humiliation;  and  that  the  period  will  not  then  be 
distant,  in  which  you  will  deeply  repent,  but  repent  too 
late,  the  irretrievable  consequences  of  so  ruinous  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

For  myself,  I  once  more  «iter  my  protest  against  such 
an  infringement  of  the  national  faith.  I  cannot  vote  either 
in  support  of  the  original  motion,  or  of  the  amendment 
Taken  abstractedly,  they  both  embrace  too  wide  a  field  for 
any  useful  enquiry.  But  my  greater  objection  is,  that  I 
cannot  separate  the  wish  for  enquiry,  from  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  wish  stands  recommended  to  the  House, 
by  almost  every  member  who  has  supported  it.  Again,  to 
the  form  of  the  enquiry,  as  recommended  in  the  original 
motion,  I  have  an  insuperable  objection.  In  the  mode  re- 
commended by  the  amendment  I  might  have  concurred, 
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had  it  heen  brought  forward  upon  different  grounds,  and 
been  more  limited  in  its  objects.  From  enquiries  of  this 
latter  nature  I  expect  much  benefit ;  and  his  Majesty^s 
Government  do  not  appear  to  be  adverse  to  them.  They 
have  already  consented  to  grant  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  regulate  the  Dead  Weight  system ;  and  has  said, 
that  he  shall  have  no  objection  to  refer  that  Bill,  together 
with  the  whole  subject,  to  a  committee  up  stairs.  My 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Dover,  has  a  notice  on 
the  order  book,  for  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  of  our  Taxation,  upon  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  country.  Whether  the  proposed  com- 
mittee will  be  granted  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  whenever  my  honourable  friend  shall  bring  for- 
ward his  motion,  he  shall  have  my  warmest  support.  We 
have  already  a  committee  sitting  to  enquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  into  their  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  China.  In  like  manner,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  Banking  System  of  the 
country,  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is  by  enquiries  thus  limited  to  specific 
objects,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  results,  than 
by  going  into  a  committee,  purporting  to  be  for  an  enquiry 
'  into  the  causes  of  distress  generally, — a  species  of  enquiry 
which,  in  my  judgment,  could  not  possibly  lead  to  any  good, 
but  which,  in  the  expectation  of  its  promoters,  might  lead 
to  what  I  consider  the  greatest  possible  evil, — the  unset- 
tling and  disturbing  the  present  monetary  system  of  the 
country. 
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MR.  POULETT  THOMSON'S  MOTION  FOR  A  REVISION 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION. 

March  25, 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  moved  for  a  Select  Committee^  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  a  Revision  of  the  present  System  of 
Taxation.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Maberly,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  E.  J.  Denison,  Mr.  Warburton,  Sir 
Henry  Parhell,  and  Lord  Althorp ;  and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  General  Gascoyne,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel. 

Mr.  HusKissov  said,  that  the  only  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Dover  from  which  he  entirely 
dissented,  was  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of  credit,  or,  if  he 
understood  him  correctly,  a  succession  of  votes  of  crediL 
He  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  when  a  first  step  in  this  way  was  taken, 
no  one  knew  where  it  would  stop.  He  owned  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  rigHt  honourable  friend,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, that  if  the  House  supported  this  motion  on  any  view 
of  a  subject  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  view  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  it  would  be  placing  the 
Government  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  would  be  more 
manly  and  consistent  to  declare  that  the  House  placed  no 
confidence  in  his  Majesty^s  ministers. 

With  respect  to  referring  questions  of  taxation  to  a  com- 
mittee,— ^without  going  so  far  back  as  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  examples  might  be  found  in  favour  of 
the  practice  in  recent  times.  The  Salt  duty  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  who  were  expressly  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  commuting  it.  Two  different 
committees  had  reported  on  the  propriety  of  taking  off  the 
tax  on  Leather.  And  yet,  in  these  cases,  there  had  been 
no  alarm  in  the  public  mind, — ^no  change  of  government,-^ 
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and  no  loss  of  conBdence  in  his  Majesty'^s  ministers.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  refer  such  subjects  to  a 
committee,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  country, 
it  had  better  give  up  inquisition  altogether.  What  were 
the  committees  on  foreign  trade,  and  what  the  committee 
which  recommended  the  taking  off  the  prohibition  from  the 
silk  manufacture  ?  It  had  been  the  same  with  bullion,  the 
currency,  the  one-pound  notes  in  18^6; — they  were  all 
measures  which  were  first  of  all  investigated  by  committees 
of  the  House.  Even  the  great  question  of  the  com  laws 
had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  principal  point 
for  the  consideration  of  that  Committee,  was  no  less  than 
whether  there  should  b^an  entire  prohibition  of  foreign 
com,  or  a  tax  upon'  the  importation  of  it.  Those  who 
were  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  reducing 
any  of  our  present  taxes,  without  substituting  new  ones, 
would  naturally  first  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  bear- 
ings of  the  present  system;  and  this  could  be  most  effec- 
tually accomplished  ^by  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee. 

The  honourable  member  for  Dover  had  not  touched  upon 
the  malt  tax;  yet  it  was  not  a  subject  to  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly when  they  bore  in  mind,  that  the  excise  regula- 
tions added  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  restraint  and  annoy- 
ance, to  the  hard-working  industry  of  the  country,  beyond 
what  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  in  to  the  revenue. 
It  had  been  said,  that  this  was  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment, not  of  a  Committee ;  but  he  asked  in  return,  why 
they  had  selected  the  leather-tax  for  repeal  ?  Was  it  not 
because  the  disproportionate  relation  of  loss  to  the  people 
with  gain  to  the  revenue  had  been  already  pointed  out 

The  honourable  member  for  Bridport  had  alluded  to  the 
mode  of  taxing  foreign  Timber,  and  he  fully  concurred  in 
all  that  he  had  said  as  to  its  impolicy.  We  certainly  in- 
creased the  employment  of  our  shipping ;  but  it  could  not 
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be  maintained,  that  we  promoted  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  a  single 
tax  which  had  been  pointed  out ;  but  he  was  anxious  to 
examine  into  the  proportion  between  the  actual  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  received 
into  the  Exchequer.  There  was  no  intention  of  taking 
the  Budget  out  of  the  hands  of  Government;  but  this 
good  would  at  all  events  result  from  the  motion, — the 
opinicms  of  independent  members,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  particular  reductions,  would  go  forth  to  the  public,  and 
be  at  length  forced  on  the  adoption  of  Ministers,  if  upon 
examination  they  should  be  esteemed  expedient. 

With  regard  to  his  own  imputed  squeamishness  about  the 
Property-tax,  he  should  merely  say,  that  it  had  been  his 
object  only  to  point  out  how  far  the  mode  of  levying  such 
a  tax  in  these  times,  ought  to  differ  from  that  introduced  at 
the  period  of  the  war.  He  had  merely  expressed  a  doubt, 
whether  the  country  would  ever  right  itself,  without  receiv- 
ing some  greater  relief  than  could  possibly  be  administered 
by  a  direct  repeal  of  taxation.  The  mode  of  levying  the 
revenue  was  a  subject  fraught  with  interest  to  all  who 
desired  to  see  economy  practised  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  and  he  could  see  nothing  irregular  in  proposing  such 
an  inquiry, — ^more  especially  at  a  time  when  a  general  im- 
pression was  entertained  throughout  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
could  not  exist  under  the  pressure  of  the  existing  direct 
taxation  upon  industry. 

Another  great  source  of  the  pressure  of  the  public  burthens 
was  to  be  traced  to  prohibitions  and  restraints  aa  commerce, 
which  equally  demanded  an  attentive  consideration.  For  if 
relief  were  granted  to  the  operative  industry  of  the  country 
-»to  the  miUions  of  consumers — ^the  landed  interest,  he  felt 
assured,  would  at  once  experience  the  good  effects  of  the 
benefit  which  would  accrue  from  it.    In  Birmingham  alone, 
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it  was  ascertained  that  the  consumption  of  meat  had  dimi- 
nished by  one-third.  The  honoiirable  member  for  Cal- 
lington  had  alluded  to  the  case  of  France ;  but  the 
French  territory,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not 
nearly  so  extended  as  it  was  during  the  revolutionary 
war, — a  war  actually  occasioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  down  the  people  at  that  time. 
France  in  those  days,  could  not  raise  a  revenue  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  deficiency  of  sixty  millions 
had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  that  revolution.  But 
what  was  her  condition  at  present  ?  Why,  she  was  able 
to  pay  a  thousand  millions.  It  was,  he  said,  his  unalterable 
conviction,  that  we  could  not  uphold  the  Com  Laws  now 
in  existence,  together  with  the  present  taxation,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  national  prosperity,  and  preserve 
public  contentment  That  those  laws  might  be  repealed 
without  affecting  the  landed  interest,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  distress  of  the  people  might  be  relieved, 
he  never  had  any  doubt  whatever.  A  general  feeling 
prevailed,  that  some  change  must  be  effected  and  that 
speedily ;  nor  were  there  any  individuals  more  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  it  than  those  who  moved  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Whether  a  committee  of  inquiry  were 
appointed  or  not,  he  was  glad  that  this  motion  had  been 
made,  as  the  discusi»on  would,  no  doubt,  attract  that 
attention  which  the  luminous  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Dover,  apart  from  the  considerations  suggested 
by  the  subject  itself,  so  richly  deserved. 

The  House  divided.    For  the  motion,  7S,  of  whom  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  one.    Against  it  167. 
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MR.  CHARLES  GRANT'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE 

AFFAIR  OFF  TERCEIRA. 

April  28. 

This  day,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  Afiair  off  Terceira,  and  moved  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  «  That,  prior  to  the  12th  December  1828,  her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria  II.  had  been  recognized  by  his  Majesty,  and  the 
other  g^eat  powers  of  Europe,  to  be  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal ; 
and  that,  at  the  period  abovenamed,  the  said  Queen  was  residing  in 
this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  Majesty  with  the  accus- 
tomed honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

2.  '*  That,  on  the  said  12th  December,  the  island  of  Terceira, 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  in  allegiance  to  her  Majesty. 

3.  '*  That,  on  the  said  12th  December,  instructions  were  given  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  stating,  that  '  a  co'nsi- 
'  derable  number  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  other  foreigners,  are 
'  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  or  Falmouth,  and  it  is 

<  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of  the 

<  Western  Isles  ;  and  his  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command 
'  that  a  naval  force  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  interrupt  any 

*  such  attempt,  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  take  the  ship 

*  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin,  under  your  command,  and  to  pro- 

*  ceed,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  Terceira ;  and,  having  ascer- 
'  tained  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  island  before  the 

*  transports  above  alluded  to,  you  will  remain,  yourself  at  Angra  or 
'  Praia,  or  cruising  close  to  the  island  in  the  most  advisable  position 
'  for  interrupting  any  vessels  arriving  off  it ;    and  you  will  detach 

*  the  other  ships  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforesaid 
'  force  from  reaching  any  of  the  other  islands.' 

4.  "  That,  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions,  the  commanding  officer  found  that  is- 
land in  possession  of,  and  governed  by,  the  authorities  above-men- 
tioned. 

5.  '*  That,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese, 
subjects  or  soldiers  of  her  said  Majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country, 
with  a  view  of  repairing  to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure 
and  destination  were  known  to  his  Majesty's  Government ;  thatthey 
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appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed  merchant  ships, 
to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

6.  "  That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  pre- 
vented by  his  Majesty's  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  en- 
tering  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia;  and  that  after  they  had  been 
fired  into,  and  blood  had  been  spilled,  they  were  compelled,  un- 
der the  threat  of  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea,  and 
warned,  '  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Terceira,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Azores,  but  that  they  might  proceed  wherever  else  they  might  think 
proper.' 

7.  **  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels, 
and  preventing  them  anchoring,  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  to  which  the  island  of  Terceira  belonged ;  and  that  the  further 
interference  '  to  compel  these  merchant  ships  or  transports  to  quit 
'  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,'  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
upon  the  high  seas,  neither  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  nor 
sanctioned  by  the  general  law  of  nations." 

On  the  first  Resolution  being  put,  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower,  who  moved  the  previous  question.  The  original 
motion  was  supported  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Wood,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Stanley ;  the 
previous  question  by  Mr.  Batley,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss, 
the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said : — Sir,  I  am  principally  induced  to 
address  the  House,  at  this  late  hour,  by  what  has  fallen 
from  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  reference  to  my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Canning.  My  right  honourable  friend  admits,  that  our 
conduct  has  been  a  "departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  to  be  justified, 
unless  dictated  by  necessity.  I  should  almost  be  led  to 
infer,  by  the  tenor  of  his  argument,  that  my  right  honour- 
able friend  meant  to  settle  the  whole  question,  by  showing, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  Barbacena  had  made  our 
proceedings  against  the  refugees  unavoidable.  But  what 
did  the  Marquis  Barbacena  call  upon  the  Government  to 
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do  P  To  commit,  it  would  be  answered,  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality against  the  existing  Government  of  Portugal ;  and 
was  that,  I  must  ask  in  return,  a  justification  for  actually 
committing  a  breach  of  neutrality  against  the  opposite 
party  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  Ministers,  on  the  acts  required  to  be 
done,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  act  performed. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  said,  that  the  parties 
contrived  to  evade  the  municipal  laws  of  this  country,  and 
violatied  its  neutrality  by  proceeding  to  Terceira*  But, 
having  evaded  our  laws,  we  had  no  right  to  punish  them : 
we  might  have  had  some  authority  over  them,  as  long  as 
they  were  within  our  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  very  complaint 
made  against  them  proved  that  they  had  escaped  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  laws  of  nations  recognized  as  the  limits  of 
our  power. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  referred  to  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  memorable  debate  on  the  Alien  Bill ; 
and  it  is  principally  with  a  view  to  correct  my  right  honour- 
able friend  upon  this  point,  that  I  now  rise.  I  must  remind 
him,  that  the  object  of  that  Bill  was,  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  a  municipal  power  within  its  recog- 
nized limits,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  exercise. 
Mr.  Canning  did  at  that  time  allude  to  the  machinations 
of  individuals  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Spain;  but  to 
make  that  case  strictly  analagous  to  the  present,  it  must 
be  shown,  that  the  individuals  of  whom  Mr.  Canning 
complained,  had  evaded  our  laws ;  and  that  we  pursued 
and  arrested  them  in  a  place  not  under  our  jurisdiction,  and 
punished  them  for  the  evasion. 

These  circumstances,  however,  were  wanting  in  the  case 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  he  took  care,  by  warning 
the  pai:ties  concerned,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
while  his  Majesty^s  present  Ministers  permitted,  according 
to  their  statements,  a  breach  of  our  neutrality  towards  one 
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party,  and  i^terwards to  remedy  that^ theytbemselyes  com- 
mitted a  still  more  flagrant  breach  towards  the  other  party. 
It  being  admitted,  that  the  waters  of  Terceira  were  the 
dominions  of  an  independent  sovereign,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  we  were  justified  in  violating  his  sovereignty,  and 
committing  an  act  of  hostility  within  his  territory.  What 
is  the  justification  of  that  ?  Why,  nothing  more  than 
this — *^  If  you  do  not,''  says  my  right  honourable  friend, 
^^  punish  these  infractions  of  your  law,  in  ten  years  your 
country  will  become  the  resort  of  all  the  machinators  of 
Europe,  and  you  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  your  for- 
bearance.'' The  difierence  of  opinion  between  myself  and 
my  right  honourable  friend  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought 
to  prevent  these  infractions  rigidly,  to  maintain  our  neutra- 
lity within  our  dominion,  «which  would  effectually  guard 
against  what  my  right  honourable  friend  apprehendsr-while 
my  right  honourable  friend  consented  to  the  breach  being 
made  within  our  dominions,  and  only  sent  to  punish  those 
who  committed  it,  after  they  had  gone  from  under  our 
sway. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  my  right  honourable  friend's 
remarks,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  we  have  been  at  peace, 
our  neutrality  had  never  before  been  violated.  Has  my 
right  honourable  friend,  then,  forgotten  the  repeated  com- 
plaints made  by  Turkey, — and  has  he  forgotten,  that  to 
those  complaints  we  constantly  replied — *^  We  will  pre- 
serve our  neutrality  within  our  dominions ;  but  we  will  go 
no  further?"  Turkey  did  not  understand  our  explana- 
tion, and  thought  we  might  summarily  dispose  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  those  other  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  who 
were  assisting  the  Greeks.  To  its  remonstrances  Mr. 
Canning  replied — and  my  right  honourable  friend  being 
then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Canning,  must  be  considered  as  a 
party  to  his  opinions— ^^  Arms  may  leave  this  country  as 
matter  of  merchandize,  and  however  strong  the  general  incour 
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venience,  the  law  cannot  interfere  to  stop  them.  It  is  only 
whentheelementsofarmamentsare  combined,  that  they  come 
witliin  the  purview  of  the  law ;  and  if  that  combination  does 
not  take  place  until  they  have  left  this  country,  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  them."  Those  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Canning;  who  extended  the  doctrine  to  steam-vessels 
and  yachts,  that  might  afterwards  be  converted  into  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  they  appeared  <quite  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  law  of  nations. 

When  my  right  honourable  friend  places  so  much  re- 
liance on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  I  can  only  account 
for  his  having  overlooked  this  remarkable  passage,  by  his 
perceiving,  that  it  contains  within  it  a  complete  contradic- 
tion of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  my  right  honourable 
friend.  My  right  honourable  friend  makes  it  part  of  his 
case,  that  the  elements  of  armament  were  not  combined 
when  the  refugees  left  our  shores  for  Terceira,  and  that 
therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  the 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  Portuguese  refugees  were  requii^ed  to 
disperse,  he  considered  that  the  conduct  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  towards  them  was  correct.  But  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  all  writers,  that  if  any  state  imposes  conditions  on 
foreigners,  with  regard  to  their  residence  within  that  state, 
with  which  they  do  not  choose  to  comply,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  retire  from  it.  We  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
prescribe  to  the  Portuguese  the  conditions  on  which  they 
might  remain  here ;  but  they  had  an  equal  right  to  with- 
draw if  they  did  not  like  those  conditions,  and  we  were 
bound  to  allow  them  to  go  freely  away.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  neutrality  had  they  gone  away  armed 
from  this  country,  combining  within  themselves  the  means  of 
making  an  hostile  attack ;  but  they  had  not  even  sideburns, 
and  no  means  of  defence.  Being,  then,  thus  unprovided 
with  arms,  their  departure  was  not  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
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My  honourable  friend,  the  Under-Seclretary  of  State^ 
has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  thefe^  refugt^es  intended  to  go  p^ceablj  to  a  ptut 
of  their  own  ooutitry,  or  fdr  the  purpose  of  making  an 
attack  on  sotne  other;  btit  this  is  a  princi{)le  much  too 
broad  for  my  right  honourable  friend^  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  adopt.  What,  I  would  ask,  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  doctrine  ?  AH  the  Portuguese  must  be  adherents 
either  of  Don  Miguel  or  of  Donna  Maria ;  mid  this  new 
doctrine  of  neutrality,  prohibiting  them  ftom  leaving  this 
country,  even  unarmed,  whether  they  were  gbin^  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  sovereign  de  faeto^  Or  to  the  hoveteign 
de  jure,  would  prevent  them  from  getting  hbme  at  all. 

Is  it,  Sir,  for  evading  such  absurd  laws  as  th^e^  thdt  we 
are  to  enter  into  the  career  of  pt^liey  which,  with  alarm, 
I  have  this  night  heard  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  ?  I 
will  tell  iiiy  right  honouritbie  friend,  that  if  he  should  act 
upon  these  doctrines,  and  pursue  such  a  policy,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  this  country  for  ten  months,  much  less 
for  ten  years,  out  of  War.  Why  !  Sir,  at  the  very  moment 
I  am  speaking,  arms  and  clothing  are  about  to  be  sent  out  of 
this  .country  to  belligerents.  Are  those  arms  to  be  stopped^ 
or  are  they  to  be  followed  and  brought  back  ?  I  believe 
the  answer  will  be,  No.  And  if  it  were  Yes,  of  what  Use, 
I  would  ask,  would  be  our  skill  in  building  ships,  in 
manufacturing  arms,  and  in  preparing  other  instruments 
of  war,  if  equally  to  sell  them  to  sAl  belligferents  were 
considered  a  breach  of  neutrality  ?  Should  France,  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  war  with  Algiers,  send  to  this  country 
for  transports,  and  rockets,  and  other  articles  of  resist- 
ance, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Gk>vernment  Would  ftel 
itself  under  the  necessity  of  detaining  the  vessels  intended 
to  carry  out  such  supplies,  though  this  we  might  do, — 
much  less  thiit  the  Government  would  think  of  sending  sL 
squadron  to  Algiers,  to  prevent  (he  junction  of  these  v^sds 
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with  the  French  fleet.  Such  a  doctrine  is  so  absurd, — ^it 
involves  a  subversion  of  all  national  law  so  alarming, — ^' 
it  would  so  inevitably  lead  us  into  immediate  hostilities — 
that  I. am  astonished  to  hear  it  promulgated. 

I  concur,  Sir,  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  holding  in  light  estimation 
the  gratitude  of  Foreign  states,  and  especially  if,  in  using 
that  expression  Don  Miguel  and  King  Ferdinand  were 
present  to  my  right  honourable  friend^s  mind,  together  with 
the  gratitude  which  they  have  shewn  for  bur  exertions  to 
restore  one  to  his  dominions,  and  bring  the  other  from 
his  thraldom  at  Vienna,  to  place  him  in  an  important  station, 
which  he  might  to  this  hour  have  filled  with  distinction, 
had  he  not  forfeited  his  honour.  But  I  do  not  concur 
with  my  right  honourable  friend,  if,  in  using  that  expres- 
sion, he  meant  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
To  that,  Sir^  we  can  never  be  indifferent ;  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  our  highest  boast  to  have  deserved  it,  from  our 
rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  our  fixed  deter- 
mination never  to  depart  from  that  law,  for  any  national 
convenience  or  occasional  advantage.  An  adherence  to  this 
determination  is  one  of  the  proudest  distinctions  of  England 
—the  source  of  much  of  her  moral  power — the  main  cause 
of  her  high  renown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  we  depai*t  from  that  determination — if  we  act  upon 
the  principle  of  interference  beyond  our  own  jurisdiction^ 
now  for  the  first  time  advocated,  we  shall  for  ever  forfeit 
that  honourable  and  enviable  fame,  and  become  the  nio$t 
meddling  and  mischievous  people  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Sir,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  less  anxious  to  obtain 
a  majority,  than  that  the  resolutions  proposed  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  should  be  placed  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House ;  for  after  that  shall  be  done,  I  shall  have  little  ap- 
prehension that  any  proceeding,  similar  to  the  one  now  cofm-. 
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plaiDed  of,  will  ever  again  be  taken.  I  shall  have  no  more 
fear  that  the  doctrine  of  a  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  interference  within  the  territory  of  an  independent 
nation,  will  again  be  revived,  than  I  have  that  Parliament 
will  again  renew  the  declaration  which  still  stands  upon 
our  Journals,  that  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  are  equal 
to  a  guinea. 

The  House  divided:  For  Mr.  Grant^s  motion,  7S.  Against  it,  191* 


TRANSMISSION  OF  BULLION  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Matf  17. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  was  about  to  present  a  petition 
of  very  considerable  importance,  on  which  he  begged  leave 
to  offer  a  very  few  words.  The  subject  to  which  the  petition 
related  was  important  to  those  merchants  who  carried  on 
trade  with  South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of  Bullion. 
The  petitioners  stated  the  great  loss  and  injury  to  which 
the  trade  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of 
freight  which  was  charged  by  Eing^s  ships  and  Govern- 
ment packets,  whenever,  for  safety,  bullion  was  sent  home 
in  these  vessels.  By  an  order  in  council,  King^s  ships  and 
Government  packets  were  allowed  to  bring  home  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  they  were  empowered  to  charge  two  per 
cent,  upon  silver  and  gold  sent  to  this  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained,  that  this  tax  of  two  per  cent,  took  away  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  their  profits ;  and  they  farther  ob- 
served, that  in  the  event  of  such  ships  being  employed  to 
carry  bullion  for  the  King's  service,  only  one  per  cent,  was 
charged,  although,  in  each  instance,  the  responsibility  was 
the  same.  Now,  why  there  should  be  a  double  charge  on 
the  merchant,  as  compared  with  the  public,  he  could  not 
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understand.  Nol  long,  since,  one  of  these  vessels  nrrived 
from  Vera  Cruz,  at  one  of  our  colonies,  with  thirteen  tons 
of  silver,  or  about  120,00(W.  On  this  the  commander  re* 
ceived  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  for  taking  charge  of  that 
treasure  during  thirteen  days.  The  carriers,  it  a{^)eared, 
were  likely  to  make  much  larger  profits  than  the  merchants, 
who  were  obliged  to  run  all  the  risk  of  bringing  this  silver 
into  the  country. 

Now,  he  contended,  that  these  packets  were  not  better 
manned,  or  better  found,  in  any  respect,  than  the  packets 
were  formerly,  before  they  were  taken  from  the  Post-office 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
at  that  time  only  one  per  cent,  was  charged.  But  that  was 
not  all.  According  to  the  order  in  council,  if  ode  of  those 
vessels  carried  bullion  from  Colombia  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands, — a  sail  of  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  hours, — a  charge  was  made  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  arrived  in  this  country,  the 
charge  was  between  three  and  four  per  cent  He  con- 
tended, that  if  one  per  cent,  only  was  paid  by  the  public, 
no  more  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  merchant.  That 
certainly  would  be  a  very  ample  remuneration  for  lieute- 
nants commanding  on  those  stations ;  but  it  was  prepos- 
terous that  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  day  should  be  given  to 
those  individuals  for  taking  charge  of  this  treasure. 
.  He  did  think  that  that  House  ought  to  interpose,  as 
far  as  its  power  permitted^  to  do  away  with  this  system. 
The  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  different  states  of 
the  world,  was  such,  that  we  ought  to  give  every  possible 
facility  to  trade,  and  remove,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability^ 
all  the  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  commerce  ; 
otherwise  we  should  lose  those  openings  for  the  disposal  of 
our  manufactures,  which  it  was  so  important  that  we  should 
tuni  to  our  advantage.  He  hoped  that  his  right  honourable 
friend  would  take  the  subject  into  his  consideration,  and 
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that,  in  future,  the  same  rate  of  freight  which  was  now  paid 
b}'  the  public  for  th^  transmission  of  treasure  would  be 
charged  to  private  individuals,  who  imported  the  precious 
metals  into  this  country.  There  was  nothing  of  greater 
knportanoe  in  our  connection  with  South  America,  than 
the  lowering,  as  far  as  possible,  the  duty  on  that  article 
which  formed  the  chief  medium  by  which  our  commercial 
dealings  were  carried  on-^e  meant  the  produce  of  the 
South  American  mines.  By  doing  so,  they  would  give 
increased  facilities  to  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  those  ma- 
terials of  which  money  was  made. 

The  petition,  which  was  from  the  merchants  of  London  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  and  South  America,  was  then 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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May  17. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Huskisson  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  praying 
that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion  from  all  civil  disabilities,  might  pass  into 
a  law.  On  the  17th,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  was 
•pposed  by  General  Gascoyne,  who  moved  "  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months."  After  the  amendment  had  been  supported 
by  Lord  Belgrave,  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  Mr*  Trant,  and  Mr.  George 
Bankes ;  and  the  original  nation  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  Sir  Edward 
Bering,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 

Mr.  Huskisson  said : — Knowing,  Sir,  the  ability  and  the 
power  of  argument  possessed  by  my  honourable  friend  who 
has  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and 
believing  that  \m  endeavour  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess^ I  came  down  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  silent  vote 
in  support  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  should  not  have  broken 
through  that  resolution,  had  k  aot  been  for  what  has  fallen 
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from  my  gallant  colleague,  and  from  a  noble  lord,  in  re- 
ference to  a  petition  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting, 
on  a  former  evening,  from  the  town  of  Liverpool,  in  favour 
of  this  bill.     On  that  occasion,  my  gallant  colleague  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  both  numerously  and  respectably  signed; 
but  he  now  says,  that  some  of  the  signatures  to  it  were 
obtained  through  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  Jews 
in  Liverpool ;  and  the  noble  lord  who  has  adverted  to  the 
petition,  seems  to  think,  that  the  Jews  can  dispose  of  the 
feelings  of  the  trading  classes  of  society  as  they  please. 
Now,  Sir,  I  happen  to  know  something  of  Liverpool,  and  I 
really  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Jews  possess  less  influence.  They  are  principally 
retail  traders,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  possess  great 
influence  in  that  town.     The  sentiments  contained  in  the 
petition  are  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  individuals  who 
signed  it,  and  they  should  be  taken  as  the  genuine  senti^ 
ments  of  the  Christians  of  IJverpool,  in  favour  of  the  great 
principle,  asserted  by  the  House  in  the  instance  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters.      My  gallant  friend  has, 
indeed^  confessed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  entitled 
to  some   favour,   because   their  religion    was   an   ancient 
one.       But   if    the    Roman    Catholics   have  any  claim, 
on   account  of  the  antiquity  of  their  faith,  he  will  not 
surely  consider  the  Jews  less  entitled  to  favour  on  the 
same  score^     And  when  my  gallant  friend  tells  us,  that 
our  ancestors  were   opposed  to  all  innovation,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  that  they  brought  about  the  Reformation, 
which    changed    the  religion  of  the  country— that  they 
efiected  a  Revolution,  which  altered  the  succession  to  the 
throne — and  that  they  expelled  a  King,  because  he  endear 
voured  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country 4 

With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord, 
respecting  my  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  I  am  surb  that  every  gentle- 
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man  who  heard  me  upon  that  occasion  will  bear.me  out  in 
the  statement,  that  I  did  not  oppose  it  from  any  'de- 
sire to  exglude  the  Dissenters,  but  because  I  was  appre* 
hensive  that  partial  concession  might  be  injurious  to  the 
success  of  the  great  and  general  measure  of  Catholic  emaUi- 
cipation,  which  was  then  about  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
has  since  been  happily  accomplished. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  present  questicm  is  not 
one  of  paramount  importance,  or  of  absolute  necessity :  but 
upon  principle,  the  concession  ought  to  be  made ;  and  as 
a  uniform  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  I  canh 
not  refuse  my  assent  to  it  The  arguments  which  I 
have  heard  this  night  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  are  precisely  the  same^  mutatis  mutandis^  as  those 
which,  for  the  last .  thirty  years,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  urged  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  But,  while  I  admit  that  no  such  over-ruling 
necessity  is  apparent  in  this  case,  I  maintain  that  the  last 
blot  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  statute^ 
book.  When  this  measure  shall  have  passed,  the  great 
principle  of  general  toleration  will  be  completed,  and 
the  Jews  in  this  country  will  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  in  France  and  the  Netherlands* 

The  honoura*ble  member  for  Wexford,  who  has  spoken 
so  well  that  I  hope  to  hear  him  often,  admitted  the  pro- 
priety  of  admitting  the  Jews  to  all  other  stations,  civil  and 
military ;  but  he  would  exclude  them  from  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, Now  this,  Sir,  is  a  sort  of  liberality  which  I  cannot 
understand.  The  honourable  member  would  give  them 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  power  of  instructing 
youth  ^  but  he  would  make  them,  by  his  exclusion,  the 
enemy  of  that  legislature^  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  youth  should  be  taught  to  respect^ 
and  soldiers  implicitly  to  obey. 

Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  manner  vn  which  my 
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honourable  friend  has  fraoied  bis  measure.  An4  it  is  trues 
that  it  purports  to  be  a  relief  to  the  Jews  from  all  thejf 
disabilities,  and  to  put  them  on  the  sanie  footmg  with  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  dofa 
it  follow^'  that  if  the  House  shall  go  into  a  eommittee,  il 
must  necessarily  adopt  all  that  has  been  prcjptoaed  by  my 
honourable  friend  ?  For  myself,  I  am  prepared  lo  support 
my  honourable  friend''s  views  to  their  full  extent.  If,  how^- 
ever,  the  House  should  go  into  the  committee,  and  a  proviso 
be  introduced,  not  to  allow  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  admis? 
sion  into  Parliament,  however  undesirable,  and  uncalled 
for,  that  proviso  might,  in  my  opinion,  be,  yet  still  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  think  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
persevened  in,  on  account  of  such  an  objection.  Honourable 
gentlemen  may  ask,  why  should  I  agree  to  this  ?  But  I 
would  ask  them,  do  they  recollect  the  year  1812,  when  a 
bm  was  brought  in  to  grant  the  Roman  Catholics  all  that 
they  have  since  obtained  ?  That  bill  was  read  a  first  and 
a  second  time.  It  went  to  a  committee,  and  an  amendment 
was  then  agreed  to,  to  exclude  them  from  sitting  in  Farlia^ 
ment,  and  on  that  amendment  having  been  carried^  the  bill 
was^  as  1  thought,  very  unwisely  withdrawn^  The  better 
course  would  have  been,  for  the  friends  of  the  measure,  ta 
have  taken  what  they  could  have  obtained.  If  a  proviso 
to  the  same  efibet  should  be  now  introduced,  I  should 
deprecate  it,  and  think  it  unwise;  but,  considering  this 
bill  as.  a  measure  of  justice,  and  of  relief  to  all  the  partiea 
who.ar&suffering  from  having  their  rights  withheld,  I  would 
still  proceed  to  pass  it 

I  therefore  trust.  Sir,  that  the  bill  will  be  allowed  to  be 
read  a  second  time.  It  is  most  certain,  that  it  has  attracted 
considerable  notice ;  and  honourable  gentlemen  have  been 
told,  that  they  will  rue  the  support  they  are  giving  it,  when 
they  return  to  their  constituents ;  but  I  will,  nevertheless, 
suj^rt  it,  as  I  did  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipatim. 
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wilhout  funy  other  coaaideratiQU  than  that  which  guided  my 
deoiflion  upon  that  question.  Again,  then,  I  will  express  a 
hope  that  the  bill  will  pass,  and  form  the  cxxnsummation  of 
that  course  of  liberality,  which  will  immortalize  the  jH^sent 
Parliament 

The  house  divided :  For  the  second  reading,  165.    Against  it,  228. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
OUR  POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 
WITH  MEXICO. 

May  20. 

In  pursuance  of  hiA  notice,  that  he  would  this  day  present  a  Peti- 
tion from  Liverpool,  respecting  the  present  state  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  Mexico, 

Mr,  HusKissoM  rose  and  said : — 

The  petition,  Sir,  which  I  now  rise  to  present,  ia 
one  which,  in  my  judgment,  connects  itself  with  inte^ 
rests  aod  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  ta 
this  country.  I  trust  that  this  will  afford  some  apology 
for  me,  if  I  venture  upon  this  occasi(Hi  to  detain  the 
House  longer  than  is  usual,  or»  generally  speakings 
acceptable,  upon  the  presentation,  of  petitions*  The 
petitioners  are  that  portion  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
who  are  engaged  in  dealings  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  State  of  Mexico.  In  subslance^  their  petition  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  this  House  by  other  great  trading  and  manu* 
laeturing  communities — Glasgow,  Manchester,  London^ 
and  other  places,  whose  pursuits  give  them  an  equal  interest 
in  the  condition  of  the  New  States  of  America.  The  peti-^ 
tioQ  states,  that,  since  Mexico  became  independent,  its  trade 
with  this  country  has  increased ;  that  it  now  forms  a  very^ 
important  item  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  it  is  sus« 
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ceptible^  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  a  still  greater 
increase ;  that  it  has,  however,  unfortunately  been  exposed 
to  various  interruptions,  losses,  and  uncertainties,  in  conse- 
quence (^  occasional  enterprises  undertaken  against  Mexico 
from  Cuba,  and  that  these  entoprises  have  be^i  the  cause 
of  considerable  disorders  in  Mexico,  and  of  expense  and 
losses,  which  fidl  mainly  upon  neutral  commerce.  The 
petitioners  further  state  that,  last  summer,  an  expedition 
was  despatched  from  Cuba,  which  entailed  great  losses 
upon  British  subjects,  and  they  add,  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  other  expeditions  of  a  similar  nature  are 
fitting  out  Such  are  some  of  the  statements  ccxitained  in 
the  petition. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  objects  at  stake 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.    When  we  look  at  the  extent 
and  peculiar  productions  of  the  Mexican  territory — at  its 
actual  population — a  population  now  amounting  to  nearly 
seven  millions,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  ]ncreased«^-« 
population,  not  our  rivals  in  shipping  or  manufactures,  but 
able  and  wiUing  to  afford  us  the  mineral  productions  of 
their  country,  in  return  for  our  goods,  to  the  great  encou- 
ragement of  our  trading  and  shipping  interests — ^it  will 
appear  to  all,  that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquil^ 
lity,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  Mexico.     Upon  the  value 
of  our  political  connexion  with  that  country — ^upon  the  im- 
portance of  its  being  able  to  maintain  itself  in  a  state  of 
entire  and  secure  independence — I  will  not  now  expatiate, 
though  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  consideration 
before  I  sit  down.     The  petitioners  pray  the  House,  ^*  to 
adopt  measures  to  protect  their  interests,  and  induce  Spain 
to  desist  from  such  expeditions,  or  else  to  prevent  them,  as 
they  can  only  terminate  in  disgrace  and  loss  to  herself,  and 
injury  to  other  parties  connected  with  Mexico.^    There 
are  two  questions  which  naturally  arise  from  considering 
this  prayer.     First,  have  we  the  right,  or  rather  have  we 
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not  incurred  the  obligation,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  attacks  of  Spain  upon  the  New  States, — at 
least  attacks  proceeding  from  Cuba  P  Secondly,  if  we  have 
not  incurred  that  peculiar  obligation,  have  we  not,  never- 
theless, a  general  right,  in  common  with  all  maritime  neu- 
tral states,  or  I  might  say  in  common  with  all  civilized 
nations,  to  insist  upon  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  her  late  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America— 
I  say,  ^^  a  suspension  of  hostilities,^  because,  whilst  I  shall 
contend  that  neutral  nations  have  that  right,  I  fully  admit 
that  they  cannot  carry  it  further,  and  that  the  time  and 
mode  of  recognition  is  a  question  for  Spain,  and  not  for 
them,  to  determine. 

First,  in  respect  to  our  peculiar  obligation  to  prevent 
attacks  from  Cuba,  I  will  state,  as  I  understand  them,  the 
facts  and  circumstances  which  he^r  upon  this  question. 
Late  in  the  year  1824,  or  I  believe  in  the  beginning  of 
1825,  when  this  country  had  recently  recognized  Colombia 
and  Mexico  as  independent  powers,  those  States,  being 
belligerents  against  Spain,  thought  proper,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  attacks  upon  their  own  territories,  to  concert  an 
attack  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  On  the  part  of  Mexico,  a 
very  considerable  body  of  forces  assembled  at  Campeachy, 
under  the  command  of  General  Santa  Anna,  the  same  to 
whom  Greneral  Barradas  surrendered  last  autumn.  Colom- 
bia had  collected  her  naval  forces  at  Carthagena,  and  had 
brought  down  some  of  her  best  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  a  descent  on  Cuba.  At  that  time  the  island  thus 
menaced  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  such  a  feeling  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  inhabitants,  as  rendered  it  probable 
that  it  might  separate  itself  from  the  mother  country,  if 
opportunity  and  encouragement  were  afforded.  When  I 
recollect  that  at  the  period  in  question  the  two  powers 
— Mexico  and  Colombia — possessed  great  financial  and  other 
resources,  joined  with  high  credit,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
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conclude  that  the  attempt  upon  Cuba,  if  made,  would  hare 
been  successful.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  upon  my 
conjecture  or  my  authority ;  I  shall  quote  the  authority  of 
an  individual,  whose  official  station  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  gave  him  the  most  ample  means  of  in- 
formations-means, of  which,  doubtless,  he  made  the  best 
use,  as  his  country  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question. 
The  authority  to  which  I  allude  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  and  dated  the 
10th  of  May  18^  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
-^^^  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. Their  (Colombia  and  Mexico)  proximity  to  the 
islands  (Cuba  and  Porto  Rico),  and  their  armies  being  per- 
fectly acclimated,  will  give  to  the  united  eiForts  of  the 
republics  great  advantages.  And  if  with  these  be  taken 
into  the  estimate,  the  important  and  well4cnown  fact,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  is  predis- 
posed to  a  separation  from  Spain,  and  would,  therefore, 
form  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  republican  arms,  their 
success  becomes  almost  certain.*^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Clay  says,-^*^  The  fall  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Juan  de  UUoo, 
which  capitulated  on  the  18th  day  of  last  month,  carniot 
fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  within  that  kingdom  (Spain). 
We  are  informed  that  when  information  of  it  reached  the 
Havannah,  it  produced  great  and  general  sensation ;  and 
that  the  local  government  immediately  dispatched  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  Cadiz  to  communicate  the  event,  and,  in  its 
name,  to  implore  the  King  immediatd.y  to  terminate  the  war 
and  acknowledge  the  new  republics,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  Cuba  to  the  monarchy.'" 

I  believe,  that  it  would  not  have  been  preserved  but  for 
the  interposition  of  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty ""s 
Government,   which  both  directed  their   e&rts,   though 
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acting  without  concert,  and  upon  a  view  of  their  own 
separate  interests,  to  prevent  the  severing  of  Cuba  from 
the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  meditated  attack  naturally 
excited  uneasiness  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  position  of  Cuba  induced  America  to  interpose,  for  the 
purpose  of  parsuading  the  New  States  to  abandon  the  expe^ 
dition;  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, bad,  I  doubt  not  (although  no  oi&cial  record  of  the 
fact  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office),  an  interview  with  the  Mexican  and  Colom-* 
bian  ministers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Canning  is  understood 
to  have  explained  to  those  individuals  the  feelings  of  pain 
and  regret  with  which  England  viewed  the  progress  of  tiie 
expedition ;  and  to  have  added,  that  we  should  not  be  in* 
different  to  any  event  that  might  tend  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Cuba.  I  have  a  general  recollection  that  the 
ministry  of  this  country  did  thus  interpose*  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  those  who  advised  his  Majesty  at  that 
period  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  oversight  and 
neglect  of  duty,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  an 
attempt,  which,  by  making  Cuba  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war, 
a  war  in  whidi  the  black  populatioo  would  ahnost  inevitably 
have  taken  a  part,  might  not  only  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  most  valuable  colony  of  Great  Britain,  but 
would,  in  its  results,  have  exposed  to  great  baaard  tbe  state 
of  peace  now  happily  existing  between  aU  the  great  maritime 
power»  of  the  world. 

It  is  fnrobable  that  Mr.  Canning  urged  as  a  fVuther 
motive  for  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  Colombia, 
that  they  would  thereby  place  this  country  in  a  better 
situation  to  mediate  and  call  upon  Spain  to  listen  to  propo* 
sitions  of  amity  and  conciliation  as  between  her  and  her  late 
colonies.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  states  were  clearly 
inclined  at  the  time  (as  their  conduct  Aewed)  to  receive 
with  the  greatest  deference  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
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this  country.  They  relied  with  a  reverential  confidence  on 
our  friendly  disposition  towards  them,  and  on  our  sincere 
desire  to  consult  and  promote  their  happiness.  I  am  sorry 
to  perceive  that  an  impression  has  since  arisen  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  now  repent  ourselves  of  our  former 
generosity  towards  these  states,  and  that  we  are  rather 
ashamed  of  our  new  connexions :  however,  I  am  oanvinced 
that  the  opinion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  country,  after  idl 
that  has  occurred,  not  to  entertain  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  general  tranquillity  of  the  new 
governments.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling 
that  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  recognise  those  states,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  same  favourable  feeling  still  exists. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression :  in  consequence  of  the 
interposition  of  England  and  America,  the  republics  de- 
sisted from  their  enterprise,  which  they  totally  abandoned, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  that  had  been  incurred  in 
preparations,  and  sent  their  troops  into  the  interior.  Four 
or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  this  interposition  on  our 
part,  and  during  that  time  the  ministers  of  the  New  States, 
I  am  assured,  have  more  than  once  inquired  whether  the 
same  principles  of  interposition  continued,  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  upon  Cuba  being  meditated.  They  were  told 
that  our  objections  to  an  attack  still  continued  in  full  force. 
During  these  four  or  five  years  what  has  Spain  been  doing  .^ 
She  has  been  employed  in  recruiting  her  forces,  and  adding 
to  her  resources:  availing  herself  of  the  advantage  of 
having  her  towns  garrisoned  and  her  police  managed  by 
the  troops  of  a  foreign  power,  she  was  enabled  to  unite  her 
forces  at  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  her  ancient  colonies. 

Land  forces  and  a  marine  having  been  collected,  an  ex- 
pedition proceeded  in  the  month  of  August  last  from  the 
Havannah  against  Mexico.     I  would  ask,  was  the  British 
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Grovemment  apprised  of  this  expedition  ?  And  I  diould 
like  to  know  whether  we  made  any  remonstrance  against  it? 
Did  Ministers  say  to  Spain — *^  As  we  protected  Cuba  from 
the  republics,  we  feel  bound  not  to  allow  Cuba  to  be  made 
the  rendezvous  of  expeditions  intended  for  the  attack  of 
those  States  ?  If  ministers  did  not  act  in  this  way,  at  least, 
they  have  not  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  a  strict  and  im- 
partial neutrality ;  and,  if  such  remonstrances  were  made,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  attended  to  by 
Spain,  which,  in  this  respect,  acted  differently  from  the  New 
States  of  South  America.  The  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  projected  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  republics  would  declare  in  favour  of 
Spain  upon  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  armament,  sailed  from 
Cuba  and  landed  without  opposition  on  the  continent,  where 
they  remained  some  time  before  a  force  could  be  collected 
to  attack  them.  During  all  this  time  they  were  not  joined 
by  a  single  Mexican,  and  the  inhabitants  did  not  even  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions :  eventually,  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  maritime  power  in  Europe,  (and  of  England  above 
all  others,  as  being  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial 
nation  in  the  world,)  that  Cuba  should  remain  tranquilly 
and  peaceably  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  as  I  hope  it  will. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  wish  of  all,  but  more  especially 
of  this  country,  that  none  of  those  occurrences  out  of  which 
maritime  contests  might  arise,  should  take  place ;  and  upon 
this  ground  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  Cuba  ought  not 
to.be  allowed  to  become  the  point  from  which  expeditions 
should  proceed  to  attack  Mexico  or  Colombia. 

When^  early  in  the  session  this  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  my  gallant  friend  opposite,*  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  said,  that 
England  would  thenceforward  observe  between  the  belli- 

•  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 
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gerents  the  most  careful  and  strict  impartiality^  If  tbd 
right  hoDOurabk  geDtleman  meant  by  impartiality  that«  tii 
we  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  Spain  upM  h^f 
ancient  cdooies  from  Cuba,  We  w6uld  now  retnoYe  our 
interdict,  and  allow  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  to 
attack  Cuba  in  their  turn,  such  an  impartiality  is  no  bettct 
than  a  modcery.  To  be  impartial,  we  must  place  the 
parties  as  they  stood  in  1825,  or,  if  we  cannot  do  that-^and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  cannot^-K>ur  only  mode  of  pro« 
ceeding  is,  to  put  Cuba  under  the  same  interdict  as  r^ards 
warlike  expeditions  against  the  New  Stat^,  as  that  which 
we  imposed  upon  them  with  respect  to  armaments  directed 
from  their  shores  against  Cuba.  Although  at  the  preset 
moment  it  is  impossible  for  the  New  States  to  attack  Cuba, 
yet,  in  the  course  of  the  wm*,  if  it  be  continued,  the  tabled 
may  be  turned,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  in  a  situation  to  do 
so.  If  so,  in  all  probability,  our  impartiality  will  be  again  at 
fault,  and  we  shidl  feel  it  necessary  to  protect  Cuba,  as  wti 
have  done  before. 

Taking  the  matter  in  another  light,-^Spain  is  a  beDige-^ 
rent.  As  long  as  she  continues  so,  her  pos8ession»^^Cul>a  or 
any  other-^-^are  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  war ;  there  is 
no  preventing  this  risk  upon  any  fair  principle.  Neither 
is  this  the  only  danger  to  which  the  continuance  of  war 
exposes  that  most  viduable  possession  of  the  Spailish 
monarchy.  Recollect  what  occurred  at  Cadiz  in  18W.  Is 
there  no  danger  in  having  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troopa 
collected  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  being  created  among  those  who 
have  to  support  the  troops  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  cdn^^ 
sequences  at  the  Havannah  similar  to  those  which  were  the 
result  of  a  like  assemblage  at  Cadiz,  and  which  Ihight 
afford  a  pretence  for  a  foreign  force  taking  possession  of 
Cuba,  as  the  mutiny  at  Cadiz  led  to  the  occupation  of  Spain 
by  the  armies  of  France  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  th^ 
best  interests  of  all  parties  should  induce  Spain  to  put  an 
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end  to  the  warfare  altogether,  or  at  least  to  consent  that  the 
island  of  Cuba  should  be  excepted  from  its  operations.  Let 
it  continue  exempt  from  attack ;  but  then  it  must  not  be 
made  the  means  of  aggression.  If  this  principle  be  once 
established  and  acted  on,  we  shall  have  made  great  progress 
towards  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.     I  maintain  that  it  is  consistent 
with  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  Spain  should 
Yiow  be  required  to  put  an  end  to  this  useless  war.  This  is  not 
only  an  abstract  right  recognized  by  aU  the  great  authori* 
ties  upon  international  law^  but   a  right,  the    practical 
enforcement  of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  it  becomes 
the  duty,  as  much  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  other  States   to 
concert  together.     Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  Spain 
held  one  foot  of  soil  in  the  New  States ;  seven  years  are  the 
ordinary  period  of  what  is  even  considered  a  long  war,  but 
here  the  combat  has  been  protracted  for  one-and-twenty. 
It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since,  in  the  Minute  of  an  of- 
ficial conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Prince  Polig- 
nac,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  the  contest  was  utterly  hope- 
less, and  that  the  irreversible  course  of  events  had  finally 
decided  the  separation  of  Spain  from  her  former  colonies , 
When  a  contest  becomes  altogether  hopeless,  and  the  object 
ef  it,  however  just  in  its  origin,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  unattainable,  the  interests  of  humanity  require  it  to  be 
terminated ;  because  war  in  the  abstract,  and  of  itself,  is 
too  great  an  evil  to  admit  of  its  being  continued  indefinitely, 
to  gratify  the  spite  or  animosity  of  individuals.  But  if  this 
be  a  general  principle,  founded  upon  the  exercise  of  what 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  would  call  ^^  an  imperfect 
right,^  in  neutral  states,  the  application  of  this  principle 
becomes  infinitely  more  imperative,  when  the  essential  in- 
terests of  thote  neutral  ^tates^  and  eventually,  perhaps,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  between  themselves,  are 
involved.     This  is  the  habitual  practice  of  nations. 

VOL.   III.  g  p 
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What  did  we  do  with  respect  to  Greece  ?  Did  we  not 
interpose,  by  the  treaty  of  the  6tli  of  July  ISST,  when  the 
civil  war  betwen  Turkey  and  Greece  had  been  carried  on 
only  four  or  five  years  ?  Even  after  so  short  a  period  of 
hostilities,  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  piracy  and  other  inter- 
ruptions to  commerce,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  con- 
sidered that  they  had  abundant  reason  to  interpose.  Have 
there  been  no  piracies,  and  those  of  the  most  atrocious  cha* 
meter,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Has  no  injury  been  inflicted 
on  British  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Spain  and  her  late  colonies  ?  Why,  Sir, 
so  far  back  as  in  18S2,  we  were  even  on  the  point  of  issuing 
letters  of  reprisal  for  the  injuries  done  to  British  commerce. 
However,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Spain,  guaranteeing 
remuneration  for  our  losses ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  nine  or 
ten  years,  I  believe  we  have  at  length  obtained  about  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent,  of  their  amount.  Is  any  Gentleman  pre^ 
pared  to  say,  that  A  war  involving  and  compromising  such 
interests  is  to  be  permitted  to  ccmtinue,  till  the  States  of 
Mexico  and  Colombia  shall  cease  to  assert  their  inde* 
pendence,  or  Spain  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  ?  If  such 
a  principle  be  propounded  and  recognised,  the  war  may  be 
interminable. 

I  know  that  in  the  State  Paper  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
Mr.  Canning  said,  he  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  contest.  This  declaration  necessarily  assumed  that, 
every  legitimate  object  of  the  war  being  at  an  end,  the  war 
itself  would  not  be  indefinitely  continued.  This,  in  reason 
and  common  sense,  is  the  prescriptive  term  of  every  war, 
and  at  that  term  the  present  contest  has  long  since  arrived. 
To  argue  otherwise,  would  be  to  admit,  that  a  war  once 
begun  between  two  belligerents  might  be  interminable, 
whatever  were  the  evils  and  dangers  with  which  it  threat* 
ened  third  parties. 

The  wise  policy  of  Spain  would  be  frank  and  unreserved 
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recognition; — ^would  be  conciliation,  and  the  revival,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties,  of  those  sentiments  of 
kindred  and  common  origin,  which  twenty  years  of  warfare 
may  have  weakened,  but  have  not  eradicated.  These,  how- 
ever, are  matters  for  her  own  consideration.  If,  from  mis- 
taken pride,  or  from  a  false  sense  of  dignity,  she  will  not 
enter  into  relations  of  amity  with  the  New  States,  she  is  the 
mistress  of  her  own  feelings,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respect 
those  feelings.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  require  is  a 
truce  to  the  useless  evils  of  war.  To  grant  such  a  truce 
can  be  no  disparagement  to  the  crown  of  Spdn.  /The 
monarch  of  the  present  day  would  only  be  acting  upon  a 
principle  of  which  the  annals  of  Spain,  in  the  prouder  days 
of  her  power,  furnish  the  example.  In  1609)  after  a 
struggle  of  many  years  duration  with  her  revolted  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands—^  struggle  in  which  torrents  of  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  civil  war  had  raged  in  its  fiercest  cha« 
racter,  Spain  consented  to  a  truce  for  twelve  years ;  though 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1648  that  she  entered  into  a  regular 
treaty  of  peace  with  those  provinces,  by  which  she,  for  the 
first  time,  recognised  them  as  an  independent  sovereign 
state.  Let  the  present  government  of  Spain  grant  a  truce 
for  twelve  years,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  then  satisfied  to 
wait  her  own  leisure  for  the  period  of  their  recognition. 

But,  Sir,  if  there  are  great  political  interests  which 
should  induce  us  to  endeavour  to  maintain  to  Spain  her 
present  sovereignty  and  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  there  are  other  political  considerations  which  make  it 
not  less  important — ^if  possible,  still  more  important — ^that 
Mexico  should  settle  into  a  state  of  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  of  entire  and  secure  independence.  If 
the  United  States  have  declared  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  belong  to  any  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
Spain  excepted,  neither  can  England,  as  the  first  of  those 
maritime  powen^^I   say  it ,  fearlessly,  because  I  feel  it 

2  p  2 
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str(ingly--6uiFer  the  Vfiiied  States  to  bring  under  their 
dominion  a  greater  portion  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  than  that  which  they  now  poaaessp  Within  the 
last  twenty-seren  years  they  have  become  masteta  of  all  the 
shores  of  that  gulf  from  die  Point  of  Florida  to  the  river 
Sabine,  including  the  mouths  of  the  Misdssipi  and  of  other 
great  rivers,  die  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  valuable  and 
secure  harbours  of  Florida;  and,  within  these  few  day s, 
we  hear  of  their  intention  of  forming  a  naval  station  and 
arsenal  at  the  islands  of  the  Dry  Tortugas^  a  commanding 
position  in  the  Gulf-stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba. 
With  all  this  extent  of  coast  and  islands,  we  know,  further, 
that  designs  are  entertained,  and  daily  acted  upon-^I  will 
not  «ay  by  the  present  government  of  the  United  States^ 
but,  notoriously,  by  the  people— -to  get  possession  of  the 
fertile  and  extensive  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  To  bor- 
row an  expression  of  a  deceased  statesman  of  that  country, 
<<  the  whole  people  of  America  have  their  eye^  upon  that 
province.  They  look  to  all  the  country  between  the  river 
Sabine  and  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte  as  a  territory  that 
must,  ere  long,  belong  to  their  union.  They  have  also,  I 
believe,  that  same  eye  upon  some  of  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  possessing  valuable  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Should  they  obtain  these  districts,  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  no  better,  or  more 
secure,  than  that  of  the  Creek  Indians,  or  any  other  Indian 
tribe  now  living  within  the  circle  of  the  present  recognised 
limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
become  as  much  a  part  of  their  waters  as  the  Black  Sea 
was  once  of  the  waters  of  Turkey,  or  as  the  channel  which 
separates  England  from  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  may  be  told,  Sir,  that  these  are  visionary  alarms,  con- 
templating  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  which 
never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  entertained  in 
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any  quarter.  At  this  moment,  I  willingly  admit  that  there 
exists  a  friendly  disposition  in  the  goTemnient  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  M^jesty^s 
Goremment  fully  reciprocates  that  dispofiiticm.  Upon 
every  account  I  am  glad  to  see  these  two  powerful  States 
living  upon  terms  of  honourable  and  mutual  confidence, 
each  rdying  upon  the  peaceful  councils  of  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me  that  I  am  undervaluing  this 
good  understanding,  or  that  I  am  guilty  of  want  of  respect 
towards  the  United  States,  or  «ven  of  discretion  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Parliament,  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  those  circumstances  of  a  permanent  nature 
which  belong  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  those  motives  of  action  which,  however  dormant  at  pre- 
sent, would  probably  be  revived,  under  contingencies  that, 
in  the  course  of  events,  may  hereafter  arise,-— contingencies, 
which  the  views  and  passions  of  the  American  people 
would  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  for  the  attainment  of  a 
long-cherished  and  favourite  object. 

At  all  periods  of  our  history,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  held  topics  of  this  nature  to  be  fair  grounds  of  Parlia- 
mentary consideration.  Jealousy,  for  instance,  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  always  been 
held  an  element  entitled  to  enter  into  every  general  dis- 
cussion affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  character  of  demo- 
cratic republics,  or  in  the  past  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  we  can  infer,  that  their  aspirations  after  power 
and  aggrandizement  are  less  steadily  kept  in  view  than 
those  of  an  absolute  monarch  in  Eurc^*  In  looking  to  the 
future,  let  us  consult  the  experience  of  the  past  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  New  World,  we  have  something  more  than 
the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  to  guide  our  judg- 
ment. The  views  and  sentiments  of  those  who,  during 
that  period,  have  directed  or  influenced  the  affairs  of  the 
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United  States,  have  been  brought  before  us  by  the  public 
cation  of  their  Correspondence.  I  am  afraid  the  living 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  scarcely  had  time  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  those  views  and  sentiments,  as 
they  stand  disclosed  in  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  a 
deceased  statesman  of  America,  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  JefTer- 
son,  a  man  who,  from  the  period  of  their  first  declaration  of 
independence, — a  declaration  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
— to  the  close  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
greatest  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  whose 
avowed  principles  and  views  appear  to  become  every  day 
more  predominant  in  the  public  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
In  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  immense 
interests,  commercial,  colonial,  and  maritime,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  navigation  of  that  Gulf,  these 
Memoirs  are  full  of  instruction — I  might  say  of  admoni- 
tions,— well  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  tlie  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  long  extracts  from  them ;  but  I  cannot  deny  mysdf 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  their  attention  to  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  show  how  soon  the  United  States,  after  they 
became  a  separate  nation,  fixed  their  eye  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  how  steadily  and  successfully  they  have 
watched  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  acquire  dominion 
and  ascendancy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Within  seven 
years  after  the  time  when  their  independence  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  finally  recognized  in  1788,  we  find  them  set- 
ting up  a  claim  of  positive  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  what  was  the  opportunity 
which  they  took  of  asserting  this  right  against  Spain,— a 
power  which  had  materially  assisted  them  in  obtaining  their 
independence.  In  the  year  1790,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
a  dispute  had  arisen  between  England  and  Spain  respecting 
Nootka  Sound.     Whilst  these  two  countries  were  arming. 
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and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  war  between  them, 
the  United  States  thought  that  they  saw,  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Spain,  an  opening  to  claim  this  navigation  as  of 
right  Whether  such  a  claim  could  or  could  not  be  sus- 
tained by  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  a  question 
.which  I  will  not  now  stop  to  examine*  The  affirmative 
was  at  once  boldly  assumed  by  America,  and  her  demand 
proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  The  right  once  so 
affirmed,  what  does  the  House  think  was  the  corollary 
which  the  govemmait  of  the  United  States  built  upon  their 
assertion  of  that  supposed  right?  I  will  give  it  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself^  not  a  private  individual, 
but  the  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  the  instructions  oi 
his  government  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  then  the  Ammcan 
Envoy  at  Madrid :  **  You  know,^^  writes  Mr.  Jefferson, 
^*  that,  the  navigation  cannot  be  practised  without  a  port, 
where  the  sea  and  river  vessels  may  meet,  and  ex- 
change loads,  and  where  those  employed  about  them  may 
be  safe  and  unmolested.  The  right  to  use  a  thing  compre- 
hends a  right  to  the  means  necessary  to  its  use,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  u^ess.^  I  know  not  what  the  ex- 
pounders  of  the  law  of.  nations  in  the  Old  World  will  have 
to  say  to  this  novel  and  startling  doctrine.  In  this  instruc- 
tion, which  is  dated  the  Sd  of  August  1790,  the  principle 
is  only  laid  down  in  the  abstract. 

I  will  now  show  the  House  the  special  application  of  it 
to  the  claim  in  question,  by  quoting  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Short,  the  American  Envoy  at  Paris, 
dated  only  eight  days  after  the  former,  namely,  the  10th  of 
August  It  is  as  follows : — ^'  The  idea  of  ceding  the  island 
of  New  Orleans  could  not  be  hazarded  to  Spain,  in  the 
first  step ;  it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  view ;  be- 
cause this  island,  with  its  town,  constitutes,  at  present,  their 
principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions  (Loui- 
siana), containing  about  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants,  of 
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every  age  and  sex.  Reason  and  events,  however,  may,  by 
little  and  little,  familiarize  them  to  it.  That  we  have  a 
right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepdt  for  our  conmierce  may  be 
at  once  affirmed.  .  I  suppose  this  idea  (the  cession  of  New 
Orleans)  too  mudi  even  for  the  Count  de  Montmorin  at 
first,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  urge> 
and  get  him  to  recommend  to  the  Spanish  Court,  only  io 
general  terms,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a 
circumjacent  territory,  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined, 
and  extra-territorial  to  Spain,  leaving  the  idea  to  future 
growth.^ 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the.  United  States  when 
those  instructions  were  given,  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
settled  their  differences  without  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and, 
in  consequence,  these  practical  applications  of  the  law 
of  nations  were  no  longer  pressed  by  the  United  States. 
Soon  after,  Spain  became  involved  in  war  with  France,  and 
that  war  terminated  in  her  being  compelled  to  cede  Louisi- 
ana to  the  latter  power.  In  1803,  that  whole  province  was 
sold  by  France  to  the  United  States.  By  this  purchase 
they  acquired  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  a  very  extensive 
territory  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  next  go  to  the  year 
1806.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  no  longer  Secretary  of  State 
— he  had  been  raised  to  the  more  important  post  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  In  that  character  we  find 
him  writing  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  the  American  Minister 
in  London,  in  the  following  terms : — *^  We  begin  to  broach 
the  idea,  that  we  consider  the  whole  gulf-stream  as  of  our 
own  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be 
frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soon  as  either 
consent  or  force  will  permit  us.^  The  letter  from  which 
^8  is  an  extract,  is  dated  the  4th  of  May  1806. 

If  the  United  States  <<  broached  this  idea*'  in  1806,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  abandoned  it  in  1819,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  Louisiana,  they  procured,  by  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
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further  important  cession  of  the  Floridas.  That  it  is  a 
growing,  rather  than  a  waning,  principle  of  their  policy,  I 
think  we  may  infer  from  a  later  letter,  which  we  find  in  this 
Correspondence,  not  written,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  any 
public  character,  but  addressed  by  him,  as  a  person  exer* 
cishng  from  his  retirement  the  greatest  sway  in  the  councils 
of  the  Union,  to  the  President.  This  letter,  dated  so  lately 
as  the  24th  of  October  1828,  discusses  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  Cuba  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  these  are  the  statements  which  it  avows : — ^*  I  candidly 
confess,  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  in-^ 
teresting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system 
of  States.  The  controul  which,  with  Florida  Point,  this 
island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
political  well-being.  Yet  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never 
be  obtained,  even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war."" 

That  a  war  arising  out  of  these  pretensions  may  one  day 
occur  is,  perhaps,  but  too  probable.  The  progress  which 
the  United  States  have  already  made  towards  the  attainnient 
of  objects  so  manifestly  within  their  contemplation,  calls  upon 
us  not  to  regard  that  contingency  as  one  which  provident 
statesmen  may  safely  dismiss  from  their  minds.  It  is  their 
duty  to  neglect  no  measure  of  justice  within  their  power  to 
prevent  it.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  Providence.  But  if 
there  be  any  one  course  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  more  likely  than  another  to  retard  that  calamity, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  those  measures  which  are  most  Ukely  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  Mexico, — ^to  enable  her  to  establish  her 
government  upon  a  firm  and  solid  basis, — ^to  encourage  her 
industry,  and  to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  guard  her 
territory  against  every  attempt,  either  openly  made,  or  indi** 
rectly  pursued,  to  trench  upon  her  power  and  independence. 
For  this  purpose,  she  must  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining  a  military  force,  dispropordoned  to  her  re- 
sources, by  the  constant  dread  of  desultory  attacks  from 
Cuba.  The  government  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
state  must  no  longer  be  the  sport  of  an  army,  licentious 
because  ill  paid,  nvasting  the  productive  capitals  of  the 
country,  partly  from  the  necessity,  but  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  extravagant  and  demoralizing  habits  which  such 
elements  of  revolution  never  fail  to  engender.     Let  Mexico 

m 

be  at  her  ease  in  respect  to  attacks  from  Spain,  and  she  will 
soon  become  a  valuable  ally  of  this  country,  with  all  her 
interests  bound  up  and  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  New  World.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
her  remain  much  longer  in  her  present  harassed  and  ex* 
hausting  condition,  and  the  poverty  of  her  treasury, — ^the 
necessity  of  making  head  against  those  attacks,  may  throw 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  force  her  to 
sacrifices  which  would  inevitably  bring  on  a  maritime  war, 
unless  this  country  be  prepared  to  abandon  ha:  colonial 
empire,  her  commercial  pretensions,  and,  with  them,  her 
maritime  ascendancy  in  the  New  World. 

Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  these  topics  further.  I  trust  I 
have  said  enough  to  point  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country,  to  their  vast  importance ;  and,  if  so,  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  stand  justified  for  the  unusual  length 
at  which  I  have  detained  the  House  upon  the  mere  pce- 
sentation  of  a  petition.  One  part  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Callington,*  which  stands  for  this  evening.  It  is  from 
Mexico  that  the  great  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is 
derived,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  is  now  sufiering  from  the 
obstruction  of  that  supply.  The  only  speedy,  certain,  and 
efficacious  relief  for  that  sufiering,  so  far  as  it  is  produced 
by  a  general  depression  of  prices,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  of  that  country.     I  have  never 

•  Mr.  Attw'ood. 
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denied  that  the  pressure  which  prevails  in  this  country^ 
upon  all  the  active  classes  of  the  community,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  progressive  fall  in  the  money 
value  of  all  commodities.  This  fall'  has  occasioned  great 
hardship,  and  produced  considerable  discontent  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  There  is  no  state,  therefore,  that  has  not 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
mining  industry  of  Mexico.  But  this  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  so  long  as  war  continues.  Where  there  is  so  great  a 
common  concern,  a  joint  but  decided  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  the  q>eedy  restoration 
of  peace  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies.  Let 
them,  one  and  all,  insist  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
useless  for  every  object  of  Intimate  warfare,— -calamitous 
to  both  the  bdligerent  parties, — and  seriously  affecting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  other  civilized  community. 
I  have  now  only  to  move  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 


cs 


STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY— INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

JWM  8. 

This  day,  Mr.  Attwood  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
state  of  the  Currency,  and  moved,  1.  *'  That  it  is  expedient  to  re- 
peal so  much  of  the  Act  56  Geo,  III.  c.  68,  as  declares  gold  coins 
the  only  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  sums  beyond  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings,  and  to  establish  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  realm, 
coined  in  the  relative  proportion  of  15-AV%lbs*  weight  of  sterling 
silver  to  one  pound  of  sterling  gold,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  all 
money  engagements,  as  directed  and  ordered  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  4th  year  .of  George  I."  2.  <<  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  Act  of  7  Geo«  IV.  c.  6,  as  prohibits  the  issue  or  re- 
issue in  England  of  any  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  thereof,  for  any  sum  of  money  less  than  the  sum  of  5/. ;  and 
also  to  repeal  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  ^h^  entitled,  *  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  negociation  in  England  of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills 
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under  a  limited  sum,  issued  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.'    After  Mr.  E. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Henries,  Lord  Hovick,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 

Powlett  Thomson,  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  and  Mr.  Catlar  Feqpisson  had 
spoken, 

Mr.  HnsKissoK  said : — I  can  assure  the  House,  that  I 
shall  occupy  its  time  only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  subject  at  any  length.  I  am  per* 
fectly  convinced,  that  the  more  frequently  the  question  is 
brought  under  discussion,  the  more  clear-sighted  will 
honourable  members  become,  as  to  the  danger  arising  from 
an  inordinate  propensity  to  voyages  of  experiment,  which 
too  frequently  involve  the  most  fearful  consequences  that 
befal  such  a  country  as  that  for  which  we  are  legislating. 

I  rise  principally  for  the  purpose  of  stating  my  impres- 
sion, that  the  result  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  all  former 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  must  be  a  gene- 
ral conviction,  that  we  are  now  arrived,  after  all  our  suffer- 
ings, at  that  state,  at  which  wise  men  would  be  anxious  to 
stop,  rather  than  running  the  risk  t)f  placing  the  whole  sys- 
tem once  more  in  jeopardy,  by  a  renewal  of  unseasonable 
experiments.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer 
which  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
has  given  to  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  that 
this  and  the  Catholic  question,  will  be  completly  forgotten 
in  the  next  and  all  future  sessions;  although  they  have 
been  but  too  often  obtruded  upon  our  attention  hitherto 
Both  of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Callington,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose.  The  first  would  be  productive  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin ;  whilst  the  second  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  future  panic  and  puUic  danger.  I  trust  the 
House  will  never  repeal  the  Act  of  1 826,  as  such  repeal, 
by  allowing  an  unbounded  circulation  of  small  notes, 
would  again  occasion  universal  distress.  I,  however, 
agree  with  the  honourable  mover,  in  his  estimation  of  paper 
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credit,  and  consider  paper  circulation,  well  r^ulated,  b» 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  times. 

A  noble  lord  has  alluded  to  my  intended  motion  respect- 
ing the  Banking  system ;  with  reference  to  which,  I  may 
take  this  cpportunity  of  stating,  that  I  propose,  before  the 
tarmination  of  the  present  session,  to  move  a  resolution  to 
the  effect,  that  the  House  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  Banking  system  of  the  country,  previous  to  a  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  t}\e  Bank  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  I  will  again  repeat,  that  I 
fully  concur  with  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  thinking, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  agree  to  those  resolutions  to- 
night, there  would  be  a  general  panic  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  people  to-morrow ;  and  that  before  the  lapse  of  a  week, 
there  would  probably  not  be  a  sovereign  remaining  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division. 


STATE  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL— METHUEN  TREATY. 

June  15. 

This  day,  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  Commercial  Relations  between  this  country  and  Por- 
tugal, and  moved  for  various  papers  to  substantiate  his  several  state- 
ments. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Courtenay  and  Mr.  R<4>inson.  After 
which, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said  : — 

Sir,  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  at  any  great  length, 
after  the  very  able  and  perspicuous  statement  made  by  my 
honourable  friend  behind  me,  respecting  our  commercial 
relations  with  Portugal,  since  the  signing  of  the  Methuen 
treaty.  I  observed,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  all  the 
equivalent  we  had  obtained  for  the  privilege  which  that 
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treaty  gives  to  Portugal  of  introducing  its  wines  at  a  rate 
of  duty  (me>third  lower  than  that  which  we  impose  upon 
the  wines  of  France  is,  that  British  woollens  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Portugal,  but  without  any  preference  over  the 
woollens  of  other  countries.  Before  the  signature  of  that 
treaty,  theintroductioDof  foreign  woollens  into  Portugal 
was  totally  prohibited,  and  the  equivalent  which  we  obtained 
for  the  privilege  which  we  conferred  upon  the  Portuguese 
wines,  was  the  admission  of  our  woollens. 

Now,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  might  put  an 
end  to  this  treaty.  I  will  not  content  myself  with  saying 
that  we  might  put  an  end  to  this  treaty — I  will  say,  that  we 
Ofight ;  and  that,  too,  for  this  reason.  The  only  privil^e 
which  we  obtained  as  an  equivalent  for  those  which  we  ex- 
tetided  to  the  Portuguese  was,  the  admission  of  our  woollens 
into  that  country.  Now,  for  many  years  past,  the  prohibit 
tion  on  the  admission  of  woollens,  the  production  of  other 
countries  besides  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  has 
been  removed ;  and  therefore  the  woollens  of  Great  Britain 
stood  in  no  favour,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  Portugal 
was  concerned,  over  the  woollens  of  other  countries.  Thus, 
the  permission,  to  import  the  wines  of  Portugal  at  a  diity, 
only  two-thirds  of  that  imposed  <mi  the  wines  of  France,  be- 
came one  for  which  we  received  no  equivalent  consideration 
in  return,  and  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

I  differ.  Sir,  a  little  from  my  honourable  friend,  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  treaty  into  which  we  entered  with  Portugal  in  the 
yearlSlO.  I  think  that  if,  in  theMethuen  treaty,  this  country 
made  an  arrangement  disadvantageous  to  British  interests,  it 
obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  1810,  in  consequence  of  its  relations 
with  the  family  of  Braganza,  then  exiled  from  its  European 
dominions,  concessions  and  privileges  highly  advantageous 
to  it,  and  greater,  perhaps,  than  were  strictly  just  towards  the 
other  party.  By  that  arrangement  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
continued.   We  gave  to  Portugal  the  privilege  of  importing 
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its  wines  at  twivthirds  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  wines 
of  any  other  country ;  and  Portugal  bound  itself  to  us  to 
receire  all  articles,  the  manufacture  and  produce  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
their  value ;  whilst  the  same  articles,  being  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  were  to  pay  a  duty  Jot  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Now,  Sir,  when  we  bound  ourselves  to  grant  to  Portugal 
an  equality  of  duty  upon  one  article  only  of  its  produce,  it 
was  scarcely  fair  to  demand  from  Portugal,  that  she  should 
receive  all  articles  of  our  produce  and  manufacture,  at  a 
rate  of  duty  so  much  less  than  that  which  she  imposed  on 
the  same  article  when  imported  from  other  countries. 

I  am  of  opinion.  Sir,  that  in  all  treaties  of  commerce, 
the  great  object  should  be  to  establish  a  complete  redpio^ 
city  between  the  two  nations  who  were  parties  to  them.  It 
never  can  be  productive  of  advantage  to  a  strong  country 
to  impose  conditions  that  are  at  once  unjust  and  onerous 
on  a  weak  country ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  whatever  ad^ 
vantages  England  may  have  derived  from  the  treaty  of 
1810,  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  from  a  feel- 
ing of  its  inequality,  a  disposition  either  to  evade  its  oon« 
ditions,  or  to  compensate  themselves  by  obtaining  other 
advantages,  not  consistent  either  with  the  letter  or  with  the 
spirit  of  that  treaty. 

I  agree  with  my  honourable  friend  in  the  condemnation 
which  he  has  passed  upon  the  wine  monopoly  of  Oporto. 
The  company  engaged  in  that  monopoly  is  a  company 
possessing  great  power.  All  the  men  of  consideration^ 
influence,  power  and  wealth  in  Portugal,  are  members  of 
it.  They  have  made  it  a  great  engine  of  state,  by  which 
they  have  raised  the  price  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  in  a 
very  undue  manner,  and  in  a  very  imfair  degree.  I  believe 
I  shall  not  overstate  the  amount  to  which  this  company 
has  raised  the  price  of  Portuguese  wines,  when  I  say,  it 
is  equal  to  fifteen'  pounds  on  every  pipe.     It  imposes 
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upon  this  country,  the  most  favoured  of  all  countries  in 
Portugal,  as  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  this  oooditioo— 
that  the  Company  should  have  the  power  of  deteraiining  the 
quantity  of  wine  to  be  sent  off  to  England  in  any  one  year. 

NcMT,  Sir, — though  certainly  bad  enough^— is  this  all.  It 
has  even  the  power  of  selecting  each  pipe  to  be  sent  to 
England ;  and  when  it  has  done  this,  it  does  not  stop  even 
there.  It  takes  as  much  of  the  wine  itself  as  it  thinks 
proper,  and  then  it  leaves  the  remainder  to  be  purchased  by 
the  British  trader.  And  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
abuse.  The  English  trader  cannot  buy  any  wine  in  Portu- 
gal, save  that  which  is  allotted  for  him  by  the  Company.. 
He  cannot  buy  the  wine  which  the  Swede  or  the  Dane  is  at 
liberty  to  buy  ;  and  thus,  if  the  wine  of  Portugal  be,  as  the 
honourable  member  for  Worcester  has  stated,  the  favourite 
beverage  of  this  country,  we  have  not  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing it  in  the  highest  perfection,  as  we  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  any  trash  which  may  be  chosen  for  us  by  the  Oporto 
Company. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  shewed  that  all  these  abuses 
have  grown  out  of  this  monopoly.  This  monopoly  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  frequent  representation  to  the  Gro- 
vemment  of  Portugal ;  and  that  government  has  promised, 
over  and  over  again,  to  redress  the  grievances  which  have 
grown  out  of  it.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  compel 
any  country  to  change  its  municipal  regulations,  for  the 
sake  of  either  pleasing  or  profiting  our  merchants;  and 
hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  any  alteration 
made  in  this  monopoly. 

My  honourable  friend  has  stated,  that  since  the  fifteen 
years,  for  which  the  treaty  of  1810  was  to  continue,  ex- 
pired in  18S5,  that  treaty  is  now  open  to  revision.  It  is 
true.  Sir,  that  that  treaty  is  open  to  revision ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  it  is  at  an  end.  The  treaty  is  perpetual — 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  being  revised  by  both  parties. 
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if  they  so  think  fit,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years.  InlSSS, 
i  that  period  of  fifteen  years  expired.   It  had  no  sooner  termi- 

(  nated,  than  negociations  were  commenced  for  the  revision  of 

I  it.     I,  Sir,  had  the  honour  of  being  at  that  time^  President 

1  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  these  negociations  were  con* 

(  ducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning  and  myself,  with  the  Portu- 

guese Ambassador  in  this  country.  The  treaty  was  almost 
satisfactorily  arranged,  when  political  events  prevented  its 
completion*  In  this  negociation  his  Majesty's  Government 
never  lost  sight  of  the  abuses  arising  out  of  this  monopoly. 
A  provision  was  made  in  the  project  of  treaty,  and  was 
almost  agreed  upon,  for  putting  an  end  to  them.  I  must 
therefore  put  in  my  claim  to  have  one  of  these  altema* 
tives  acceded  to — Either  place  the  two  countries  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  or,  if  we  are  to  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  in  Portugal  of  importing  our  cottons,  our  wool- 
lens, our  silks,  our  hardware,  at  duties  one-third  lower  than 
those  imposed  on  the  same  articles  imported  from  other 
countries,  in  common  justice  allow,  not  only  wine,  but  all 
the  productions  of  Portugal,  to  come  into  our  dominions 
on  the  same  terms. 

I  will  not,  Sir,  give  any  opinion  at  present,  as  to  which 
of  these  two  plans  I  consider  best ;  though,  certainly,  upon 
the  principles  which  I  have  always  advocated,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  reciprocity. 

The  honourable  member  for  Worcester  has  stated,  that 
if  we  give  up  our  present  advantages  in  Portugal,  we 
shall  have  every  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  France. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  be 
in  any  such  state  of  alarm.  We  shall,  I  have  no  doubt, 
find,  that  even  with  the  most  enterprising  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, our  manufactures  will  still  meet  with  the  same  pre- 
ference in  Portugal,  as  they  now  meet  with  in  every  other 
country.     As  to  the  trade  with  Newfoundland,  on  which 
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the  honourable  member  has  laid  so  much  stress,  it  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  trade  in  fish  of  other 
countries.  Though  we  might  not  retain  all,  we  should 
still  retain  great  part  of  it.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
monopoly  does  not  in  all  trades  lead  to  expense,  indif- 
ference, remissness,  and  negligence,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possess  it.  Only  give  fair  competition  to  the  British 
fish-curer,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  his  being  able  to 
meet  his  rivals  in  the  Portuguese  markets  with  complete 
success. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  this  is  not  the  period  for  us  to 
discuss  the  question ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  his  Majesty^s 
Government  to  arrange  with  Portugal,  as  soon  as  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  permit,  the 
footing  on  which  the  trade  between  them  ought  to  be  perma- 
nently settled.  All  that  I  contend  for  at  present  is  this,— • 
that  we  should  not  exact  from  Portugal,  conditions  which 
we  ourselves  would  not  be  willing  to  grant.  I  state  it  to  be 
my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  trade  of  Portugal  would  be 
most  effectually  promoted,  by  its  not  being  placed  under 
the  care  of  Grovemment,  as  to  its  details.  I  admit  that  our 
chief  trade  with  Portugal  is  indeed  carried  on  directly  with 
that  country,  but  indirectly  through  it  with  Spain.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  fish  and  the  manufactured  goods  which 
we  send  to  Lisbon  and  other  places  in  Portugal  find  their 
way  thence  into  Spain,  and  are  there  consumed.  As  to  Portu* 
gal,  it  is  evident  that  she  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  a  weak  and  impoverished  country ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
which  is  due  to  her  as  our  ancient  ally,  and  with  all  the 
moderation  which  is  best  calculated  to  advance  our  trade 
and  promote  our  general  interests. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ME.  HUSKISSON'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  EEDUCTION  OF 

THE  SUGAE  DUTIES. 

June  21. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  **  That  there  shall  he  charged  the 
fbllowing  duties  upon  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom; 
that  is  to  say— upon  all  brown,  or  Muscovado  sugar,  being  the  pro- 
duce of,  and  imported  from,  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  according  to  the  average  price  of  brown  or 
Muscovado,    published    in  the  manner  directed   by  law,   viz, — If 
the  value  of  such  sugar  shall  exceed   such  average  price  by  more 
than  1«.  the  cwt.,  2^s. :    if  such  sugar  shall  not  exceed  in  value 
such  average  price  by  more  than  Is,  the  cwt.,  26s,  6cU:    if  such 
sugar  shall  be  of  less  value  than  such  average  price  by  2s.  the  cwt., 
2is, :  if  by  4*.  the  cwt.,  22s, :    if  by  5s,  the  cwt,  20s. :    Upon  all 
brown.  Muscovado,  or  clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  and  imported 
from  the  British  possessions  in  the  East-Indies,  the  cwt.  37^. :  upon 
all  other  such  sugar,  the  produce  of,  or  imported  from,  i&ny  other 
places,  the  cwt.  63*."     The  resolutions  having  been  read,  the  dis- 
cussion upon  them  was  adjourned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
to  this  day;  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  allow  the  East-India  Sugars,  of  a  low  price,  to  come  into 
the  market  on  a  proportionate  reduction  of  duty ;  but  that  the  higher 
description  were  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  condition  as  to  duty, 
as  they  were  before  the  contemplated  alterations.     Upon  which, 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  and  said  : — 

As  I  p^ceive.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  to  propose  any  other  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  these  resolutions  than  the  one  which  he  has  just 
announced  with  respect  to  East-India  sugars,  I  must  crave 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  while  I  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  most  incomprehensible,  and  the  least  practicable 
proposition,  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  upon  it  was 
postponed  to  this  day,  since  it  has  given  time  for  consider- 

2  Q  ^ 
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ation ;  and  I  believe  there  has  seldom  been  a  proposition 
which,  when  duly  considered,  has  created  more  doubt  and 
alarm,  or  been  calculated  to  produce  more  trickery  and 
endless  confusion. 

The  proposition,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  goes  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  sugars,  of  a  certain  description  and  piice^ 
from  27^.  to  20«.  per  cwt. ;  and  my  right  honourable  friend 
alleged,  as  the  reason  for  the  reduction,  the  distressed  state 
of  the  West- India  islands.     In  order  to  prove  this  distress, 
my  right  honourable  friend  cited  the  case  of  two  estates, 
and  explained  the  extent  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation.     These  two  estates  were,  I  presume,  in  the 
same  island,  and  probably  the  land  of  the  same  individual ; 
but  if  he  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  old  islands  belonging 
to  Great   Britain,  as  proof  of  the  distress  of  the  West- 
India  interest,  I  believe  the  illustration  would  not  have 
been  inapplicable  or  exaggerated.     I  believe  all  the  ancient 
colonies  belonging  to  this  country — Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Dominica — are  in   a  state  of 
much  greater  distress  than  those  which  have  been  more 
recently  annexed  to  our  possessions.     The  land  of  those 
islands  produces  now  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  in 
comparison,  than  the  colonies  which  have  been  taken  into 
cultivation  at  a  later  date,  and  which  are  not  so  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  repeated  crops ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  superior  skill  employed  in  their  cultivation,  and  by  the 
judicious  application  of  capital  in  their  management,  the 
sugar  that  is  produced  in  the  old  colonies  is  known,  although 
small  in  quantity,  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Now,  the  measure  of  my  right  honourable  friend  is  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  distressed  colonists  of  the  West^Indies; 
but  that  distress,  from  these  peculiar  circumstances,  prevails 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  in  the  old  colonies  than  in 
the  new.  The  resolution  therefore,  by  extending  the  sale 
of  coarse  sugar  produced  by  the  new  colonies  will  tend,  of 
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course,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tress of  the  old  colonies,  where  relief  is  most  required.  The 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  though  two  .of  the  most 
fertile  of  the  old  colonies,  do  not  produce  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Demerara ;  and  therefore,  the 
proposition  which  goes  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  sugar  of 
the  new  colony,  will  diminish,  in  a  proportionate  extent, 
the  demand  for-  the  limited  produce  of  the  old  colonies ; 
which,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  stand  most  in  need  of 
assistance. 

fiut.  Sir,  this  great  objection  to  my  right  honourable 
friend'^s  proposition,  is  not  the  only  one.  I  would  ask  him« 
before  I  go  further,  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  his  resolution ;  for  notwitstanding  that  it  has  been 
extensively  circulated,  I  know,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  city,  whether  planter  or 
merchant,  buyer,  seller,  or  broker,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  this 
plan  into  operation.  Sugar,  it  is  well  known,  is  sold  at 
what  is  called  *^  the  long  price  ;*"  that  is,  the  price  includ- 
ing the  duty.  Now  the  result  of  this  measure  will  be,  that 
whether  a  man  sell  his  sugar  at  54«.  or  at  47«.,  he  will  in 
the  end  obtain  just  the  same  price.  If  he  sell  his  sugar  as 
worth  54tf.,  it  will  be  considered  Is.  better,  and  theduy  paid 
must  be  the  high  one ;  so  that  as  the  duty  in  one  case 
might  be  only  20«.  and  in  the  other  27«.,  the  price  obtained 
by  the  planter  may  be  just  the  same. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  how,  according  to  my  right 
honourable  friend^s  proposition,  the  price  and  the  conserva- 
tive duty  are  to  be  regulated  in  a  sale  of  this  kind ;  how  col- 
lusion can  be  prevented,  by  which  the  price  will  be  fixed  at  a 
low  duty,  while  the  article  may  be  of  a  finer  quality,  and  the 
Grovernment  thereby  defrauded.  If  sugar  be  sold  as  I  have 
stated,  how,  I  repeat,  can  collusion  be  prevented  between 
the  sugar  broker  and  the  purchaser,  by  which  a  54«.  sugar 
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may  be  8old  for  47^.,  in  order  that  the  difference  of  duty 
may  go  into  their  own  pockets,  with  a  consequent  injury  to 
the  revenue. 

But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  this  collusion:  is  im- 
practicable— ^how,  I  should  like  to  know,  does  my  rig^t 
honourable  friend  intend  that  the  duty  shall  be  levied  P  Is 
it  to  be  taken  on  the  general  amount  of  the  sugar  purchased, 
or  on  each  portion  ?  Sugar  is  not  sold  in  small  quantities, 
but  generally  in  lots  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  hogsheads  at  a 
time.  Is  this  purchase,  then,  to  be  made  with  no  better 
consideration  as  to  quality  and  price  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
sheep  at  Smithfield  ?  Some  sugars  are  worth  30«.,  some  SOs. 
How  are  the  gradations  of  my  right  honourable  friend's 
scale  to  be  established,  if  the  whole  fifty  hogsheads  are  pur- 
chased at  20«.  ?  Is  a  broker  to  be  at  liberty  to  pick  out  a 
hogshead,  and  say,  ^^  I  like  this,^  and  is  he  to  take  it  at 
the  price  of  the  others  ?  How  does  my  right  honourable 
friend  propose  to  guard  against  tricks  of  this  kind  ?  Is 
the  valuation  to  be  upon  each  hogshead  of  a  whole  lot  ? 

Again,  how  are  the  duties  to  be  paid  ?  Are  they  to  be 
paid  when  the  purchaser  please^  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  the 
purchaser  will  watch  his  time,  tender  his  duty  when  the 
price  is  low,  keep  the  sugar  till  the  price  advances,  and 
then  sell  it  at  a  great  gain  to  himself,  and  a  great  loss  to 
the  revenue.  In  taking  the  averages,  too,  how  is  my  right 
honourable  friend  to  guard  against  receiving  the  lowest 
duty  on  the  primest  sugar  P  These,  and  fifty  other  modes 
of  trick  and  delusion  will  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duties ;  by  which  the  object  of  my  right  honour-* 
able  friend  will  be  completely  defeated* 

I  can  conceive  also  many  cases  in  which,  from  the 
nature  of  my  right  honourable  friend's  scale,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  price  the  sugar  is 
sold,  or  what  is  the  duty  payable  upon  it.  I  will  take 
a  particular   instance.      Suppose    my   ri^t    honourable 
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friend  to  be  a  seller  of  sugar,  and  that  he  has  a  broker 
dealing  with  him  for  a  purchase.  Sugars,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  are  always  sold  at  the  long  price.  Well !  the 
price  agreed  upon  in  the  case  I  am  putting  is  Bis.  The 
Custom-house  officer  appears  to  take  his  part  in  the  trans- 
action, and  the  seller,  as  usual,  demands  an  account  of  the 
duty  he  has  to  pay.  The  average  price  of  sugar  in  the 
market,  I  will  assume,  has  been  25«.  during  the  week ;  and 
at  this  price  the  Custom-house  officer  will  demand  S7«.  as  the 
duty  on  this  sugar,  as  being  of  a  price  more  than  Is,  above 
the  average ;  for  if  he  demands  only  ^Ss.  6c(.  such  will  be 
the  case.  *^  No,^^  replies  the  purchaser,  ^^  the  price,  since 
you  ask  ^7^.  duty,  is  only  S5«.,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  resolution  says,  *  If  such  sugar  shall 
not  exceed  in  value  such  average  price  by  more  than 
1«.  the  cwt.,  the  duty  shall  be  258,  &d.'*  How  is  it  to 
be  ascertained  which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong  ?  Or, 
supposing  that  ^^  The  Gazette^  enables  the  Custom- 
house officer  to  state  the  amount  of  duty  for  one  week, — 
what  is  to  prevent  the  broker  from  holding  the  sugar  over 
till  the  price  is  stated  to  be  one  shilling  less  than  the  ave- 
rage ?  Or  how,  in  fact,  can  the  sugar-dealers  be  prevented 
from  having  the  price  most  advantageous  to  their  own 
interests,  without  considering  that  of  the  revenue?  In 
point  of  fact,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the  collusion 
and  fraud  to  which  the  complex  and  confused  proposition 
of  my  right  honourable  friend  will  invite  those  engaged  in 
the  sugar  market.  If  a  seller  chooses  to  dispose  of  his  sugars 
at  25«.,  and  the  Government  officers  think  they  are  worth 
26^.,  what  then,  I  ask,  is  to  be  the  result  ?  It  would  simply 
be,  that  the  Government  would  become  the  sole  purchasers, 
as  they  alone  would  not  have  an  interest  in  lessening  the 
duty. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  is  the  drawback.     Does  my  right  honour- 
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able  friend  mean  to  say,  that  he  will  continue  to  pay  a 
drawback  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a  cwt.  on  all  sugars  ex- 
ported ?  The  plan  now  before  us  will  lower  the  price  of  all 
the  higher  description  of  sugars ;  but  it  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  the  lower;  and  we  shall  in  future  have  to  pay  a 
drawback,  not  on  a  duty  of  27«.}  but  on  a  duty  of  SO9.  I 
protest  against  this  drawback  as  a  bounty  to  a  particular 
interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  consumer.  But  these 
are  not  all  the  objections  to  be  found  in  the  practical  de- 
tails of  this  measure.  I  believe,  and  I  am  supported  in 
that  belief  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  merchants,  that 
these  StOs.  sugars  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  all 
the  finer  descriptions  of  sugar ;  and  that  the  coarse-grained 
sugars  of  Demerara  will,  through  the  process  of  refining  in 
this  country,  beat  out  of  the  market  the  fine  sugars  of  the 
old  colonies. 

Sir,  these  and  suggestions  like  these,  are  diffusing  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  alarm  among  all  those  connected  with 
the  West-India  Islands.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of 
molasses,  made  from  a  description  of  sugar  called  **  bas- 
tards.*" Is  no  alteration  to  take  place  with  respect  to  it  ? 
If  there  be  not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all 
those  who  have  imported  that  article,  to  the  extent  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  must  be  utterly  ruined 
by  the  quantity  of  inferior  sugars  which  will  now  glut 
the  market,  without  any  comparative  advantage  to  the 
revenue. 

I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  calculations  of  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  connected  with  this  project.  He  estimates 
the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue,  if  there  should  be  no  in- 
creased consumption,  at  400,000/. ;'  but  he  assumes,  that 
the  increased  consumption  which  will  ensue  from  lowering 
the  duty,  will  compensate  for  half  of  that  loss.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  the  drawbacks  are  altered,  he  will  per- 
haps lose  rather  than  gain,  by  the  increase  of  business  his 
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plan  may  occasion.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  he  miscalcu- 
lates ;  and  that  as  the  increased  consumption  can  only  take 
place  in  low-priced  sugars,  the  average  rate  of  duty  he  will 
obtain  will  not  be  above  20«.,  and  that  his  loss  will  be 
greater  than  he  imagines.  He  cannot  gain  any  advantage 
on  the  low-priced  sugars  exported,  because  the  drawback 
will  consume  the  whole.  I  will  just  beg  of  the  House  to 
consider  the  prospect  of  paying  7«.  or  Ss.  per  cwt.  by  way 
of  drawback,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  export 
a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  to  Hamburg  and  the  Baltic. 
And  yet  this  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  the  most  vicious  ever  contemplated. 

I  feel,  Sir,  as  strongly  as  any  man,  the  distressed  state 
of  the  West- India  colonies ;  but,  feeling  that,  I  would  give 
relief  to  all,  instead  of  adopting  a  partial,  unsatisfactory, 
and  injurious  scale,  which,  though  it  professes  to  relieve, 
adds  to  the  burthen,  and  is  calculated  to  injure  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  without  conferring  advantages  on  any  but 
the  foreign  consumer.     I  know  that  an  inquiry  has  been 
commenced  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  Government 
intend  to  take  measures  for  an  extended  adoption  of  the 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties.     I  think  that  system  a  good 
one ;  but  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  there  is  no  time 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  applying  those  duties. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  press  upon  my  right 
honourable  friend,  that  which  I  urged  on  his  considera- 
tion this  morning ;  namely,  the  propriety  of  adopting  for 
one  year  a  system,  plain,  practicable,  free  from  objections, 
and  calculated  to  come  into  immediate  use.  What,  then,  Sir, 
is  my  plan  ?     Simply  to  adopt  the  system  of  duties  recom- 
mended last  year  by  my  right  honourable  friend.*     I  would 
propose,  that  the  duty  on  all  sugars,  of  every  description, 
should  be  reduced  from  27«.  to  20«.  the  cwt.     Such  a  re- 
duction would  give  essential  relief  to  all  our  colonies,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new.     There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
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carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is  simple.  It  would  be 
effectual.  It  would  be  a  measure  of  real  and  extensive 
relief  to  a  suffering  interest ;  and  I  am,  besides,  thoroughly 
confident,  that  it  would  not  involve  the  revenue  in  such 
great  losses  as  the  complicated,  defective,  ill-digested,  and 
partially  understood  plan  of  my  right  honourable  friend 

I  recollect  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  said  last  year,  during  the  debate  on  this 
question,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  309.  would  oc- 
casion a  diminution  of  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one  million,  if  there  was  no  increase  of  consumption  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss.  Now,  I  will  take  the  benefit  of  my 
right  honourable  friend^s  argument,  when  he  introduced 
these  resolutions  the  other  evening,  and  will  anticipate,  as 
he  did,  that  the  increased  consumption  consequent  on  this 
reduction  would  amount  to  just  one  half  the  loss ;  for,  as 
my  right  honourable  friend  anticipated  an  increase  of 
300,000/.  in  a  reduction  of  400,000/.,  I  may  fairly  antici- 
pate that  the  increased  consumption  would  give  500,000/., 
if  the  loss  of  duty  was  a  million  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
over-sanguine  in  making  that  calculation. 

After  the  extensive  remission  of  taxes  which  have  been 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  I  certainly  am 
not  one  of  those  who  can  say,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
spare  500,000/.  of  our  income;  but  I  would  caU  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  propositions  which 
accompany  these  resolutions,  with  regard  to  the  spirit 
duties.  My  right  honourable  friend  proposes  an  additional 
duty  of  six-pence  per  gallon  on  all  spirits,  firitish  and 
foreign.  Now,  this  increase  of  duty,  supposing  the  con* 
sumption  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  would  produce 
750,000/.  My  right  honourable  friend,  when  he  submitted 
his  financial  statement  for  the  year  to  the  House,  took 
credit  for  300,000/.  which  he  expected  to  be  produced  by 
an  increased  duty  of  two-pence  per  gallon  on  Scotch  and 
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Irish,  and  one  shilling  on  English  spirits.  Now,  allowing 
that  300,000/.  to  be  deducted  from  this  750,000/.,  there 
would  still  remain  450,000/.  as  a  set-off  against  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  half  a  million,  which  might  be  incurred  by 
the  reduction  of  duty  which  I  recommend. 

Feeling,  however.  Sir,  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  I 
would  say,  that  even  if  we  were  to  suffer  some  loss  for  the 
first  six  months,  such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  the  planters 
in  our  West-India  colonies — such  is  the  suffering  and 
distress  to  which  many  highly  respectable  fEunilies,  and  the 
children  of  affluent  parents,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
general  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  West-India  produce — that  I 
think  it  would  be  sound  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  this  country,  to  manifest  its  sympathy  for  that 
long-suffering  class  of  our  fellow  subjects,  by  offering,  even 
at  some  temporary  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  all  that 
assistance  which,  in  the  present  distressed  and  embar* 
rassed  condition  of  all  classes,  it  is  in  our  power  to  give 
them.  Much  as  the  West-India  planters  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  promised,  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  done 
for  them.  Up  to  this  hour,  though  every  class  in  the 
country  has  received  some  relief,  nothing  has  been  done 
for  them.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  their 
staple  commodity  from  the  burthen  that  oppresses  it; 
although  the  experience  of  the  reductions  made  on  the 
duties  on  coffee,  and  otlier  articles  of  the  same  description, 
gives  us  reason  to  expect,  that  the  effect  of  such  relief  would 
be  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  that  revenue,  wliich 
is  supposed  to  offer  the  obstacle. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  while  I  thus  claim  for  the  West- 
India  interest  some  relief  from  the  Legislature,  that,  since 
the  duties  which  I  wish  to  see  reduced  were  first  imposed, 
we  have  passed  laws  with  regard  to  their  property  which, 
however  wise,  prudent,  politic,  and  humane  they  may  be, 
are  nevertheless,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  calculated  to 
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produce  a  very  injurious  effect  on  their  estates.  I  mean 
those  laws  which  apply  to  them  as  the  owners  of  slaves. 
I  will  take  one  of  these  laws,  which  I  think,  more  than  any 
other,  entitles  the  West-Indians  to  claim  some  relief  from 
the  Government  which  imposed  it.  I  allude  to  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  West^India  planter  from  removing  his 
slaves  from  one  island  to  another.  I  am  sorry  to  be  thus 
compelled  to  discuss,  in  a  British  parliament,  any  question 
having  reference  to  aright  of  property  in  our  fellow-beings. 
But  the  West-Indians  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  estates  which  they  cultivate.  They 
found  those  estates  burthened  with  slaves,  placed  under 
their  authority  by  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  they 
are  bound  to  regulate  themselves  with  regard  to  them  as 
property,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  embarrassing. 

I  have  said,  they  cannot  remove  them  to  any  other 
colony,  where  they  may  be  more  useful.  I  may  be  told 
they  can  sell  them,  if  they  do  not  want  so  many.  But  they 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  an  island  where  the  land  is  over- 
stocked ;  and  if  they  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
because  it  is  unproductive,  they  still  further  increase  their 
difficulties;  since  they  do  not  require  one-tenth  part  of  the 
number  of  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other  description 
of  produce.  1  may  be  told,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  planter  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  if  he  cannot 
employ  or  support  them ;  but  there  again  the  law  interferes 
and  prevents  emancipation,  unless  the  negro  can  support 
himself;  because  he  must  otherwise  become  a  burdai  to 
the  community. 

This,  then.  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  West-India  planters 
under  the  present  law.  Employ  the  negroes  they  cannot ; 
emancipate  them  they  cannot ;  support  them  they  cannot ; 
and  there  are,  I  know,  not  one,  but  several  islands  at  the 
present  moment,  in  which  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is 
insufficient  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the  negroes  who 
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are  necessarily  retained  on  it.  These  are  the  results  of  our 
regulations ;  of  which  regulations,  be  it  recollected,  I  do 
not  complain,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  altered.  But 
this,  I  say,  is  the  situation  in  which  you  have  placed  the 
West-India  proprietors.  These  are  the  regulations  you  have 
imposed  on  them  ;  and  I  think  they  very  much  strengthen 
the  claims  which  they  have  on  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  for  relief.  For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  reductions  which  I  have  suggested ;  and  I  entreat 
my  right  honourable  friend  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  his 
proposition.  The  relief  which  my  right  honourable  friend^s 
plan  would  confer  would  be  but  partial ;  that  which  my 
reduction  would  effect  would  be  felt  throughout  the  colonies 
as  a  valuable  boon. 

There  is,  besides,  another  reason  for  extending  relief  to 
the  West-India  interest,  which  should  weigh  with  particular 
force  on  the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  friend — it  is  that 
of  expectation,  raised  only  to  be  disap]K>inted.  My  right 
honourable  friend,  in  his  financial  statement,  held  out  some- 
thing like  a  boon  to  the  West-India  interest,  in  proposing 
an  additional  duty  of  a  shilling  a  gallon  on  all  British 
spirits,  while  rum  was  left  as  it  was.  This  was  felt,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  a  favour;  and  it  would  have  given  relief, 
without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  any  other  interest.  But 
what  will  be  the  situation  of  the  West-Indians — ^that  boon 
being  withdrawn,  and  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  im- 
posed on  rum — ^if  the  measure  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  fails,  as  it  assuredly  will  do,  to  give  any  relief.^ 

Is,  Sir,  this  system  of  vacillation  one  which  becomes  the 
finance  minister  of  a  great  empire  ?  If  thus  my  right 
honourable  friend  raises  one  day  hopes,  only  to  disappoint 
them  the  next,  how  can  he  expect  that  any  reliance  will 
be  placed  in  the  declarations  of  Government  ?  In  such  a 
state  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty,  it  is  our  duty  to  com- 
pel him,  by  the  vote  of  this  night,  to  adopt  the  measure  pro- 
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posed  last  session ;  by  which,  as  I  have  stated,  relief  would 
be  conferred  on  a  great  interest  in  distress,  benefit  given  to 
the  consumers  of  sugar  throughout  the  empire,  and  no  injury 
done  to  the  revenue.  At  present,  there  is  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  sugar  trade  at  this  the  most  active  season  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  most  inju- 
dicious, intricate,  and  impracticable  propositions.  Nor  is 
this  stagnation,  or  rather  suspension,  of  trade  confined  to 
sugar.  It  extends  to  other  commodities,  and  springs  from 
the  same  causes — the  uncertain,  vacillating  conduct  of  my 
right  honourable  friend. 

Sir,  I  stand  here  as  the  representative,  I  admit,  in  a 
general  sense,  of  all  the  interests  in  the  country ;  but  I  am 
also  the  immediate  representative  of  the  second  great  com- 
mercial conununity  in  the  empire ;  and  I  speak  the  opinion 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  extensive  interests  of  that  emporium 
of  commerce— of  all  those  closely  boimd  by  their  interests 
with  the  West-India  colonies — when  I  say,  that  this  system 
of  indecision  and  of  experiment  has  produced  there  the 
greatest  alarm,  has  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  commerce, 
andis  calculated  to  unsettle  all  transactions  between  man  and 
man.   Only  look  at  the  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited, 
by  the  way  in  which  Government  have  proceeded  with  the 
spirit  duties  !     When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon 
on  British  spirits,  large  orders  were,   of  -  course,  sent  out 
to  the  West-Indies,    to  make   more  rum  and  less  sugar. 
And,  is  it  nothing  to  these  interests  to  have  declarations, 
emanating  from  a  Government,  taken  up,  and  abandoned, 
without  system,  foresight,  or  consideration  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  course  pursued,  with  regard  to  other 
articles !  Three  months  ago  it  was  announced,  that  the 
growth  of  tobacco  in  this  country  would  be  encouraged, 
under  certain  regulations.  Orders  were,  of  course,  sent 
out  to  America,  to  stop  the  importation  c^  tobacco,  in  anti- 
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cipation  of  this  change.  Now,  howeyer,  comes  a  determi- 
nation,  that  tobacco  shall  not  be  grown  in  this  country ! 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  vacillations  of  this  kind  do  not 
produce  the  most  injurious  effects  on  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals ?  I  say,  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Grovemment  to 
digest  its  plans  better;  and  when  those  plans  are  so 
digested,  to  be  more  steady  in  its  resolves.  It  is  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  come  to  Parliament  with  well-digested 
plans  of  action.  Their  measures  should  all  be  so  pre- 
pared, as  to  occasion  the  least  possible  mischief  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  existing  arrangements  of  society.  Whenever 
change  is  rendered  necessary,  and  when  measures  for 
effecting  that  change  have  been  adopted  with  wisdom  and 
foresight,  they  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Parliament,  when  it  finds  the  Grovemment  pur- 
suing this  wavering,  indecisive  course,  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  principles  of  permanent  and  general  legislation. 
Great  interests  ought  not  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  The 
consequences  are  too  lasting,  and  too  extensive.  Questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  should 
not  be  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  temporary  expedients, 
in  which  what  is  doiie  one  day  may  be  undone  the  next — 
as  if  nothing  has  happened,  or  will  happen,  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  class  or  interest. 
We  cannot,  I  repeat  it,  treat  such  mighty  questions  thus. 
My  right  honourable  friend  must  not  imagine  that  this 
kind  of  marching  and  countermarching  policy  is  one  which 
ought  to  prevail  over  the  commercial  interests  of  a  country 
like  this— as  if  the  Grovemment  could  put  forward  laws  as 
they  would  an  advanced  guard,  with  instructions  to  fall 
back,  or  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  occasion 
might  require — without  any  explanation  of  the  why  or  the 
wherefore. 

I  am  not.  Sir,  stating  my  own  feelings,  so  much  as  I  am 
the  feelings  of  the  people  generally  who  are  placed  in  such 
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a  state  of  difficulty  and  alarm  by  this  course,  that  they 
know  not  for  a  single  day  how  to  proceed ,  because  they 
know  not  what  the  next  may  bring  forth.  It  is  not,  there* 
fore,  in  the  tone  of  angry  reproach,  but  of  admonition,  that 
I  call  on  my  right  honourable  friend  to  abandon  this  course 
of  vacillation,  retractation, adaptation,  and  alteration,  which 
unsettles  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  and  renders  the 
measures  of  (xovemment  suspected  and  hateful.  I  con- 
fidently predict,  that  my  right  honourable  friend^s  present 
proposition  will  fail — that  it  will  not  be  found  practicable 
in  its  operation ;  while  I  am  equally  confident,  that  by 
reducing  and  equalizing  all.  the  duties  on  sugars  to  20^., 
those  evils  will  be  avoided,  relief  afibrded  to  a  sufiering 
interest,  and  additional  comforts  diffused  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Huskisson  afterwards  moved,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all 
brown,  Muscovado,  and  clayed  sngur,  being  the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from,  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  duty  of  20s, 
the  cwt."  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Keith  Douglas, 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  Mr.  John  Stewait,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Hume ;  and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  The  House 
divided :  For  the  amendment,  144.  Against  it,  182.  Majority 
against  Mr.  Huskisson's  amendment,  38.  On  the  resolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  put, 

• 

Mr.  HusKissoN  again  rose.  He  denied  the  practicability 
of  carrying  the  proposed  plan  into  execution.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  said,  contended  that  it  was 
practicable,  because  henceforth  all  sugar  would  be  sold  at 
what  were  called  short  prices,  instead  of  at  long  prices. 
The  thing  was  absolutely  impossible ;  and  he  would  tell 
the  Committee  why.  At  present,  there  was  a  fixed  duty  of 
27«.,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  long  price,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  the  sugar  sold  above  or  below  the 
average  price.     The  average  price  was  made  up  each  week. 
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by  deducting  S7«.  from  the  long  price.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  he  would  suppose  that  the  average  price,  during  the 
present  week,  was  25«.,  which  had  been  arrived  at  by 
deducting  27«.  from  the  long  price  of  sugar  sold  in  the 
antecedent  week.  It  was  impossible  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  average  value  of  sugar  could  be  obtained,  except  by 
deducting  27«.  from  the  long  price.  This  was  so  obvious, 
that  he  was  astonished  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
statement  on  the  subject. 

He  thought  he  could  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man 
of  business,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  did  not  under- 
stand his  own  proposition.     He  would  once  more  put  a  very 
possible  case  to  his  right  honourable  friend ;  and  if  his  plan 
were  capable  of  being  put  into  practice,  he  could  give  him 
an  easy  answer.     He  would  suppose  the  average  price  this 
week  to  be  259.,  and  that  a  lot  of  sugar  was  sold  at  528, 
When  the  sale  was  made,  the  Custom-house  ofBcer  asked 
the  seller,  what  he  had   sold  the  sugar  for  ?     Fifty-two 
shillings  was  the  reply.   The  Custom-house  officer  deducted 
SUs.  from  the  52«.,  and  found  that  25«.  remained  as  the 
average  price.     The  seller  told  the  Custom-house  officer, 
that  he  could  not  ask  him  to  pay  a  duty  of  27«.,  because 
the  resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
that  that  duty  was  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  sugars  were 
sold  at  one  shilling  above  the  average  price,  whereas,  in  the 
present  case,  the  average  price  was  not  exceeded  at  all. 
That  was  a  poser  to  the  Custom-house  officer.  He  admitted 
that   the  .statement   was  correct,  and  fixed  the  duty  at 
25ff.  6d.,  which  left  the  seller  a  net  price  of  26«.  Gd.  on  the 
transaction,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  sold  the  sugar  at  1^.  6d. 
above  the  average.      He  wished  the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  state  how  this  difficulty  could  be  avoided. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  House — there  was  not  a  prac- 
tical man  in  the  Customs — ^there  was  not  an  ingenious  man 
in  the  Cabinet — who  could  give  him  an  answer  upon  this 
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point.  His  right  honourable  friend  called  this  an  ad  yalorem 
duty.  Now,  he  denied  that  it  was  so.  It  was  no  more  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  than  the  impost  affixed  to  the  ascending 
and  descending  scale  with  respect  to  wheat  could  be  con- 
sidered an  ad  valorem  duty. 

He  certainly  should  vote  against  the  whole  of  these  reso- 
lutions ;  because  he  looked  upon  them,  in  the  first  place,  as 
impracticable ;  and  because,  in  the  next,  if  they  were  at* 
tempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they  were  liable  to  be 
constantly  evaded  and  defeated.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  recommended  the  measure  as  one  which  would 
give  relief  to  the  West^India  interest ;  but  it  would  do  no 
such  thing.  It  would  give  relief  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Demerara,  and  to  Trinidad ;  but  it  would  give  no  relief  to 
our  old  West-India  colonies.  It  would  give  an  advantage 
to  the  former,  which  did  not  want^^sistance ;  and  it  would 
not  confer  any  advantage  on  the  latter.  The  sugars  which 
this  scale  of  duty  would  allow  to  come  more  readily  into 
the  market  were  the  sugars  of  Demerara,  and  places  where 
it  was  obtained  at  a  less  proportionate  cost,  than  were  the 
finer  sugars  of  our  old  ocdonies.  At  present,  he  believed, 
the  value  of  a  slave  at  Barbadoes  or  at  Antigua,  was  not 
more  than  S5L  or  40/. ;  while  in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  or 
the  Mauritius,  it  was  from  80/.  to  90/.  This  shewed  which 
colonies  were  flourishing,  and  which  were  in  distress. 

But  the  meltsure  would  do  more  than  withhold  relief  from 
those  by  whom  it  was  most  wanted.  It  would  add  to  their 
distress,  by  bringing  in  the  sugars  of  those  oth^r  colcmies 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thereby  check  the  ccmsumptioa 
of  those  fix>m  the  older  ones*  Neither  would  the  measure 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  sugars  which  they  chiefly  consumed  were 
the  Muscovado  sugars  from  the  agonies ;  while  the  coarse 
sugars,  on  which  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced,  were  chiefly 
employed  by  the  refiner,  and  converted  into  that  sugar 
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which  was  exclusively  used  by  the  rich.    He  would  assert, 
from  what  he  had  that  day  learned  from  his  constituents, 
I  that  if  this  measure  were  suffered  to  pass,  the  West-India 

I  colonies  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  despair  and 

utter  ruin,  and  in  common  justice  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  take  the  negroes  into  our  own  keeping ;  forjt  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  be  profitably  employed  in  culti- 
vating sugar. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  next  proceeded  to  oom^ 
plain  of  the  various  statements  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer   at  different  periods;   declaring  that  he 
greatly  disliked  his  right  honourable  friend^s  piece-meal 
budgets.     He  had  come  forward  with  one  statement  and 
one  plan  in  March ;  and  he  had  another  statement  and 
another  plan  now.      He  sincerely  believed  that  his  right 
honourable  ftiend  had  not  contemplated  any  reduction  of 
taxation,  until  after  the  House  had  forced  him  to  do  sa 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  stated  in  the  House  of  lA)rds,  that 
the  reductions  could  not  extend  beyond  a  million  and  a 
half;  but,  nine  days  afterwards,  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  oome  down  and  proposed  a  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions.   His  right  honourable  friend  had 
stated  a  week  ago,  that  the  revenue  he  should  obtain  from 
his  proposed  increase  of  the   duty   on  spirits  would  be 
800,000^.;  but  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  last  year  was 
31,300,000  gallons,  and  this,  at  sixpence  the  gallon  addi- 
tional, would  amount  to  760,00W.     This  was  a  set-<^,  and 
a  very  large  one  too,  against  any  diminution  of  the  duty  on 
sugars.    By  assenting  to  his  propositi<Hi,  therefore,  there 
would  have  been  no  hazard  to  the  public  credit ;  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  his  right  honourable  friend  persisted  in  his  own 
unintelligible  and  ill-digested  propositions.     He  contended, 
that  by  proceeding  as  they  now  proposed  to  do,  ministers 
were  holding  out  a  prospect  of  relief  to  the  West-India 
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colonies,  which  was  a  mere  mockery.  The  agitation  of  the 
subject  had  thrown  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
into  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  and  uneasiness.  A  com- 
mercial paper,  which  he  had  received  from  the  town  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  stated,  that  the  rum,  the 
brandy,  the  whiskey,  and  the  gin  trade  were  all  at  a  stand ; 
the  brewers  and  maltsters  all  at  a  stand;  the  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco  and  snuiF  were  all  at  a  stand ;  the  sugar 
trade  was  also  at  a  stand,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sugars  called  "  bastards  ;^  40,000  hogs- 
heads of  M  hich  were  annually  imported  into  this  country. 

His  right  honourable  friend  would  find  his  plan  im- 
practicable. He  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
he  had  better  do  so  at  once.  He  would  tell  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  that  his  sugar  bill  would  never  pass.  Before 
it  could  pass,  petitions  would  be  poured  in  against  it  from 
every  town  of  the  empire.  If  gentlemen  would  give 
themselves  time  to  consider  the  proposition,  he  was  sure  that 
the  182  who  voted  against  his  amendment  would  find  that 
they  were  practically  wrong,  and  that  all  that  the  West- 
Indians  were  likely  to  get  in  this  year  of  promise  was  an 
additional  duty  of  sixpence  a  gallon  on  rum.  He  should 
certainly  vote  against  the  resolution,  because  he  thought  it 
was  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  throw  every  thing  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  He  now  gave  notice, 
that  on  bringing  up  the  report  be  would  renew  his  propo- 
sition to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  209.  When  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  he  was  quite  convinced  that,  such  would 
be  the  opposition  given  to  it,  that  it  would  not  be  carried 
through  Parliament  for  two  months.  He  therefore  again 
advised  his  right  honourable  friend  to  abandon  it. 

The  Committee  divided :  For  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
resolution,  161.  Ag^ainst  it,  144.  Majority,  17.  The  measure  was 
afterwards  abandoned;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  declined,  therefore,  to 
renew  his  proposition,  on  the  report  being  brought  up. 


(    613    ) 


COURT  OF  CHANCERY— SUITS  IN  EQUITY  BILL. 

June  24. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Suits  in 
Equity  Bill,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  moved  as  an  Amendment,  "  That 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  before  it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  further  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  ascertain,  by 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  inquiries,  whether  a  case  of 
necessity  exists  for  such  appointment.*' 

Mr.  HusKissoN  observed,  that  seeing  that  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  was  the  only  member  not  connected  with  the 
legal  profession,  who  had  hitherto  delivered  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  following  his 
right  honourable  friend'^s  example  He  would,  however, 
venture  to  offer  a  few  words,  as  the  question  must,  after  all, 
be  ultimately  decided  by  gentlemen  as  unlearned  as 
himself. 

He  entirely  concurred  with  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Knaresborough,  in  the  views  he  had 
expressed.  He  did  not  think  that  a  new  judge  ought  to  be 
appointed,  upon  the  faith  of  the  very  doubtful  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  had  been 
conceded.  There  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  of  the  most 
ample  description.  The  great  complaint  preferred  against 
the  court  was  delay ;  and  they  were,  accordingly,  pressed  to 
come  at  once  to  a  decision  to  abate  the  evil. 

Now  he  would  not,  like  some  honourable  members,  travel 
two  hundred  years  back,  in  search  of  cases.  He  would 
simply  refer  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House,  in  a 
question  which  was  brought  Before  it  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  Great  complaints  were  at  that  time  made,  respecting 
the  imperfect  communication  between  this  country  and 
Ireland.    The  Holyhead  mails,  for  various  reasons,  did  not 
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travel  with  sufficient  speed.  An  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  a  rep(»t  was  made,  that  the  exorbitant  tolls  and  fees 
charged  at  particular  gates  and  ferries,  were  named  amongst 
the  causes  of  the  impediments.  What  did  the  House  do 
Upon  that  occasion  ?  Did  they,  without  making  any  other 
alteration,  place  an  additional  coach  upon  the  road,  by 
way  of  remedying  the  evil  ?  Yet  this  was  pretty  much  the 
course  recommended  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  a 
word,  he  did  not  think  that  any  case  had  been  made  out,  in 
favour  of  this  new  appointment.  The  judges  in  the  court 
were  divided  upon  it ;  and  the  mass  of  legal  authority 
appeared  to  be  against  it. 

There  was  this  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  arrears 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  constant  complaint  of 
them,  that  there  must  be  something  defective  in  its  consti-^ 
tution,  or  in  the  administration  of  its  jurisdiction.  They 
had  had  <<  wings"  attached  to  different  measures  which  had 
come  before  them ;  none  of  which  were,  on  that  account,  the 
more  palatable ;  he  might  say  rather,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  so  attached  to  any  bill  was,  in  itself,  a 
reason  why  the  House  usually  looked  on  it  with  the  greater 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  arguments  on  the  subject  had 
drawn  the  matter  in  dispute  to  issue ;  namely,  whether  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  the  arrears  of  undecided  cases  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  P  This  question,  in  his  mind,  they 
could  not  be  so  well  qualified  to  decide  upon.  He  should 
therefore  propose,  that  the  question  of  the  arrears,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  thereon  to  the  House. 

He  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  they  had  been 
furnished  with  the  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor^ 
that  if  the  arrear  were  once  disposed  of,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  files  of  the  Court  clear  for 
the  future,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  another 
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Judge.  For  all  these  reafions,  he  should  give  to  the  pre- 
sent 'bill  his  most  decided  opposition,  until  the  House 
should  be  more  fiilly  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  two 
bills  which  were  to  form  the  wings,  as  they  had  been  deno* 
minated,  of  the  present  measure^ 

The  HooBe  divided :  For  the  Amendment,  96.    Against  it,  133, 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING  ON  HIS  ACCESSION— DEMISE 

OF  THE  CROWN— REGENCY. 

I 

Jwne  30. 

On  the  29th,  Sir  Robert  Feel  brought  up  the  following  Miet6ag<e 
from  the  King : — 

<<  WlLIiIAM,  R. 

<'  The  King  feels  assured^  that  the  House  of  Commons  entertains 
a  just  sense  of  the  loss  which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty^s  lamented  brother ; 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  sympathizes  with  his  Majesty  on  this 
monmAil  event,  which  has  involyed  his  Mijeety  in  deep  affliction. 
The  King  has  taken  into  his  oonaideraticHi  the  adyanced  period  of  the 
aeesioA,  and  the  state  of  the  public  h4isiAes8,aad  ae  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Parliament  any  new  matter,  which  may 
admit  of  postponement,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

"  His  Majesty  has  also  adverted  to  the  provisions  ofthe  law,  by  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  duration  of  the 
present  Parliament  must  necessarily  terminate  at  an  «arly  period ; 
and  being  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  most  eondneive  to  the  genend 
convenience,  and  to  the  int^pests  of  the  country,  to  cidl  a  new  Parlia- 
ment with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  practicable,  his  Majesty  recom- 
mends to  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  such  temporary  provision 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  service,  in  the  interval 
that  muBt  elapse  between  l^e  close  of  the  present  session  and  the  open- 
ing of  B  new  Pariiament.^ 

This  day,  the  House  proceeded  to  take  the  said  Message  into  con^ 
sideration,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  moved  an  Address  of  Thanks 
to  his  Mi^esty,  Lord  Akfaorp  alliaded  to  the  neoeseity  of  providing  for 
a  Regency  oa  the  contiDgent  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Orown,  and 
moved  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  further  discussion  on  the  qoeBtion 
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should  be  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  After  it  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Lord  Milton ;  and  opposed 
by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said : — 

I  agree,  Sir,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — ^. 
and  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  I  do  agree  with  him, — 
that  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  all  discussion  respecting 
the  sugar  duties,  until  the  subject  shall  come  before  the 
House  in  a  substantive  shape.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Chancellor  «f  the  Exchequer's  original 
resolutions  on  the  subject  are  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  relief  of  the  West-India  interest,  I  must  agree  that, 
under  the  change  of  circumstances,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  session,  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  take  the  simplest  and 
shortest  mode,  first,  of  continuing  the  duties ;  and  secondly, 
of  giving,  in  whatever  degree  possible,  relief  to  the  West- 
India  interest. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  asked  the  House,  why 
we  wish  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  important 
matters  brought  before  us  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  he 
urges  that  the  House  has  already  had  the  time  for  con- 
sideration, which  is  called  for  by  the  amendment.  I  con- 
fess. Sir,  that  I  was  never  much  more  surprised  in  my  life 
than  at  hearing  that  assertion.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
ministers  brought  down  to  the  House  the  most  gracious 
message  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  contents  and  import  of 
which,  until  the  document  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Speijcer,  none  but  the  immediate  servants  of  the  Crown 
were  acquainted.  We  are  there  told,  that  his  Majesty  is 
unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new 
matter,  which  may  admit  of  postponement,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

The  question.  Sir,  which  immediately  arises  upon  this 
large  qualification  is — whether  the  matters  which  are  now 
under  discussion  are  such  as  can  be  postponed,  without 
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detriment  to  the  public  service  ?  When  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says,  that  we  have  already  had  twenty-four 
hours  notice  of  what  ministers  intend  to  bring  forward, 
and  what  they  intend  to  abandon,  let  me  ask  my  right 
honourable  friend,  whether  many  honourable  gentlemen, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Message  yesterday,  did  not  go  out 
of  the  House  with  the  impression,  that  some  description  of 
Regency,  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  would 
come  under  discussion,  during  the  sitting  of  the  present 
Parliament  ?  Many  also  were  of  opinion,  that  some  tem- 
porary arrangement  of  the  Civil  IJst  would  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  such  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
and  well-informed  members  of  this  House,  unconnected 
with  office,  but  I  could  also  name  honourable  gentlemen  in 
office,  who  went  away  in  the  entire  belief,  that  the  matter  of 
a  Regency  would  be  brought  under  consideration.  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  were  at  all  acquainted  with 
what  is  passing  out  of  doors^  he  would  have  known,  that 
so  much  has  the  point  been  mooted  elsewhere,  that  it  had 
become  the  subject  of  wagers,  whether  the  question  of  a 
Regency  would  or  would  not  be  introduced  this  night. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  surprised  that  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  should  suppose  that  the  information 
on  this  subject  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  no  mistake 
could  arise. 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  material  part  of  the  question? 
The  principal  minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  House,  in  his 
opening  address  of  this  evening,  fairly  and  candidly  stated, 
that  he  would  meet  what  he  apprehended  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all,  namely,  what  might  be  the  situation  of 
the  Crown,  in  case  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the 
demise  of  the  present  Sovereign  before  the  assembling  of  a 
new  parliament.  The  right  honourable  baronet  fairly 
admitted,  that  the  subject  was  beset  with  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties— that  its  consideration  had  not  escaped  the  anxious 
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attention  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown ;  but  he  added^ 
that,  on  the  best  and  most  mature  deliberation  which  they  had 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
least  evil  would  be,  not  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Ministers  have  taken  time  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  perplexities  and  doubts  which  surround 
the  subject.  Why  not,  then,  allow  the  House  four-and* 
twenty  hours  for  the  same  object.  Called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  sudden,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  room  for 
hesitation.  The  right  hcmourable  baronet  has  spokan  of 
the  expanses  to  which  candidates  would  be  put  who  were 
employed  in  canvassing  certain  places.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  evils  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  alludes 
to ;  but  I  would  have  him  weigh  against  thegi  the  fearful 
consequences  which  might  result  from  that  contingency, 
which  I  pray  to  Heaven  may  be  averted,  not  only  as  a 
loyal  subject  of  his  Majesty,  but  as  a  member  of  parlia^ 
ment,  anxious  for  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security  <^ 
the  country,  and  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live. 
Let  us  remember,  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  event  in 
which  human  foresight  will  be  of  no  avail — ^which  cannot 
be  measured  and  fathomed  by  the  wisest — which  no  pre- 
science can  foretell — no  prudence  can  be  a  shield  against. 
No  arm  can  protect  the  Sovereign  from  the  inevitaUe  lot 
of  humanity. 

What  was  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  what  the 
principle  of  the  law  which  provides,  that  the  Parliament 
should  continue  in  existence  for  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  Sover^gn  ?  Why,  sorely,  that  they  should 
assemble  to  see  that  the  successicm  was  properiy  taken 
care  of,  and  that  the  public  interests  did  not  suffer.  Should 
that  calamity  befall  us  to  which  my  argument  applies,  and 
should  nothing  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  precaution, 
we  shall  have  set  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  gave 
us  this  opportunity,  at  nought,  and  the  consequences  may 
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be  oonfusioii)  disasters,  and  measures  subversive  of  the 
constitution  itself. 

Shall  we,  then,  Sir,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  those  evils  within  our  reach,  expose  our- 
selves to  the  risk — ^not,  indeed,  of  a  disputed  or  doubtful 
succession-^but  to  a  risk  only  second  to  it,  that  of  having 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  devolve  into  hands  totally  incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  For  aught  we 
know,  that  very  incompetency  might  be  the  occasion  of  an 
'  act,  subversive  at  once  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
8ay»  that  such  dangers  must  end  in  such  disasters;  but 
ought  we  needlessly  to  expose  otirselves  to  the  peril,  and 
would  that  exposure  tend  either  to  the  security  of  the 
thrcme,  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  P  Again,  let  me 
observe,  that  we  are  not  only  called  upon  to  deal  with  this 
question,  but  with  others  necessarily  included  in  the  Ad- 
dress ;  and  yet  upon  none  of  these  are  we  to  be  allowed 
even  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation. 

With  respect  to  the  Civil  List,  my  right  honourable 
friend  says,  that  we  are  not  at  present  to  touch  it ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  so  strongly  as  some  honourable 
members,  the  inconvenience  of  postponing  the  permanent 
arrangement  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  I 
think  that  Government  ought  to  have  time  to  discuss  and 
weigh  all  the  details;  and  when  this  plan  is  at  length 
brought  forward,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, who  must  have  time  to  consider  it.  Therefore  I 
do  not  view  with  jealousy  or  alarm,  the  proposal  to 
continue  the  present  Civil  List  for  a  short  period,  on  the 
understanding  that  no  part  of  the  new  arrangement  is 
thereby  prejudged. 

But  what  does  this  address  next  require  us  to  do  ?  Why, 
Sir,  to  determine  that  all  the  important  measures  which 
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have  occupied  us  so  unceasingly  during  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  sessions  ever  known,  should  be  at  once 
dropped  and  abandoned.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  this  is  to 
stultify  Parliament  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  for  we  must 

• 

declare,  that  all  the  measures  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  came  recommended  from  the  Throne,  as  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  all  the  other  measures 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  deliberate  attention, 
are  to  be  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  abandoned.  What 
will  the  country  think  of  Parliament,  and  those  who 
directed  the  measures  in  question,  if  we  at  once  break  off, 
doing  literally  nothing .r^  Do  I  say,  nothing?  We  have 
done  worse  than  nothing.  Measures  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  withdrawn,  after  they  have  been  discussed 
and  almost  brought  to  maturity ;  and  now  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  in  lieu  of  them  are  about  to 
be  abandoned  in  like  manner.  We  could  not,  last  night, 
extract  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  sugar  duties;  and  yet  now,  on  a 
Wednesday,  which  is  not  usually  devoted  to  business,  we 
are  required  to  decide  at  once  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  danger  and  confusion — 
which  itself  is  danger — ^to  arise  from  the  fatal  and  unlooked- 
for  demise  of  the  Crown,  when,  if  the  course  now  suggested 
be  adopted,  there  will  exist  no  executive  authority,  except 
by  means  of  one  of  those  temporary  expedients,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have,  of  late,  been  too  much  the  fashion. 
An  order  in  council,  or  a  message  from  the  Treasury, 
directing  duties  to  be  levied  which  are  not  due  in  law,  and 
the  payment  of  which  the  subject  is  entitled  to  refuse, 
might  temporarily  settle  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties. 
But  what  I  am  now  about  to  refer  to  goes  to  the  very 
root  and  foundation  of  the  monarchy  itself;  and  is  that; 
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Sir,  to  be  setUed  by  an  order  in  council  ?  What  I  contend 
for  is  this — ^that  there  are  risks  which  it  is,  in  no  way, 
necessary  to  incur.  Let  us  settle  the  Regency  now,  and 
not  leave  it  to  a  period  of  unforeseen  calamity,  when  all  the 
excitement  of  party  animosities  would  be  in  vicdent  opera^ 
tion,  and  when  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  reliance  we 
might  be  disposed  to  make  on  the  executive  Grovemment. 

I  cannot  too  often  press  upon  the  House,  that  all 
that  we  ask,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  evils 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  is  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours. 
As  to  the  Estimates,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  before  we  decide  whether  we  shall  grant 
ministers  a  vote  of  credit,  or  whether  we  shall  proceed  with 
the  supplies  in  the  regular  parliamentary  course  ?  That 
course  was  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
shall  we  determine,  upon  the  spot,  to  depart  from  it,  lest 
some  new  candidate  should  unexpectedly  get  the  start  of, 
and  thereby  derange  the  interests  of,  some  favoured  member? 
We  have  still  six  months  before  us,  for  the  consideration  of 
these  great  questions.  In  that  time,  or  in  a  portion  of  it, 
we  might  consider  the  questions  which  press  on  our  atten- 
tion. If  we  do  so,  we  shall  stand  right  with  the  country. 
But  if  we  consent  to  take  the  course  now  proposed,  heavy 
indeed  will  be  the  responsibility  which  will  rest  on  mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  and  fifty-fold  heavier,  in  the  event  of 
the  calamity  occurring  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded, 
will  be  the  responsibility  which  will  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
ministers,  who  could  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parliament 
without  making  some  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  implore  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  reconsider  his  proposition,  and  to  allow  the 
House  the  few  hours  we  require  for  deliberation.  I  im- 
plore him  the  more  earnestly,  because  we  are  now  in  the  last 
day  of  June,  and  how  shall  we  be  more  competent  to  con- 
sider this  great  question  in  September  than  in  July  P     The 
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attention  of  Parliament  has  been  not  unfrequently  caUed 
upon  to  consider  matters  of  importance  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  even  in  August;  and  I  can  see  no  possible 
reason  why  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  recommend 
the  re-assembling  of  the  two  Houses  at  so  inconvenient  a 
period  of  the  year  as  September.  That  Parliament,  if  now 
dissolved,  will  be  re^issembled  immediately  after  the  writs 
are  returnable,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  never  can  believe, 
that  in  a  new  Parliament,  with  probably  two  or  three  hundred 
new  members,  there  will  be  more  wisdom,  or  more  capa- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  the  great  questions  connected  with 
the  public  interest,  than  in  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  assistance  of  all  its  experience.  And  then,  Sir, 
Gk)vemment  will  crown  their  grand— I  was  going  to  say 
absurdity,  but  I  will  not  use  any  harsh  expression — ^their 
grand  inconsistency  of  proceeding— If  the  fatal  contingency 
of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  should  take  place  before  the 
new  writs  are  returnable,  ministers  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
assemble the  old,  incompetent,  condemned  Parliament,  to 
discuss,  under  circumstances  of  accumulated  difficulties, 
alarm,  and  insecurity,  those  questions  connected  with  all  our 
great  constitutional  establishments,  which  might  now  be 
calmly  and  quietly  disposed  of. 

The  House  divided:    For  the  Address,  193.    For  the  Amend- 
ment, 146.    Majority  against  the  Amendment,  47. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL— TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

July  5. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Littleton  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Truck  System,  and  concluded  an  able  address  with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  to  render  more  effectual  the 
Laws  requiring  Payment  of  Wages  in  Money." 

Mr.  HusKissoN  complimented  his  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Staflfbrdshire,  on  the  good  feeling  which  per- 
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vaded  every  patt  of  his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  the  House.  With  his  honourable  friend,  he 
agreed,  that  the  House  ought  to  legislate  on  this  subject ; 
but  he  was  not  entirely  prepared  to  say,  that  the  measure 
of  his  honourable  friend  came  fully  up  to  his  views.  He 
readily  admitted  that  the  Truck  system  was  a  great  evil, 
and  ought  to  be  abated ;  but  the  interference  involved  other 
principles  and  other  considerations,  which  his  honourable 
friend  had  not,  he  thought,  taken  sufficiently  into  his 
account. 

He  would  not  then  argue  the  question,  as  his  honourable 
friend,  to  his  regret,  had  selected  a  day  for  introducing  the 
subject,  which  was  generally  understood  not  to  be  one  for 
the  debate  of  any  important  subject.  He  would  recom- 
mend that  some  more  convenient  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  discuss  the  measure.  It  involved  the  contentment 
and  well-being  of  a  portion  of  the  community  every  way 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  suffering  of  those  who  already  endured  a 
great  deal,  would  be  much  aggravated,  if  Parliament  were 
to  allow  the  value  of  their  labour  to  be  measured  by  any 
other  standard,  than  the  one  generally  adopted  by  the 
community  as  the  measiure  of  value.  But  he  would  here 
stop, — only  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  House  would  not 
then  be  pressed  into  a  discussion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Littleton  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  said  Bill ;  and  this 
day,  on  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  upon  it, 

Mr.  HusEissoN  said,  that  if,  as  had  been  stated,  the 
present  system  of  paying  the  labourers  gave  a  profit  of  ten 
per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Parliament  not  only 
ought  not  to  put  it  down  by  any  legislative  enactment,  but 
should  compel  every  manufacturer  to  pay  in  truck,  and  not 
in  money  wages ;  but  he  denied  that  the  system  had  any 
such  effect.     It  was,  no  doubt,  of  some  advantage  to  the 
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manufacturer,  or  he  would  not  resort  to  it ;  but  it  was  an 
advantage  obtained  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  it  should 
be  the  especial  duty  of  that  House  to  protect, — he  meant, 
the  labouring  classes. 

In  his  opinion,  all  contracts  made  for  money  wages 
should  be  fulfiUed  according  to  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  made ;  but  they  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  be  ful- 
filled, if  the  man  who  had  contracted  that  he  should  be  paid 
in  money,  was  only  paid  in  goods.  The  object  of  his 
honourable  friend^s  bill  was  to  give  effect  to  contracts  made 
for  wages,  by  compelling  the  party  making  them,  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  money,  and  not  in  goods.  He  knew 
the  effect  which  the  bill  might  have  on  the  labourer,  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  manufacturer  might  feel  from 
being  obliged  to  pay  wages  in  m<Hiey.  He  knew  also,  that 
from  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  had  arisen,  in  many  instances, 
the  system  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill  to  abolish  ; 
but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  impossible  to  deny  the  fact, 
that  there  had  been  a  rivalry  amongst  the  masters,  to  see 
how  far  they  could  carry  their  system  of  extortion  against 
the  workmen. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things  was  to  oblige  them  all  to  pay  their  contracts 
with  the  workmen  in  money.  Why  was  money  invented  at 
all,  but  that  it  should  serve  as  an  invariable  standard,  and 
a  measure  of  value,  in  contracts  between  man  and  man,  and 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  must  follow  from  having 
that  standard  in  articles  perishable  in  their  nature,  and 
changeable  in  their  value.  The  system  of  paying  in  goods 
and  not  in  money,  had  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  power  on 
the  one  side,  over  the  necessity  which  existed  on  the  other. 
The  workman  was  obliged  to  submit,  because  he  could  not 
obtain  employment  on  any  other  terms.  The  difficulty  of 
the  master  was  not  caused  by  a  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  circulating  medium ;  but  the  effect  of  his  being  so 
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paid  to  the  workman  had  been,  to  lower  his  wages  twenty, 
and,  in  some  instances,  twenty-five  per  cent. 

A  system  so  mischievous  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. It  must  inevitably  lead  to  that  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  country,  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  legislature-  to  prevent ;  and  if  the  bill  of  his 
honourable  friend  were  not  allowed  to  pass  during  the 
present  session,  it  would  be  productive  of  much  serious 
inconvenience.  Honourable  gentlemen  talked  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  to  a  country,  from  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  its  money  transactions ;  but  these  honourable  mem- 
bers did  not  appear  to  consider,  that  one  t)f  the  great  evils 
of  this  truck  system,  if  allowed  to  be  persevered  in,  would 
be  that  money  capital  would  be  driven  out  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Instead  of  trading  upon  money  capital 
as  heretofore,  the  masters  got  credit  for  provisions ;  and 
that  was  all  the  capital  upon  which  they  traded. 

The  underselling  of  other  manufacturers,  of  which  an 
honourable  member  had  spoken  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  present  system,  was  not  an  underselling  by  means  of 
the  manufacturer's  greater  capital,  skill,  and  industry  ; — ^it 
was  an  underselling  at  the  expense  of  the  earnings  and  com- 
forts of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community.  Of  all 
the  measures  which  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  during  the  present  session,  this  very  measure  was 
the  one  on  which  more  than  on  any  other,  would  depend 
the  good  feeling,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  immense  congregated  masses  of  population  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country.  He 
said  this,  without  any  reference  to  the  feeling  which  con- 
nected this  system  with  his  constituents  ;  for,  by  the 
liberality  and  industry  which  prevailed  among  the  masters, 
they  were  able  adequately  to  reward  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed ;  so  that  the  truck  system,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
was  unknown  in  Liverpool.     The  consequence  of  this  was, 

VOL.  III.  2  s 
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the  prevalence  of  the  best  feeling  between  the  masters  and 
the  men ;  so  that  between  the  two,  greater  good-will  and 
satisfaction  existed,  than  were,  he  believed,  to  be  found  in 
any  other  place  in  which  there  was  an  equal  population. 

He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  the  details  of  the 
consequences  of  this  system,  as  they  had  been  described  to 
him  by  competent  judges ;  but  any  gentleman  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  part  of  the  cotton  and  clothing 
districts,  would  find,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  distress 
now  prevailing  there,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of 
employment,  as  to  the  undue  and  unfahr  competition  to 
which  the  truck  system  gave  rise,  by  making  the  whole  trade 
a  struggle  between  the  avarice  of  the  master,  and  the  neces- 
sities and  the  comforts  of  the  workmen. 

Unless  Parliament  resorted  to  some  measure  of  value, 
as  the  standard  whereby  to  determine  the  fair  remuneration 
of  the  workmen,  the  degradation  and  extortion  arising  out 
of  the  present  system  would  be  inevitably  continued.  And 
why  should  the  Legislature  not  do  towards  the  poor  and 
helpless  part  of  the  community,  what  it  had  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  law  to  do  towards  all  those  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  every  State  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  contracts  were  made.  There  were  many  instances  of 
the  Legislature  doing  this,  as  well  as  instances  of  its  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves ;  or  who,  perhaps,  could  protect  themselves,  but 
were  induced,  by  the  arts  of  others,  to  make  improvident 
bargains.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  Act  which  related 
to  the  lending  of  money  upon  annuities  ?  That  Act  ^as 
passed,  not  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  labour  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it,— • 
not  for  the  protection  of  the  most  helpless,  the  least  in* 
formed,  the  most  friendless  part  of  society— but  for  the 
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protection  of  those  who  might,  from  circumstances,  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  money-lenders.  That  Act  pro- 
vided, that  every  contract  should  be  void,  unless  the  pay- 
ment, contracted  for  in  money,  should  be  actually  paid  in 
money.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  extend  the  same  protec- 
tion to  those  who  had  no  friend  to  guide  them,  and  who 
looked  up  to  the  Legislature  as  their  shield  against  the 
extortion  of  those,  who  regarded  only  their  own  advantage, 
and  never  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  those 
whom  they  employed. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  feeling,  he  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  Bill,  and  should  do  so,  even  though  it  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy ;  with  which, 
however,  he  contended,  it  was  perfectiy  consistent  The 
Bill  which  had  been  read  a  third  time,  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  arms  in  Ireland,  might  be  said  to  be  an  act  trenching 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  such  a  measure,  made  it  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  pass  it.  Was  there  not  a  like  necessity  in  the  present 
case  ?  And  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  yield 
to  it  ?  Unquestionably  there  was ;  and  the  House  would 
not  manifest  a  proper  sympathy  for  the  working  classes 
of  the  community,  if  it  did  not  make  every  effort  to  pass 
this  bill. 

The  House  went  into  the  Committee ;  but  no  further  proceedings 
were  taken  upon  the  Bill. 


MR.  ROBERT  GRANT'S   MOTION    RESPECTING  A 

REGENCY, 

July  6« 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  assuring  his  Majesty  that,  deeply  affected  by  the 
gracious  declaration  made  by  his  Majesty  upon  his  Accession  to  the 
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Throne,  of  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  these 
realms,  we,  his  Majesty^s  faithful  Commons,  should  fail  in  our 
humble  duty  to  his  Majesty,  if,  amidst  our  general  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, mingled  with  our  ardent  prayers  for  the  prolonged  duration  of  a 
reign  so  auspiciously  commenced,  we  omitted  to  make  known  to  his 
Majesty  the  anxiety  felt  by  his  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects  at  the  possi- 
bility'^ of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive  them  of  the  blessings  of 
his  Majesty's  paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  endanger  the 
best  interests  of  the  Empire : — That  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expres- 
sion of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  from  the  deep  attach- 
ment which  we  feel  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's  august  family; 
and  from  the  conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  the  safety  of  the 
State,  and  the  stability  of  its  Institutions,  essentially  depend  on  the 
unimpaired  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown,  as  the  first  of 
the  three  estates  composing  the  constitution  of  this  limited  Monarchy. — 
That  under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments,  we  approach  his 
Majest}'  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of  our  readiness  to  take  into  im- 
mediate consideration  any  measure  which,  in  his  Majesty's  royal 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  Majesty  might  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the 
possible  hazard  of  those  evils  which  cannot  but  be  apprehended  from  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country." 
After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  Lord  Morpeth  ;  and  opposed  by  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert 
Williams,  Lord  Darlington,  and  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  condemned 
the  motion  as  indecent,  disrespectful,  and  discourteous,  and  as  being 
dictated  by  party  spirit, 

Mr.  HusKTssoN  rose  and  said : — * 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Sir,  in  what  way  the  present  mo- 
tion is  indecent,  disrespectful,  or  discourteous,  or  what  part 
of  my  honourable  friend's  speech  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dictated  by  party  spirit.  If  it  be  indecent  or  discour- 
teous to  discuss  this  subject,  has  it  not,  I  would  ask,  already 
been  discussed  during  the  consideration  of  the  message  from 
the  Throne,  and  did  not  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  say,  that  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  no  Parliament,  must  be  uppermost  in  the 

•  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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mind  of  every  member  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  House  is  now  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
paramount  to  every  other,  and  I  have  heard  no  plausible 
reason  advanced  against  the  discussion  at  the  present  time, 
except  that  it  is  desirable  that  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir,  the  portion  of  time  which,  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  calm  reflection 
and  anxious  investigation  upon  the  fearful  question  and 
the  possible  contingencies  which  are  connected  with  it, 
which  came  under  our  discussion  on  Wednesday  night; 
have  but  increased  the  alarm  that  I  feel  at  the  course 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  recommended  to 
the  adoption  of  his  Majesty.  I  think,  therefore,  that  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  has  done  his  duty  to  the 
House,  and  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  country,  by  again 
calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. 

First,  Sir,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to 
the  estimates.  They  have  been  lying  on  the  table  of  this 
House  for  five  months.  We  were  told  in  his  late  Majesty'^s 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  Throne,  that  they  had  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  economy ;  and  yet.  Sir,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the 
very  unusual  period  of  the  first  week  of  July,  we  are  told,  that 
these  estimates,  so  well  considered  and  economical,  are  to  be 
thrown  aside.  And  why  ? — ^because  the  administration  has 
not  been  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Kings's  Govern- 
ment in  this  House, — ^because  we  are  choked  up  with  mea^ 
sures,  which  they  have  brought  forward,  first  in  one  shape 
and  then  in  another,  and  none  of  which  they  have  been 
able  to  advance  to  maturity. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  confused  arrear,  and  to  post- 
pone other  matters  of  importance  (for  there  are  several 
measures  of  moment,  which  were  promised,  but  which  are 
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not  yet  before  us),  Parliament  must  forthwith  be  dissolved* 
The  immediate  dissolution,  therefore,  I  must  consider  as  a 
measure  taken  for  the  convenience  and  relief  of  the  adminis- 
tration— a  kind  of  Gtxl-send,  by  which,  at  least  as  they 
believe,  they  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  sessbn. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  Parliament  has  been  dis- 
solved,  from  a  sense  of  somewhat  similar  difficulties,  and  in 
viewing  the  dissolution  in  the  abstract,  we  have  no  right  to 
call  it  in  question ;  because  it  is  only  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise  of  one  of  the  most  undoubted  and  necessary  privil^es 
of  the  Crown.  Neither  will  I  complain  that  the  ministers 
have  postponed  many  of  the  estimates,  and  that  they  pre- 
fer to  ask  supplies  in  September,  from  a  new  Parliament, 
to  trying  to  obtain  them  from  an  old  one  in  July.  Neither 
am  I  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  Grovemment  for 
postponing  the  final  and  permanent  arrangement  of  the 
Civil  List  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  not  because  I 
admit  that  the  precedent  of  1820  bears  them  out  in  such  a 
course,  but  because,  upon  the  whole,  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  Civil  List  may  be  arranged  more  satisfactorily  to 
both  parties — the  Crown  and  the  public — ^m  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, than  it  could  be  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
one.  I  speak  this  with  some  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  subject ;  but,  on  general  grounds,  I  also  incline  to  the 
same  opinion.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fair  arrangement  for 
both  parties,  and  not  a  hard  bargain,  or  what  might  be 
considered  a  hard  bargain,  as  against  either.  Such  a  bar- 
gain,  I  am  sure,  would  lead  to  the  risk  of  a  re-action,  and 
would  not  wisely  consult  either  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  public  feeling  of  the  country.  If,  indeed, 
a  Civil  List  were  granted  solely  for  the  personal  grati- 
fication of  the  King,  the  smallest  sum  which  could  be 
thought  of  by  the  greatest  stickler  for  economy  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  sufficient  for  the  wants,  simple,  unex- 
pensive,  and  unostentatious,   I  had  almost  said  severe,  as 
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far  as  his  own  personal  habits  are  concerned,  of  the 
present  King.  But,  Sir,  the  Civil  List  is  giten  also  upon 
public  grounds, — and  in  which  the  public  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  sovereign — ^for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
degree  of  splendour,  consistent,  if  you  will,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  limited,  but  not  unworthy  the  renown  and 
greatness  of  an  ancient,  monarchy — and  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  the  Civil  List  will  require  to  be  adjusted. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  in  looking  at  the  question  now  before  us, 
and  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  postponing  to  another 
session  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  help  con- 
trasting it  with  their  conduct  during  the  last  session.  In 
the  last  session,  the  table  of  this  House  was  cleared 
very  early  in  June;  but  Parliament  was  kept  together 
for  three  weeks  after  that  time,  upon  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  in  the  matter  of  a  private  bill,  between 
the  coal-owners  in  the  north,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London.  It  is  true,  that  bill  was  of  importance,  and  I 
give  all  due  credit  to  the  diligence  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  when  I  talk  of  its  importance,  it  must  be  taken 
by  comparison,  not  only  with  the  great  public  measures 
now  put  aside,  but  by  comparison,  if  any  thing  can  be  so 
compared,  with  the  importance  of  the  measure,  which  his 
Majesty^s  ministers  have  recommended  to  his  Majesty  to 
omit  calling  our  attention  to,  in  the  present  Parliament — 
the  calamitous  contingency  of  the  possible  demise  of  the 
Crown,  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  the 
peculiar  circiunstances  under  which  that  demise  would 
then  take  place. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend,  has  well  observed, 
that  of  all  men  living  the  present  Ministers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Parliament,  should  be  the  first — with  such 
awful  duties  and  responsibility  pressing  upon  them — to  set 
at  nought  the  precariousness  and  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  is  most  astonishing !     In  one  session  of  the  present  Par- 
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liament  what  solemn  warnings  did  we  not  receive  upon  that 
subject!  Look  at  Lord  Liverpool — on  the  16th  of  February, 
18279  discharging  an  important  duty  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  spirits,  and 
vigour  of  life,  the  mens  sana  en  corpore  «ano— on  the 
17th  in  the  morning,  stricken  to  the  earth,  and  lost  for  ever 
to  his  friends,  to  the  Administration  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  to  the  country  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence. 

Aft^r  an  interval,  during  which  all  public  business  stood 
still,  it  pleased  his  late  Majesty  to  call  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  another  friend  and  contemporary  of  mine,  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  this  House  and  the  most  highly-gifted 
orator  and  statesman  of  his  day.  Sir,  when  in  consequence 
of  this  choice,  the  great  departments  of  the  Government 
were  relinquished  by  those  who  had  filled  them  under  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  when  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  relinquishment  of  his  Majesty's  service,  the 
late  King  was .  advised  by  Mr.  Canning  to  call  for  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  his  Royal  Brother,  in  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  and  arduous  of  those  departments,  and  when  in 
obedience  to  that  call,  his  then  royal  Highness,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Throne,  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all 
tlie  ease  of  his  exalted  station,  and  to  devote  himself  with 
unremitting  zeal  to  the  public  service,  in  a  most  laborious 
office — ^how  little  did  it  occur  to  any  man — ^how  little,  I 
may  ask,  with  all  respect  and  humility,  did  it  occur  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  himself — ^that  in  a  very  short  period, 
Mr.  Canning,  the  head  of  the  new  Administration,  would 
also  be  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Sir,  the  session  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  August,  Mr.  Canning  was  still  transacting 
public  business ; — on  the  8th  of  that  month  he  was  num- 
bered with  the  illustrious  dead.  This  is  not  the  time, 
nor,  if  it  were,  am  I,  perhaps,  the  fittest  person  to  esti- 
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mate  what  was  the  loss  to  his  country.  I  only  recall  the 
painful  recollection  of  his  premature  and  lamented  death 
for  another  purpose.  Sir,  both  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr. 
Canning  were  men  of  mature,  but  not  of  advanced,  years — 
they  were  both  men  of  temperate  habits  and  habitual  good 
health.  Seeing  what  has  since  occurred,  seeing  also  what 
is  now  taking  place,  I  sincerely  pray  that  this  country  may 
not  have  serious  occasion  to  deplore  the  loss  of  both  those 
ministers.  I  cannot  believe  of  either  of  them,  bold  as  they 
were,  where  energy,  promptitude,  and  decision  were  neces- 
sary—I cannot  believe  that  they  would  have  thought  it 
any  thing  but  extreme  rashness  (to  give  it  no  harsher 
name),  to  have  parted  with  the  present  Parliament,  without 
making  some  provision  to  guard  against  the  fearful  compli- 
cation of  calamity,  which  must  ensue,  in  the  event  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign  being  most  unfortunately  visited  by  the 
common  lot  of  mortality,  no  provision  having  been  made  for 
a  Regency. 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  gentlemen,  bearing  in  their  recollections 
the  deaths  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning,  to  assume 
as  possible  that  there  should  be  a  demise  of  the  Crown  in 
the  sixty  days  that  may  follow  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament.  Let  us  trace  a  little  the  consequences, 
and  inextricable  confusion,  which  would  ensue.  And  in 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  such  a  distressing  event,  I 
feel  there  can  be  nothing,  by  implication,  discourteous,  or 
disrespectful,  towards  a  British  monarch,  who  has  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  Englisli 
man-of-war.  Any  trial  to  which  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  the  regal  part  of  it,  has  been  exposed 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would  be  no  more 
than  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  such  an  event. 

Upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown  becoming  known,  the 
Privy  Council  would,  I  assume,  immediately  assemble  as 
usual.     But  when  assembled,  what  would  they  do  ?     Pro-; 
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claim  the  new  Sovereign  !  Would  they  venture  to  proclaim 
the  heir  presumptive,  when  they  could  not  know  whether 
there  was  not'-(not  in  esse^  but  in  pos^e^  as  the  lawyers 
term  it)-— a  more  direct  heir,  who,  in  due  time,  might  be- 
come  the  rightful  inheritor,  and  the  immediate  ancestor, 
of  a  long  line  of  future  kings.  A  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  under  such  circumstances,  would,  I  think,  be  little 
short  of  possible  treason.  Would  the  Privy  Council  de- 
bate this  most  delicate  question,  and  how  much  time  would 
be  consumed  in  such  debates?  What,  in  that  interval, 
becomes  of  the  country,  and  all  its  concerns?  If  they 
issue  a  proclamation,  directing  the  people  to  pay  their 
allegiance  to  A.  B.  or  C,  what  is  the  validity  of  such  a 
proclamation  ?  What  is  their  sanction  for  such  an  act  ? 
Would  it  be  treason  to  disregard  it  ?  Are  these  questions 
to  he  left  to  be  agitated  and  settled  and  disposed  of  by  the 
people,  by  the  army^  perhaps,  by  bold  and  bad  men,  if  any 
such  there  are — (and  opportunity  and  temptation  create 
them) — ^in  the  absence  of  all  regal  power  and  all  legitimate 
government  ? 

The  Solidtor-Greneral  has  referred  us  to  history,  in 
reference  to  long-gone-by  Regencies ;  but.  Sir,  if  we  are  to 
look  to  history,  the  most  gloomy  and  dark  imagination  can- 
not picture  to  itself  horrors,  desolation,  and  misery 
greater  than  those  which  have  been  the  result  of  minorities 
in  this  country. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Privy  Council  engaged  in  angry  and 
protracted  debate,  where  is  the  Parliament? — dispersed, 
as  the  members  would  be  at  the  period  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, all  over  the  kingdom.  Would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
vene it  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  days,  if  so  soon  ?  And 
then,  of  whom  would  it  consist  ?  Possibly  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  many,  if  not  the  most  of 
whom,  had  been,  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  repudiated  and 
rejected  by  their  old  constituents-— To  such  a  Parliament, 
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thus  unfit  to  make  the  necessary  arrangemaits,  but  never- 
theless to  be  assembled  with  these  new  qualifications,  with 
these  new  titles  to  confidence,  amidst  universal  agitation, 
and  alarm,  and  intrigue,  and  faction,  would  devolve  the 
delicate  task  of  nominating  a  Regency,  if  not  of  considering 
of  the  order  of  succession.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  suppose  that  they 
have  only  the  Regency  to  settle — who  is  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  any  hill  which  may  pass  the  two  Houses  of  Far« 
liament  for  this  purpose  ?  The  young  Queen  ?  She  can 
only  act  by  respcmsible  advisers.  But  who  is  to  appoint 
those  advisers,  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  both?  And  suppose  they  should  not  agree — 
who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  It  was  assumed  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
royal  infant  would  act  by  known,  recognized,  and  respon- 
sible advisers.  But  who,  I  ask,  is  to  act  in  the  first 
instance  for  such  royal  infant,  ad  choose  for  it  such  re« 
sponsible  advisers  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  this  House  is  to  be 
consulted,  I  imagine  we  should  only  be  consulted  so  long 
as  we  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  predominating  influence; 
in  the  same  way  as  corporations  are  called  in,  in  some 
boroughs,  to  choose  officers  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  told  at 
twelve  to  go  about  their  business,  the  election  having  been 
concluded.  There  is  open  to  adoption,  by  those  who  are 
now  called  on  to  exercise  this  important  duty,  only  a  choice 
of  difficidties ;  and,  considering  the  great  effect  which  their 
determination  must  have  on  the  tranquillity  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  expedient, 
that  the  regular  continuance  of  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
the  Crown  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  interrupted,  and 
that  its  assumption,  immediately  on  the  demise  of  the 
Sovereign,  should  be  fixed  by  law,  so  as  to  remove  from 
us  all  the  inconvenience  and  danger  likely  to  residt  from 
the  royal  authority  being,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  sta^e 
of  abeyance. 
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It  is  not  wise,  Sir,  at  any  time,  to  risk  experiments  of 
this  sort,  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily,  upon  questions  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  Throne  and  the  Royal  Family. 
In  the  present  times,  when  every  thing  most  venerable  and 
sacred  is  discussed,  and  measured,  and  arranged,  with  a 
reference  to  some  calculating,  abstract,  utilitarian  standard^ 
it  is  most  unwise.  In  England,  the  people  have  been  pro- 
perly taught  to  look  to  the  Throne  as  the  directing  and 
constantly  active  power,  which  puts  every  part  of  the 
political  machine  in  motion,  and  keeps  each  part  in  its  right 
place.  The  Throne  calls  Parliament  together,  and  pro- 
rogues and  dissolves  it.  The  Throne  states  the  business 
for  which  they  have  been. called  together.  The  Throne  is 
one,  and  the  first,  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  in  the 
formation  of  all  laws.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  public 
power  of  every  description,  the  courts  of  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  jusrtice,  are  all  directed  and  put  in  motion  by  the 
Throne;  and  the  tempering  of  that  administration  with 
mercy  is  an  emanation  of  it.  The  Crown  cannot  stand 
still.  Ever  moving  within  its  proper  orbit,  upon  its 
movement  depend  the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the 
whole  system.  These  are  the  feelings  of  every  man  who 
understands  the  constitution,  in  respect  to  the  regal  func- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
Grovemment.  It  is  most  unwise  to  weaken  those  feel- 
ings, by  exhibiting  the  Crown  as  a  phantom,  which  can 
be  called  into  life  at  one  moment,  or  set  aside  at  another^ 
by  the  authority  of  a  senatus  consultuiti,  or  any  authority 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  are  very  serious, 
but  very  delicate,  considerations.  It  is  enough  to  shadow 
them  out,  and  I  will  not  pursue  them  further. 

I  would  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  House,  and  to 
each  member  individually,  and  particularly  to  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  the  Solicitor-General,  who  has 
alluded  to  the  postponement  of  this  question,  to  consider 
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what  they  would  think  of  a  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
with  a  large  estate,  who  should  postpone  to  arrange  and 
settle  his  affairs,  after  it  should  have  been  made  clear  to 
him,  that  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  his  estate  might  probably 
be  wasted  in  chancery,  and  his  children,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding quietly  to  their  inheritance,  involved  in  litigation 
and  discord.  There  is  one  member  of  this  House,  of  .whom 
I  need  not  ask  that  question.  The  right  honourable 
Secretary  of  State  told  us,  the  other  night,  that  he  should 
consider  it  a  great  calamity  to  have  his  concerns,  and  the 
interests  of  his  family,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  and  that 
he  would  rather  make  great  sacrifices,  than  incur  such  an 
evil.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  has 
taken  every  precaution  which  it  becomes  the  father  of  a 
family  to  take,  for  the  |)urpose  of  guarding  against  such  an 
evil.  I  wish  he  had  not  advised  the  father  of  a  larger 
family,  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  case  of  such  fearful 
complexity,  and  which  ought  to  be  governed  by  similar 
considerations^  to  risk  that  postponement,  which  no  man 
would  be  inclined  to  give  way  to  in  his  own  case.  If, 
however,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  give  that 
counsel,  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  Throne  and  the 
State,  which  they  would  not  give  with  regard  to  their  own, 
it  is  but  justice,  that  the  responsibility  attached  to  that 
advice  should  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  authors ;  and  that  the 
minority  in  this  House,  as  I  anticipate  the  advocates  of  an 
immediate  appointment  of  a  Regency  will  be,  should  be 
exonerated  from  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
a  course  which  is  full  of  complexity  and  possible  confusion, 
in  the  event  of  so  fearful  a  contingency  as  that  in  con- 
templation. 

All  that  has  been  said,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  pressing 
the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  new  Monarch  at  the 
present  moment,  who  is  busy,  we  are  told,  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  his  household,  falls  to  the  ground,  the  moment  it 
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18  reedlected,  of  how  much  greater  importance  such  ar- 
rangement must  be,  than  matters  of  cerenumy,  or  of  private 
convenience  and  accommodation.  The  public  convenience 
and  public  safety  are  paramount  objects,  and  there  must 
be  abundant  time  to  provide  for  both,  if  the  dispositioa 
existed  to  press  them  on  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual most  interested.  The  supporters  of  the  present 
motion  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  attempt  made 
to  implicate  them  in  a  charge  of  implied  disrespect  to  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  individual  It  is  unworthy  of' 
refutation.  The  charge  is  levelled  at,  and  against,  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  for  having  n^lected 
that  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  their  obvious 
duty.  The  sole  object  of  the  motion  is  to  assert  a  right, 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  parties  interested  in  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  to  the  heir  of  property,  or  to 
the  heirof  the  throne  of  these  realms;  except  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  when  public  and  general  objects  are  at 
issue,  the  anxiety  of  all  men  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk  which  is  run,  and  the  danger  which 
may  possibly  result  to  the  security  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  State. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  93.    Against  it,  247. 
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Prospectus  of  the  **  Journal  de  la  SocifeTB  de  1789.*" 

[Referred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  13.]    . 

5  Juin  1790. 

JOURNAL  DE  LA  SOCIE'Tl:  DE  1789. 

Lea  arrangemens  int^rieurB  de  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  ayant  retard^  de 
quelques  jours  la  publication  de  ce  Journal,  nous  avons  cm  devoir  en 
remettre  le  Prospectus  sous  les  yeux  des  lecteurs* 

Prospectus. 

II  est,  pour  les  individus,  un  art  d'assurer  et  d'augmenter  leur  bon- 
heur :  il  consiste  jusqn'ici  dans  la  philosopbie  morale,  que  les  anciens 
port^rent  k  une  sorte  de  perfection. 

II  doit  exister  aussi,  pour  les  nations,  un  art  de  maintenir  et 
d'^tendre  leur  f^licit^ :  c'est  ce  qu'on  a  nomm^  Vart  social, 

Gette  science,  pour  laquelle  travaillent  toutes  les  autres,  ne  parait 
pas  avoir  €t^  encore  ^tudi^e  dans  son  ensemble.  L'art  de  cultiver^ 
Part  de  commercer,  I'art  de  gouvemer.  Part  de  raisonner  m^me,  ne 
sont  que  des  parties  de  cette  science :  elles  ont  pris  cbacune  k  part 
une  sorte  d'accroissement ;  mais,  sans  doute,  ces  membres  Isolds  ne 
parviendront  k  leur  d^veloppement  complet  que  lorsqu'ils  auront  M 
rapproch^s,  et  qu'ils  formeront  un  corps  bien  organist. 

R^unir  tant  de  mat^riaux  ^pars  et  inconsistans,  rechercber  dans  les 
sciences  ^conomiques  leur  rapport  mutuel,  et  surtout  la  liaison  com- 
mune qu'elles  peuvent  avoir  avec  la  science  g^n^rale  de  la  civilisa- 
tion, tel  est  Tobjet  de  Vart  social, 

Ce  n'est  ni  un,  ni  plusieurs  hommes,  ni  m^me  une  seule  nation, 
c'est  le  concert  des  peuples  qui  pent  assurer  k  cet  art  des  progr^s 
efflcaees ;  mais  ces  progr^s  seront  moins  lents,  d^s  que  tous  les  esprits 
suivront  par-tout  un  ordi'e  de  travail  constant  et  uniforme. 

VOL.  III.  2  T 
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II  faut  done  cr^er  cette  m^thode  commune.  Or,  avant  qu*elle  toit 
fiz^e,  perfectionn^e,  et  g^n^ralement  adoptee,  il  ^toit  naturel  que  lea 
bases  en  fussent  poshes  par  une  association,  qui,  communiquant  k 
d'autres  soci^t^s  semblables,  les  principes  et  resprit  qui  I'animent, 
pdt,  ainsi  qu'elles,  rallier  a  des  syst^mes  pareils  les  divers  travaux  de 
tous  les  hommes  ^clair^s,  en  quelque  lieu  qu'ib  existent,  et  qu'ils 
yeillent  pour  le  bien  de  I'humanit^. 

Tel  est  le  plan  surlequel  s'est  form^e  la  Soci^t^  de  1789. 

EUe  a  pens^  qu'on  avait  jusqu'^  present  retir^  trop  peu  d'avantages 
de  ces  instrumens  de  communication,  par  lesquels  nous  pouvons  noua 
rendre  si  sup^rieurs  aux  anciens ;  et  qui  doivent  ^tendre  le  commerce 
de  la  pens^e,  comme  celui  de  toutes  les  autres  ricbesses  du  globe. 
EUe  adonc  voulu  multiplier  entre  lea  nations  les  Changes  r^ciproquea 
des  connaissances  bumaines, 

d'est  pour  cela  qu'une  partie  essentielle  de  son  institution  est  une 
correspondance  suivie  avec  toutes  les  soci^t^  et  tous  les  individusy 
tant  nationaux  quVtrangers,  qui  voudront  coop^rer  k  une  si  noble 
entreprise. 

Ainsi,  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  doit  toe  consid^r^e  comme  un  centre  de 
correspondance  pour  tous  les  principes  g^n^raux,  et  non  pas  i»mme 
un  foyer  de  coalition  pour  des  opinions  particuli^res.  Ce  n'est  ni 
une  secte,  ni  un  parti,  mais  une  compoffnie  d'amis  des  hommes,  et, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  d^a^j/ens  du  commerce  des  v^rit^s  sociales. 

D^v^Iopper  et  r^pandre  les  principes  d'une  constitution  libre,  est 
sans  doute  le  premier  devoir  d'une  institution  qui  date  de  I'^poque  de 
la  liberty  Fran9aise :  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  sera  fidelle  k  ce  devoir. 
En  m^me  terns  que  ses  tra\'aux  se  dirigeront  vers  son  principal  but, 
qui  est  la  recherche  des  principes  et  des  moyens  de  perfectionnement 
de  Vart  social,  elle  consacrera  aussi  ses  veilles  k  faire  une  heureuse 
application  de  ces  principes  a  la  constitution  et  k  la  f^licit^  nationale. 

Pour  remplir  ces  diff^rentes  vues  le  premier  moyen  devait  dtre  la 
publication  d'un  Journal,  qui  ne  fdt  point  une  collection  de  nouvellesy 
de  faits,  et  de  pieces,  mis  au  jour  sans  choix  et  sans  liaison,  k  mesure 
qu'ils  se  presentent;  mais  plut6t  un  recueil  de  m^moires  sur  les 
divers  parties,  et  sur  tout  Pensemble  de  T^conomie  sociale,  ou  m^me 
d'observations  sur  les  ^venemens  qui  interessent  les  principes  et  lea 
progr^s  de  cette  science,  ainsi  nouvelle  qu'elle  est  ^tendue. 

Le  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  a  6t6  con9u  dans  cette  id^e.  II 
sera  divis^  en  cinq  chapitres,  dont  les  titres  diff^rens  indiquent  les 
divers  objets:—!.  Art  social.  2.  Correspondance  nationale.  3.  Cor- 
respondance ^trang^re.    4.  Assembl^e  Nationale.    5.  Vari^t^s. 
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No.  II. 

Mr.  Huskisson'^s  Speech  delivered  in  the  "Societe 
DE  1789,''  AT  Paris,  August  29,  1790,  on  Paper 
Money. 

[Re/erred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  13.} 

DISCOURS  PRONONCE  PAR  M.  HUSKISSON, 
Angiois  et  Membre  de  la  Sociiti  de  1789,  h  la  Stance  de  cette  SociiU, 

le  29  AoUt  1790. 

SUR  LES  ASSIGNATS. 
Pour  liquider  la  dette  exigible,  qui  monte  a  milie  neuf  cents  mU- 
liona ;  on  a  propoe^  k  i'Assembl^e  Nationale : 

1°,  De  cr^er  pour  deux  milliards  d'assignats : 
2^.  De  mettre  en  vente  les  biens  nationaux : 
3?.  De  ne  re9evoir  en  ^change  de  ces  biens  que  ces  m^mes 
assiguats. 
A  regard  de  la  seconde  proposition,  qui  a  pour  objet  la  vente  des 
biens  nationaux ;  il  parol t  que  tout  le  monde  est  d'accord,  qu'il  faut 
«'em  d^faire  de  maniire  ou  d'autre ;  mais  je  crois  que  la  m^tbode 
propos^e  dans  les  parties  premiere  et  troisiime  du  projet  de  d^cret 
est  mauvaise:    non-seulement  parcequ'elle  n^cessite  une  operation 
inutile;    mais  encore  parcequ'il  en  r^sulteroit  des  nudheurs  tr^s- 
effiuyans  pour  la  France.    Operation  inutile,  parceque  tons  ceux  a 
qui  vous  donneriez  ces  assignats  en  paiement  ont  d^j^  des  titres  de 
«r^ance  sur  T^tat ;  titres  que  vous  avez  reconnus  sacr^ ;  ainsi,  en 
leur  donnant  des  assignats  vous  ne  feriez  que  changer  la  forme  des 
titreu, 

Les  assignats  auront,  dit-on,  deux  avantages : 
1®.  Gelui  d'etre  des  signes  uniformes  pour  tons. 
2?,  Qu'on  pourra  acheter,    vendre,  et  transmettre  cen  signes 
uniformes  beaucoup  plus  ais^ment  que  les  differens  contrats 
que  poss^dent  aujourd'hui  les  cr^anciers  de  la  dette  exigible. 
Le  premier  avantage  est  nul,  puisqu'il  faudroit,  pour  verifier  et 
examiner  tons  les  contrats  avant  de  les  convertir  en  assignats,  faire 
le  m^me  travail  qu'on  feroit  avant  de  les  prendre  en  paiement^  des 
domaines  nationaux. 

Cette  reflexion  rend  m^me  le  second  avantage  beaucoup  moins  im- 
portant ;  cigr  il  seroit  facile  de  recevoir  les  declarations  de  tous  ceux 

2  T  S 
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qui  YOudroieDt  convertir  leun  contrats  en  biens  fonds :  k  VSgKtA  de 
ceux  qui  n'auroient  pas  cette  volont^,  ou  de  ceux  k  qui  T^tat  devroit 
des  sommes  trop  pctites,  je  ne  vois,  k  la  v^rit^,  d'autre  ressource 
qu'une  nouvelle  Amission  d'assignats,  maid  faite  avec  des  mesure8,que 
je  crois  indispensables,  et  que  j'indiquerai  ci-apr^s. 

Jusqu'a  present  nous  n*avons  consid^r^  les  assignats  que  soub  ud 
rapport ;  celui  d'un  gage  nouveau,  uniforme  k  la  v^rit^ ;  mais  non 
pas  plus  assure  que  Tancien.  Maintenant  nous  allons  les  envi- 
sager  sous  un  autre  point  de  vue  ;  celui  de  papier-mannoie,  Ainsi  il 
s'agit  a  present  d*examiner  quelles  seroient  les  consequences  d'une 
somme  aussi  ^norme  de  papier-monnoie  mise  tout-^-coup  en  circa* 
lation. 

C'est  ici  que  je  crois  voir  les  suites  les  plus  alarmantes.  En  vain  le 
courage  et  Thabilet^  de  vos  l^gislateurs  auroient  jusqu'ici  pr^serv^  le 
vaisseau  pul)lic  du  naufrage ;  je  doute  que  tous  leurs  efibrts  pussent  le 
faire  ^chapper  a  cette  nouvelle  temp^te. 

En  effet,  quand  le  commerce  de  la  France  ^toit  asses  florissant, 
quand  ses  manufactures  ^toient  en  activity,  supposes  que,  par  on 
hasard  quelconque,  le  numeraire  alors  en  circulation  edi  M  aug- 
ments tout-4-coup  de  la  somme  de  deux  milliards ;  qu'en  seroit-il 
results? — une  grande  baisse  dans  le  prix  de  Targent;  c*est-a-dire, 
il  en  auroit  fallu  davantage  pour  se  procurer  la  m^me  quantity  de 
toutes  les  autres  marchandises  ;  lesquelles,  pour  parler  la  langue  or- 
dinaire, seroient  devenues  plus  chores.  Mais  coinme  les  mStaux  prS- 
cieux  sont  des  objets  de  commerce,  qui  ont  une  valeur  a-peu-pr^s 
Sgale  dans  toute  T Europe ;  devenus  k  vil  prix  en  France,  toutes  lee 
nations  se  seroient  empressSes  d'en  acheter ;  bientAt  le  prix  des  mtr- 
cfaandises  auroit  partout  M  augments,  et  I'Squilibre  se  seroit  rStabli 
de  lui-m£me. 

Ce  qui  dans  cette  h}'poth^9e  seroit  arrive  k  Targent,  arriveroit  infail- 
liblement  au  papier-monnoie,  avec  cette  difference,  que  les  assignats 
ne  seroient  pas  achetSs  dans  les  autres  pays  de  TEurope. 

Bans  un  moment  oii  votre  commerce  intSKenr  est  tt^-diminuS, 
oii  toutes  vos  manufactures  languissent,  la  Prance  se'  trouveroit  sur- 
chargSe  de  papier-monnoie,  qui  tomberoit  nScessairement  en  non 
valeur :  par  consequent  toutes  les  autres  marchandises  augmenterolent 
beaucoup  de  prix :  mais  comme  Vof  et  I'argent  sont  marchaadius ; 
comme  ils  ont  un  prix  marcfaand  dans  tout  les  paya  de  TBurope; 
et  comme  la  quantitS  de  ces  mStaux,  ne  seroit  pas  aogmentSe,  fla 
conserveroient  leur  prix ;  et  il  faudroit  peut-Mre  nn  asaignat  de 
mille  livres  pour  acheter  deux  cents  livres  en  argent,  comme  il  6p 
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faudroit  un  ^galement  de  mille  iivres  pour  acqo^rir  la  mdme  quan- 
tity de  bl^,  qui  s'achetoit  auparavant  avec  deux  cents  Iivres  en  ar- 
g^ent. 

C*est  ce  qui  est  arriv^  eh  Am^rique:  et  qu^ob  lie  m'objecte  pas  ie 

grand  nombre  et  la  valenr  des  biens  nationaux  8ur  lesquels  les  as- 

•ignats  serotent  hypotb^u^s ;  car  on  peut  v^ritablement  dire,  que  le 

papier-monnoie  des  Am6ricains  avoit  pour  hypoth^ue  tous  les  biens 

'         fends  des  Etats-Unis ;  puisque  pour  la  plus  grande  sdret^  possible^ 

'  les  citoyens  avoient  engage  leurs  biens  particuliers  avec  les  domaines 

'         des  Etats :  c*e8t  aussi  ce  qui  est  arriv^  a  la  banque  d*Aire  en  Ecodse, 

'         pour  le  suce^s  de  laquelle  beauconp  de  grandes  terres  de  ce  pays 

^toient  hypotb6qu^e8,  et  qui  a  nianmoins  failli,  quoiquelle  n*eiit  pas, 

a  beaucoup  ]pr^,  fait  une  Amission  de  billets  ^gale  k  la  valeur  des 

'  biens  qui  en  r^pondoient.     G*est,  enfin,  ce  qui  arrive  jusqu  a  un  cer- 

I  tain  point  en  France,  oi^  un  bien  fonds  de  trois  milliards  n'est  encore 

grev^  que  d*une  hypotb^que  de  quatre  cents  millions ;  et  cependant  des 

>  assignats  portant  trois  pour  cent  dHnt^r^t,  perdent  cinq,  et  m^me  six 

f  pour  cent. 

I  Un  papier-monnoie  n*aura  jamais  toute  la  confiance  n^cessaire,  a 

I  moins  d'etre  des  billets  au  porteur,  qu'on  puisse  convertir  en  esp^ccs 

\  qaand  on  voudra.     II  faut  montrer  ou  possesseur  d'assignats  un  gage 

I  qu'il  puisse  avoir  a  toute  heure;  qui,  ayant  un  valeur  par  lui-m^me, 

i  sqit  le  signe  repr^sentatif  de  toutes  les  autres  ricbesses,  et  qui  puisse 

I  ais^ment  se  transmettre  d'un  bout  du  roynume  a  Tautre.   Quand  vous 

I  serez  sortis  de  la  crise  actuelle,  ^tablissez  une  banque  national ;  et 

t  alors    un  fond  en  argent  de  cinquante  millions  suffiroit   peut-^tre 

f  k  vous  donner  un  credit  que  vous  ne   pouvez  obtenir  aujourd'hui 

i  avee  trois  milliards  de  fonds  de  terre;  et  par  lequel  vous  seriez  en 

^tat  de  faire  une  Amission  de  quatre  cents  millions  d'assignats,  qui 
I  m^me^  sans  porter  d'int^r^t,  se  soutiendroient  au  pair  dails  la  cir- 

I  calation. 

Sans  m'arrdter  davantage  a  faire  voir  les  consequences  effirayantes 
j  d'one  si  grande  Amission  d'assignats,  je  me  haterai  de  finir,  en  faisant 

I  connottre  mon  opinion  sur  ce  que  je  crois  quMl  faudroit  faire. 

,  II  me  parott  tres-important,  pour  des  raisons  connues  de  tout  le 

J  vnoBdei.  que  les  biens  nationaux  soient  mis  en  vente  le  plut6t  pos- 

1  sible :  je  '^rois  done  que  TAssembl^e  Nationale  devroit  decr^ter : 

I  P.  "  Que  tous  les  cr^anciers  de  la  dette  exigible,  a  qui  T^tat  de- 

vroit plus  de  mille  Iivres,  et  qui  voudroient  acqu^rir  des  biens  na* 
I  tionaux,  n  auroient  qu'a  produire  leurs  litres  de  cr^ance,  qui  scroient 

I  re9us  dans  les  ventes  comme  les  assignats  actucUement  en  circulation ; 
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et  qu*en  attendant  que  ces  nouveaux  propri^taires  possent  entrer  en 
jouiBsance  de  leurs  acquisitions,  ces  titres  porteroient,  comnie'les  as- 
signats,  un  int^r^t  de  trois  pour  cent. 

2^.  '*  Qu*il  seroit  fait  une  nouvelle  Amission  d^assignats  en  nombre 
suffisant ;  et  en  billets  depuis  cinq  cents  livres  jusqu  ^  vint-cinq  livres, 
et  portant  ^galement  int^r^t  a  trois  pour  cent,  pour  acheter  tons  les 
titres  de  cr^ance  qui  seroient  de  moins  de  mille  livres,  ou  qui  appar- 
tiendroient  k  des  personnes  qui  ne  voudroient  pas  les  ^changer  centre 
des  biens  nationanx.'* 

Comme  la  nation  seroit  toujours  pr^te  k  reprendre  ces  assignats  en 
^change  des  terres,  et  qu'elle  pourroit  m^me  leur  donner  la  pr^- 
f^rence ;  je  crois  qu'elle  pent,  sans  danger  pour  la  chose  publique, 
accorder  cette  facility  a  ceux  qui  ne  voudroient  pas  des  biens  na« 
tionaux:  les  gens  riches,  et  les  ci-devant  seigneurs,  k  qui  est  d^ 
le  rach&t  d*une  infinite  de  petits  droits  supprim^s,  seroient  bien 
aises  d'etre  pay^  en  assignats  pour  acheter  des  terres :  c'est  ainsi, 
je  crois,  que  vous  pourriez  liquider  la  dette  exigible,  et  vendre 
les  domaines  de  I'^tat,  sans  courir  la  risque  d'un  bouleversement 
g^n6ral. 

Je  n'ajoute  plus  qu^une  reflexion. 

On  a  cm  que  cette  grande  Amission  d'assignats  attacheroit  k  la 
revolution  beaucoup  de  personnes  m^contentes,  ou  qui  la  voient  avec 
indifference.  On  a  fait  valoir  cet  argument  comme  s'il  ^toit  de  la 
plus  g^nde  importance.  C'est  avec  un  sentiment  de  douleur  que  je 
me  suis  dit,  en  lisant  cette  partie  du  discours  de  M.  de  Mirabeau ;  et 
quoi !  une  revolution  qui  k  tir^  vingt-quatre  millions  d'hommes  de 
I'esclavage,  pour  leur  rendre  les  droits  sacr^s  de  la  nature,  auroit  elle 
besoin  d*un  appui  aussi  dangereuxP  Non;  je  ne  puis  le  croire; 
voulez-vous  d'ailleurs  diminuer  le  nombre  de  ces  ^goistes  agioteurs  ? 
voulez-votts  en  Retire  des  patriotes  ?  faites-en  des  propri^taires :  an 
lieu  de  tant  de  droits  f6odaux,  de  dixmes,  et  d'imp6t8  vexatoires,  au 
lieu  de  ces  privileges,  de  ces  exemptions  accord^es  au  hasard  par  cet 
amas  de  sous-despotes,  qui  ne  prot^geoient  les  uns  que  pour  peser 
plus  durement  sur  les  autres,  les  nouveaux  propri^taires  n'auront 
plus  a  payer  qu'un  imp^t  juste,  ^gal,  et  modique,  dont  la  perception 
et  I'emploi  seront  surveill^s  par  eux :  que  de  motifs  pour  aimer  la 
revolution,  pour  la  defendre  comme  le  plus  grand  des  bienfaits ;  que 
de  motifs  pour  s'attacher  k  la  constitution,  comme  k  I'unique  appui 
de  cette  egalite  dont  ils  jouissent,  et  k  Tunique  sauve-garde  de  leura 
proprietes  nouvelles! 
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No.  III. 

Mr.  Hu8Kis80N^s  Speech  at  the  Liverpool  Election^ 

February,  14,  1823. 

[Referred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir ^  p.  10.} 


.    Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  Freemen  : — 

Standing  before  you,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  which  I 
have  received  from  a  very  large  and  respectable  body  of  the  freemen 
of  this  great  and  enlightened  community,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  representing  you  in  Parliament,  I  can  assure  you,  that  the 
first  feeling  which  I  bring  to  these  hustings  is  a  sincere  and  ardent 
wish,  that,  on  the  part  of  all  contending  parties,  there  may  prevail  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good  humour.  No  endeavours  will  be  wanting 
on  my  part,  and  none,  I  trust,  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  my 
friends,  to  maintain  and  promote  those  feelings  on  the  present  occasion.. 

Other  candidates  having  been  proposed  for  your  choice,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  complain,  either  of  the  language  or  the  arguments  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  those  candidates  have  been  recommended 
and  supported.  The  honourable  freeman  who  put  in  nomination  the 
noble  lord  (not,  I  believe,  present  on  this  occasion)  did  no  more  than 
his  duty,  entertaining  the  political  sentiments  and  the  views  of  the 
constitution  which  he  is  known  to  entertain,  in  recommending  that 
noble  lord  to  your  choice,  as  a  person  likely  to  support  those  prin- 
ciples in  Parliament. 

But  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  be  under  the  necessity,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  advert  to  some  of  the  topics  which  the  honourable  freeman 
urged  with  no  ordinary  ability,  to  relieve  myself  from  some  other 
grounds  of  objection,  which,  though  they  have  not  been  stated  to-day, 
have  been  brought  forward  against  me  elsewhere;  and  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  forfeiture  of  all  pretensions  to  character — a  forfeiture  of  all 
chance  of  obtaining  your  good  opinion,  if  I  were  to  pass  those  objec- 
tions unnoticed.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I 
advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  objections,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate my  own  character,  and,  as  far  as  character  is  concerned,  your 
selection  of  me  as  a  candidate. 

Gentlemen,  arriving  here  late  on  Monday  night,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  which  I  had  received  from  you,  and  being  Xxny 
much  indisposed  on  Tuesday  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  freemen,  the 
first  thing  of  which  I  was  informed  was,  that  papers  were  placarded' 
about  the  town,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  "  being  an  alien,  I  was 
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disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons."  If  those 
placards  had  been  anonymous,  I  should  have  considered  their  libel- 
lous abuse  as  only  a  part  of  that  unworthy  warfare  which  too  fre- 
quently prevails  during  au  election  contest,  and  of  which  no  man 
who  is  a  candidate  for  popular  favour  ought  perhaps  to  complain. 
In  that  case,  1  should  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  and  with  the 
contempt  which  they  deserve.  But  when  I  found  that  the  most 
calumnious  of  those  placards  had  received  the  signatnre  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  name  was  unknown  to  me,  as  his  person  is  still  un- 
known, I  naturally  asked  (so  extraordinary  was  the  calumny)  whether 
that  individual  was  some  unfortunate  being  who  had  escaped  from  a 
lunatic  asylum  ?  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  was  told  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  clothed  with  magisterial  powers,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's justices  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace  of  this  great  and 
populous  county«  It  is  because  that  gentleman  holds  this  situation 
of  trust  in  this  county  (I  will  not  now  inquire  how  worthily),  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  his  allegations  againat  me. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  this  placard,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  not  by  insinuation,  but  in  direct  terms,  that  I  am  an  "  ille- 
gitimate alien,"  and,  as  such,  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 
I  stand,  therefore,  before  you  in  this  most  singular  situation,  that, 
having  been  invited  to  Liverpool,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  greatest  political  honour  and  the  highest  trust  which  the  sof- 
frages  of  a  free  people  can  bestow,  and  to  which  an  English  gentle- 
man can  aspire,  I  am  here  called  upon  to  show  not  my  pretenaiona 
(if  any  I  have)  to  your  confidence,  but  that  I  possess  those  ordinary 
civil  rights  which  the  laws  do  not  deny  to  the  meanest  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Gentlemen,  this  chai^ge,  thu9  placarded  on  the  walla 
of  your  town,  is  printed  in  the  largest  Roman  type  that  the  printing-- 
office,  I  believ.e»  of  the  honourable  freeman  who  pnoposed  Lord 
Molyneux  could  supply,  and,  let  me  add,  in  ink  as  black  as  the 
malignity  ^which  could  suggest  such  a  publicaticm.  [Here  Dr.  Cnmip- 
ton  made  some  remark  respecting  the  word  '*  malignity,"  ^plied  by 
Mr.  Huskisson.]  Gentlemen,  I  am  far  from  complaining  of  ifte  in- 
terruption of  the  honourable  candidate.  When  I  used  the  wodcd 
malignity,  I  used  it  advisedly.  I  repeat  it.  I  care  not  whom  it 
pleases ;  and  I  apply  it  to  the  author  of  this  libel,  be  he  who  he  may. 
A  baser  libel  and  a  fouler  calumny  never  was  thrown  on  an  English- 
man ;  and  never,  let  me  add,  was  there  attempted  a  gxxnser  impo- 
sition upon  the  freeman  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Gentlemen;  I 
scorn  to  disprove,  however  indignantly  I  repel,  that  part  of  thia  Halse 
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accusation  which  applies  to  my  parents ;  bnt  let  me  say,  that  they 
were  both  English ;  that  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  England ;  that 
in  England  I  received  the  rudiments  of  my  education,  of  which  a 
reverence  for  the  free  constitution  of  my  country  formed  a  part;  and 
that  I  never  left  my  native  shores  until  that  education  was  nearly 
completed.  I,  therefore;  trust,  I  am  not  to  be  told,  that  I  do  not 
possess  those  civil  rights,  without  which  I  should,  indeed,  be  an 
alien  in  my  native  land,  and  could  not  aspire  to  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  a  subject,  much  less  to  the  honours  of  this  free  and  happy 
country. 

It  is  to  me  most  surprising,  that  any  gentleman  should  rashly  have 
put  his  name  to  such  an  assertion  as  I  have  now  adverted  to.  Oood 
God !  is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  for  twenty-seven  years  an  alien  fihould 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament?  Is  H  to  be  believed, 
that  I  should  presume  to  stand  before  you,  if  I  were  conscious  of  any 
thing  that  could  attach  to  my  character  so  fatal  to  my  pretensions  as 
that  which  is  now  charged  against  me?  Indeed,  the  very  absurdity 
of  the  proposition  ought  to  have  guarded  a  magistrate  from  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  an  imputation.  Is  he  so  ignc»tmt  as 
not  to  know,  that,  if  I  did  not  possess  the  civil  rights  of  a  sul^ct,  I 
could  not  hold  land,  or  take  the  oaths  requisite  to  qualify  me  to  sit  in 
Parliament?  He  refers  you  to  one  act  of  Anne;  if  he  looked  to 
another,  he  would  have  found  that  a  reward  is  given  to  the  discoverer 
of  property  which  bad  escheated  to  the  Grown.  And  I  wish  the  gal- 
lant colonel  (for  I  understand  that  he  is  a  Colonel  as  well  as  a  Magis- 
trate) so  little  harm  in  return  for  the  injury  he  has  levelled  at  me,  that 
I  would  recommend  to  him  to  try  to  make  the  discovery  of  what  free- 
hold property  I  possess ;  and  if,  as  he  alleges,  I  am  an  ^'  illegitimate 
alien,"  I  promise  him,  that  he  shall  receive  the  reward  to  which,  for 
that  discovery,  he  will  be  entitled. 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  right  to  complain,  that  when  any 
member  of  the  community  has  put  forth  these  aspersions,  he  does  not 
meet  me  here,  fece  to  face,  to  prove  and  establish  bis  charge.  Gentle- 
men, he  ought  to  be  here  to  make  an  apology,  if  not  to  me,  to  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool,  for  the  imposition  which  this  {^acard  attempted 
to  palm  upon  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you  so  long  on  a  subject  so  entirely 
personal;  but,  when  a  man  is  a  candidate  for  popular  fiivour,  it 
behoves  him  first  to  clear  himself  from  imputations  which  malevolence 
attempts  to  fix  upon  his  individual  character. 

Other  grounds  of  disqualification,  however,  are  urged  against  me. 
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Unquestionably,  Gentlemen,  according  to  the  constitution  which 
Colonel  Williams  wishes  to  give  to  this  country^  and  in  which  th« 
worthy  freeman  who  proposed  Lord  Molyneuz  seems  to  concur,  I 
should  be  disqualified ;  but,  according  to  the  constitution  of  England 
as  it  has  prevailed  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, I  am  not  disqualified.  It  is  only  a  further  proof  of  that  conjfusion 
of  intellect,  of  which  the  gallant  colonel  has  furnished  so  many 
examples,  to  find  him  stating  as  a  kgial  disqualification,  which  would 
at  once  close  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  me,  his 
individual  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  that  constitution* 
The  plain  question,  therefore  is,  are  we  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  by  the  wishes  of  thoee 
whose  views  (I  say  nothing  of  their  intentions)  would  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  one  and  the  other  P 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you,  that,  having  disposed  of  what 
I  must  consider  as  an  objection  in  bar  to  my  becoming  a  candidate  at 
all,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  I  do  not  come  here  with  any  per- 
sonal pretensions  to  your  favour.  T  disclaim  them  altogether.  Never 
would  it  have  occurred  to  me  to  offer  myself  to  your  notice  on  these 
hustings,  if  I  had  not  been  invited  by  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  freemen.  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  going  into  any  vindi- 
cation of  the  public  principles  upon  which  I  have  acted,  because  I 
trust  that  those  public  principles  are  known  to  the  freemen  of  Liver- 
pool ;  because  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  youF 
approbation  of  those  principles  that  you  honoured  me  with  that  invita^ 
tion.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  now  swerve  from  those 
principles ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion 
is  perfectly  right  in  supposing,  that  my  public  conduct  in  Parliament 
will  not,  should  I  be  the  member  for  Liverpool,  difier  from  what  it  baa 
hitherto  been.  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  avow  to  you,  and  I  take 
pride  in  making  the  avowal,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  desert  those  prin- 
ciples and  those  attachments  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
objected.  Since  my  arrival  in  this  town,  I  have  seen  and  heard  much 
to  confirm  me  in  the  impression^  that  it  is  only  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  those  principles  that  I  can  entitle  myself  to  your  approbation  and 
support.  T  should  have  been  sorry  that,  in  a  community  so  extensive 
and  so  intelligent,  there  should  not  be,  as  there  will  be  among  English- 
men, a  great  difference  of  opjinion,  as  to  the  course  which  public  men 
ought  to  follow  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
country.  I  firmly  believe,  however,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  so  strongly  entertained  by  the  worthy  freeman,  that  the  public 
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principles  which  I  profess,  sjre  not  only  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  hat  also  with  the  prin* 
eiples  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  by  the  worthy 
freeman  to  my  election  are,  as  far  as  they  rest  on  public  grounds,  the 
same  in  substance  as  were  urged  to  the  election  of  the  distinguished 
public  character  who  has  now  retired  from  your  service.  GentlemeUi 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Canning  I  consider  as  no  common  occurrence. 
1  consider  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  all  of  you  must  consider  it,  as  the  loss  of 
no  common  representative.  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  common  occurrence 
which  has  compelled  him  to  decline  to  renew  to  you  the  offer  of  his 
ser\'ices.  In  the  present  critical  circumstances  of  the  country,  more 
critical,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
continent,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  of  England,  than  any  which  have 
occurred  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,— my  right 
honourable  friend  occupies  that  exalted,  but  arduous  and  responsible 
situation  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  in  which  every  man  feels, 
that  to  his  energy,  to  his  prudence,  and  to  his  talents,  is  committed 
principally  the  momentous  task  of  endeavouring  to  avert  those  cala- 
mities which  must  be  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  impose  on  a  gallant 
and  free  people,— or,  at  least,  a  people  struggling  for  freedom,— »an 
interference  in  their  institutions,  the  principle  of  which  I  detest 
as  much  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Rushton)  can 
detest  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  I  will  always  maintain  the  right  of 
a  country,  if  its  internal  security  or  its  public  tranquillity  be  obviously 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  machinations  of  a  neighbouring  power, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  its  own  insti- 
tutions, and  to  vindicate  and  assure  its  own  independence.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  advocate  or  justify  the  new  constitution  of  Spain. 
In  many  respects  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  faulty ;  but  of  this  I  am 
clear,  that  Spain  has  a  right,  undeniable  and  paramount,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  to  alter  its  internal  institutions  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  it  may  think  proper,  with  a  view  to  its  own  separate 
government,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquire  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  quite  consistent  in  me  to  object  to 
rash  and  theoretical  innovations  in  this  country,  where  freedom  has 
so  long  taken  root  and  flourished,  and  to  think  that  such  an  experiment 
as  is  now  making  for  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  is  justi- 
fiable in  a  country  which  has  been  so  long  suffering  and  falling  to 
decay  from  the  want  of  such  institutions.    Spain  had  the  right  to 
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make  the  experiment.  She  has  made  it ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  that 
experiment,  he  it  successful  or  be  it  unsuccessful, — successful,  I 
trust,  it  will  be,— Spain  has  hitherto  kept  herself  within  those  limits 
which  belong  to  her  existence  as  an  independent  state.  The  Sove- 
reigns of  Eurc^e  have  no  better  right  to  interfere  with  Spain,  on  Uiis 
account,  than  they  have  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  independent  state.  Therefore,  let  me  not 
be  represented  as  wishing  to  countenance  those  monstrous  principles 
which  have  been  lately  avowed.  As  an  Englishman  I  disclaim  them ; 
and,  I  fear,  if  they  are  to  be  avowed  and  acted  upon,  as  part  of  the 
new  public  law  of  Europe,  that  they  may  lead  to  wars  and  calamities 
greater  and  more  durable  (great  as  have  been  the  suiferings  of  the 
late  war)  than  any  which  have  desolated  the  continent,  since  those 
wars  of  opinion,  which  grew  out  of  the  equally  frantic  attempt,  to 
put  down  by  arms  the  doctrines  of  those  who  doubted  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Ihe  con- 
tinent are  prepared  to  involve  all  Europe,  perhaps,  in  war,  upon 
the  principles  put  forth  in  the  King  of  France's  speech,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  predict  what  may  be  the  final  issue  of  such  a  tremendous 
struggle. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  another  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to 
me  by  the  worthy  freeman  was,  that  I  had  supported  measures  which 
he  thinks  are  to  be  compared  to  the  present  conduct  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent ;  measures  which  became  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  Gentlemen,  I  did 
support  those  measures,  because  I  felt  they  were  necessary  for  our 
security  and  independence.  The  country,  too,  supported  those  mea- 
sures, because,  in  common  with  the  Parliament,  they  were  convinced 
of  their  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  Europe  from  being  one  vast 
military  monarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  the  independence  and  commerce  of 
England,  that  has  existed  in  modem  times.  These  efforts  could  not 
be  sustained  without  great  sacrifices ;  but  they  were  finally  crowned 
with  that  success  which  restored  to  England  the  blessings  of  peace, 
with  all  the  glory  of  having,  by  her  perseverance,  finally  achieved 
the  mdependence  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pain,  when  I  hear,  in  this  and  in 
otiier  places,  that  the  efforts  made  to  accomplish  so  great  and  glo- 
rious an  object  have  entailed  on  us  a  load  of  debt  which  we  cannot 
pay.    Gentlemen,  I  deny  this  alleged  inability  to  meet  our  engage- 
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ments.  I  trust  that  the  country  will— I  am  sure  the  country  can, 
faithfully  and  honourably  discbarge  all  its  obligfations.  It  is  no  light 
matter,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  to  call  in  question  the  public 
faith  and  the  public  honour  of  England.  Qod  knows  how  soon,— 
though,  I  trust,  the  necessity  may  not  occur, — we  may  be  compelled 
again  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  that  public  credit  In  England,  public 
credit  is  public  power ;  it  is  the  staff  of  our  security.  When,  how- 
ever, I  say  this,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  meaning  to  imply,  that 
England  could  not  defend  her  own  independence,  if  attacked  on  her 
own  shores,  without  the  aid  of  public  credit.  But  I  declare,  that  I 
have  no  conception  that  England  could  maintain  her  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  once  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  public 
credit.  Without  that  credit,  the  name  of  England  might  still  be 
mentioned,  for  some  few  years,  with  respect  by  the  great  potentates  of 
the  world ;  but  it  would  no  longer  be  that  England  which  checked 
the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  which,  in  the  Seven  Year's 
war,  stretched  out  virith  one  hand  succour  and  support  to  the  feeble 
states  of  Germany,  whilst  with  the  other  she  sent  forth  her  fleets  to 
conquest  and  triumph  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  would  no 
longer  be  that  England  which  again,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  res- 
cued Europe  in  the  late  tremendous  struggle,  whilst  its  naval  supe- 
riority was  still  more  successfully  asserted  and  maintained.  -  There- 
fore, Gentlemen,  let  us  not  think  lightly  of  the  advantages  of  public 
credit.  I  see  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the  country  which  can 
endanger  the  security  of  the  public  creditor;  and  it  is  not  .a. little 
surprising,  that  amidst  all  the  comforts  which  the  industrious 
classes  are  enjoying,  and  in  this  county  and  in  this  town  in  par- 
ticular ;  amidst  the  growing  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
when  that  improvement  as  you  have  heard  from  his  Majesty's  speech, 
admits  of  the  reduction  of  the  pubUc  burdens ;  it  is,  I  say,  not  a  little 
surprising,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  worthy  freeman  should 
talk  of  breaking  the  public  faith. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  if  I  have  no  other  sin  upon  my  head ;  if 
I  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for,  than  that  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  worthy  freeman,  namely,  that  I  have  supported  mea- 
sures which  entail  the  necessity  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  I  own  that  I 
feel  little  anxiety  on  that  score.  I  am  sure  England  will  maintain 
its  honour  untarnished  by  a  breach  of  public  faith ;  and  so  convinced 
am  I  that  it  possesses  resources  fully  adequate  to  that  object,  that  I 
have  no  i^prehension  of  our  not  being  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  that 
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eredity  if  neceMan%  to  provide  for  any  exigency  which  the  honour  of 
the  country  may  require. 

Another  charge,  Gentlemen,  against  me  is,  that  I  gave  my  support 
to  certain  acts  of  parliament,  in  1819,  which,  described  as  they  were 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  would  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  constitution.  Similar  senti- 
ments, I  know,  were  uttered  in  Parliament  when  these  measures 
were  under  consideration.  They  have  now  been  the  law  of  this 
country  for  some  years ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  those  among  you  who 
recollect  the  then  state  of  the  country,  of  this  county  in  particular, 
and  of  the  manufacturing  districts  generally,  first,  whether  there  was 
not  a  necessity  for  some  legislative  measures ;  and  secondly,  whether 
yoH  feel  yourselves  now,  by  the  eiFect  of  those  measures,  depri\'ed 
of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution. 

When  we  talk  of  the  British  constitution.  Gentlemen,  we  do  not  mean 
any  little  book  which  contains  it,  like  the  constitution  of  France  or 
of  other  countries,  divided  into  chapters,  and  sections,  and  articles ; 
but  we  mean,  I  apprehend,  those  privileges  and  rights  belonging, 
by  prescription  and  common  law  right,  to  several  classes  of  the 
community;  together  with  those  institutions  which  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  for  the  security  of  those  rights  and  privileges. 
But  am  I  to  be  told,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  do  that  which  is  the  first  object  of  all  good  govern- 
ment— to  provide  against  those  dangers  which  threaten  the  security 
of  life,  the  security  of  property,  the  security  of  liberty  itself  P  Gen- 
tlemen, did  not  such  dangers  exist  and  threaten  the  general  peace  of 
the  community  in  the  year  1819?  And  is  the  security  of  all  these 
blessings,  -in  this  county  in  particular,  impaired  or  improved  by  the 
measures  which  were  then  enacted?  If  there  exists  a  greater  de- 
gree of  security  for  life,  for  property,  for  liberty,  and  an  improved 
confidence  that  the  fruits  of  honest  industry  are  no  longer  endan- 
gered by  the  inability  of  the  magistrates  to  suppress  lawless  mobs, 
and  the  spirit  of  plunder  and  spoliation,  I  contend  that  those  laws, 
so  far  from  being  subversive,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  props 
and  stays,  of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen,  it  was  in  the  entire  con- 
fidence that  such  would  be  their  result,  that  I  supported  them  in  my 
place  in  Parliament. 

I  fear.  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time 
already — [cries  of  '*  No !  no !"] ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  compress 
what  I  have  to  say  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible. 
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Gentlemen,  the  other  objections  whieh  were  made  to  me  were 
merely  of  a  personal  nature ;  but  I  wish  not,  on  that  account,  to  pass 
them  unnoticed.  I  think  that  the  objection,  as  stated,  in  the  fint 
instance,  by  the  worthy  proposer  of  Lord  Molyneux,  amounted  very 
nearly  to  this,  that  in  his  opinion,  he  coincided  with  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  most  valuable  publication  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
— [a  laugh.]  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  calumny  cast  upon  me  in 
one  part  of  that  publication,  of  my  being  disqualified,  by  birth,  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  I  think,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Rushton's  objection 
rightly,  it  is,  that  no  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  under  the 
Crown  ought  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  Gentlemen,  this  b  a 
favourite  doctrine  amongst  many  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
what  they  consider  a  radical  reform;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
-stating,  that,  in  our  constitution,  it  b,  at  least,  a  new  doctrine.  It 
was  not  the  practice  of  our  ancestors ;  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  may,  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  best  times  of 
our  history,  and  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  our  laws,  as  being 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine,  not,  I  believe,  of  the  Whigs,  but  of  the 
radical  reformers  of  the  present  day.  But  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  I  think  it  is  among  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  that 
those  who  administer  the  public  affiiirs  of  this  country  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct 
as  servants  of  the  crown ;  to  affi)rd  such  explanations  as  Parliament 
may  require ;  to  originate  such  measures  as  their  responsible  situa- 
dons  in  the  state  may  point  out  to  be  necessary ;  and  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  Crown  and  the  Par- 
liament, so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  one,  and  are 
thought  deserving  of  support  from  the  other.  This  support  they  can- 
not long  enjoy,  if  they  have  not  the  support  of  public  opinion ;  for. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  set  of  men,  be  their  talents  what  they  may,  long  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  sitaation  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  unless 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  this  feeling,  that  it  was 
no  small  part  of  the  inducement  which  stimulated  my  ambition,  at  the 
expense  of  many  personal  feelings  which  connected  me  with  another 
seat,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  so  large,  so  important,  and  so  enlight- 
ened a  community  as  that  of  Liverpool :  and  it  is  now  for  you  to 
decide,  whether  my  situation  in  the  service  of  the  crown  renders  me 
undeserving  of  your  confidence  and  support.  If  men  in  office  are  to 
be  excluded  from  that  great  arena  of  legitimate  ambition,  the  House 
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of  Commona,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended ,  that  out  of  doora  the 
straggle  for  power  will  soon  assume  some  more  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous coarse?  If,  then,  it  be  your  opinion,  as  I  believe  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  understand  the  constitution,  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  serranta  of  the  crown  oughf  to  sit  in  Parliament,  I  hope  I  may, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Rushton's  objection,  be  considered  by  you  as  not 
disqualified  to  represent  Liverpool* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  what  was  stated  by  another 
worthy  freeman  opposite  (Mr.  John  Harvey),  that  1  am  disqualified, 
as  holding  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  I  can  have  no  wish,  and,  if  I 
had  a  wish,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  conceal  firom  you  any 
thing  which  I<  may  hold  from  the  Crown.  I  will,  therefore,  admit  to 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  it  pleased  his  late  Majesty,  in  the 
year  1801,  on  my  retiring  from  a  situation  which  I  had  filled,  to 
bestow  upon  me  a  pension,  not  exceeding,  in  amount,  the  usual  remu- 
neration bestowed  on  individuals  who  had  filled  a  similar  situation  in 
the  public  service.  I  will  not  say  that,  in  my  case,  the  remuneration 
had  been  earned  by  any  merits  of  my  own ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  it  was  far  short  of  that  which  had  been  given  to  many  of  my  pre- 
decessors. I  have  now  for  thirty  years  been  in  the  public  service* 
During  those  thirty  years  I  have  held  situations  under  the  Crown^ 
the  duties  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge,  certainly  not 
with  the  ability  I  could  wish  (for  that  was  wanting),  but  I  may 
a|^[>eal  even  to  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  me  in  politics, 
whether  I  have  been  deficient  in  diligence,  assiduity,  or  fidelity, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  pablic  duties.  I  can  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously say,  that  the  offices  which  I  filled  during  a  great  part  of 
that  period  were  of  the  most  laborious  and  confidential  nature,  and 
that  their  enoluments  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  me  the 
means  of  filing  that  station  which  the  offices  themselves  conferred  on 
me  in  society.  Well,  Gentlemen,  this  shameful,  this  lavish  remuxie^ 
ration  which  I  enjoy  amounts  to  this :  that  I  hold  a  contingent  pen- 
sion, from  which,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  office,  I  receive  no  advan- 
tage, but  which,  when,  from  declining  years,  from  infirmities,  or  fipom 
any  other- cireumetances,  I  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  public. service, 
will  afford  me,  after  the  deductions  to  which  it  is  liable,  something 
less  than  900/.  a  year.  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  liberality,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community  which  I  am  now  addressing,  whether, 
after  having  spent  a  life  in  the  public  service,  which,  if  devoted  to 
other  pursuits^  might,  perhaps,  have  afforded  me,  if  not  opulence,  the 
meaas  of  independence,  I  have  received  im  undue  or  unreasonaUe 
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Mward ?-~(Ci4e«  of  **  No;  you  hard  Mt,^)  One  circnnutance  I 
must  tnentioD)  which,  at  least,  tends  to  prore,  that  the  feelingfs  of 
those  who  were  most  anxious  for  economieal  reform  concur  with  the 
feeling  which  you  have  so  kindly  manifested  on  this  subject  In  the 
year  1817)  &  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  abolishing  high  and 
lucrative  offices  which  were  become  sinecures*  But  the  friends  of 
reform,  who  brought  in  that  bill,  thought  it  essential,  that,  upon  those 
sinecures  being  abolished,  the  power  of  granting  pensions,  to  a  limited 
amount,  should  be  given  to  the  Grown,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
suitable  rewards  On  those  who  had  served  the  public  in  certain  labo* 
rious  and  responsible  offices  of  the  State*  Now,  Gentlemen,  amongst 
other  enactments  in  that  act,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  most 
sealous  advocate  of  economical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  supported  by  all  the  opposition,  there  was  a  provision  enabling  the 
Crown  to  confer  on  any  person,  having  filled  the  offices  which  I  have 
held,  not  900/.  but  1,500/.  a  year;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that 
such  person  might  receive  one  half  of  that  pension  whilst  he  enjoyed 
any  other  office.  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  a  reversionary 
pension  of  900/.  only,  when  I  might  have  had  that  reversion  increased 
to  1 ,500/.  with  this  further  advantage,  that  I  might  now  be  in  the  pos« 
Session  of  one  half  of  that*  larger  sum. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  far  too  long  on  this  topic ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  vindicate  my  own  conduct,  and  that  I 
should  not,  without  some  eiq[>lanation,  suffer  myself  to  be  represented 
to  you  in  the  character  of  a  sordid,  grasping  adventurer,  who  only 
seeks  power  to  advance  bis  own  selfish  interests. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  Is  well  known  to  you  all,  that  if  I  held  thu 
pension  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  I  should  be  incapacitated 
from  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. — [Here  Mr.  Harvey  said,  it  was 
not  to  the  amount  of  the  pension,  which  he  thought  fairly  earned  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  but  to  its  necessary  e^ct  on  his  vote  that  he 
objected.] — I  thank  the  honourable  freeman  for  this  candid  state- 
ment of  his  objection,  to  which  my  short  nply  is,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  one  period  since  I  received  this  favour  from  the  Crown,  and 
when  I  was  in  the  actual  enjoyment  cf  it,  I  was,  at  the  same  time  in 
pretty  constant  opposition  to  those  who  were  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  again  apologise  for  detaining  you  so  long ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  answer  the  personal  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  me  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages. 

VOL.   III.  2  U 
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GentlemeD,  I  am  sure  that  I  feel  very  much  the  honour  of  standing 
before  you  on  the  present  occasion.     I  have  placed  myself  in  a  situa- 
tion  in  which  I  am  afraid  that,  in  aspiring*  to  the  ambition  of  repre-^ 
senting  a  place  like  Liverpool,  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  great 
rashness. — (Cries  of  No,  no !) — For  ten  years  the  post  to  which  you 
have  encouraged  me  to  aspire  has  been  filled  by  a  roan  possessed^  in 
the  estimation  even  of  his  opponents,  of  public  talents,  I  may  say, 
almost  unparalleled  at  the  present  time, — of  abilities  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  high  situation  which  he  now  holds  in  the  councils 
of  his  countr}%     Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  him  on  the  part 
of  those  among  you  who  are  opposed  to  his  public  principles,  the 
praise  of  diligent  and  successful  attention  to  their  local  concerns  ia 
not  denied  to  him,  even  by  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents. 
Coming  after  such  a  man,  services  and  exertions  more  proportionate 
to  my  poor  abilities  are  all  that  I  can  promise,  or  that  you  can  expect. 
However,  I  have  obeyed  your  invitation,  and  I  now  place  myself^  an 
humble  instrument,  in  your  hands.     My  best  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  sustain  its 
honour ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  they  will  always  be  directed  to 
advance  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  Liverpool,  connected  as  those 
interests  and  that  prosperity  must  always  be  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  empire;  only  expecting  of  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that 
you  will  not  measure  me  by  the  standard  of  my  predecessor. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  result  of 
this  election — though  I  own,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  its  issue.  I  am 
convinced  that  your  support  will  not  be  withheld;  and  if  your  triumph 
be  as  complete  as  I  expect  it  to  be,  it  will,  T  know,  be  the  triumph 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  your  principles.  From  the  moment  that 
I  am  vested  with  the  trust  which  it  is  in  your  power  alone  to  confer, 
I  shall  feel  it  my  first  duty  to  entreat  from  all  parties,  as  well  from 
my  more  immediate  friends  as  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
commimications,  advice,  and  assistance,  on  all  matters  connected 
with  your  peculiar  concerns  and  local  interests,  feeling  conscious 
that  it  is  only  from  such  advice,  assistance,  and  unreserved  commu- 
nication, that  I  can  hope  to  discharge  a  trust  at  once  so  arduous  and 
important. 

Gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  having  heard  me  with  so  much, 
patience,  I  have  now  only  to  entreat,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  said 
bymyopponent<)  that  may  require  further  explanation  on  my  part«  I 
shall  be  allmved  that  indulgence. 
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■After  a  reply  from  Mr.  Roshton, 

Mr.  HuskissoR  spoke  a  second  time  as  follows  :-«- 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen — I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  considered 
wanting  in  what  I  owe  to  my  own  character,  and  he  deficient  in  that 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  for  whose  soffirages 
I  am  now  a  candidate,  if  I  did  not,  after  the  second  speech  of  the 
worthy  freeman,  briefly  trespass  on  your  time. 

The  first  charge  which  he  has  brought  against  me  is  one  to  which 
I  i^ead  guilty;  namely,  that  I  did  not  advert  to  the  thanks  given  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates,  and  to  the  employment  of  spies. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  oppose  the  attempts  made  in  Parliament  to  stig- 
matise the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates ;  and  I  now  avow 
myself  of  opinion,  that,  but  for  their  vigour,  their  firmness,  their 
timely  interference,  there  would  have  been  set  up  in  Manchester  a 
standard  of  resistance  to  the  laws ;  the  possible  consequences  of 
which  no  man  could  have  answered  for,  in  the  state  of  excitement, 
arising,  in  some  degree,  I  admit,  from  distress,  which  then  existed 
among  the  population  of  this  great  and  manufacturing  county,  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  other  counties.  I  say,  Gentlemen,  that 
never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  more  satisfied  that  I  was  doing  a  great  public 
duty,  than  in  protecting  those  magistrates  from  obloquy  and  censure; 
a  duty  not  to  them  only,  but  also  to  the  more  humble  classes  of  the 
community :  because,  I  would  ask  you,  if  the  capitals  which  give 
employment  to  the  labouring  classes  had  been  driven  for  protection  to 
other  countries,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  all  those  industrious 
manufacturers  and  artisans  who  are  now  enjoying,  in  peace  apd  con- 
tentment, the  fruits  of  their  honest  exertions  ?  Would  they  not  have 
been  left  to  starve  and  pine  in  indigence  and  want,  if  the  inactivity 
of  the  magistrates  had  suffered  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  to  succeed,  unchecked  by  their  autho- 
rity ?  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  answer  with  respect  to  what  1  thought 
was  due  to  the  timely  interference  of  the  Manchester  magistrates. 

With  respect  to  the  individuals  alluded  to,  as  having  acted  the  part 
of  spies,  I  cannot  give  an  answer  equally  explicit.  But  this  I  will 
say,  that,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  give 
confidence  to  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  investigate  the  subject;  a  committee  not  packed,  and 
consisting  exclusively  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  or  of  those  mem- 
bers who  give  a  general  confidence  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but 
in  which  were  to  be  found  such  men  as  Lord  Milton  and  other  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  opposition.    That  Committee  stated  the  neces- 
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81  ty  of  the  coarse  which  his  Majesty's  Govertiinent  punned.  What 
may  have  been  tbe.miscondact  of  the  indiyiduals  alluded  to  (and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  men  cannot  be  among  the  most  creditable 
members  of  society),  I  cannot  therefore  say,  and  can  have  no  wish 
to  vindicate  it. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  last  address,  has  talked  to  yon  a 
great  deal  about  "  corruption "  and  **  independence."  I  am  rather 
too  old  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  these  words,  so  common  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  agree 
with  him.  I  understand  that  **  corruption  "  is  the  term  applied  to  all 
those  members  who,  from  a  general  concurrence  in  the  principles  of 
Administration,  support  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  I  understand  by  *'  independence"  that  it  is  the  exclusive  pri* 
vilege  of  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  vote  on  all  occasions  with  the 
opponents  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  But,  Gentlemen,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  a  reply,  which  ought,  as  much  an 
possible,  to  be  confined  to  explanation,  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
entering  on  the  wide  field  of  discussion,  which  the  question  of  par* 
liamentary  reform  would  open  before  us ;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
detain  you  by  entering  upon  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  insinuate  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  I  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  principles  of  that  revolution ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  terms  in 
which  he  alluded  to  that  part  of  my  conduct  do  not  call  from  me  any 
complaint  I  might  have  been  all  which  he  stated  without  having 
done  any  thing  unworthy  of  an  Englishman.  In  the  early  period  of 
my  life,  when  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  was  in  France :  and  if  I 
should  then  have  been  misled  by  a  mistaken  admiration  of  some— of 
what  I  now  think — ^the  errors  of  that  revolution,  I  trust  the  ardour  of 
youth  would  be  no  discreditable  excuse,  and  would  not  injure  me  in 
your  estimation.  But  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man for  having  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  stating,  openly  and 
publicly,  what  my  conduct  was  at  that  period  and  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  am  the  more  thankful  for  it,  because  1  know  that,  in 
whispers  and  insinuations,  that  conduct  has  been  imputed  to  me  as 
disgraceful.  I  am  aware,  Gentlemen,  that,  among  other  ealumnies 
under  which  1  have  sometimes  suffered,  it  has  been  stated,  that  I  was 
once  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  I  deny  that  I  ever  be- 
longed to  that  club,  or  to  any  club  of  that  name  and  description,  and 
I  challenge  any  man  to  prove  it.  I  never  was  but  once  in  the  Jacobin 
Club.     1  went  there  by  their  permissicm,  as  other  Englishmen  did,  to 
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Mtiflfy  my  own  curiosity.     1  recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  Windham  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  the  same  evening;,  and  if  my  memory 
does  not,  at  this  distance  of  time,  deceive  me,  another  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  baronet  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  county,  the  present  Sir 
John  Stanley.   But  1  own  that  I  was  a  member  of  another  club  which 
was  then  formed  in  Paris,  and  which  took  the  name  of  the   **  Club 
of  1789."  The  principle  of  that  society  was  to  support  the  monarchy^ 
as  settled  and  limited  by  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  in 
that  year.    That  club  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  anarchical  doc- 
trines and  daring  endeavours  of  the  Jacobins  to  destroy  the  monarchy, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  proving  a  rallying  point  to  those  who,  whilst 
they  were  anxious  on  the  one  hand,  to  counteract  such  criminal  pro- 
jects, were  not  less  desirous,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  absolute  power  and  abuses  of  the  former  system ;  neither  support- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  old  Royalists,  who  would  admit  of  no 
limitation  of  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  throne,  nor  the  excesses 
of  thos^  who  were,  in  fact,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  intention,  their 
best  allies.     The  one  party  were  struggling  to  restore  arbitrary 
power,  the  other  pursuing  a  course  which  was  sure  to  leadj  as  it  did 
ultimately  lead,  through  spoliation  and  misery  and  oceans  of  blood, 
to  a  military  despotism.    Possibly  it  may  have  been  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion in  an  Englishman  to  have  belonged  to  any  political  society 
in  France  at  that  period.    But  I   am  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I 
was  anxious  to  see  a  rational  system  of  liberty  established  in  that 
ftne  country,  which,  while  it  increased  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
should  limit  the  extravagant  power  of  the  Crown,  and  prevent  it 
from  plunging  the  country,  for  the  purposes  of  caprice  or  ambition, 
in  unjust  and  iniquitous  wars.    I  seldom  attended,  and  never  but 
ctBce  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  offering  my  opinion  against  the  creation 
of  that  Paper  Money,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  subversion 
of  property  which  followed;  which  gave  to  the  Jacobins  the  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  France;   and  which  led,  first,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and,  in  succession,  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Italy.    When  the  plan  of  issuing 
assignats  was  determined  on  by  the  Legislature,  I  withdrew  evei> 
from  the  society,  and  never  took  any  further  part  in  their  dis. 
cosaions. 

If,  Gentlemen,  it  be  a  crime  to  have  thought  too  sanguindy  of 
mankind  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  to  have  believed  it  not  impossible 
that  liberty  might  be  sustained  againet  despotism,  without  becoming 
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the  victim  of  anarchy,  to  that  crime  I  plead  guilty-  That  guilt  T 
share  in  common  with  many  great  and  good  men.  I  did  entertain  a 
hope,  that  such  would  he  the  result  of  the  change  which  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  institutions  of  France.  That  the  sagacity  of  the 
great  minister  who,  at  that  time,  (1790)  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
England,  did  not  foresee  any  danger  to  the  peace  of  other  states  from 
that  change,  may  he  inferred  from  all  his  measures,  even  up  to  the 
year  17^2,  when  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  stated  a  sanguine  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of 
Europe  which  threatened  to  involve  this  country  in  hostilities. 

I  am  sorry.  Gentlemen,  to  have  detained  you  so  long ;  but  the 
charges  brought  against  me  to-day  having  been  often  insinuated  in  a 
less  direct  manner,  I  have  only  to  express  my  satisfaction,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  vindicating* 
myself  from  any  suspicion  of  having  been  guilty  of  conduct  unworthy 
of  an  Englishman  and  a  friend  to  rational  liberty ;  and,  once  more,  to 
thank  you  all  for  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  my  vindication. 


No.  IV. 


Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech  at  the  Public  Dinner  in 
THE  Council  Chamber,  Chichester,  the  Sd  of 
April,  18^  when  the  Vase  was  presented  to 
Him. 

[Referred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir,  p.  95.] 


Oentlembk, — It  has  sometimes  been  my  lot  in  another  place  to 
rise  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  of  discussing  some  complicated 
and  difficult  question,  and  with  the  certainty  that  my  view  of  that 
question  would  be  encountered  with  all  the  ability  of  powerful  adver- 
saries, sharpened  by  all  the  acrimony  of  party  feeling ;  but  I  own, 
that  on  these  occasions,  however  inadequate  to  the  task,  I  felt  less 
embarrassment  than  I  labour  under  at  the  present  moment.  There 
is  something  in  political  conflict  which  creates  energy,  and  stimu- 
lates exertion ;  but  kindness,  at  least  such  kindness  as  I  have  now- 
received  at  your  hands,  is  overwhelming.  Whilst  I  feel  it  to  be 
so,  I  must  claim  your  indulgence,  if,  under  the  influence  of  that 
feeling,  I  should  not  be  able,  in  terms  of  suitable  gratitude,  to  ac- 
knowledge all  the  honours  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
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Gentlemen,  when  I  received  your  Address,  so  gratifying  to  me,  at 
the  close  of  our  political  connexion,  I  justly  considered  it  as  the 
highest  distinction  and  hest  reward,  which  aiiy  representative,  under 
auch  circumstances,  could  receive  from  his  constituents.  The  sen- 
timents of  that  Address, — the  numerous  and  respectable  signatures 
to  it, — are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  permanently  recorded  upon  parch- 
ment:— a  parchment  which  I  shall  preserve  and  cherish  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  title  deeds  which  a  public  man  can  possess.  To 
this  written  record  of  your  friendly  feelings,  you  are  this  day  pleased 
to  add,  a  more  splendid  and  conspicuous,  but  (however  imperishable 
the  materials  of  which  this  elegant  Vase  is  made)  not,  I  trust,  a  more 
durable  testimony  of  your  approbation.  For  this  further  memorial 
of  your  good  will,  *I  can  only  repeat  those  thanks  which  your  uni- 
form kindness  has  so  often  elicited  from  me  on  former  occasiona. 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed,  in  all  times  to  come,  to  look  to  this 
Vase,  as  a  proof  that,  in  your  judgment,  I  was  not  deficient  in  the  rule 
which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  in  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  of  your  representativ  That  rule  was  simply  this.  To  be 
diligently  attentive  to  your  peculiar  interests ;  but  at  the  same  time 
to  be  true  to  what,  according  to  my  honest  conviction,  were  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  For  my  conduct,  in  respect  to 
the  latter  and  more  extensive  part  of  my  duty,  I  am  not  more  re- 
sponsible to  you  than  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  England;  but 
in  respect  to  the  former,  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  for  the  ten  years,  during  which  I  represented  this  city, 
its  local  -  interests,  and  the  interests  of  every  individual  connected 
with  it,  have  had,  when  required,  my  best  assistance  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention.  I  will  only  add,  that  those  interests,  however  now 
committed  to  other  hands,  will  always  have  a  share  in  my  most  sin- 
cere and  earnest  good  will. 

In  adverting  to  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  you  first 
called  upon  me  to  represent  your  city,  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  forget  what  portentous  years  they  have  been.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom  could  scarcely  furnish  another  period  of  equal 
duration  so  fertile  in  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  marked 
by  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune— of  threatened  destruction  and  pro- 
vidential deliverance— of  danger  and  glory— of  alternate  alarm  and 
security— of  peace  won  by  British  perseverance,  and  secured  by 
the  downfall  of  our  most  formidable  enemy— of  war  again  re- 
newed by  the  restoration  of  that  inveterate  foe — and    of   peace 
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•fain  oopquered  by  Britieh  vidoQr,  and  again  aecnred  by  Brititb 
victory* 

Wben  our  ooonezion  began  in  the  antnmn  of  1812^  how  awfnl  was 
tha  eituationy  how  appalling  the  prospecta  of  thie  country !  W« 
were  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  a  war»  nnparaUeled  in  its  charaoler 
and  magnitude,  and  which  had  called  forth,  and  then  more  than  ever 
required,  the  greatest  exertions  and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  thin 
country.  The  efforta  of  the  tjiwit  of  Europe,  of  which  our  deatmc- 
tion  was  intended  to  be  the  final  triumph,  were  of  the  most  gigantio 
ntiture*  At  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  was  absoluto 
master  of  all  the  resources  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  tho 
Mediterranean,  from  the  western  coast  of  France  to  Moscow ;  whilst 
England  at  vrar  with  him,  was,  as  the  consequence  of  that  war,  either 
engaged  in  actual  hoatilittes,  or  at  least  shut  out  from  all  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  From  Archangel  U> 
Bayonne,  from  Gibraltar  to  Trieste,  not  a  port  which  was  not  closed 
against  our  flag, — ^not  a  mile  of  coast  from  which  English  commerce, 
even  in  the  hour  of  shipwreck  and  distress,  waa  not  repulaed  with 
more  than  barbarian  inhospitality. 

Gentlemen,  you  nil  recollect  the  rancour  with  which  Buonaparte 
persecuted  commerce  ;<»partly,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  one  of 
the  great  means  of  ciTiliaing  and  enlightening  mankind,  of  diifasing 
liberal  ideas,  and  of  creating  a  community  of  interests  between  na* 
tions  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  improyement ;  but  mainly,  I  appro* 
hand,  because,  with  all  these  blessings  in  its  train,  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  source  of  our  power,  and  of  that  maritime 
superiority  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  remaining  barrier  betweea 
liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  uniyersal  unmitigafeed 
military  despotism  in  Europe.  Such  was  our  situation  in  1812; 
a  situation  of  such  imminent  danger,  ae  other  countries,  perhapa, 
would  have  attempted  to  avert  by  compromise.  But  this  waa  not  the 
feeling  of  England  even  at  that  crisis.  Some  few  among  ns,  it  b 
true,  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  as  hopeless ;  but  the 
Government,  the  Parliament,  and  with  them  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  true  to  the  characteristic  firmneaa  of  Englishmen,  proclaimed 
that  the  road  to  peace  lay  not  in  submission  but  in  victory.  By  tho 
influence  of  our  example,  and  by  our  exertions,  the  prostrate  nattona 
were  roused  to  vindicate  the  many  euAerings  and  insults  which  sub^ 
mission  and  compromise  had  brought  upon  them ;— they  rose  against 
their  oppressor ;  from  that  moment  the  recovery  of  their  indepen* 
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denoe  beotme  to  us  and  to  them -a  common  cause  ;*^tho  result  was 
victory,  and  that,  which  to  a  Christian  people  must  always  he  the 
great  end,  and  only  just  use  of  victory-^secority  and  the  restoration 
of  peace: — a  peace,  of  which,  whatever  may  have  heen  its  heneflt  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  impartial  history  will  assign  the 
glory  and  the  achievement,  to  the  vigour,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
exertions  of  this  country- 
Gentlemen,  when  I  am  referring  to  our  exertions  in  the  late  war, 
if,  instead  of  a  retrospect  to  the  ten  years  of  our  political  connexion, 
I  were  to  look  back  to  the  longer  period  of  twenty-seven  years  that 
I  have  now  sat  in  Parliament,  and  been  more  or  less  actively  engaged 
in  the  public  concerns  of  the  country,— what,  I  might  ask,  has  been 
the  leading  feature  of  these  eventful  years  P  My  public  life  began 
nearly  with  the  commencement  of  that  revolutionary  effort,  of  which 
the  almost  avowed  object  was  the  iubversion  of  every  oiviliaed  com- 
munity in  the  world;  and  of  which  the  mighty  means,  physical  and 
moral,  appeared,  for  a  long  time,  but  too  adequate  to  the  end. 

Before  this  dreadful  scourge  the  most  extensive  monarchies,  and 
the  most  ancient  republics,  the  greatest  and  proudest  states,  as  well 
as  the  most  humble  and  unoffending,  the  widely  spread  empire  of 
Austria,  and  the  little  republic  of  St  Marino ;  the  military  kingdom 
of  Frussia,  and  the  peaceful  republics  of  Switserland,  equally  bowed 
their  heads. — Amidst  this  devastation  alike  of  all  that  was  most 
stately  and  all  that  was  most  humble,  one  edifice  alone  stood  firm  and 
erect,  affording  at  once  a  refuge  to  the  fallen,  and  succour  to  those, 
who  though  broken  and  scattered  by  the  storm,  had  still,  like  the 
gallant  Spaniards,  the  courage  to  brave  its  desolating  fury.  Well, 
gentlemen,  was  that  unassailable  bulwark  distinguished  for  its  supe- 
rior sise  and  dimensions  ;•— by  the  greater  number  of  its  garrison ; 
or  by  itB  position  commanding  a  fisr  greater  range  of  territory? 
Certainly  not.  In  all  those  respects,  many  which  had  fallen  were 
far  superior;  but  it  was  a  fortress  so  happily  put  together,  so  strongly 
connected  in  all  its  parts,  so  wonderfully  combining  all  the  means 
of  internal  security  and  external  defence,  that  its  gallant  garrison 
was  able  to  defy  the  power  which  had  laid  waste  the  civilised  world. 
That  fortress.  Gentlemen,  was  our  country,  and  the  secret  of  all  its 
strength  and  greatness;  the  sacred  cement  which  binds  together  that 
impregnable  work,  is  the  British  Constitution.  To  that  constitution 
the  people  of  England  are,  I  trust,  all  equally  attached  and  devoted, 
however,  as  freemen,  we  may  sometimes  honestly  di£for  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  practically  applying  it  in  the  detailed  administration  of  otur 
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public  coDcernfi.  But,  after  it  has  withstood  so  many  storms,  after  it 
has  enabled  us  to  overcome  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties  from 
within,  and  to  repel  so  many  assaults  from  without,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  I  cannot  believe  that  a  sober  and  reflecting  people  will 
easily  be  seduced  to  attempt  any  great  and  undefined  change  in  tke 
structure  of  the  fabric  itself.  When  men  deal  in  loose  and  general 
declamation  upon  such  a  subject ;  when  they  glibly  talk  of  the  most 
difficult  and  fearful  question  which  human  ingenuity  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  intricate  which  human  wisdom  can  investigate — ^the 
formation  of  anew,  or  the  entire  re-modelling  of  the  old  constitution, 
in  any  counti-y — ^as  of  a  plain,  self-evident  proposition ;  I  own  that  I 
feel  very  little  respect  for  their  understandings ;  or,  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  intelligence,  I  can  only  do  so  at  the 
price  of  assuming  (what  I  fear  is  too  often  the  case),  that  they  them- 
selves have  very  little  respect  for  the  understandings  of  those  to  whom 
they  address  such  observations.  Least  of  all  would  they  be  found 
applicable  to  our  own  constitution,  the  work  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages,  favoured  by  chance  and  circumstances,  and  pro- 
gressively improved  and  matured  by  the  cautious  wisdom  of  all  the 
great  legislators  and  statesmen,  who  have  served  and  adorned  this 
happy  country.  But,  in  the  logic  of  these  wholesale^  reformers,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  British  Constitution  was  something,  the 
merits  or  defects  of  which  might  be  exactly  measured  by  a  rule  and 
compass,  or  determined  by  a  comparison  with  some  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  long  ascertained  standard  of  perfection !  If  a  dif- 
ference existed  between  us  as  to  the  relative  distance,  by  two  distinct 
roads,  to  any  given  point,  a  simple  admeasurement  of  both  would 
settle  this  difference  for  ever.  If  we  wanted  to  know  the  exact 
weight,  or  the  precise  degree  of  fineness,  of  that  splendid  Vase  (the 
selection  of  which  does  so  much  honour  to  your  taste),  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  a  crucible  would  enable  us  accurately  to  determine  both 
those  points.  But  where  are  the  scales  by  which  you  would  weigh 
the  British  Constitution  ?  where  is  the  crucible  in  which  you  would 
venture  to  melt  it  down  ?  I  dp  not  say  that,  like  this  Vase,  it  is  with- 
out a  flaw,  or  a  blemish ;  but  I  do  maintain,  be  those  flaws  and 
blemishes  what  they  may,  it  is  still  the  best  condition  of  civil  society 
which  has  ever  yet  existed  in  the  world  ;— -that,  in  which  life,  and 
liberty,  and  property  are  most  secure,  in  which  industry  is  best  pro- 
tected and  rewarded,  and  in  which  talent  and  virtue  are  most  pro- 
moted and  most  frequently  attain  their  fair  share  of  honour,  ascen- 
dancy, and  influence  in  the  State.    It  is  by  these  tests,  Gentlemen, 
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and  hot  by  any  preconceived  theory,  or  any  imaginary  standard  of 
political  perfection,  that  I  would  recommend  to  yon  to  try  the  const!* 
tation  under  which  we  live.  It  ie  somewhat  a  homely  saying,  but 
one  to  which,  perhaps,  on  a  convivial  occasion,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer — ^that  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.'  So  I  say  of  the 
constitution.  Let  us  have  no  new  cooks,  no  new  receipt  books,  greatly 
altering  either  its  present  ingredients,  or  the  due  proportion  of  each* 
At  least  let  us  cling  to  our  old  English  diet,  till  they  can  shew  us  some 
other  people  habitually  faring  better,  and  permanently  thriving  faster 
than  ourselves.  I  mistrust  those  who  make  it  almost  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  inculcate  an  opposite  doctrine.  I  neither  envy  them  the 
task  of  incessantly  labouring  to  persuade  the  people,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  contented,  or  to  depreciate  their  own  country  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  other  states.  I  leave  to  their  unhappy  tempers  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pitiful  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  imaginary  or  incurable  im* 
perfections,  and  of  suggesting  visionary  and  unattainable  improve* 
ments.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  much  lately  of  these  imperfections^ 
and  of  these  improvements.  Hear  as  much  as  you  please.  But  let 
me  entreat  of  you  before  you  decide,  to  look  well  to  all  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  changes  which  are  proposed,  and  above  all,  to 
weigh  well,  against  the  nnicertain  benefits  which  are  held  out  to  you, 
the  certainty  of  what  you  are  called  upon  to  give  up  as  the  price  of 
these  innovations.  Is  it  not  rather  the  more  prudent  course  to  pre- 
serve those  blessings,  which  the  constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  has 
securedvto  those  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  And  if  it  be,  let  us  feel 
contented — and  try  to  inculcate  in  others  that  feeling  to  maintain  the 
institutions  and  establishments,  which  we  have  received  from  our  fore- 
fathers. This  appears  to  me  the  safe  line  of  an  Englishman's  duty. 
It  is  one  which  exposes  him  to  no  risk,  by  which  he  can  incur  no 
reproach,  and  by  which,  I  conscientiously  believe,  he  will  afford  him- 
self the  best  chance  of  tearing  England  what  he  found  it,— «nd  what 
long,  very  long,  may  it  continue  to  be — to  his  children,  and  children's 
children,  the  best  and  richest  inheritance  of  freedom  and  happiness  in 
this  world.  .  »  • 

Gentlemen,  having  adverted  to  the  immense  exertions  made  by 
this  country  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  with  great  grief  that  I  must  add,  that  its  peace,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  is  again  about  to  be  interrupted* 
The  most  anxious  endeavours  of  this  country  have  not  been  wanting 
to  prevent  an  occurrence,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
may  lead  to  such  fearful  consequences.    The  Parliament  of  thia^ 
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country  will  aoon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  at  this  crisis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  that  the 
same  men  who  were  so  properly  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
name,  during  the  late  war,  hare  not  compromiaed  it  on  the  present 
occasion.'^- Without  anticipating  the  decision  of  Parliament,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty,  as  Englishmen,  in  fonning  our  opinion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  attack  upon  Spain  has  hitherto  been  justified. 
I  am  not  prepured  to  contend  that  France,  from  its  vicinity,  might 
not  have  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  (Government,  and 
the  disturbances  in  Spain  contiguous  to  her  own  frontier,  reasons  for 
vigilance,  and  jealousy,  and  precaution ; — ^possibly,  grounds  for  stnmg 
remonstrance  :  and,  if  explanation  and  satisfaction  were  refused, — 
whilst  her  own  institutions  and  internal  security  were  endangered  by^ 
the  conduct  of  Spain,*— the  care  of  that  security  would  have  justified^ 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  prorided  for,  her  having  recourse  to  war. 
But  France  does  not  rest  her  aggression  on  these  grounds.  In  com- 
mon with  the  late  Congress  at  Verona,  she  claims  the  right  to  inter- 
fere, not  for  the  safety  of  France,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  in 
Spain  by  foreign  bayonets,  what  share  of  the  public  power  of  that 
kingdom  shall  belong  to  the  monarchical,  and  what  to  the  popular 
branch  of  her  institutions  ;^-or  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  popular 
institutions,  except  such  as  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  may  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  his  subjects.  The  principle  of  this  doctrine  not  only 
forms  no  part,  but  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations : — a 
principle  as  revolutionary  as  any  which  was  ever  promulgated  in  the 
wildest  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.  By  what  authority  are  all 
the  Independent  States  of  the  world  to  be  placed  under  the  perpetual 
guardianship  of  this  new  court  of  wards  lately  erected  at  Verona? 
Who  gave  it  a  right  to  take  other  States  into  its  tutelary  protection, 
to  manage,  or  to  interfere  in,  their  internal  concerns,  and  to  treat 
them  as  in  a  state  of  political  minority  and  incapacity?  Who  is  to 
decide  when  that  minority  and  incapacity  commence,  when  they  ter- 
minate, and  by  what  criterion  a  nation  is  either  at  one  time  to  be 
deprived  of,  or  at  another  intrusted  again  with,  the  management  of 
its  own  estate  and  internal  concerns  ?  Such  a  system,  (Gentlemen, 
never  can  be  recognized  by  independent  States,  and  the  mcmient  it 
was  avowed,  in  respect  to  Spain,  all  the  sympathies  of  England  were 
awakened  in  favour  of  that  country.  If  there  must  be  a  struggle,  I 
trust  it  will  end  in  the  establishment  of  her  independance,  and  of  a 
Government  of  rational  freedom  in  that  fine  portion  of  Europe.— -I 
trust  it  will  end  in  the  disavowal,  by  all  Governments,  of  those^pria- 
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ciples  which  are  so  dtng^rous  to  the  peace  and  independance  of  all 
nations : — ^and  lastly,  from  my  sincere  love  of  peacci  from  m j  great 
anxiety  that  nothing  should  occur  to  interrupt  the  growing  prospe* 
rity  of  this  country,  do  I  ardently  pray,  that  her  good  offices  and 
influence  in  Europe  may  he  effectually  exerted  for  these  great  ends, 
without  our  heing  compelled,  either  in  vindication  of  our  own 
honour,  or  in  defence  of  our  own  essential  interests,  again  to  embark 
in  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Once  more  accept  my 
most  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  honours  and  all  the  kindnesses  which 
you  have  heaped  upon  me.  That  I  have  deserved  your  confidence  I 
do  not  presume  to  think^-that  I  have  not  disgraced  it,  I  feel  certain 
in  my  own  conscience,  and  not  less  so  in  the  cordiality  of  your 
approbation. 


No.  V. 


Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech  at  the  Public  Meeting, 
HELD  at  Freemasons^  Hall,  ok  the  18th  June,  1824, 
FOR  Erecting  a  Monument  to  the  late  James 
Watt;  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said : — 

My  Lord: — ^A  task  has  been  assigned  to  me  at  this  meeting, 
which,  I  am  fully  aware,  would  have  been  far  more  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  by  some  one  of  those  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  put  into  my  hands  the  resolution  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude. Several  of  those  gentlemen  had  an  advantage,  which  I  can- 
not boast,  that  of  having  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Watt,  of  having  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  of 
having  observed,  more  nearly  than  myself,  the  application  and  pro- 
gress of  those  wonderful  discoveries,  and  scientific  inventions,  by 
which  he  has  so  greatly  benefited  his  country  and  the  world. 

But,  Gentlemen,  however  ill  qualified  I  may  be  fully  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Watt — however  inadequate  I  feel  myself  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  own  sentiments  in  this  respect— I  cannot  but  be  gratified 
that  I  have  a  public  opportunity  to  bear  my  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  of  respect  for  his  memory. 
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Qentlemen : — irliethery  abstriMrting  ourselves  for  a  miN&ent  from 
all  considerations  of  country,  we  look  as  men  to  the  benefits  whicli 
Mr.  Watt's  inyentions  have  imparted,  and  are  still  imparting,  to  the 
whole  race  of  man ;  or  whether,  as  members  of  that  great  and  power- 
ful community  of  which  he  was  a  member,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
contemplate  the  special  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  this  coun- 
try,—4iis  great  discoveries  must  stand  equally  entitled  to  our  highest 
admiration.  As  Englishmen,  we  cannot  behold  the  results  pro- 
duced by  his  genius,  without  a  lively  sense  of  joy  that  we  belong  to 
the  same  country  to  which  he  belonged,  and  without  an  individual 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  he  lived  at  a  time  which  allows  us  all  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  he  was  the  selected  instmment, 
under  Providence,  of  introducing  among  mankind. 

If,  Gentlemen,  there  be  any  individual  who  can  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Watt  be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  that  individual,  let  him  belong  to  what  station  of  society 
he  may,  has,  I  think,  not  justly  estimated  the  influence  of  improve- 
ments in  physical  and  chemical  science  upon  the  moral  condition  of 
society.  I  apprehend  no  man  can  doubt  the  beneficial  efiect  of  that 
influence,  more  or  less,  in  all  civilized  countries.  But,  in  my  view 
of  the  subject,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  however  remote, 
where  the  name  and  flag  of  England  are  known,  where  commerce 
has  carried  her  sails,  and  begun  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilization, 
which  does  not  derive  some  advantage  from  Mr.  Watt's  discoveries. 
The  economy  and  abridgment  of  labour,  the  perfection  and  rapidity 
of  manufacture,  the  cheap  and  almost  indefinite  multiplication  of 
every  article  which  suits  the  luxury,  the  convenience,  or  the  wants 
of  mankind,  are  all  so  many  means  of  creating,  in  men  even  but 
little  advanced  from  the  savage  state,  a  taste  for  improvement;  of 
raising  in  their  bosoms  a  feeling  of  new  wants  and  new  desires ;  of 
showing  them  the  possibility  of  satisfying  those  wants  and  those 
desires  ;  and  thereby  of  calling  into  action  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  steady  motive,  to  advancement  in  the  scale  of  the  civilized 
world.  Are  not  the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  become  a 
happy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position  ?  The  same  race  which, 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  murdered  and  devoured  our  intrepid  but 
unfortunate  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  have,  within  that  short  period, 
become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  made  a 
greater  progress,  perhaps,  towards  improvement,  than  remains  for 
them  to  make,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rank  of  civilized  nations.     Much  of  this  happy  change  may,  I  grant, 
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be  ascribed  to  the  benevolent  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
ministers  of  Christianity;  but  if  these  islanders  be  now  clothed  in 
the  productions  of  English  industry, — if  they  have  adopted  our  wool* 
lens  and  our  linens,  instead  of  their  own  rude  dress,  or  rather  no 
dress, — if  in  their  habitations  are  to  be  found  many  useful  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  instead  of  their  own  barbarous  utensils, — ^let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  the  increased  facility  of  suppl3ring  their  wants 
has  not  been  one  powerful  means  of  exciting  their  desire  to  procure 
these  enjoyments.  If  the  Steam  Engine  be  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  man,  to  alter  the  face  of  the  physical  world, 
it  operates,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  powerful  moral  lever  in  forward- 
ing the  great  cause  of  civilization.  We  cannot,  thereforei  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  follow  that 
invention  through  all  its  consequences,  without  feeling  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  discovery  upon  all  nations,  from  those  most  ad* 
ranced,  to  those  which  have  made  the  least  progress,  in  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life. 

The  benefits  which  this  discovery  has  conferred  upon  our  own 
country,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  are  also  more  obvious.  If  this 
were  the  proper  place,  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  trespassing  too 
long  upon  your  time,  I  could  trace  those  benefits  in  their  detailed 
progress  and  operation.  I  could  show  how  much  they  have  contri- 
buted not  only  to  advance  personal  comfort  and  public  wealth,  by 
affording  to  industrious  millions  the  facility  of  providing  for  their 
individual  wants,  by  means  which  directly  conduce  to  the  genera) 
power  and  greatness  of  the  state,  but  also  to  the  general  difiusion  of 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  a  thirst  for  instruction,  and  an  emulation  to 
^ply  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility^  even  in  the  humblest  classes 
of  the  community.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  so 
wide  a  range  with  the  enlightened  meeting  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  addressing.  Looking  back,  however,  to  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  the  resources  of  this  country  during  the  late  war, 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  at  least  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
those  resources  might  have  failed  us,  before  that  war  was  brought 
to  a  safe  and  glorious  conclusion,  but  for  the  creations  of  Mr. 
Watt,  and  of  others  moving  in  the  same  career,  by  whose  dis- 
coveries those  resources  were  so  greatly  multiplied  and  increased.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  but  for  the  vast  accession  thus 
imperceptibly  made  to  the  general  wealth  of  this  empire,  we  might 
have  been  driven  to  sue  for  peace,  before,  in  the  march  and  progress 
of  events,  Nelson  had  put  forth  the  last  energies  of  his  naval  genius 
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ftt  Trsfal^ar,  or;  at  any  rate,  before  WellhigUm  had  put  the  final 
leal  to  the  security  of  Europe  at  Waterloo.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
now  met  to  consider  of  placing  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Watt  beside  the  monuments  of  those  who  fell  in  the  splendid  nc- 
tones  of  the  last  war,  let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  services  of  this  modest  and  unobtrusive  benefactor  of  hia 
country,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  heroes  which  those  monuments  are 
destined  to  commemorate. 

I  own  that  the  monument  about  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  Watt  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  one  of  those  acts  of  public  duty,  to  which  every 
finglishman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  following  the  munificent  example 
of  the  sovereigfu,  should  be  anxious  to  contribute.  In  doing  so,  he 
will  indulge  not  only  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  the  cheering  hope 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ;  and  an  honest  pride,  in 
reflecting  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  community  of  which  thia 
highly-gifted  genius  was  a  member,  and  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Long  as  I  have  already  detained  the  meeting,  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  adding  one  or  two  short  remarks.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  many  of  the  great  discoveries  in  science  are  due  to  accident;  but 
it  was  well  remarked  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  this 
cannot  be  the  case  with  the  principal  discovery  of  Mr.  Watt.  Long 
and  scientific  research  and  application  alone  could  have  enabled  him 
to  create  his  Steam  Engine.  Again,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  those  philosophers,  who  have  made  brilliant  and  useful  disco- 
veries, by  watching  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  the  com- 
binations of  chemistry,  or  the  mysterious  workings  of  organic  life, 
have  only  been  able  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing evils  threatening,  and  often  destroying,  the  precarious  tenure  of 
human  existence.  Thus  Franklin  disarmed  the  thunderbolt,  and  con- 
ducted it  innocuous  through  our  buildings,  and  close  to  our  fire-sides 
^thus  Jenner  stripped  a  loathsome  and  destructive  disease  of  its 
virulence,  and  rendered  it  harmless  of  devastation — thus  the  present 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
abstract  science  or  practical  life  has  been  most  benefited  by  his  dis- 
coveries) sent  the  safety  lamp  into  our  mines  to  save  (as  its  name 
implies)  their  useful  inhabitants  from  the  awful  explosion  of  the 
fh^-damp.  But  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Watt  went  further:  he  sub- 
dued and  regulated  the  most  terrific  power  in  the  universe, — that 
power  which,  by  the  joint  operation  of  pressure  and  heat,  probably 
produces   those  tremradous  convulsions  of  the  earth,  which  in  a 
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moment  subvert  whole  cities,  and  almost  change  the  face  of  the  inha- 
bited globe.  This  apparently  ungovernable  power  Mr.  Watt  reduced 
to  a  state  of  such  perfect  organization  and  discipline— if  I  may  use  the 
expression— that  it  may  now  be  safely  manoeuvred  and  brought  into 
irresistible  action — irresistible,  but  still  regulated,  measured,  and  as- 
certained— or  lulled  into  the  most  complete  and  secure  repose,  at 
the  will  of  man,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  feeble  hand.  Thus 
one  man  directs  it  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  tear  asunder  its 
very  elements,  and  bring  to  light  its  hidden  treasures;  another 
places  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  to  control  the  winds  of  heaven, 
to  stem  the  tides,  to  check  the  currents,  and  defy  the  waves  of  the 
ocean;  a  third,  perhaps,  and  a  fourth,  are  destined  to  apply  this 
mighty  power  to  other  purposes,  still  unthought  of  and  unsuspected, 
but  leading  to  consequences,  possibly,  not  less  important  than  those 
which  it  has  already  produced. 

It  is,  Gentlemen,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful,  but  most 
beneficial,  change  which  this  single  invention  has  already  effected 
in  the  world — ^in  the  anticipation  of  the  still  further  changes  which 
it  may  effect— that  I  feel  most  forcibly  my  own  want  of  power  to  do 
justice  to  my  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  and  that  I  gladly  relieve 
myself  from  any  further  prosecution  of  the  attempt  by  proposing  to 
you  the  following  Resolution : 

**  That  those  benefits,  conferred  by  Mr.  Watt  on  the  whole  civi- 
'*  lized  world,  have  been  most  experienced  by  his  own  country,  which 
^*  owes  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude  to  a  man,  who  has  thus  ho- 
«  noured  her  by  his  genius,  and  promoted  her  well-being  by  his 
"  discoveries.** 


No.  VI. 

Mr.  Huskissok^s  Speech    at   Liverpool,  on  his  Re- 
election,  February  6,  1828. 

[Rtferred  to  in  Biographiccd  Memoir^  p.  160.] 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bolton,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  Mr.  Wallace  Gurrie  had  addressed 
the  meeting, 

Mr,  Huskisson  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed,  before  I  proceed  to  the  topics  which 
have  been  so  ably  adverted  to  by  my  honourable  friend  (if  he  will 
permit  me  to  call  him  so),  Mr.  Wallace  Currie,  and  by  my  honourable 

vol.  hi.  2x 
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friend  who  seconded  my  nomination,  to  express  my  unfeigned  regret 
'  at  being  placed  again  before  them  as  a  candidate.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  to  spare  this  great  town  the  inconvenience  of  an  election.  I 
assure  you,  that  it  was  through  no  wish,  on  my  part,  to  obtain  a 
higher  oftcial  situation,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  appearing 
again  before  you. 

When  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  ceased  to  exist,  from 
the  unfortunate  visitation  of  Providence  which  befel  him,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  it  in  my  power,  from  my  lamented  friend  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  councils — a  friend  dear  to  Liver- 
pool as  to  myself — I  might  have  had  it  in  my  power,  had  I  looked  to 
personal  gratification,  or  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition,  to  have 
asked  for  a  higher  situation — higher,  at  least,  in  public  estimation 
and  in  official  responsibility,  than  the  one  I  then  held.  1  am  now 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  to  whom,  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt  that,  as  Presi  • 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  had  been  my  good  fortune,  by  diligence, 
by  assiduit)',  and  by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  situ- 
ation, to  merit  some  degree  of  approbation  from  this  enlightened 
community ;  and  to  attract  some  degree  of  confidence  from  the  com- 
munity at  large.  At  the  same  time,  H'hilst  I  met  with  the  encourage- 
ment to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  have  also  met  with  much  obloquy 
and  opposition.  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  clear  myself  and  my  mea- 
sures from  the  imputation  cast  upon  them ;  and  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  defend  and  stand  by  my  official  poet,  as  long  as  it  was  an  object  of 
attack,  not  only  in  the  support  of  the  measures  themselves,  but  of  my 
own  character  and  personal  honour. 

Therefore,  when  I  might  have  fairly  solicited,  on  the  part  of 
friendship,  and  on  the  part  of  long  connexion  in  public  life,  a  higher 
official  situation,  I  declined  to  do  it ;  and,  amongst  the  other  motives 
which  influenced  me,  I  felt  reluctance,  a  reluctance  which  I  shall  at 
all  times  feel,  to  put  this  great  town  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  public 
election,  and  thus  interrupt,  in  some  degree,  the  ordinary  course  of 
industr}',  and  those  pursuits  in  which  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  to 
the  benefit  of  their  country  and  themselves,  are  habitually  engaged. 
Therefore,  I  can  safely  state  to  you,  that  if  I  have  since  attained  to  a 
higher  situation  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown,  I  neither  sought  the 
situation,  nor  could  I  by  possibility  foresee  the  melancholy  occurrence 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  my  being  called  to  it. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  for  me  to  claim  your  indulgence  on  the 
present  occasion ;  first,  because  in  the  impaired  state  of  my  health,  I 
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may  not  be  able  to  address  you  so  fully  as   I  could  wish ;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  can  assure  you,  that,  however  much  I  may  have 
endeavoured  to  steel   myself  against  painful    associations,    I    feel 
myself  almost  overwhelmed  by  them,  when  I  consider  the  place  from 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  the  event  which  has  brought  me  before 
you.     That  voice  which,  years  ago,  was  raised  from  this  hustings, 
which  you  have  so  often  listened  to  with  pleasure,  with  admiration, 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  with  benefit  and  instruction,  is   now   mute 
for  ever.     That  heart-stirring  power,  which,  in.  1812,  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  alarm  which   thi^   country  ever  knew,   roused  the 
energies,  not   of  the  town  of  Liverpool   only,    but    of  the   whole 
country,  to  meet  the  dangers  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
then  beset  it — which  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  timid,  reclaimed  the 
desponding,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  thousands,  then  doubtful  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  great  contest 
in  which  we  w^ere  engaged — ^w^hich,  above  all,  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  of  Englishmen,  against  the  insidious  designs  of  men  desirous, 
from  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulties,  to  yield  to  the  demands 
and  threats  of  an  apparently  irresistible  foe,  to  which,  if  the  country 
had  yielded,  it  would  at  this  moment  have  been  neither  in  a  state 
of  securit}',  nor  of  peace,  nor  of  honour — that  animated  and  exalted 
spirit  is  now  lost  to  the  country  for  ever.    That  all-persuading  and 
consistent  eloquence,  which,  when  disaffection  and  resistance  to  legi- 
•  timate  authority  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  this  country,  inculcated 
reverence  to  the  laws  and  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom,  as 
distinguished  from  licentiousness,  and  taught  the  value  of  that  union 
of  interests  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  which  constitutes  at 
once  the  stability  of  the  crown  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
now  for  ever  silent.     Yet,  though  now  hushed  in  the  grave,  let  the 
recollection  of  that  eloquence  impress  upon  us,  that  by  this  union  the 
power  of  this  great  state  has  arisen  to  what  it  is; — that  by  this. union 
and  power  it  was  that  my  lamented  friend  was  enabled  to  claim  for 
this  country  that  station  and  authority  in  the  councils  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, which  gave  it  a  right  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
interpose  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  other 
nations ;— and  that  it  was  by  that  happy  union  of  constitutional  freedom  . 
and  monarchical  protection,  which  it  was  the  honour  and  glory  of  my 
lamented  friend  always  to  uphold  and  maintain,  that  the  country  not 
only  sustained  its  energies  through  the  war,  but  was  raised  into  the 
character  of  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  distributor  of  happiness  to 
mankind. 

2x2 
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You  are  all  aware  of  the  long  political  and  priTate  friendship  hy 
which  I  was  hoand  to  that  highly-gifted  and  much  distinguished  indi* 
vidual.  You  are  all  aware  that  the  principles  hy  which  my  lamented 
friend  conducted  himself  in  public  life,  are  also  those  which  hare 
been  the  guide  of  my  conduct.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  having 
looked  to  the  freemen  of  Liverpool  as  the  guardians  of  those  prin- 
ciples, if  they  are  now  no  longer  to  he  adhered  to,  I  request  you,  in 
consistency,  to  dismiss  me  from  these  hustings,  for  certainly  I  shall  no 
longer  be  a  fit  representative  for  you.  But  I  know  that  the  principles 
I  have  acted  upon  are  those  which  animate  the  great  mass  of  the 
enlightened  population  of  this  country ;  and  those  principles  must,  I 
believe,  be  the  guide  of  its  future  councils,  if  the  country  is  to  main- 
tain its  present  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

When,  by  one  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence  to  which  we 
must  all  bow,  however  g^evous  and  afflictive,  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  my  lamented  friend,  I  was 
endeavouring  to  recruit  my  impaired  health  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
continent.  I  could  not  witness,  but  I  well  knew,  the  universal  sorrow 
that  event  excited  in  this  country,  fh»m  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest  peasant  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  I  can  state  that,  in  the  countries  through  which  I  passed 
on  my  return  to  England,  I  found  the  same  sympathy  and  the  same 
regret  which  actuated  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  thu  country,  as  if 
they  felt  that  mankind  had  lost  a  benefactor. 

On  my  return  to  England,  I  found  that  it  was  the  most  anxious 
desire  of  my  Sovereign  that  the  councils  of  the  country  should  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  actuated  my  right 
honourable  friend,  and  his  lamented  predecessor.  Lord  Liverpool. 
If  I  had  then  consulted  ray  own  ease  and  comfort,  or  that  which  was 
more  valuable  to  me,  my  own  health,  I  should,  in  prudence,  and  in 
deference  to  the  advice  of  others  and  the  admonitions  of  my  own 
family,  have  retired  from  public  life;  admonitions  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  in  six  months  the  country  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  two 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age,  both  carried  off  by  the  anxiety 
and  labour  of  public  life,  and  both  my  juniors,  though  only  by  a  few 
months.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  gratifying  to  me,  having, 
however  little  deserving  of  it,  obtained  some  degree  of  credit  from 
my  country  for  my  past  exertions,  to  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
retiring,  rather  than  to  encounter  afresh  the  i^torms  and  difficulties 
of  public  life,  with  a  frame  enfeebled,  and  a  mind  of  which  the 
energies  must  be  more  or  less  weakened  by  the  decay  of  physical 
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strength.  But  1  was  told,  that  if  I  refused  to  lend  my  aid  to  the 
public  service,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  accomplishing  that 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign,  and  believed  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  State, — that  the  affairs  of  the  country  should 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  same  men,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  as  before  the  loss  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  therefore  did 
not  hesitate,  because  I  felt  that  when  once  a  man  had  embarked  in 
public  life,  when  once  I  had  received  an  assurance  of  that  confidence 
which  had  been  conferred  on  me  by  my  constituents  at  Liverpool, 
and  by  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  when  I  had  re- 
ceived the  conunands  of  the  Sovereign  himself,  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
at  liberty,  unless  on  the  ground  of  public  principle  or  personal  honour, 
to  retire  from  the  public  service. 

My  acceptance,  therefore,  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  1  should  vacate  my  seat.  I  then  received  a 
requisition  unparalleled,  I  believe,  both  as  to  the  number  and  respec- 
tability of  the  persons  who  signed  it,  requesting  me  'again  to  offer 
my  services  to  those  whom,  for  some  years,  I  had  been  proud  to  call 
my  constituents.  I  well  knew  that  the  representation  of  Liverpool, 
in  itself  no  sinecure,  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  my  labours. 
But  when  I  remembered  the  kindness  .with  which  they  originally  re- 
ceived and  have  since  treated  me,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  obey  their 
call.  On  that  occasion,  the  circumstance  occurred,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Currie.  Some  friends  were 
kind  enough  to  express  a  wish  that  I  might  not  be  called  on  to  attend 
at  the  election.  They  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I 
made  no  such  request.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  my 
health,  unless  I  had  been  altogether  unfit  to  undertake  the  journey, 
I  should  have  felt  it  a  positive  duty  to  have  been  present.  Circum- 
stances of  recent  occurrence  render  it  still  more  necessary  that  I 
should  present  myself  now  before  you.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  will 
feel  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed,  standing,  as  I  do,  in  the  double 
character  of  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  will  endeavour  to  steer  such  a  course  as 
to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  what  I  owe  to  both  these  characters. 

When  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  brought  to  a 
close,  difficulties  arose  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Government  un. 
foreseen  by  my  lamented  friend,  who  received  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  form  an  Administration.  In  those  difficulties  Mr.  Canning 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  some  distinguished  individuals  be- 
longing to  a  party  to  which  he  had,  on  many  questions,  been  op- 
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poficd.  But  since  the  restoration  of  peace,  my  kiniented  friend's 
mind  and  my  own  bad  been  directed  to  those  measures  which  th^ 
return  of  peace  supg-ested,  with  a  view  to  renovate  the  resources 
and  improve  the  streng^th  of  the  countrj*.  The  differences  which 
had  existed  among  parties,  in  a  considerable  depjee  went  into  abey- 
ance. When,  therefore,  my  friend  applied  to  a  noble  peer,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  constant  private  friends,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and,  through  him,  opened  a  communication  with  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  and  others,  it  was  on  the  principle  distinctly  understood,  and 
openly  avowed,  that  their  accession  was  to  be  without  any  departure 
from  the  principles  which  had  governed  the  councils  of  the  country 
under  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  to  remain  in  a  free  and  open  state  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
considered  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no  serious  difference  on  any 
other  point.  I  hope  I  have  fairly  stated  the  formation  of  what  has  been 
called  a  coalition,  but  what  I  think  was  rather  a  fusion,  which  placed 
all  party  feelings  in  oblivion.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
there  was  not  the  smallest  surrender,  either  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  before  been  in  office  with  me,  of  any  one 
doctrine  or  principle  they  had  ever  maintained. 

Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  noble  individuals  I  have 
alluded  to  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  Cabinet  was  reconstructed :  but 
still  there  was  not  the  smallest  change  of  policy.  Here  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  baseness  and  injustice  were  I  not  explicitly  to  declare  that, 
from  the  moment  of  my  return  to  this  country,  till  the  dissolution  of 
that  Government,  there  never  was  a  Cabinet  in  which  I  sat  with 
more  satisfaction,  in  which  there  was  less  of  difference,  or  a  more 
universal  desire  to  cultivate  a  perfect  harmony.  Men  of  more  spot- 
less integrity  and  high  honour,  of  more  moderate  and  consistent 
principles,  more  straight  forward  and  honourable,  than  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  I  ha>'e  never  met  with  in  the 
discussion  and  manag-ement  of  public  affairs. 

Events  took  place  in  December,  for  which  neither  my  noble  friends 
nor  myself  were  responsible,  but  which  necessarily  in-eakened  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Administration.  Gentlemen  are  aware, 
that  in  that  month  his  Majesty  had  occasion  to  request  a  nobleman, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Cabinet,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  From  whatever  circumstances  that  arose,  it 
necessarily  weakened  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Administration. 
The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  made  it  then  highly  desirable  that 
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tlie  Govemmeiit  should  not  be  exhibited  iu  the  eyes  of  forci^j^nen  as 
one  possessing  only  a  temporary  character,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  uncertainty  and  weakness.  Under  these  circumstances  my  friend, 
Lord  Goderich,  than  whom  a  man  of  more  spotless  virtue  does  not 
exist,  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  lay  before  him  the 
existing  state  of  the  Administration.  The  King,  feeling  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  people  and  to  the  great  interests  then,  as  still,  in  a 
critical  state, — ^interests  connected  with  the  peace  of  Europe, — not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  preventing  the  Government  of  this  country  from 
being  longer  viewed  as  unsettled  and  provisional, — sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  Duke,  I  can  say,  from  my  certain  knowledge, 
was  most  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task  assigned  him.  His  earnest 
wish  was  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of  that  important  trust  for  which 
he  felt  himself  most  competent.  He  felt  it,  however,  his  duty,  in  the 
then  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
Sovereign.  I  know  that  no  exclusion  whatever  of  any  men,  or  set 
of  men,  was  desired  by  our  liberal  and  enlightened  Monarch.  It  so 
happened,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  communicating  with 
one  other  individual,  whom  no  man  would  deny  to  have  rendered,  by 
his  distinguished  talents  and  by  his  industry,  great  services  to  his 
country,  I  mean  Mr.  Peel, — after  offering  to  him  a  situation  in  the 
Government, — his  Grace  had  a  communication  with  me.  The  com- 
munication made  to  me  was  in  the  most  general  terms.  I  was  asked, 
if  there  was  any  thing  which  should  preclude  me  from  taking  a  part 
in  the  new  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To  such  an 
application  I  could  only  reply,  that  if  the  Government  was  such  as 
satisfied  the  view  I  took  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  provided 
such  arrangements  were  made  in  its  construction  as  ofiered  a  gua- 
rantee that  the  principles  which  I  approved  would  not  be  departed 
j&*om,  I  individually  stood  free  from  any  party  engagements  which 
should  prevent  my  taking  a  share  in  such  Government.  I  went  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  told  him  what  Iiad  taken  place  between  myself 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  knowing  what  was  the  Duke's 
intention,  I  implored  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  if  any  communication 
should  be  made  to  him  from  the  Duke,  he  would  consider  well  before 
he  negatived  the  proposition.  From  what  passed,  I  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  any  communication  were  made  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
he  would  feel  Himself  under  insuperable  difficulties  in  accepting  it ; 
and  I  felt  tha  it  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  that  communication, 
and  on  the  principles  which  should  be  adopted,  whether  I  should  not 
pursue  the  same  course.    As  I  had  no  hand  in  forming  the  Adminis- 
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tration,  I  do  not  know  why  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  one  indl« 
vidual  and  not  to  another.  His  Grace  made,  however,  on  offer  to 
Lord  Carlisle  to  remain  in  the  councils  of  the  conntxy,  in  the  oiBce 
which  he  then  filled.  Lord  Carliale,  having  from  his  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  public  life  acted  with  his  party,  intimated  that  he  could 
not  remain  unless  they  also  remained^  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  But  I  am  not  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  I  may  use  the  terms  better  forgotten,  1  might 
say  I  never  did  belong  to  the  Whig  party.  Had  I  then  retired — ^all 
other  matters  being  satisfactorily  arranged — because  the  Whigs  re- 
tired, I  should  have  been  identified  with  a  party  to  which  I  did  not 
belong.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  there  are  no  two  men  in 
the  country  with  whom  I  should  feel  more  proud  and  happy  to  act, 
than  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Carlisle. 

In  my  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  look  to  three  things — first,  to  measures ;  secondly^  to  the 
guarantees  for  those  measures ;  and  thirdly,  what  1  have  aa  much 
at  heart  as  any  thing  else,  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  me  incon- 
sistent with  my  attachment  and  fidelity  to  my  lamented  friend^ 
Mr.  Canning.  As  to  measures,  I  first  looked  naturally  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  and  I  looked  also  to  the  commerce,  the 
internal  industry,  and  the  colonial  interests  of  the  country.  I  was 
also  bound  to  see  that  that  question,  which,  with  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  might  be  upon  it,  I  think  of  vast  importance  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  and  to  its  strength  in 
war — I  mean  the  Catliolic  question — should  stand  unprejudiced  in 
the  new  arrangement. 

If  any  man  can  doubt  my  sincerity,  let  him  look  at  such  men  as 
Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  whose 
continuance  in  office  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  guarantees,  that 
the  genera]  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  and  commercial  system 
would  remain  unchanged,  and  that  Ireland  would  be  governed  with 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  respect  to  the  Catholic  question. 

Without  overrating  any  little  confidence  which  the  country  might  be 
disposed  to  place  in  me,  I  say,  that  if  I  and  my  friends  had  retired,  the 
Government  would  have  been  less  powerful,  than  it  was  likely  to  be  by 
the  fusion  which  has  taken  place.  These  are  considerations  which 
every  public  man  is  bound  to  attend  to.  I  am  not  sure,  for  instance,  that 
if  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  this  country  had  been  changed, 
the  consequence  might  not  have  been  such  a  misapprehension  as  might 
have  led  to  a  serious  misunderstanding,  if  not  to  war  in  Europe. 
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I  now  come  to  the  qnestions  which  have  heeii  put  by  my  honour- 
able friend  Mr.  Carrie:  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  Ck)m  Bill. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  and  complicated  question,  but  it  is  most 
assuredly  my  intention  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Corn  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  to  support  such  a  bill  as  will  satisfy  the  just  wishes  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  not  prejudice,  the  lawful  interest 
of  the  landowners.  Further  than  this  I  can  not  now  in  prudence  say. 
In  respect  to  the  Assessed  taxes  I  may  state  that,  in  the  year  1824,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  introduce 
one  rule  for  levying  those  taxes  throughout  the  kingdom.  So  active 
an  opposition  was  raised  to  that  proposal,  that  the  measure  was  aban- 
doned, though  the  principle  was  still  held  to  be  good,  and  I  shall 
certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  consideration  of 
Government,  to  obtain  an  equalization  of  the  assessments.  In  regard 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  me,  if  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  be  returned  by  you  to 
Parliament,  to  give  my  vote  for  the  formation  of  such  a  Committee; 
and  to  take  care,  in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues,  and  especially 
Mr.  Peel,  that  the  members  of  it  are  selected  from  aU  the  great 
parties,  looking  only  to  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
business,  the  greatest  attention  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  greatest 
desire  to  bring  down  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible amount  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  national  honour, 
and  the  safety  of  our  foreign  possessions. 

My  honourable  friend  who  seconded  the  nomination  has  alluded 
to  the  two  subjects  of  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  two  im- 
portant companies,  the  East- India  Company  and  the  Bank  of  England. 
To  these  subjects  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply  the  general  principles 
which  I  have  long  professed,  at  the  same  time  considering  the  claims 
which  those  great  companies  fairly  have  upon  the  country.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  monopolies  of  any  kind,  and  think  it  highly  proper 
that  institutions  which  have  risen  up  under  different  circumstances, 
should  undergo  a  modification  suited  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  and  that  the  immense  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  should  have  a  fair  field  for  their  employment. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  far  too  long,  but  it  is  much  better  that 
I  should  trespass  on  your  patience,  than  that  I  should  labour  under 
a  suspicion  of  having  violated  my  principles.  I  am  now  in  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  a  life  spent  diligently  and  laboriously  in  making 
myself  useful  to  the  nation  to  which  I  belong.  I  have  endeavoured, 
whenever  it  was  in  my  power,  and  especially  since  the  conclusion  of 
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the  war,  to  advance,  gradually,  the  interests  of  the  country,  not  by 
rash  innovation,  but  by  steady  and  sober  improvement.  There  re- 
main  still  errors  to  correct,  and  imperfections  to  palliate  or  remove. 
I  shall  bear  in  view  the  principles  by  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
governed.  If  I  am  successful,  I  trust  I  shall  not  forfeit  your  good 
opinion :  if  1  fail,  it  is  only 'because  failure  is  incident  to  human 
infirmity.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  withdraw  now  from  the  public  service, 
if  it  be  thought  that,  from  my  long  experience  and  habits  of  business, 
I  may  be  of  any  utility  to  the  country ;  but  if  I  remain  in  office, 
I  shall  pursue  the  same  course  of  public  duty  by  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  guided,  regardless  of  the  clamour  and  obloquy  which 
have  been  cast  upon  me. 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  to  you.  I  trust  that,  amongst 
the  many  public  avocations  which  claim  my  time  and  attention,  I 
have  not  been  unnecessarilv  deficient  in  attention  to  your  local  con- 
cems,  and  to  the  great  interests  which  connect  the  local  improve- 
ments of  the  town  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  my  principles  and  duty, 
to  follow  up  the  views  which  you  yourselves  entertain.  I  shall  con* 
tinue  so  to  do  whilst  you  honour  me  with  a  continuance  of  your 
■confidence,  with  the  same  impartiality  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  preserve;  and  I  trust,  with  the  diligence  and  assiduity  and  assist- 
ance of  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wainewright,  to  whom  you  have 
committed  the  task  of  assisting  me,  that  I  shall  continue  to  discharge 
my  duty.  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me.  How  far  my  address  may  be  satisfactory,  I  can- 
jiot  anticipate ;  but  if  I  have  forfeited  my  claim  to  your  confidence 
and  support,  however  mortified  I  may  be  at  the  circumstance,  I  shall 
withdraw  from  public  life,  and  enjoy,  in  retirement,  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  that  health,  which  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Gurrie, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  wish  me. 

r 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  addressed  the  meeting  and 
nominated  Lord  Mol^neux,  and  Colonel  Williams  had  seconded 
the  nomination, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  again  came  forward,  and  said : — 

Gentlemen: — I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  obtruding  on 
your  indulgence,  if  I  exercise  the  right  which  I  claimed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings,  to  reply  to  any  gentleman  who 
might  address  you,  especially  after  the  observations  which  have  been 
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made  by  the  two  gentlemen  whom  I  must  consider  my  opponents. 
I  have  the  more  reason  for  hoping*  that  my  reply  need  not  detain  you 
long,  as  the  gallant  colonel  has  been  pleased  to  designate  the  nomi- 
nation of  another  candidate  by  his  reverend  friend,  a  farce.    The 
reverend  gentleman  was  very  severe  on  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  present  administration,  for  havings  once,  probably  inadvertently, 
made  use  of  the  same  expression ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  the  gal- 
lant colonel  would  return  the  compliment,  by  telling  him  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  tHe  nomination  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  freemen,  was  so  much  waste  of  time  and  a  mere  empty 
farce.     I  must  congratulate  these  two  brothers  of  reform,  who  have 
so  often  drawn  together  with  the  utmost  cordiality  on  former  occa- 
sions, on  the  difference  in  the  views  which  they  have  taken  on  poli- 
tical subjects  to-day.     So  far  progress  has  been  made  in  reforming 
Che  reverend  gentleman  from  strange  error,  as  regards  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country.     His   honourable  friend  seems  to  have  re- 
tained the  good  old  radical  principles  on  which  he  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  formerly  acted.     My   honourable   and  lamented  friend, 
to-day  the  object  of  so  much  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  was,  at  one  time,  just  as  much  the  object  of  his  unsparing 
censure  and  objurgation.     I  certainly  did  consider  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman as  much  a  champion  of  radical  reform  as  the  gallant  colonel, 
though  he  seems  not  now  to  carry  his  principles  to  the  same  extent. 
It  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  think,  that  there  are  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween these  gentlemen.    Thus  the  g^lant  colonel^  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you,  WQuld  not  suffer  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  enjoy  a  seat 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a  custom  which  he  considers  highly 
unconstitutional.     I  should  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting  were 
I  to  discuss  the  doctrine  which  the  gallant  colonel  has  laid  down, 
that  no  person  holding  a  situation  under  the  Grown  ought  to  sit  in 
.Parliament.— [Colonel  Williams — **  It  is  the  language  of  the  act  of 
.Parliament."] — I  will  not  stop  to  quarrel  about  the  fact  asserted  by 
the  honourable  gentleman.     It  cannot  be  the  spirit  and  true  meaning 
of  the  law.     The  honourable  colonel  has,  very  little  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  meeting,  gone  back  to  those  lamentable  times  in  which 
no  man's  family  w.as  safe  in  his  house,  no  property  was  secure,  no 
peaceful  industry  certain  of  being  protected  against  the  interruptions 
of  lawless  violence;  and  he  denounces,  as  acts  of  tyranny,  those 
measures  brought  forward  by  a  late  noble  friend  of  mine,  to  correct 
those  monstrous  evils,  and  characterises  that  noble  person  and  my 
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lamented  friend  Mr.  Canning,  as  fiends  for  having*  supported  tlio0e 
measores.  But,  if  there  be  any  man  who  recollects  the  stmte  of  the 
country  in  November  1819,  before  those  acts  were  passed,  and  com- 
pares  it  with  what  it  was  in  four  short  months  afterwards,  when  they 
had  rescued  a  deluded  people  from  the  influence  of  an  incendiary 
press,  1  will  say  that  the  man  who  deliberately  states  that  those  mea- 
sures were  not  necessary,  must  have  a  mind  differently  constituted 
from  mine,  or  must  have  looked  to  results  which  I  will  not  describe. 
I  think  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  as  much  an  impuguer  of  the 
measures  to  which  I  refer  as  the  gallant  colonel;  but  as  the  reverend 
gentleman  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  eulogised  one  of  the  authors 
of  those  measures,  and  has  lamented  that  he  is  not  alive  to  hear  his 
praises,  I  must  infer  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  since  had  the 
good  fortune  to  follow  a  different  school  of  politics  from  that  in  which 
the  gallant  colonel,  with  more  consistency,  seems  to  have  persevered. 
He  has  been  an  apprentice,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  some  of 
those  more  temperate  Whigs,  upon  whose  mitigated  views  he  has 
conformed  his  language  in  addressing  you  to-day.  To  some  of  them, 
much  to  his  own  benefit,  the  reverend  gentleman  must  have  served  an 
apprenticeship.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  Mr.  Hyde,  of  whose  activity  in 
surcharging  I  have  heard  so  much,  had  been  aware  of  the  fact,  he 
would  have  surcharged  the  reverend  gentleman  as  an  apprentice  to 
these  managers ;  leaving  to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  appeal  against 
the  charge.  And  I  am  convinced,  should  the  case  be  submitted 
to  the  twelve  judges,  they  would  think  it  one  in  which  they  had 
better  grounds  for  confirming  the  assessment,  than  in  most  of  the 
other  cases  of  apprenticeship  which  are  to  be  reserved  for  their  de- 
cision from  this  town.  Now,  in  this  new  character  the  reverend 
gentleman  has  forgotten  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which 
he  alluded.  He  asks  me,  whether  I  do  not  recollect  the  virulence,  the 
resbtance,  the  sneers,  with  which  I  was  assailed  by  the  Ultra  Tories, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  introducing  the  Silk  bill  ?  To  be  sure  I  do. 
But  who  were  the  other  parties  who  opposed  that  measure?  Was  Mr. 
Williams,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  one  of  those  Ultra  Tories,  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  them?  Was  Mr.  Baring,  the  member  fi>r 
Taunton,  another  of  those  UUra  Tories?  Was  Mr.  Ellice,  the  mem- 
ber for  Coventry,  who  I  know  acted  under  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  also  an  UUra  Tory?  The  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman  says,  he  is  very  anxious  to  warn  me  of  the  perils  of  the 
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•itnation  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  hope  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  myself.  I  trust  that  he  will  allow  me  to  take  my  own  character 
into  my  own  keeping.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  commit  it  to  the  joint  keep- 
ing of  himself  and  his  gallant  friend ;  for,  since  the  new  lights  which 
have  burst  on  the  reverend  gentleman,  they  differ  too  much  on  public 
matters  to  agree  in  the  management  of  such  a  trust.  But  he  alludes 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  and  charges  the  present  Government 
with  interfering  to  change  the  editor.  I  deny  the  fact,  be  it  asserted 
by  who  it  may.  No  member  of  his  Majesty's  cabinet  had  communica* 
tion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  party  preferring  thb  com- 
plaint, to  the  effect  which  has  been  stated. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  in  a  speech -which  became  his  calling, 
which  became,  still  more,  his  years,  and  which  was  rendered  pecu- 
liarly impressive  by  his  referring,  more  than  once,  to  the  sacred 
volume,  has  arraigned  me  for  the  unchristian  offence  of  a  relenting 
disposition ;  for  having  so  entirely  forgotten  the  precepts  of  the  re- 
ligion which  we  both  profess,  as  to  think  that  personal  diflferences,  if 
they  have  existed,  and  the  resentments  of  party,  ought  not  to  be 
eternaL  I  am  told  that  I  have  united  myself  with  the  bitter  personal 
enemies  of  Mr.  Canning.  Why  does  not  the  reverend  gentleman  tell 
us  by  name  who  they  are  ?  Will  the  reverend  gentleman  show  ma 
an  instance  in  which  public  men,  acting  upon  his  doctrines,  have 
cherished  and  perpetuated  those  ebullitions  of  momentary  warmth,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  future  co-operation  in  the  public  service.  But 
what  are  the  grounds  of  this  irreconcileable  difference  in  the  present 
instance  ?  Does  he  allude  to  Mr.  Peel  ?  Why,  Mr.  Brougham,  I  be* 
lieve,  once  said^  that  if  he  and  Mr.  Peel  were  questioned  separately 
upon  fifty  different  points  of  national  concerns,  their  answers  would, 
probably,  agree  in  forty-nine.  Why,  then,  should  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Peel  more  than  Mr.  Brougham  ?  There  is  one  question  on  which  I 
lament  to  differ  from  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
during  the  whole  time  in  which  I  acted  with  Mr.  Peel  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's administratioD,  there  never  was  a  measure  which  I  had  occasion 
to  bring  forward,  in  which  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  supported 
by  him,  not  coldly  and  relunctantiy,  but  with  a  aealous  and  cordial 
feeling  of  co-operation.  Why,  therefore,  should  I,  who  have  never 
had  any  personal  difference  with  Mr.  Peel,  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  there 
was  something  which  prevented  the  noble  Duke  from  acting  with  Mr. 
Canning,  it  arose,  I  really  believe,  from  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
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sUndiaf^.  It  had  no  bearings  on  great  public  questions,  and  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Canning  from  advising  his  Sovereign,  alter  the  fonnatioD 
of  his  administration,  again  to  press  the  noble  Duke  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  army. '  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  for  sevenl 
years  in  the  same  cabinet  with  that  distinguished  individual.  It  a 
not  true,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth  to  affirm,  that  he  ^ve  a  con- 
stant and  vexatious  opposition  to  those  measures  which  it  was  my 
public  duty  to  bring  fonvard,  and  of  which  Parliament  and  the  country, 
have  approved.  With  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
there  never  was  that  difference  which  the  reverend  gentleman  gra- 
tuitously assumes— if  there  had  been  any  I  should  have  known  of  it— 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Away,  therefore, 
with  these  objections  about  my  having  connected  myself  with  the 
revilers  and  viliiiers  of  the  public  measures  of  Mr.  Canning,  which 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  revile  and  vilify  the  Government  of  which 
they  themselves  formed  a  part.  I  know  the  warmth  of  party  feeling 
and  of  a  party  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  not  to  be  so  much  mixed  np  with  these 
heats  and  dissensions,  as  other  and  greater  men  who  have  taken  a 
more  leading  part  in  parliamentary  strife.  I  do  not  consider  myself 
tied  down  by  hereditary'  distinctions,  Whig  or  Tory,  I  have  looked 
to  such  measures  as  appeared  to  me  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
welfare.  For  some  of  these  measures,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
obtain  support  from  both  parties.  But,  if  ever  there  was  a  public  man 
who  would  have  allowed  personal  differences  to  operate  as  an  eternal 
bar  to  his  serving  the  Crown,  jointly  with  those  whom,  under  different 
circumstances,  he  had  been  involved  in  those  differences,  that  man 
was  not  Mr.  Canning ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  supposing 
such  differences  to  have  existed  in  my  case,  which  I  deny,  why  they 
were  to  prevent  me,  the  grounds  of  them  being  allowed,  from  holding 
an  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  commands  of  my  Sove- 
reign, when  there  appeared  to  me  to  exist  no  call  of  personal  or 
public  duty,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  request  to  be  relieved 
in  that  respect. 

With  respect  to  the  interposition  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
affieiirs  of  Portugal,  which  has  been  adverted  to,  was  not  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  sharer  in  the  councils  which  advised  that  interference  P 
But,  say  my  opponents,  did  he  not  show  himself  the  enemy  of  all 
freedom,  when,  being  in  France,  he  refused  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Nismes  P     Why,  if  he  had  so  in- 
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terposed  with  a  purely  domestic  transaction,  which  concerned  the 
internal  and  municipal  administration  of  the  French  Government, 
would  he  not  have  raised  in  France  a  spirit  x)f  resistance  ag^ainst  such 
dictation ;  a  spirit  which  would  have  roused  the  tamest,  much  more 
the  proudest,  nation  of  Europe  ?  Acting  on  such  a  principle,  France* 
Catholic  France,  might  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sister  Kingdom, 
the  feuds  of  whose  inhabitants  too  frequently  spring  from  religious 
difierences.  Such  is  not  the  obje'ct  of  British  interference.  Our 
principle  is  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  or  domestic  affairs  of 
any  country.  The  principle  which  should  regulate  British  inter- 
ference, is  that  of  keeping  the  several  powers  within  the  limits  settled 
at  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  by  counsel,  good  offices, 
and,  if  necessary  (and  only  as  far  as  necessary),  by  our  interposition, 
a  recurrence  of  such  a  collision  as  might  again  cover  Europe  with 
bloodshed  and  desolation. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  we  are  called  upon  to  interfere 
in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  if  that  interference  be 
incidentally  called  forth  in  support  of  free  institutions,  so  much  the 
better.  The  principle  and  justification  of  our  interference  in  the 
afiairs  of  Greece  were,  in  like  manner,  to  prevent  conflictions  which 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings,  and  derange  the  repose  of  Europe. 
But,  in  the  fair  execution  of  that  policy,  we  are  not  justified  in  inter- 
posing in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  countries.  A  great  power 
like  England  cannot  so  interfere  without  violating  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  thereby  risking  the  loss  of  that  lofty 
station,  and  that  commanding  influence,  which  she  has  acquired,  by 
sustaining  a  character  for  impartiality  and  justice,  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  which,  I  trust,  as  long  as  I  have  a  share  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  contributed  to  cause 
her  to  lose. 

I  must  now  leave  it  to  the  good  taste  of  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
decide  whether  he  will  persist  in  demanding  a  poll,  unless  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deserving  nobleman  whom  he  has  put  in 
nomination  is  desirous  to  become  a  candidate. 

After  paying  some  compliments  to  the  character  of  the  noble  lord 
whom  Mr.  Shepherd  had  nominated,  Mr.  Huskisson  concluded  his 
reply  amidst  loud  and  long  continued  cheers.  No  poll  having  been 
demanded  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  nominated  Lord  Molyneuz, 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  individuals,  was  unanimously  in  favour 


